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American Historical Review 


TH BYZANTINIZATION OF SICILY 


T” history of the mass migrations which disturbed the Mediterranean 
in the seventh century remains to be written. Our present knowl- 
edge of the great snifts of population from East to West, the displacement 
of Greeks by Senzites end of Latins by Greeks, is exasperatingly small. 
While the general outiine of these movements is clear, the details can 
seldom be determ:ned with any certainty. In the study of them, Sicily is 


. of the greatest importance. Almost blocking the narrow passage between 


the eastern and western basins of the Mediterranean, the island received e 
the full impact of that wave of Greeks and Greek influences which swept 
westward, temporarily submerging the Latinity of North Africa, South- 
ern Italy, and of Eome itself, and completely ousting the Latin element 
from Sicily and Lower Calabria. An examination of the Sicilian evi- 
dence may therefore help to define the more general problems and to 
throw some light on how, when, and why this Byzantine inundation 
took place. 


I 


Was the populztion of Sicily predominantly Greek- or Latin-speaking 
at the end of the zixth century? By happy coincidence we have an in- 
valuable source for the study of Sicilian social history at just that time: 
the Registrum of Gregory I (590-604). The see of Rome possessed 
enormous estates on the island, and Gregory’s private patrimony there 
was so extensive that with it he was able to build and endow six 
monasteries? Moze than two hundred of Gregory’s letters refer to 
Sicily. From thera we get what would seem to be a most intimate 
picture of its life. Surely from such a wealth of documents we might 
expect an answer to our question. And indeed a perusal of the Registrum 
supplies a partial one. The vast majority of proper names are Latin; 

1 Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, bk. X, ch. 1, ed. by W. Arndt and B. Krusch in 
Monumenta Germaniae historica, Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum, I, 407. 
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the only evidence of Greeks permanently settled in Sicily shows that they 
lived where we should expect to find them, in Catania and Syracuse on 
the Ionian Sea, where merchants would naturally be found,” and at the 
centers of imperial administration? Gregory's letters would lead us to 
the conclusion that about the year 600 Sicily was overwhelmingly Latin. 
The excavations of recent decades, however, have supplied much new 
material and have forced us to modify this opinion drastically.* The 
inscriptions from Messina, Catania, and Syracuse show that as late as 
the fifth century A. D. everywhere along the east coast of the island a 
majority of the people spoke Greek. As one approaches its southern tip, 
the proportion of Greek inscriptions increases; in the catacombs of 
Syracuse, the most important city of Sicily, they outnumber the Latin 
ten to one. The astonishiag number of Latin names on these Greek 
tombstones shows how easily we may be misled regarding the ordinary 
language of the “Latins” found in Gregory's letters? 
Except along the east coast the epigraphic material is as yet too scarce 
to warrant conclusions. But there is evidence hitherto unexploited which 
* indicates that at the end of the sixth century the Hellenic population had 
maintained itself on the south coast as well, for at Agrigento (Girgenti), 
the ancient Akragas, we find a Greek bishop. The proof of this turns on 
the problem of the proper date of St. Gregory of Agrigento, the author 


2 Gregorii I papae registrum epistolarum, Ep. IX, 26, ed. by P. Ewald and L. M. 
Hartmann, M. G. H., Epp., Il, 59. The Registrum twice mentions oriental transients in 
Sicily: a debt-ridden Syrian merchant named Cosmas (Ep. IV, 43, ibid., I, 278) and a 
group of Monophysites from Alexandria (Ep. XII, 16, fhid., II, 362). The Latin tomb- 
stone of an Alexandrian cloth-merchant in Palermo is dated 602. Corpus inscriptionum 
Latinarum, vol. X?, no. 7330. 

3 The pope replies to a Greex communication from Zitta, magister militum in Sicily. 
Ep. X, 10, M. G. H., Epp. Il, 245. 

4'The admirable recent work of Gerhard Rohlfs, Scavi linguistici nella Magna 
Grecia (Rome, 1933), especially pp. 129-131, makes it superfluous to examine the 
archaeological evidence here in any detail. Rohlfs's central thesis. that the Greek tongue 
was used continuously in Southern Italy and Sicily in Roman times, is now generally 
accepted. Unfortunately his reaction against the older theory that Southern Italy was 
completely Romanized for several centuries has led him to minimize the importance of 
the oriental immigration of the early Middle Ages (p. 147). Consequently his attempt 
to account for the remarkable revival of Hellenism in these regions Curing the seventh 
century (p. 136) is unsatisfactory. 

$ See the Greek index of Vincenzo Strazzulla, Museum epigrapaicum seu inscrip- 
tionum  Christianarum quae Syracusanis in catacumbis repertae sunt corpusculum 
(Palermo, 1897),.in Documenti per servire alla storia di Sicilia, ser. 2, vol. III. Similar 
ambiguity prevents us from drawing any conclusion from the names in three Latin papyri 
of the late fifth century which concern Sicily, in Gaetano Marini, I papiri diplomatici 
(Rome, 1805), nos. 73, 82, 83, and in Biagio Pace, “I barbari ed i bizantini in Sicilia", 
Archivio storico siciliano, XXXVI (1911), 59-68. 
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of an extant G-eek commentary on Ecclesiastes? The memory of this 
St. Gregory is enshrined in a lengthy and ecstatic vita by Leontius, abbot 
of the Greek monastery of St. Saba in Rome.’ Despite his vivid style and 
wealth of detai, Leontius has not given us a single chronological indica- 
tion; even his proper names are so full of anachronisms as to make the 
biography almest worthless to the historian. It contains, however, one 
incident whic seems to show when the bishop of Agrigento lived. 
From Syria, waither he had gone to practice the monastic life, Gregory 
went to Kome Shortly thereafter the pope made him bishop of his 
native Agrigerto. But in Sicily Bishop Gregory made enemies, who 
sought revenge-by compromising him with a woman and then denounc- 
ing him to the pope. Gregory was taken to Rome and long imprisoned, 
awaiting trial. Finally he was acquitted, and returned to his see, where 
he lived to an advanced age. Now the register of Gregory I reveals an 
almost identical case. In August, 591, the pope ordered three bishops, 
Gregory of Ag-igento, Leo of Catania, and Victor of Palermo, to appear 
before his Sicilan vicar for trial? The cases were carried to Rome. On 
July 5, 592, Lec of Catania was acquitted, and by April, 593, Victor had 
returned to PaErmo? Not so Gregory of Agrigento; in November, 592, 
the pope was still attempting to secure the presence of his accusers in 
Rome so that me trial might be held.*° Two years later Gregory must 
still have beer in duress, for in November, 594, the pope appointed 

8 Sancti Gregcrit H Agrigentinorum episcopi explanationes Ecclesiastae libri decem, 


Stefano Antonio Morcelli, ed. (Venice, 1791), reprinted in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
vol. XCVIII, cols. 742-1181. 


T Morcelli, ed. ibrid., cols. 549-716. Leontius’s genius for obfuscation has wrapped. 
his own history inzas great obscurity as that of his hero. Morcelli (cols. 541-546) has in- 
geniously discovercl a monk Leontius in Rome about 680, and believes him to have been 
at St. Saba's; but the name is too common to be convincing proof of identity. From 
internal evidence = would seem that the vifa was written in the Orient rather than at 
Rome (Morcelli, col. 547 and Domenico Gaspare Lancia di Brolo, Storta della chiesa in 
Sicilia net deci prami secoli, Palermo, 1880-1884, II, 54). There is no indication of the 
date of its compoition. The earliest extant MS. is of the eighth-ninth centuries (Karl 
Krumbacher, Geschchte der byzantinischen Literatur, Munich, 1897, p. 129). I am 
inclined to believe that it was written after the separation of Sicily from the western 
patriarchate (see p. 20), for one passage (Morcelli, col. 665) intimates that a Sicilian 
bishop could not t= tried in Rome without the consent of the patriarch of Constantinople 
and of the eastern: emperor. 


8 Ep. I, 70, M.G. H., Epp., 1, 90. The bishops were embroiled with Justin, praetor of 
Sicily, an unsavory. character (Ep. III, 37, thid., I, 195), evidently quite capable of "fram- 
ing" Gregory. Th garbled oral tradition of this incident probably furnished the nucleus 
of Leontius’s story 


9? Epp. II, 30 ead HI, 27, ibid., pp. 126, 184. 
10 Ep. IN, 12, 2bid., p. 171. 
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Bishop Peter of Triocala as visitor for the diocese of Agrigento." By 
January of 603 Gregory was free, for a Sicilian bishop of the same name 
is referred to under circumstances which point decisively to his identity 
with our Bishop Gregory and to his long-continued occupation of the 
see of Agrigento? Gregory may have been free as early as 598.? 

. The vicissitudes of Leontius's saint and of the Bishop Gregory of 
the papal register are so similar that it is difficult to doubt their identity. 
Lancia di Brolo, however, combats such a conclusion with linguistic and 
liturgical arguments: in his commentary on Ecclesiastes, Bishop Gregory 


11 Ep. V, 12, ibid., 1, 293. Archbishop Lancia di Brolo (I, 388, n. 5), who opposes 
the identification of Leontius’s Gregory with the bishop of the.Registrum, asserts that 
Peter's appointment indicates that Gregory of Agrigento had been deposed. But in such a 
case the pope would certainly have ordered the election of a new bishop for so important 
a see. Lancia di Brolo (II, 48) further insists that Bishop Gregory had been deposed be- 
cause in June, 595 (Ep. V, 40, M. G. H., Epp., I, 331), the pope offered an unnamed 
vacant see in Sicily to the fugitive Bishop Sebastian of Resina, who did not accept. But - 
Lancia di Brolo is wrong in believing that this can only refer to Agrigento: on the con- 
trary Bishop Agatho of Lipari had been deposed in 592 (Ep. II, 19, ibid., 1, 115; cf. p. 
£1, D. 1) and no successor is known; also we have no record of a bishop at Lentini before 
foa (Ep. XII, 15, tid., 1, 362). 

12 Ep, XIII, 22, ibid., p. 388. In this letter the pope introduces Adrian, the new 
Syracusan defensor of papal estates in that part of the island, to seven Sicilian bishops. 
From other letters we can positively identify the sees of six of these: Catania, Taormina, 
Syracuse, Messina, Lentini, and Malta. Lipari and Tindari are never mentioned in con- 
nection with the defensores, presumably because there were no papal estates in those 
small dioceses. On the other hand a letter of October, 598 (Ep. IX, 29, ibid., p. 62), 
specifically entrusts to a new Syracusan defensor the properties of the Roman church "in 
partibus Syracusanis, Catenensibus, Agrigentinis vel Messanensibus". Lancia di Brolo 
(I, 470, n. 1) is therefore. wrong in asserting that the diocese of Agrigento was in the 
jurisdiction of the defensor of Palermo. The one letter (Ep. VIII, 23, M. G. H., Epp., 
H, 24) which can be adduced to support such a view is dated May, 598, and deals with an 
exceptional situation, since the defensorship of Syracuse was then vacant (see above). 
The seventh bishop, named Gregory, in our letter of January, 603, is therefore Gregory of 
Agrigento. 

This is not a new Bishop Gregory, for the pope addresses the bishops in order of 
seniority, and Gregory ranks first, taxing precedence over Leo of Catania and Secundinus 
of Taormina, both of whom were occupying their sees in 591 (Epp. I, 70, 71, ibid., I, 
90-91). Liparis bishop was deposed in 592 (above, n. 11), while at Tindari Benenatus 
succeeded Eutychius between 593 and 599 (Epp. III, 59, and IX, 180, ibid., I, 218 and 
II, 174). 

Lancia di Brolo (II, 50), led astray by the Maurine edition of the Registrum, is like- 
wise in error in maintaining that the Bishop Exhilaratus, mentioned in September, 603, 
as being in the jurisdiction of the Palermitan defensor (Ep. XIV, 4, ibid., II, 423), must 
have been bishop of Agrigento. Bishop Peter of 'lriocala last appears in October, 598 
(Ep. IX, 21, ibid., p. 55), while Bishop Decius of Lilybaeum is not mentioned after 
August, 599 (Ep. IX, 233, idid., p. 228). In neither case is the successor known. There- 
fore Exhilaratus may have been bishop either of Triocala or of Lilybaeum. 

13 Ep. VIII, 23, ibid., p. 24. 
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cites only the oriental Fathers, and he uses the form of eucharistic in- 
stitution found in the Greek Mass, whereas “Sicily for the entire sixth 
century and sometime after observed exclusively the liturgy and the 
rite of the Roman church"? 

As we have seen, excavations since Lancia di Brolo's time have dis- 
posed of the linguistic difficulty. But what was the customary rite of 
Sicily at the end of the sixth century? !$ The- evidence is scanty and 
ambiguous. The popes made sporadic efforts to enforce Roman liturgical 
usages in Southern Italy and Sicily, but with doubtful success. In 447 
Leo I wrote to the bishops of Sicily, rebuking them for permitting 
baptism at Epiphany, as the Greeks did, and ordering them to observe 
the Roraan custom of baptizing on Easter and Whitsunday, “quam 
culpam nullo modo potuissetis incidere si . . . beati Petri apostoli sedes, 
' quae vobis sacerdotalis mater est dignitatis, esset ecclesiasticae magistra 
rationis ." In 494 Gelasius I was fighting the extension of the same 
Byzantine habit not merely in Sicily, but in Calabria and Lucania as 
well.5 Evidently the local clergy paid little attention to papal wishes in 


such matters, and the custom spread. A century later, under Gregory* 


the Great, baptism seems to have been administered at Epiphany with 
great pomp in the church of Naples.? It would therefore be unsafe to 
assume chat papal commands in liturgical matters were actually con- 
formed to. In 598, however, Pope Gregory does specifically assert that the 
Roman rite was then used in the churches of Syracuse, and by implica- 
tion in those of all Sicily: “Nam vestrae ecclesiae numquid traditionem 
a Graecis acceperunt? Unde habent ergo hodie, ut subdiaconi lineis in 
tunicis procedant, nisi quia hoc a matre sua Romana ecclesia per- 
ceperunt?" *° But such rhetorical questions are not to be taken too 
seriously; Gregory is defending the Roman church from the charge of 
imitating certain features of the Greek rite. At least once in this very 
letter he chooses to disregard an actual case of oriental liturgical infiltra- 
tion in tbe transfer of the Pater Noster to the end of the Canon, which, as 
Duchesn2 remarks, “had the effect of bringing the Roman use into con- 


14 Migne, Pat. Gr., vol, XCVII, Morcelli’s note 99, col. 837. 

15 Lancia di Brolo, II, 51. 

16 A discussicn of the older controversial literature will be found in Adrian Fortescue, 
The Uniate and Eastern Churches: the Byzantine Rite in Italy, Sicily, Syria, and Egypt 
(London, 1923), p. 73, n. I. 

ATP, Jaffé, Regesta pontificum, S. Loewenfeld, F. Kaltenbrunner, and P. Ewald, 
eds. (Leipz.g, 1885), no. 414; also in Migne, Pat, Lat., vol. LIV, col. 696. 

18 Jaffé no. 636; Migne, Paz. Lat., vol. LIX, col. 52. 

19 G. Morin, "La liturgie de Naples au temps de S. Grégoire", Revue Bénédictine, 
VIII (18917, 533-534. 

20 Ep. IX, 26, M. G. H., Epp., Il, 59. 
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formity with that of Constantinople"? It seems impossible, then, to 
reach any certainty regarding the Sicilian rite at the end of the sixth 
century. Probably it was the Roman, somewhat modified by eastern 
practices. It may even at times have been celebrated in Greek; a manu- | 
script from Rossano preserves a Greek translation of the Roman Mass 
in its late seventh century form.” 

In any case, the commentary on Ecclesiastes of Gregory of Agrigento 
does not mean that an oriental liturgy was used at Agrigento in his day. 
There is no evidence that it was written after he became bishop there; 
it may easily have been composed in one of those Palestinian or Syrian 
monasteries where, if Leontius is to be trusted, Gregory stayed for a 
considerable time before his return to the Occident? 

There is no reason to doubt, therefore, that from before 591 until 
after 602 our learned Greck exegete occupied tlie bishopric of Agrigento. 
His election to that see would mean that there was at that time a con- 
siderable Greek-speaking population in southern Sicily?* This, with 
the archaeological evidence from the east coast, indicates that Gregory I's 

e Registrum does not give us a wholly accurate picture of the contem- 
porary Sicilian population. The pope was corresponding with the of- 
ficials, the papal agents, the bishops and abbots and wealthy laymen of 
the island. This ruling class was probably far more Latinized than were 
the common people. The foundations of Sicily, at least in the east and 
south, were Greek; only the superstructuré was Latin.” It is this 

Á 

21 Louis Duchesne, Christian Worship, tx. by M. L. McClure (London, 1919), p. 184. 

22 Pierre Batiffol, L'abbaye de Rossano (Paris, 1891), p. xi. 

23 Leontius (Migne, Pat. Gr., vol. XCVIII, col. 597) specifically tells us that during 
his year's residence at Antioch Gregory was busied with dogmatic writings which by their 
learning amazed the scholars of that city. . 

24 Despite Lancia di Brolo's labors, not a shred of evidence has yet been produced to 
prove the existence of a second Gregory of Agrigento in the Byzantinized Sicily of the late 
seventh century. Niceta Pectoratus, Contra Latinos, in Migne, Pat. Gr., vcl. CXX, col. 1018, 
speaks of the Sixth Ecumenical Council in 680 "praesidente synodo Agathone papa Romae 
et Gregorio cum eis Ágrigentinorum episcopo praesidente" (Greek text not extant), but 
the records of the council contain no such name. Cardinal Baronius, Martyrologium 
Romanum (Rome, 1586) under November 23, says that in 680 Bishop Gregory of 
Agrigento signed a synodal with Pope Agatho, but this is a misreading for Bishop George 
of Agrigento, who likewise attended a Roman council in 679. Lancia di Brolo, II, 53, n. 
1; William Smith and Henry Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography (London, 1877- 
1887) II, 777. : 

?3 Additional evidence of the continued use of the Greek tongue in the island is to 
be found in the manuscript tradition of the New Testament. The latest criticism ascribes 
the Codex Bezae and the Codex Claromontanus (both of fifth-sixth century origin) to 
‘Sicily. James Hardy Ropes, The Text of Acts, vol. III of The Beginnings of Christianity, 


pt. I, The Acts of the Apostles, ed. by F. J. Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake (London, 
1926), pp. lix-Ixviii. 
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persistence of the Hellenic element in Sicily which explains the astonish- 
ing rapidity and permanence with which the island was Byzantinized in 
the first half of the seventh century by successive waves of immigrants 
from the Levant. - 


H 


The documentation of these westward movements is as yet most 
inadequate, and the chances of error regarding them are great. The 
discussion has already passed through several stages. The first scholar 
to attract general attention to the "second Hellenization of Magna 
Graecia", Francois Lenormant, asserted that its agents were refugees, 
particularly iconodulic monks, fleeing the wrath of the ifonoclastic 
emperors of the eighth century? Unfortunately Lenormant’s most 
striking proofs of monastic migration to Italy at that time were derived 
from an-eighteenth century forgery designed to enhance the reputation 
cf a miraculous ikon in Bari?” Moreover the researches of Charles 
Diehl refuted Lencrmant’s contention that despite Byzantine rule, Italy. 
was almost unaffected by oriental influences for two hundred years after 
Justinian’s conquest of the Goths?? Louis Bréhier and Paolo Orsi then 
decided that the process of Hellenization dated back to the middle of 
the sixth century? 

This view in turn is being modified. Of course there had long been 
oriental commercial colonies in the West, and eastern pilgrims had fre- 
quented the shrines of SS. Peter and Paul. But no proof has yet been 
offered that Sicily or Italy, outside the exarchal city of Ravenna, was 
profoundly affected by Byzantinism before the seventh century. Under 
Pope Gregory I, after fifty years of Greek domination, Rome was a very 
Latin city. Two generations later it was truly “une ville byzantine",? 
and Sicily, which in Gregory's day contained a considerable Latin 
element, had become completely Greek in language, rite, and culture. 

The cause of this metamorphosis was an influx of Greek-speaking 
immigrants, both lay and clerical, from Syria and Egypt. From 614 
onward the Levant suffered a series of fearful convulsions any one of 
which would have forced thousands of refugees across the sea.** The’ 

28 La Grande-Gréce (Paris, 1881), I, vii and II, 371-400. 

27 Batiffol, p. v. 

28 Diehl, Études sur l'administration byzantine dans l'exarchat de Ravenne, 568-751 
(Paris, 1888), esp. pp. 241-288; Lenormant, II, 382. 

29 Bréhier, "Les colonies d'orientaux en occident au commencement du moyen-âge”, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XII (1903), 8; Orsi, "Byzantina Siciliae", ibid., XIX. (1910), 475. 

30 Bréhier, loc. cit. 


31 See especially the brilliant sketch of Jules Gay, "Notes sur la crise du monde 
chrétien aprés les conquéces arabes", Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire, XLV (1928), 1-7. 
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first disaster was the Persian invasion under Khusrau II. The Sassanid 
armies spread terror-throughout Syria. The churches particularly suf- 


fered. In the famous abbey of St. Saba, on the road between Jerusalem 


and Jericho, forty-four monks were tortured to death; Antiochus, one 
who escaped, tells how he and other survivors fled from place to place, 
seeking safety3? Alexandria was filled with Syrians, clergy and lay- 
men, living on the bounty of Patriarch John of that city? But the 
relentless Persians advanced southward to the Nile and destroyed a 
great pàrt of the monasteries of Egypt as well?* We know the name 
of one monk, John Moschus, who had retreated from Palestine to 
Antioch, ther’ from Antioch to Alexandria. When in 617 the invaders 
besieged Alexandria itself, he fled westward to Rome35 Presumably he 
was only one of many who did likewise. 

It is noteworthy that the migration to the Occident in the seventh 
century seems to have included almost no Coptic- or Syriac-speaking 
refugees; it was a purely Hellenic movement? This is explained by 
the religious situation in the Orient at that time. The Greek-speaking 
population of the larger cities, particularly along the coast, had clung to 


Chalcedohian.orthodoxy. The indigenous Copts and Syrians tended to . 
adopt the Monophysite heresy. Politics and religion were inseparable:. 


the orthodox party was also the imperialist (Melkite) faction; the 
Monophysites were by reason of their heresy traitors to Byzantium. 
In faith, language, and political allegiance the.schism between the two 
groups became increasingly sharp. “The key to the whole of this epoch 
is the antagonism between the Monophysites and the Melkites.” 37 
After the first tempest of war had passed, the Persians used these 


32 Migne, Pat. Gr., vol. LXXXIX, cols. 1422-1428. 

33 See the excerpt from John Moschus’s life of John the Almoner in H. Gelzer, 
Leontios von Neopolis Leben des heiligen Johannes des Baumherzigen, Erzbishofs von 

Jlexandrien (Freiburg i. B., 1893), p. 112; Hippolyte Delehaye, "Une vie inédite de 
saint Jean l'Aumónier", Analecta Bollandiana, XLV (1927), 21-22. 

94 The History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria, edited by B. T. A. 
Evetts (Paris, 1907), pp. 485-490; The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, attributed 
to Abii Salih the Armenian, ed. and tr. by B. T. A. Evetts and Alfred J, Butler (Oxford, 
` 1895), p. 168; Alfred J, Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty Years of 
the Roman Dominion (Oxford, 1902), pp. 74-75. 

85 Krumbacher, p. 187. 

36 The heretical nuns from Alexandria found at Carthage in 641"by St. Maximus 
Confessor (Migne, Pat. Gr., vol. XCI, cols. 459, 463, 466) may have been Greck-speaking 
Monothelites rather than Coptic Monophysites. A real exception may be the Syrian 
Nestorian monks discovered in Rome by Pope Donus (676-678); see Liber pontificalis, L. 
Duchesne, ed. (Paris, 1886), I, 348. If Monophysites went west to escape the Heraclian 
persecution, they seem to have returned east after the Arab conquest (see n. 45). 

$7 Butler, drab Conquest, p. 29. 
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divisions to strengthen their hold on the newly conquered provinces. 
Michael the Syrian tells us that "at the command of Khusrau all the 
` Chalcedonian bishops were driven from the whole region of Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria. The churches and monasteries were given to the 
Jacobites"33 ‘The object was purely political, and persecution of the 
Melkites was directly instigated by the heretics. Al-Makin tells us that 
Khusrau “had a Jacobite physician, John by name, who persuaded him 
that so long as [the Melkites] followed orthodoxy, they would incline 
towards the Romans”; so Khusrau offered the Chalcedonians the alter- 
native of Jacobitism or death? Evidently a similar policy was followed 
in Egypt, which the Persians ruled for more than a decade? All this 
would doubtless stimulate emigration by the Greek minority“ 

When the Emperor Heraclius finally drove back the Persians, he 
determined to unify the orthodox and heretical churches at all costs. 
'To this end he promulgated in 629 the theological compromise known 
as Monothelitism. The Jacobites and Copts, whose antipathy to the 
Empire was as much political as religious, would have nothing to do 
with it and were ruthlessly persecuted in return. But worse, Heraclius e 
split the Greek-speaking Melkites. The extreme orthodox group, having 
suffered such tribulations for the faith under Khusrau, was adamant 
against this new attempt to dilute the Christology of Chalcedon. Led 
by the monk Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem, it bitterly opposed the 
emperor’s heresy and suffered a persecution which sent another wave 
of refugee clerics to Rome, the traditional bulwark of orthodoxy. The 
late Erich Caspar has recently shown that the Roman synod of 649, 
which definitively condemned Monothelitism, was largely controlled by 
immigrant monks.?? 


Heraclius’s fanaticism spent itself chiefly, however, on the Mono- 


physites. For ten years he oppressed them brutally, particularly in Alex- 
88 Chronique, ed. and tr. by J. B. Chabot (Paris, 1901), II, 379; cf. pp. 380-381. 
99 Historia Saracenica, ed. and tr. by T. Erpenius (Leyden, 1625), p. 12. 
_ 30 Michael the Syrian (op. cit, p. 381) says “at that time the bishops of Syria who 
had been expelled by the Chalcedonians and had fled to Egypt returned to their sees in 
Syria by order of Khusrau". This would indicate a consistent Persian policy throughout 
the conquered regions, See Butler, drab Conquest, p. 90. 

41 J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, 395-800 (London, 1889), II, 249, 
and L. Caetani, Annal: dell Islam, IL (Milan, 1907), 1048, agree in estimating the 
Egyptian Melkites undez Heraclius at about 30,000, as compared with between five and 
six million Copts. 

42 “Die Lateransynode von 649", Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, LI (1932), 118-120. 
These refugees likewise brought the Syrian form of the crucifix to Rome and popularized 
its use in the West as the most adequate symbol of the orthodox doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Louis Bréhier, Les origines du crucifix dans l'art religieux (Paris, 1908), p. 59. 
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andria, He reaped his reward when the armies. of Islam, advancing . 
through Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, were greeted as liberators.** The 
invaders clearly understood the advantage they might draw from internal 
strife; the contemporary history of the Coptic patriarchs informs us 
that “the Muslims kept their hands off the province and its inhabitants, 
but destroyed the nation of the Romüans".í* The Arab commander 
‘Amr requested, and received, the prayers of the Coptic patriarch for 
the speedy conquest of Cyrenaica and the rest of North Africa. In fact 
many Monophysites who had fled to the Pentapolis and even farther 
west to escape the persecution of Heraclius now returned to live in 
peace under Moslem masters. 

The Greek-speaking population of Egypt, retreating before the mili- 
tant Arabs and hostile Copts, huddled in Alexandria.*$' In 642 the city 
capitulated. Under the terms of the treaty, a large part of the inhabitants 
departed with their goods.*’ It seems probable that some of them reached 
the West, although there is no clear evidence on the point? The 


43 The contrary opinion of Butler, Arab Conquest, pp. 298, 357, 442, is not ac- 
ceptable. In the late seventh century Bishop John of Nikiu (CAroniate, ed. and tr. by 
Herman Zotenberg, Paris, 1883, D. 442) says: "Seeing the weakness of the Romans, and 
the hostility of the inhabitants towards the Emperor Heraclius because of the persecutioit 
he had inflicted on all Egypt against the orthodox [7. e., Coptic] religion . . . the Moslems 
became bolder and stronger in battle". On page 464 he adds, "Everyone said that the 
expulsion [of the Romans] and the victory of the Moslems had been brought about by 
the tyranny of the Emperor Heraclius, and by the afflictions he had visited upon the 
orthodox [Copts]”; see also pp. 443, 449-450, 466. This is reprinted in Notices et extraits 
des MSS., XXIV! (Paris, 1883), 562-563, 569-570, 584-586. 

The classic statement of the Jacobite attitude towards the Islamic conquest gains 
` greater weight because it comes from the twelfth century, when the full effects of the 
Arab domination were visible. Michael the Syrian (op. cit., II, 412-413) says: "The God 
of vengeance . . . beholding the wickedness of the Romans, who, wherever they ruled, 
cruelly pillaged our churches and monasteries and condemned us without mercy, brought - 
- from the southland the sons of Ishmael to deliver us by them from the hands of the 
Romans." Barhebraeus (Chronicon ecclesiasticum, J. B. Abbeloos and T. J. Lamy, eds., - 
Louvain, 1872, I, 274) expresses identical sentiments in the thirteenth century. See also 
* E. Amélineau, "Fragments coptes pour servire à l'histoire de la conquête de l'Égypte par 
les arabes", Journal asiatique, ser. 8, XM (1888), 361-410; and Caetani, Annali, II, 10493. 
HI, 813; V, 394. 

44 Evetts, ed., p. 494. 

45 Ibid., pp. 496-497. 

46 Ibid., p. 494. 

47 Butler, Arab Conquest, pp. 358, 366. 

18'The oldest MS. of the Alexandrian Liturgy of St. Mark comes from Messina (that 
of the Antiochene Liturgy of St. James was found at’ Rossano); see Batiffol, p. xi. 
Myrülla Avery, "The Alexandrian Style at Santa Maria Antiqua, Rome", The Art Bulletin 
cf the College Art Association of America, VII (1925), 131-149, ascribes the second of 
the five layers of fresco in Santa Maria to Alexandrian artists of the first half of the 
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„Mohammedan histories show that a large proportion of the Greeks left 


the conquered regions,*® but it is difficult to distinguish the refugees in 
the Occident who retreated before the armies of Islam from those who 
had previously sought safety from the Persians and the persecution of 
Heraclius. The clearest data come from Carthage, where in 641 St. 
Maximus reports immigrants from Syria, Egypt, and Lybia Many of. 
these were monks,” and in 649 we find in Rome Palestinian monks 
who had probably fled from Africa to escape the Saracen raid into 
Byzacium in 647°? We know definitely that Sicily received some of 


seventh century. Since the third layer can be dated ca. 650, itis improbable that the second 
layer was the work of refugees fleeing the Moslems in 642. Although Mäss Avery’s attribu- 
tion of the second fresco to the Alexandrian school is still under debate, tHe sharp con- 
trast between the first and second frescoes is admirable evidence of the arrival in Rome 
before 650 of eastern immigrants. 

49 E. g., al-Baladhuri, Origins of the Islamic State, tr. by Philip Khuri Hitti (New 
York, 1916), p. 180, says that Mu'áwiyah sent Semitic colonists from the interior to settle 
places along the seacoast of Syria deserted by the Greeks. Pages 194-195,tell how, when 
the Greeks evacuated Tripoli, a large colony of Jews took their place. Greek refugees are 
also mentioned from Damascus (p. 189), Antioch (p. 227), Alexandria (p. 348), and 
other cities (p. 232). The area of abandoned land in Syria was evidently considerablee 
(p. 234). 

90 Migne, Pat. Gr., vol. XCI, cols. 459, 466. On the date, see Charles Diehl, 
L'Afrique byzantine (Paris, 1896), p. 543, n. 1. 

51 Migne, Pat. Gr., loc. cit., and col. 391. W. Seston, "Le monastère d'Ain-Tamda 
et les origines de l'architecture monastique en Afrique du Nord", extract from Mélanges 
d'Arch. et d'Hist., vol. LY (1934), describes a monastery in Caesarian Mauretania having 
a ground plan which originated among the small abbeys of South Syria, and which became 
typical of the Occident, as distinct from the Byzantine lands, which adopted the Egyptian 
arrangement. Seston points out that the channel by which the South-Syrian plan reached 
the West has not been traced. With great hesitancy he dates Ain-Tamda in the fifth or 
sixth century, because he believes that a trident incised on two columns of the nave is a 
Trinitarian symbol aimed at the Arian Vandals. But it might equally be an anti- 
Monophysite or anti-Monothelite symbol. Since the Moslems did not reach the region 
of Ain-Tamda before 683 (Diehl, Afrique, p. 578), the monastery may have been built 
by Syrian refugees in the first part of the seventh century. 

$2 **. , , et prius quidem", they say, “dum Afrorum habitaremus provinciam". Mansi, 
Concihorum Collectio, X, 906. Al-Bakri (“Description de l'Afrique septentrionale”, tr: 
by the Baron de Slane, Journal asiatique, ser. 5, XII [1858], 525) says that the Romans of 
Africa fled before the Arab attack to the island of Pantellaria, between Sicily and Africa. 
Michele Amari (Storia det musulmani di Sicilia, Catania, 1933, I, 237) puts this in the 
year 669, but Diehl (Afrique, p. 561, n. 1) dates it 647. Since the Moslem conquest of 
North Africa was not completed until the early eighth century, emigration continued long 
from that region. A letter of Pope Gregory II, Dec. 1, 722, shows that African refugees 
were then common in Thuringia. Jaffé-Ewald, no. 2161; Migne, Pat. Lat., vol. LXXXIX, 
col 502; Léon Godard, "Observations critiques sur quelques points de l'histoire du 
christianisme en Afrique: I, Quels sont les Africains que le pope Grégoire II défendit en 
723 d'élever au sacerdoce?", Revtie africaine, V (1861), 48-53. We should not be 
astonished to find such expatriates north of the Alps. By 664 the Greek-speaking African 
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these North African fugitives, for in 643, when the Saracens seized 
Sabrantha in the Tripòlitana, a small group sailed to the island for 
safety ?? 

After order had been restored in the provinces seized by Islam, the 
volume of the westward movement seems to have diminished greatly. 
Unlike the rulers of Persia and Byzantium, the early caliphs showed 
almost no religious fanaticism. Little pressure was exerted to convert 
Christians to Mohammedanism, factional strife was repressed, and all 
sects were treated with even-handed justice?* Indeed there was no in- 
ducement to migrate. The seventh and eighth centuries were ertistically 
and intellectwally a golden age not merely for the Monopaysites of 
Syria and Egypt, but also for the remaining Melkites, as witness St. John 
of Damascus. 

It is certain, however, that for thirty years at TR follewing the 
Persian invasion, Greeks kept arriving in North Africa, Sicily, Southern 
Italy, and Rome, and that as the Moslems advanced along the African 
coast, the refugees in that region joined those in the islands or in Europe. 
The size and importance of the Greek colonies formed by this migration 
is clearly seen in Rome. By the middle of the seventh century there 
were at least fwo, and probably three, oriental abbeys in the city; by 
678 there were four9* From 678 to 752, or until after Ravenna had 


Abbot Hadrian had sought safety in the Campania; four years later he and his friend 
Theodore, a Cilician monk, were sent to England by Pope Vitalian (Bede, Historia 
ecclesiastica, bk. IV, ch. 1, J. Stevenson, ed., London, 1838, pp. 243-244). An Irish 
litany of the tenth or eleventh century mentions seven Egyptian monks buried together 
at Disret Uilaig, who may likewise have been fugitives of the seventh century (C. Plummer, 
Irish Litanies, London, 1925, p. 64). The Martyrology of Oengus the Culdee, dating from 
about 800 (Whitley Stokes, ed., London, 1905, pp. 80, 86), records an Egyptian monk 
named Moses who seems, from the context, to have died in Ireland. 

93 Alphonse Rousseau, "Voyage du scheikh Et-Tidjani dans la régence de Tunis", 
]curnal asiatique, ser. 5, Y (1853), 125-126. On at-Tijani’s credibility, see Amari, I, 
233, n. I. 

The linguistic and cultural effect of such North African immigrants in northern lands 
is uncertain. St. Maximus's letters (see above, n. 50) would indicate tha- by 641 the 
classes which could migrate most easily were strongly Byzantinized. The Byzantine 
pericd furnishes a large number of Greek inscriptions, few of which can be dated exactly; 
sce Paul Monceaux, *Enquéte sur l'épigraphie chrétienne d'Afrique", Revue archéologique, 
ser. 4, II (1903), 65, and Walter Thieling, Der Hellenismus in Kleinafrika (Leipzig, 
12311), pp. 55-56. Godard, op. cit, p. 50, believes that "l'Église d'Afrique, durant le 
dernière période de son existance . . . était devenue en quelque sort greco-latine, par le 
mélange des. byzantines avec le population africaine et par la langue de-ses écrivains". 

54 Butler, Arab Conquest, pp. 447-448. 

55 F, Antonelli, “I primi monasteri di monaci orientali in Roma”, Rivista di archeologia 
cristiana, V (1929), 105-121. One of these, the Renatum, was Tau in the days of 
Gregory I. 
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fallen before the oa out of thirteen popes, eleven were orientals. 
Diehl supposed that this astonishing series was due to pressure exerted 
by the Byzantine emperor or his exarch upon the Roman electors, but 
Gay has shown that there is evidence neither of such official influence nor 
of any unusual subservience on the part of the immigrant popes to 
imperial wishes. Gay. himself explains the election of so many foreigners 
on.the ground that the Latin clerics realized that they were too ignorant 
of theology to carry on subtle disputes and negotiations with heretical 
emperors”? Admitting that the Latin clergy was indeed less learned 
than the Greek, it is, nevertheless, incredible that for three quarters of a 
century the native Romans should have practiced such exemplary self- 
abnegation in the interest of an alien minority”? One is driven to the 
conclusion that in the later seventh and early eighth centuries the 
Orientals actually formed a majority of the Roman clergy and pre- 
sumably of the more influential laity as well—a thesis which seems 
amply substantiated by the remains of the Rome of that period.°® 

Certain of these "Greek" popes were Sicilians, and their biographies 
in the Liber pontificalis are particularly valuable to us. The first of 
them, Agatho (678-681), is called simply “natione Sicula". His successor, 
Leo II (682-683), was likewise a Sicilian, "greca latinaque lingua 
eruditus”. Conon (686-687) came originally from the east coast of the 
Aegean but was educated in Sicily before he went to Rome. The 
biography of Sergius (687-701) is even more informative: “Sergius, 
natione Syrus, Antiochiae regionis, ortus ex patre Tiberio in Panormo 
Siciliae. .. . Romam veniens sub sanctae memoriae Adeodato pontifice 
z. e between 672 and 676] inter clerum Romanae ecclesiae connumer- 


56 Diehl, Ravenne, 257-260; Gay "Quelques remarques sur les papes grecs et syriens 
avant la querelle des iconoclastes, 678-715", Mélanges Schlumberger (Paris, 1924), I 
42-46. 

9" Indeed a note of bitter resentment against the Greek immigrants and their popes 
has been left us from the late seventh century by a Latin Roman, who laments the departed 
glory of his city, and the 


Vulgus ab extremis destractum partibus orbis; 
Servorum servi nunc tibi sunt domini. 


Published in Lodovico Antonio Muratori, Antiquitates italicae medii aevi (Milan, 1738), 
II, 147; for date see Ferdinand Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter 
(Stuttgart, 1903), II, 153, n. 1. 

58 “Tout ce quartier de Rome, sur les flancs du Palatin, et jusqu'au pied du Capitole, 
est plein encore de monuments et de souvenirs, qui rapellent non seulment les temps de 
la domination byzantine, mais l'importance que garde, aprés la chute de l'exarchat, cette 
colonie orientale, d'où sont sortis les papes grecs et syriens", Gay, op. cit., p. 53; Diehl, 
Ravenne, pp. 278-279. 
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atus est.” ? Here we find clear indication of what we guessed from the 
analogy of Africa and Italy, that by the middle of the seventh century 
Sicily was flooded with Greek-speaking refugees from the East. 

The information from the Liber pontificalis is welcome, for the 
sources for the history of Sicily are meager after the Registrum of Pope 
Gregory fails us in 604. The Latin atmosphere of the island was cer- 
tainlv changing rapidly. About 648 St. Maximus Confessor, abbot of 
Chrysopolis near Chalcedon, visited Sicily and addressed a Grzek letter 
"to the holy fathers, hegumens, monks and orthodox laity" resident 
there, which implies in its recipients a certain acquaintance wita oriental 
theology. Fortunately we have one sure example of the Byzantiniza- 
tion of a Sicilian abbey which at the end of the sixth century had been 
Latin and probably Benedictine. In 597 St. Peter's of Baias near Syracuse 
had as abbot Gregory's Roman friend Caesarius; by 681 it must have 
passed to the Greeks, since its abbot, Theophanes, was made patriarch of 
Antioch! 

How and when did such changes take place? Lancia di Brolo 
maintains that the island passed to, the Greek rite and tongue during 
the six years (663-668) when Constans II made Syracuse his residence 
and the capital of the Byzantine Empire? Certainly the presence of 
the imperial court in Sicily's metropolis would greatly stimulate such a 
transition. To uphold his contention Lancia di Brolo points out that 
during his stay Constans appointed as bishop of Syracuse a nozed Greek 
hymnographer named George, who had studied at Constantinople.” 

59 Liber Pont., 1, 350, 359, 368, 371. The last of the Sicilian popes, Stephen III 


(768-772); went to Rome as a small boy in the pontificate of the Syrian Gregory III 
(731-741). Ibid., p. 468. 

$0 Migne, Pat. Gr., vol. XCI, cols. 112 ff.; cf. vol. XC, col. 84. 

91 Registrum, Ep. VII, 36, M. G. H., Epp. 1, 485; Liber Pont., I, 354. That 
Theophanes was not simply a Greek in a Latin abbey is indicated by the fa-t that when 
in 678 the emperor requested that monks be sent to a general council from the four 
“Byzantine” monasteries of Rome, Pope Agatho (another Sicilian) included Theophanes 
in the group. 75id., p. 355, n. 8; Mansi, XI, 200. 

It is thought that Cosmos, the learned monk who was captured by Saracen raiders 
in the later seventh century and taken as a slave to Syria, where he became the tutor of 
St. John of Damascus, was a Sicilian. St. John's late tenth century biography merely 
speaks of Cosmos as “from Italy". Migne, Pat. Gr., vol. XCIV, col. 441. Amari (I, 303) 
thinks he was Sicilian or Sardinian. An Arabic life of St. John composed in 1084 calls 
Cosmos a Calabrian; see G. Graf, “Das arabische Original der Vita des hl. “ohannes von 
Damaskus", Der Katholik, XCIII? (1913), 173. However, the earliest extaat biography, 
dating from the first half of the tenth century, has no mention of this Cosmos, but only 
of St. John's school-boy friend of the same name. M. Gordillo, Damascenica: I, Vita 
Marciana, in Orientalia Christiana, VIIE (1926), 64, 66. 

52 Lancia di Brolo, If, 21. 

98 Ibid., II, 22, 324. 
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But the church of Syracuse, ruled in Gregory l's time by a Roman 
Benedictine, Maximianus had elected Greek-speaking bishops for 
twenty years at least before Constans appointed George to that see. 
In the first decade of the century Zosimus, the scion of a Greek family 
of Syracuse, entered the monastery of St. Lucy. Thirty years later he 
succeeded Faustus as abbot—an indication that, whatever may have 
been the earlier situation at St. Lucy's, the dominant group of monks 
was then. Greck. Under Pope Theodore (642-649), himself a Pales- 
tinian Melkite,°® Zosimus became bishop of Syracuse, and gave to his 
cathedral a Greek-inscribed baptismal font which still exists." After 
thirteen years (or between 655 and 662), he was succeeded by Elias, 
under whom the Greek biography of St. Zosimus was probably com- 
posed.? The appointment by Constans of a Greek-speaking bishop at 
Syracuse was therefore no novelty. The Byzantinization of Sicily was 
not the result of an emperor's residence there, but of a gradual process 
which was practically completed by his time. 


HI 


There is evidence that in Rome by the year 700 the native Latin ele- 
ment was beginning to reassert itself, or at least to Latinize the descend- 
ants of the oriental immigrants 9? Wherever the Levantine refugees of 


64 Formerly abbot of St. Andrew's on the Coelian; see note of the editors of the 
Registrum, M. G. H., Epb., 1, 15. 

65 The Greek original of Zosimus's vita is not extant. The Latin version in Acta 
sanctorum, March Ill, pp. 835-839, says he became an oblate at the age of seven, 
Faustus being abbot, that he was a simple monk for thirty years, and then ruled. as abbot 
for forty years before being elected bishop under Theodore (642-649). According to this 
chronology, Faustus was abbot of St. Lucy's in 579 at the latest, and died in 602 at the 
earliest. But we know from Gregory’s Registrum (Epp. I, 67, UL, 3, VII, 36, M. G. H. 
Epb., I, 87, 160, and 484) that an Abbot John ruled St. Lucy's from 591 to 597 at least. 
It is evident that an error has crept into the translation: the figure forty years includes 
Zosimus's whole residence at St. Lucy's, thirty years as oblate and monk, and ten years as 
abbot. No suspicion is cast on this biography by its reference to raiding Saracens as 
*Vandali", for the same expression 1s used in the authentic tenth century vita of St. Leo 
Luke of Corleone referring to the Sicilian Moslems, Acta sanctorum, March I, p. 98. 

96 Liber Pont., p. 331. l 

6T Strazzulla (Museum epigraphicum, pp. 206-207) disputes Lancia di Brolo (II, 34, 
n.) regarding this font. l l 

68 Acta Sanct., pp. 825, 837. 

$9 The later frescoes of Santa Maria Antiaua illustrate the revival of Latinism: “Thes 
steedy decay of Greek form is accompanied by a change from Greek to Latin in the 
inscriptions. The inscriptions of Martin I (c. 650) are in Greek; those of John VH 
(765-07) are in Greek and Latin; and that of Paul I (757-67) is in Latin only”. Avery, 
Op. cit., p. 137. 
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the seventh century found an essentially Latin population, their influ- 
ence was merely temporary. On the contrary in Sicily (and probably in 
Lower Calabria) where, as we'have seen, they found a vigorous sub- 
stratum of Hellenes, the conjunction of these immigrants with the 
indigenous Greeks completely eliminated or Byzantinized the Latin 
group, which had been dominant for several centuries. 

When did Latinism finally disappear from Sicily? The last trace of 
it is found in a document which has hitherto been regarded as a for- 
gery, a letter of Pope Vitalian (657-672). It is one of a group of docu- 
ments used to support the claims of Monte Cassino to lands in Sicily. 
In the years 112741 130 Roger II of Sicily added all of Southern Italy to 
his domains. Monte Cassino, as the greatest monastic establishment of 
the kingdom, would naturally expect to receive considerable benefac- 
. tions in Sicily (where it then owned no property) from its new sov- 
 ereign. But Roger II proved reluctant; doubtless he was suspicious of 
Cassinese loyalty, in view of the abbey's tradition of friendship with 
both pope and German emperor. By a happy chance, legend told how 
Tertullus, the father of Placidus,'? one of St. Benedict’s favorite pupils, 
had given vast Sicilian estates to Monte Cassino, and how St. Placidus 
had gone to Sicily and there suffered martyrdom. 'The legend of these 
lands established a valuable precedent. Now there dwelt at Monte 
Cassino under Roger II the archforger of the Middle Ages, Peter the 
Deacon—a genius whose talents in our own day might have found a 
legitimate outlet in writing historical fiction. By 1130 Peter had already 
tried his hand at miscellaneous lives of saints. In a vain attempt to rouse 
the king’s generosity, he produced a series of fabrications about St. 
Placidus and the Sicilian. domains which for complexity and inventive 
ingenuity has no rival in the annals of medieval forgery.” Its chief 
components are two spurious vitae and a chronicle. But these are but- 
tressed and supplemented by a most extraordinary variety of minor 
documents. 

Two of these latter are of particular interest for us. The first is a 
letter purporting to have been written in 669 to the Benedictines of 
Monte Cassino, at that time residing in the Lateran, by monks who 
. had survived a raid of Alexandrian Saracens which had destroyed the 
monastery of St. Placidus in Messina and ruined many of the possessions 


70 All that we know about the boy Placidus is found in Gregory ls Dialogues, I. 
Cc. 2, 5, and 7, Umberto Moricca, ed. (Rome, 1924), pp. 86-go. 

TlErich Caspar, Petrus Diaconus und die Monte Cassineser Fälschungen (Berlin, 
1909), pP. 47-72. 
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of Monte Cassino in Sicily The other is the alleged reply of Pope 
Vitalian, sending some Cassinese to assist the distressed brethren in the 
work of reconstruction and urging co-operation in that pious task.” 

Cardinal Baronius, the first historian to examine these documents 
critically, rejected them as forged. His chief objection, aside from the 
exaggerated property claims of the first letter, arose from his own faulty 
chronology. On tke basis of the errors in the Liber pontificalis he be- 
lieved that Vitalian died in January, 669, and so could not have been 
responsible for the reply ascribed to him. Later scholars, although recog- 
nizing that Vitalian survived three years longer, have accepted Baronius's 
view. Mabillon, Di Giovanni, Jaffé, Ewald, and Caspar alf condemn the 
letters.* In view oz the frequent mention of St. Placidus, whose Sicilian 
martyrdom is pure fantasy,'? and the outrageous assertion that "nona- 
ginta et octo civitates et villae" of Monte Cassino had been destroyed, it 
would be a thankless task to defend the authenticity of the letter of the 
Sicilian monks to tae Cassinese at the Lateran. 

The case for the supposed epistle of Vitalian is not so black. In the 
eighteenth century the Bollandist Jacobus Bueus noticed that its ref- 
erences to landed property are much more modest than those in its 
companion and doubted Baronius’s wisdom in holding both letters “ob 
mutuam connexionem aeque fictitias"."? Caspar’s discovery that another 
torgery of the same series—the donation of Sicilian estates to St. Benedict 
by Tertullus, the father of St. Placidus—is based on a genuine document, 
probably of the sixth century,” makes it likely that other authentic 
nuclei may be found in Peter's fabrications. 


The text of the letter of Vitalian is as follows: 


Vitalianus episcopus servus servorum Dei dilectis in Christo filiis sub 
patris Benedicti et Placidi dominio in Sicilia constitutis salutem et apostolicam 
benedictionem. Ad hoc nos superna clementia in orbe terrarum praefecit 
rectores atque custodes, ut dispersa congregare, et congregata conservare, et 
destructa restituere summopere procuremus. Quapropter quia civitates, 
castra, monasteria, possessiones et villas beato Benedicto in Sicilia subditas 


12 C, Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici, ed. by A. Pagius (Lucca, 1742), Xl, 571; 
Mansi, XI, 21; G. di Giovanni, Codex Siciliae diplomaticus (Palermo, 1743), pp. 396-398; 
Migne, Par. Lat., vol. LXXXVII, col. 1005. 

13 Annales, XI, 569-570. 

74 Jean Mabillon, Annales ordinis S. Benedicti (Lucca, 1739), I, 459; Di Giovanni,. 
P. 374, note a; Jaffé-Ewald, no. 2102; Caspar, Petrus Diaconus, p. 68. 

7 Caspar, Petrus Diaconus, and H. Delehaye’s note in the new Bollandist edition of 
the Martyrologium Hiercnymianum, November II, pars posterior (Brussels, 1931), p. 541. 

76 Acta sanctorum, October III (Antwerp, 1770), p. ror. 

TT E, Caspar, "Zur dltesten Geschichte von Monte Cassino", Neues Archiv, XXXIV 
(x908), 195-207. 
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paganorum incursionibus desolatas esse audivimus, supra modum dolemus, 
omnipotentique Deo super hoc gratias agimus, qui ideo temporaliter hic 
flagella 78 irrogat, ne in aeternum puniat. Unde vos carissimi filii, a fletu et 
moerere cessare monemus, et his nostris filiis, quos de Cassinensi congrega- 
tione ad monasteria restauranda, et civitates, castra; possessiones et villas 
recuperandas in Siciliam dirigere studuimus, ut specialibus dominis deservire 
curetis, ex parte beati Benedicti et nostra praecipientes, ut in restauratione 
monasterii et possessionum illos adjuvare studeatis, coeptumque laborem ad 
effectum perducere summopere procuretis. Nos enim et vos et civitates, 
castra, possessiones et villas, quas Tertullus patricius beato patri Benedicto 
dedit, defendere, adjuvare et manu tenere parati sumus. Omnipotens Deus 
sua vos gratia benedicat, atque a cunctis adversis eripiat. Valete. 


Tae essenttal point to be noted is that if this letter were a pure 
fabrication, Peter the Deacon would have written it not in the nanie of 
Vitalian but in that of his successor, Pope Adeodatus. In 669 (or shortly 
thereafter) there was, in fact, a major Saracenic raid on Syracuse, re- 
corded both by Islamic and by Christian historians"? The Liber pontifi- 
calis, however, explicitly places this attack in the pontificate of Adeo- 
datus.) Nor is there anything in the Historia Langobardorum, which 

*Peter copied verbatim for the account of the episode in his Chronicle,” 
to correct the defective dating of Vitalian’s death found in the Liber 
pontificalis®® It is probable that Peter was also acquainted with the 
Gesta episcoporum Neapolitanorum, which likewise quotes the exact 
words of the Historia Langobardorum describing the raid, but which 
borrows from the Liber pontificalis the assertion that it occurred under 
Adeodatus.?? 

It will be seen, therefore, that Peter the Deacon had some very 
strong reason to believe that the Lider pontificalis was wrong in placing 
the Saracenic expedition under Adeodatus. In ascribing our letter to 
Pope Vitalian he was running a risk which a forger does not take 
lightly: he was flatly contradicting one of the most widely known his- 

78 "flagellari" in Mansi, XI, 22, and Migne, Paz. Lat., vol LXXXVII, col. 1006. 

*9 Amari, I, 216-222. In forging the letter from the Sicilian monks to the Cassinese, 
Peter seems to have calculated the correct date from the twelfth indiction mentioned by 
the Historia Langobardorum, ed. by L. Bethmann and G. Waitz, M. G. H., SS. Rer. 
Langob., p. 150, and by the Liber Pont., p. 344, in connection with the murder of 
Constans II, the news of which precipitated the Arab incursion. The latest discussion of 
this crime is by P. Peeters, "Une vie grecque du pape S. Martin I", Analecta Bollandiana, 
LI (1933), 228-231. On Peter's skill in computing dates, see Caspar, Petrus Diaconus, 
p. 167, n. 6. 

89 P. 346. Peter used the Liber Pont. frequently; Caspar, Petrus Diaconus, pp. 62; 114. 

81 O. Caietanus, Vitae sanctorum Siculorum (Palermo, 1657), 1, 1&r. 

82 Hist. Langob., p. 150. This history was copied at Monte Cassino in the late eleventh 
century under the Abbot Desiderius. See Leo's Chronicle, ed. by W. Watienbach, M. G. H., 


SS., VIL, 746. 
83 Ed. by G. Waitz in M. G. H., SS. Rer. Langob., p. 419. 
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torical authorities of his time and was'doing so without the support of 
any chronicle or document available to his contemporaries. Nor are we 
dealing with a mere lapsus calami on Peter's part, for his Chronicle, an 
integral portion of the Placidus forgeries, cleverly alludes to this papal 
letter . 

What was the source of information in which Peter felt such confi- 
dence? It appears to have been Vitalian’s own letter, which our fabrica- 
tor retouched in the interests of the Placidus legend and added to his 
corpus of forgeries. The present text of the epistle shows clearly that it is 
not in its original form. It contains two references to "monasteria" and 
"monasteria restauranda", both in questionable passages; but Peter be- 
trays himself when his pen follows too closely the original, and Vitalian 
enjoins the Sicilian monks to aid "in restauratione monasterii". The 
use of the word congregatio is also significant: in the twelfth century it 
usually meant a group of cloisters dependent on some great abbey; in 
our letter it is used in the pre-Cluniac sense of a single coenobium. 

To whom was the original letter sent? Since Caspar's rehabilita- 
tion of Tertullus’s donation, it seems probable that in the seventh cen- 
tury Monte Cassino possessed latifundia and even daughter-houses in 
Sicily.” The authentic sources agree that in 669 the Saracens limited 
their devastations to Syracuse and its neighborhood. We know that 
some seventy years earlier there were Latin Benedictines thereabouts, 
for we have already noticed that Maximianus, bishop of Syracuse from 
ca. 590 to 594, had been abbot of Gregory's own foundation of St. An- 
drew on the Coelian in Rome, and that Caesarius, abbot of St. Peter’s 
of Baias, near Syracuse, had formerly been a monk in Rome.*® It seems 
highly probable, then, that Peter the Deacon’s forgery rests upon an 


84 "Itaque dum Casinensi Congregationi tunc Laterani degenti relatum fuisset, qualiter 
Saraceni iam dicti Martyris Placidi Monasterium ruinae et monachos morti dedissent, 
Vitaliani Papae adminiculo fulti, cum ingenti apparatu mittentes in Siciliam, idem Mo- 
nasterium restauraverunt". Caietanus, loc. cit. 

85 Baronius nods when he writes (Annales ecclesiastici, Xl, 571) of these letters: 
“nobis parum arrident ob id potissimum, quod civitates plures in Sicilia hoc tempore 
possedisse monachi dicerentur: quando nec ipsa Romana Ecclesia vel unius oppiduli 
domina esset, ut ipsum possideret". In 685-686 the Byzantine emperor granted important 
fiscal exemptions to the papal estates in Sicily and Calabria (Liber Pont., p. 366). With- 
out other evidence the possession of these estates until 732 (see n, 88) cannot be used as 
proof of continued Latinity in Sicily. In 686-687 the rector of the papal properties was 
no longer a Roman, but a Sicilian named Constantine, deacon of the church of Syracuse 
and probably a Greek, ibid., p. 369. 

86 Above, p. 14, n. 61, and p. 15, n. 64. The Registrum also mentions an Abbot 
Eusebius of Syracuse (Epp. Il, 31, 35, M. G. H., Epp., l, 127, 131) whose monastery is 
not named, and the abbey of St. Lucy in that city (Ep. VII, 36, ibid., p. 484; also 
XII, 32, ibid., Il, 395). 
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authentic letter sent by Pope Vitalian, between 669 and his death in 672, 
to Benedictines in or near Syracuse. We are safe in assuming that if 
these monks were still clinging to St. Benedict's rule, they were not yet 
completely Byzantinized in tongue or culture. 

Vitalian’s letter is the last trace of Latinism to be discovered in Sicily 
until the coming of the Normans, four centuries later? For at least 
two generations after 669 the island remained a part of tke western 
patriarchate, but its interests and connections were almost enzirely with 
the Byzantine East. In 732, because of Rome's stand against iconoclasm, 
Leo the Isaurian confiscated the papal estates in Sicily. and Southern . 
Italy.58 There is no evidence that he transferred the bishoprizs of those 
regions to the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople? but in- 
evitably, as the pope found new political support in the Frankish kings, 
the church of Magna Graecia drifted towards the New Rome? By 787 
the ecclesiastical shift was completed, for the Sicilian bishops called the 
Byzantine patriarch "universal"? 


4 , 

87 Isidoro Carini, "Sopra un sugello siciliano inedito del Museo Britanaico", Nuove 
effemeride siciliane, ser. 1, I (1869), 214-222, 268-276, ascribes a badly damaged seal with 
a Latin inscription to the Bishop George of Catania who appears in 679 (cf. Arthur West 
Haddan and William Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland, Oxford, 1871, TI], 131). But W. de Grey Birch, Catalogue of Seals 
, dn the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 1898), vol. V, p. 37, 
no. 17,639, neglecting Carini's views, assigns it to Bishop Leo II of Cataria, whom he 
wrongly dates ca. 778 rather than ca. 725; cf. B. Pace, "I barbari ed. i bizantini in 
Sicilia’, Archivio storico siciliano, XXXVI (1911), 22, n. 1. Probably the seal is hope- 
lessly illegible. Certainly by ca. 786 Bishop Theodore of Catania had « Greek seal; 
cj. G, Libertini, “Miscellanea epigrafica”, Archivio storico per la Sicilia orientale, XXVII 
(1931), 50. 

J. Gay, "Notes sur l'hellenisme sicilien de l'occupation arabe à la conquéte normande”, 
Byzantion, Y (1924), 223, quite properly rejects the theory of Amari, I (1833), 321-324, 
II (1858), 398-399, HI (1868-1872), 204-206, 874-880, that a Latin elemert was present 
in Sicily when the Normans landed in 1060. Amari himself (II, 399) recognizes the 
weakness of his position. Similarly Paolo Orsi, in Arch. Stor. per ta Sic. Orient., XII 
(1915), 449, ‘declares unproved the theory of N. Maccarrone, La vita del latino in 
Sicilia fino all'età normanna (Florence, 1915), that a part of the Sicilian peasantry spoke 
a vulgar Latin under Moslem rule. Rohlfs (pp. 85-86) is convinced by an examination 
of the" modern Sicilian dialects that their roots lie not in the Latin brought to the island 
by the Romans but in the new Latinization of Sicily in Norman times. 

88 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. by K. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), I, 4:0. 

89 P, Lajolo, “Sul passagio delle chiese sicule sotto il dominio del patriarza bizantino”, 
Arch, Stor, per la Sic. Orient., XI (1914), 369. 

90 In the early ninth century Basil the Armenian remarks that the churches of Sicily 
and Calabria were united to Constantinople after “the pope of Old Rome “ell under the 
power of the barbarians”; cf. George of Cyprus, Descriptio orbis Romani, ed. by H. Gelzer 
(Leipzig, 1890), p. 27. . 

91 Mansi, XII, 1151, cf. pp. 983, 993, 1000; and Lancia di Brolo, If, 166-167. Shortly 
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In all else Sicily had become oriental more than 2 hundred years 
earlier. As in no other part of the West, the presence of a large in- 
digenous Hellenic population in the island enabled the Byzantinism 
brought by refugees fleeing Persians, Monothelites, and Moslems to 
strike deep roots, to obliterate the Latin elements, and to produce a 
purely Greek culture, which flourished until Saracenic conquest crushed 
it in the late ninth century. 

Lynn WHITE, JR. 

Princeton University. 


_ &zterwards the Byzantine patriarch sent a letter directly to the Sicilian bishops (thus ignor- 
ing papal claims to jurisdiction in the island), and addressed them as “evAAettovgyot”, 
that is as using the liturgy of Constantinople. John Baptiste Pitra, Juris "ecclesiastici 
Graecorum historia et monumenta (Rome, 1868), TI, 309. 
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THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY TO THE TREASURY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


p 
THE treasury was chief among the administrative departments of the 
British government which were developing in the eighteenth century. 
An understanding of its growth and of its organization and inner ma- 
chinery may contribute significantly to the historian's interpretation of 
political methods and governmental policies in that period. No political 
history of the time fails to record the activities of Walpole, Newcastle, 
Pitt, and others who held the office of first lord of the treasury; but the 
secretaries are seldom mentioned, although they frequently determined 
the course of events quite as decisively as those whose names are better 
known. The following article is intended to indicate the importance of 
the office of secretary to the treasury in the eighteenth century and to 
suggest the course of evolution which has made the office what it is 
today. 


I 


The origins of the office are obscure. It seems sufficiently clear, how- 
ever, that the sixteenth century prototype of the eighteenth century 
secretary to the treasury was the scribe or confidential secretary em- 
ployed by the treasurer of the exchequer. The transformation of the 
treasurer’s personal secretary into a civil official was largely the result 
of the process of separating the treasury from the exchequer. The first 
step toward a separation of those two departments was probably taken 
by Burghley, Queen Elizabeth’s lord high treasurer when he abandoned’ 
the custom of earlier treasurers and ceased to sit at the exchequer to 
give his orders in person.’ Burghley's directions for the issue of funds 
were written in the hand of his secretary; and from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth the writing of such directions was the peculiar function of 
the secretary. This responsibility, upon which the routine of treasury 
and exchequer depended, established the secretaryship as a necessary 
office of the government, subject to, but distinct from, the-office of 
treasurer. 

During the seventeenth century the duties.of the secretary expanded, 
and the office became more indispensable to the whole system of govern- 

1F. S. Thomas, Notes of Materials for the History of Public Departments (London, 
1846), p. 16. 
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ment. Of special significance in this development was the practice of 
placing the treasury in commission. James I introduced the practice in 
1612 on the death of the Earl of Salisbury; and after the Restoration the 
later Stuarts frequently followed James’s precedent. Since October 13, 
1714, when the last lord high treasurer left office, the treasury has in- 
variably been in commission. There were many duties of the office 
which a group of commissioners, unlike a single treasurer, could not 
actually perform themselves. Aside from the signing of certain docu- 
ments, the main business of the treasury board was to decide policies and 
give orders, which the secretary carried out. Under such circumstances 
the secretary to the treasury became an important administrative official. 

When the eighteenth century opened, a single individual *occupied 
the office of secretary; but after 1711 two secretaries usually shared the 
responsibilities. Why the Earl of Oxford, when he became lord high 
treasurer in 1711, appointed his cousin, Thomas Harley, to serve as joint 
secretary with William Lowndes is not positively known.? Possibly the 
duties of secretary appeared too heavy for one person.’ More likely, the 
earl wished one of his own confidants near him in the department, al- 
though he could not afford to dispense with the services of Lowndes, 
who was thoroughly familiar with treasury routine and was also reputed 
to be an able financier. Neither explanation is entirely convincing be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, Thomas Harley was frequently away from 
London on confidential errands unconnected with the treasury.* An- 
other more plausible reason for his appointment may be suggested. ‘The 
fees of office were attractive; and the earl doubtless thought that 
Lowndes, who was acquiring a comfortable fortune, could afford to 
share the profits of the office with a member of the Harley family. 
Whatever the reasons which prompted Harley’s appointment in 1711, 
from that date two secretaries usually shared the income, the privileges, 
and to some extent, at least, the duties of the office? In the eighteenth 

? "Mr Lowndes this day acquainted me that Thomas Harley Esq. was joined with 
him to attend my Lord Treasurer in the office of Secry of the Treary and that from this 
üme the Office Fees on all Warrants to be signed . . . were to be divided as to the 
Secrys 2/3ds thereof, share & share alike between the said Mr Lowndes & the said Mr 
Harley" (Public Record Office, Treasury 38: 438, flyleaf). 

3 John Taylour, first of the principal clerks, had for some time been assisting Lowndes. 
Although the term secretary, as well as assistant secretary, has been used to apply to 
Taylour in referring to this early period, the author finds no contemporary evidence that 
Taylour was really secretary before Nov. 3, 1714. 

4 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland, V, 155, 
184; W. R. Williams, The Parliamentary History of Wales (Brecknock, 1895), p. 174. 


5 A reference to the list of secretaries on pp. 44-45 will reveal occasional intervals when 
ene secretary served alone. At such times, he received a double share of fees. 
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century, therefore, the office of secretary to the treasury was a joint 
secretaryship. 
II 


Biographical details, such as the family background, education, and 
experience of the secretaries, contribute to an understancing of the 
office which they held. Space, however, allows only a sumraary of the 
chief factors in the making of a secretary. As for family connection, 
very few sprang from the nobility; and scarcely one half belonged un- 
questionably to the landed gentry. The remainder represented trade or, 
in several instances, Ireland or the colonies. Public school or university 
education, while not requisite for appointment, was not uncommon. 
The Inns of Court gave many of the secretaries invaluable training in 
an office which dealt so extensively in legal matters as the treasury. 
Practical experience, either in one of the lower offices of the government 
_ Or as private secretary to some important official, was required of all 
candidates, whether university graduates or not. Such educational and 
practical experience naturally resulted in bringing only men of mature 
years into the office of secretary.’ | 

Almost indispensable to those who aspired to the post of secretary to 
the treasury was a seat in the House of Commons. A large number of 
the secretaries were members of Parliament when they werz appointed 
to the treasury; most of the others were seated as soon as possible after 
appointment? Rarely did.a secretary represent a county or a large town. 
The exceptional cases included Harley, who represented Radnorshire; 


6 William Lowndes and John 'Taylour at the beginning of the century, and Charles 
Lowndes and Thomas Bradshaw a generation later, rose from clerkships zn the treasury 
to the position of secretary. Hardinge and Dyson had been clerks of the House of Com- 
mons; Edward Walpole and Henry Legge had served under the lord lieuterant of Ireland; 
four of the secretaries were promoted from subordinate positions in the office of one of 
the principal secretaries of state; and Rose, one of the most successful of the secretaries, 
had been a clerk in the record office of the exchequer, keeper of the records in the House 
of Lords, and secretary to the board of taxes. Horace Walpole was Henry Boyle's pri- 
vate secretary while the latter was chancellor of the exchequer; Henry Legge was Sir 
Robert Walpole's personal secretary; Martin, Legge's; Charles Jenkinson, Bute's; and 
George Rose advised Lord John Cavendish during Rockingham's second administration. 

T Judging from available evidence, the youngest was thirty; and Scrope was known 
with reason as “old Scrope", for he was sixty on coming into the treasury, and he re- 
mained in office until his death at the age of ninety. 

8 Exceptions to the rule included John Taylour early in the century; William Mellish 
and Charles Lowndes, appointed in 1765; and Richard Burke, appointed in 1782. Edward 
Chamberlain, who was named in 1782 but never took office, was not a member of the 
House of Commons, and George Rose did not sit in Parliament during his first period as 
secretary, but came in soon after his second appointment. Members of Parliament, Gt. 
Brit., H. C., Parliamentary Papers, 1878, vol. LXII, pt. 2. 
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Jeffreys, 3recknockshire; and Robinson, Westmoreland; but all three 
were scated some time before they entered the treasury, and all had per- 
sonal or Camily connections with the counties which they represented. 
The experience of the few secretaries who essayed contests in large 
boroughs did not encourage others to follow their example. In 1722 
William Lowndes stood for election at Westminster but was defeated 
and took refuge in East Looe, one of the safe Cornish boroughs. Scrope 
represented Bristol in 1727; but the city turned against him when he 
supported Walpole on the excise bill, and he was obliged to find a re- 
treat in Lyme Regis? James West was more successful in his relations 
with St. Albans; nevertheless, his experiences led him to the conclusion 
that a secretary ought not to stand "for a populous borough, within 
twenty miles of London"? | 

More commonly the secretaries represented small corporations or 
pocket bcroughs where contests could be avoided. The following Corn- 
ish boroughs supplied secretaries with seats in the House of Commons: 
Camelford, East Looe (on three separate occasions), Grampound, 
Launceston, Lostwithiel, Saltash. (twice), and St. Mawes. Many secre- 
taries were so fortunate as to be nominated by relatives or friends with- 
out the cost of a contest;!! others depended for assistance upon the treas- 
uryJ^ In 1754, for example, Samuel Martin received £740 for election 


9 Dicticnary of National Biography, Lowndes and Scrope; and the above list. 

10 British Museum, Additional MSS., 32921, f. 16, quoted by L. B. Namier, The 
Structure oj Politics at the Accession of George III (London, 1929), I, 103. Nevertheless, 
two open Lboroughs were secured by later secretaries to the treasury: Rochester by Grey 
Cooper, anc Chichester by Thomas Steele. Wraxall stated that Steele’s father was recorder 
of Chichester, and suggested that the Duke of Richmond was influential in securing 
Steele's appointment under Pitt (N. W. Wraxall, Posthumous Memoirs of His Own Time, 
London, 1836, I, 149). The duke's patronage very likely helped Steele to secure the elec- 
tion, 

1i Fam_ly influence probably secured Shaftesbury for Stephen Fox and Yarmouth for 
Horace anc Edward Walpole. Sir James Lowther undoubtedly named Jenkinson for 
Cockermou-h; the Duke of Northumberland used his influence at Launceston for George 
Rose; and Clive assisted Henry Strachey, who had been his secretary, to secure the elec- 
tion at Bishop's Castle. Dict. Nat. Biog.; Gentleman's Magazine, 1810, pt. I, p. 93; Parlia- 
mentary Papers of John Robinson, 1774-1784, William Thomas Laprade, ed. (London, 
1922), p. 47; The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon. George Rose, Leveson 
Vernon Harcourt, ed. (London, 1860), p. 8; and Namier, I, 129, 178, 179, 200, for facts 
about the boroughs. 

12 When and to what extent Government employed offices and funds to influence elec- 
tions remains to be demonstrated. Mr. Namier has published an excellent study of the 
' period of tke elections of 1754 and 1761. Lacking a thorough study of earlier years one 
can only stzte, on the basis of available evidence, that the treasury did not use patronage 
for election purposes in the early eighteenth century to the extent that it did later. Early in 
the century the treasury did not insist upon making nominations to all revenue places it- 
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expenses at Camelford and the promise of a place in the alienation of- 
fice for a man who could command a certain number of votes in the 
borough.? The Government was naturally influential where ‘it had 
numerous places at its disposal. Three of the Cinque Ports—Seaford, 
New Romney, and Rye—were represented by secretaries in the eight- 
eenth century; and Harwich, known as a treasury borough, returned a 
secretary to Parliament continuously from 1767 to 1782. This practice 
of securing seats in the House of Commons for secretaries indicates 


something of the importance of parliamentary membership to the 
treasury. 


Even the laws by which Parliament limited and regulated its own 
membership favored the secretaries to the treasury. The requirement 
that ministers should resign their seats and seek re-election on accepting 
office under the crown did not affect the secretaries; and the act of 1742, 
which excluded clerks of the treasury from Parliament, specifically ex- 
empted the secretaries.* Like all members of the House, however, the 
secretaries were technically obliged to possess legal property qualifica- 
tion, an estate in land worth £300 a year in the case'of a borough repre- 
sentative, and £600 in the case of a knight of a shire.” But as it was pos- 


self; it left the naming of customs offcers, for instance, to the commissioners of the cus- 
tems, Godolphin evidently tried to keep the revenue officers out of politics, if his admoni- 
tion to the customs commissioners to instruct their officers "to forbear meddling in any 
way in elections” is to be taken literally (Calendar of Treasury Books, 1702, p. 51). 
After the disfranchisement act of 178z (22 George III, c. 41), the result of treasury influ- 
ence became less predictable (Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson, p. 8o). 

18 Namier; II, 417-418. That Martin did not depend entirely upon treasury assist- 
ance, the following extract from.his own account book shows: “Pd Cha. Phillipps Esq? of 
Camelford my share being 2 thirds of an allowance of 40£ per ann. or bounty agreed to 
be pd to Clode between us, while I served for Camelford, being the last years payment 
ended at Lady day 1768 by draught on Drummonds." The amount was £26.13.4. Add. 
MSS., 41359, p. 224, Apr. 11, 1770. 

146 Anne, c. 41, 825. 15 George Il, c. 22, 83, “Provided always, and it is hereby 
enacted and declared by the, authority aforesaid, That nothing in this act shall extend, or 
be construed to extend, or relate to, or exclude . . . the secretaries of the treasury". 

15 For the necessary parliamentary qualification, Samuel Martin was ready to sacri- 
fice his inheritance, as one learns from his own account. “I recollect perfectly", he wrote 
tc his father in 1776, "that when you were deliberating thirty vears agoe about'accepting 
of Frederick Prince of Wales's offer to bring me into Parliament for a thousand pounds, 
and some hesitation occurred on acct of the expence of a fair & honest qualification of 
300f a year, I proposed that if you would enable me by a life annuity of that value 
issuing out of lands in England to receive conscientiously a seat in Parliament, I would 
relinquish to my brother George your eldest son by your second marriage my pretensions, 
from priority of birth to expect the succession to your Estate at your death you agreed to 
my proposition and furnished me with 4gooo£ odd hundred pounds which were laid out 
in the purchase of such a qualification as I wanted" (The Martin Papers, Add. MSS., 
41348, the folios of which were not yet numbered when used by the writer). 
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sible for a man to acquire a temporary or fictitious qualification, the 
secretaries did not necessarily hold property in land when they took 
their seats in Parliament. 

More important than any of the requirements mentioned above, in 
fact the stne qua non for appointment as secretary to the treasury, was 
a powerful patron. When Samuel Martin was trying to explain to his 
father the impossibility of making his brother secretary to the treasury, 
he summarized the qualification of a candidate for the office as follows: 
". .. he must be in Parliament, he must be qualified with 300£ a year 
as well as knowledge, he must be thought capable of being usefull in an 
office that will not endure negligence or amusement, and, what is no 
less essential than the rest I must have power to drag my brothtr after 
me into a lucrative employment & one of the most envied (so little. are 
the alleys of it known) in the kingdom”. Apparently Martin felt that 
he lacked the necessary influence to serve as his brother's patron. Nat- 
urally the most influential patron in treasury affairs, as in fact in most 
governmental matters, was the first lord of the treasury, and next to 
him, the chancellor of the exchequer. Martin himself had been intro- 
duced to the treasury by Legge when the latter was chancellor of the 
exchequer. In four cases during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the first lord filled the office of secretary with one of his own relations: 
Thomas Harley was a cousin of the Earl of Oxford, under whom he 
served; Charles Stanhope, a cousin of Sir James Stanhope, first lord of 
the treasury; Horace Walpole, a brother of Sir Robert; and Edward, 
Sir Robert's son. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century there is no instance of 
blood relationship between the first lords and the secretaries. The for- 
mer in that period seem to have chosen their secretaries primarily for 
political considerations. Whately and Cooper, for example, were both 
political writers and attracted attention because of their. political views 
and their ability as pamphleteers. John Robinson may have recom- 
mended himself to the Government by the training he had received as 
agent to Sir James Lowther, renowned as a borough manager.I? Rich- 
ard Burke was given his appointment to compensate his brother Ed- 
mund for not being named a member of the treasury board in 1782.1? 


16 Edward and Annie G. Porritt, Unreformed House of Commons (Cambridge, 1903), 
l, 171 ff. 

17 Add. MSS., 41353. 

18 See Whately, Cooper, Robinson, in Dict. Nat. Biog. 

19]John Morley, Burke (London, 1910). pp. 97, 138-139. Burke was not the first 
choice or even the second, however. Edward Chamberlain had been named, but was 
never called to the board because of his death on April 6. Scots Magazine, 1782, p. 221. 
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But the element of patronage was not lacking because these nominations 
were political. Throughout the century the secretaries owed their ap- 
pointments to friendly patrons who, as party leaders, claimed the 
allegiance of those whom they placed in office. 


III 


The relation between the patrons and the secretaries often deter- 
mined the latters’ tenure of office. In other words, the connection be- 
tween the first lord (or the chancellor of the exchequer) and the secre- 
taries often resulted in the resignation of one or both of them when the 
ministers left office. The history of the tenure of the secretary’s office is 
sufficiently significant to warrant a somewhat detailed account. Tenure 
is of interest for its connection with the development of parties and party 
politics, and in the study of the secretary's office it is peculiarly important 
because it caused definite changes in the office early in the nineteenth 
century. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century there was apparently no 
problem of tenure. ‘There seems to have been a tradition of permanence 
in connection with the office, which persisted, as far as the first secretary 
was concerned, until 1758.2 William Lowndes, John Scrope, Nicholas 
Hardinge—each one in succession remained in office as long as he lived, 
and each may be said to have occupied what might be called the per- 
manent place in the office.” After the death of Hardinge the tradition 
was broken. 

As far as the second secretary was concerned, there was an unwritten 
rule, seldom violated, that he should resign with his patron, to make 
room for a new appointee. Harley, who entered the treasury ten days 
after his cousin became lord high treasurer, left office when Oxford was 
succeeded by the Duke of Shrewsbury. Under Shrewsbury William 
Lowndes was the only secretary in the office; but soon after the Earl 
of Halifax became first lord, John Taylour was promoted to the position 
of secretary. Taylour’s tenure was brief because Walpole came into office 
on October 11, 1715, and the following day his brother Horatio sup- 
planted Taylour. The two Walpoles left the treasury together on April 
15, 1717. On the latter date James Stanhope became first lord, and at 


» 


20 This situation existed in spite of the fact that the secretaries came into possession 
of their office by the most informal procedure, simply being "called in" to take their 
places at the board. 

21 The word “permanent” in this connection was not ir onic Bony usage, but for 
convenience will be used in this article. 
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once bis cousin was admitted as secretary. Charles Stanhope remained 
at the office under the Earl of Sunderland (Sunderland and Stanhope 
having merely exchanged offices) but was replaced by Horatio Walpole 
when Sir Robert became first lord again in April, 1721. Legge, who 
was the last of Walpole's appointees, remained at the treasury during 
the confusing political events that immediately followed Walpole's resig- 
nation in February, 1742, but vacated the office the following July. 
Henry Furnese held the position for a few months in 1742 and was then 
succeeded by Jeffreys, the protegé of the Pelham family?^ Practical 
rather than purely political considerations probably dictated that Jeffreys 
should leave the treasury in 1746, as he was one of the least successful 
secretaries. He was followed by James West, a model by comparison, 
who remained in office during the treasurerships of Pelham and New- 
castle, retired with the latter in 1756, returned again with Newcastle in 
July, 1757, and again resigned with his patron in 1762. 

West's case, therefore, furnishes a very clear illustration of the 
relation between patronage and tenure. Martin's case, on the con- 
trary, follows neither rules nor precedents. He certainly was not one 
of those who held office by permanent tenure; and yet he failed to fol- 
low his patron out of office. Perhaps his problem was more difficult than 
that of the others because he was originally recommended by Legge, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and not by the first lord of the treasury. 
Martin came into the office in 1756 with the Duke of Devonshire's 
board; but for some unexplained reason he left the treasury in 1757, two 
months before the changes in the ministry. To his evident disappoint- 
ment, he was not invited to take his old place after the reorganization 
in July, in spite of the fact that there had been a general agreement for 
the restitution of offices (or so Martin believed), and Legge was still 
chancellor of the exchequer. Any agreement to the contrary notwith- 
standing, Newcastle took advantage of his prerogative as first lord and 
recalled James West. Hardinge’s death in 1758 created an opening in 
the office which Newcastle filled, after some delay, by the appointment 
of Martin. Whether Martin then owed allegiance to Legge or to New- 
castle was a matter of dispute?* When Legge was displaced in 1461, 
Martin kept his office. His letter to his father on that occasion is sig- 
nificant: “As to my own affairs, not thinking myself in the slightest 

22 Williams, p. 19; Namier, II, 489 ff. 

23 Add. MSS., 41356. 


24 Ibid., 41355. Martin himself insisted that his obligation for his appointment was to 
Legge. 
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measure bound (nor being indeed permitted by him) to quit my offices, 
because Mr. Legge was displaced; you see from.my continuance, that I 
stand upon my own legs.” ” If Martin thought of himself as the logical 
successor to Hardinge with a title to life tenure in the secretary’s office, 
he must have been disappointed, for although he remained at the treas- 
ury while Bute was first lord, he vacated the office when Grenville came 
to be head of the treasury. 

From 1763, the date of Martin's retirement, to 1782 no consistent 
policy in regard to tenure is discernible, although there was an increas- 
ing tendency for both secretaries to resign when there was a change in 
the cabinet" As Dyson, Bute's appointee, remained in office only a few 
months after Bute resigned, Grenville had the unusual opportunity of 
appointing both secretaries, and they resigned with him in 1765. His 
successor Rockingham, therefore, also appointed two secretaries. A de- 
tailed history of the changes in the period from 1765 to 1762 would be 
tedious and unnecessary. A mere comparison of the dates of thé min- 
istries with those of the secretaryships shows that while several secre- 
taries survived the resignation of their superiors, the survival was for 
a short time only. 

In 1782 both Grey Cooper, who had served several boarcs, and John 
Robinson, North’s appointee, resigned when the North ministry went 
out of office, and established a precedent for the remainder of the century. 
Thereafter both secretaries left office when there was a change of min- 
istry. 

The reasons for abandoning permanent tenure are not so obvious as 
one might at first think. Patronage was no doubt an important element 
in bringing about the change, but not patronage in the sense of the spoils 
system—a system which permits not only the appointment, but also the 
dismissal, of civil officials, for partisan reasons. The spoils system was 
obviously making very little headway in the treasury department, for 
there was no question of dismissing clerks when there was a change of 
ministers. Furthermore, if the secretaryship had been valued chiefly 


25 Ibid., 41353, undated, but obviously referring to the dismissal of Legge, Mar. 21, 
1761, when Barrington became chancellor of the exchequer. A memorandum in the 
Newcastle Papers, Jan, x8, 1761, seems to show that Martin was also in danger of being 
removed, but he apparently did not suspect it (tbid., 32917, f. 464). 


26 A. possible exception is found in the case of Lowndes, who was induced to give up 
a principal clerkship. Bradshaw was appointed over the heads of other clarks; otherwise 
the rule of seniority prevailed in making promotions (Treasury 29:34, pp. 206-207, 232; 
Treasury 1:419). When natural vacancies occurred, they were, of course, filled with 
friends of the ministers. 
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as a political pawn, a new minister would hardly have requested his 
predecessor’s secretary to remain in office.. It is significant that the secre- 
taries themselves often took the initiative in resigning, thus proving 
allegiance to their retiring chief." One must look to the changing 
character of the secretary's office, rather than to the growth of patronage 
in the modern sense, for an explanation of the change in tenure. As 
Lowell has said, “The keeping out of politics . . . and the permanence of 
tenure must, in the long run, go together". But the secretaries were 
not refraining from politics; on the contrary, in the latter half of the 


eighteenth century, they were devoting more and more of their time 
to political activities. ° 


IV 


The functions of the secretary may be classified as personal (or pri- 
vate), administrative, and political. Inasmuch as that classification cor- 
responds to the chronological development of the office, it forms a con- 
venient basis for discussing the secretaries’ work. The personal services 
were a survival from the time when the secretary was the personal serv- 
ant of the treasurer. Even in the eighteenth century the secretaries were 
always at the command of the chief officers of the board—the first lord 
and the chancellor of the exchequer.” For instance, at seven-thirty one 
evening James West sent a message to the Duke of Newcastle explain- 
ing that since five o’clock in the morning he had been working on a 
certain matter of bank business which must be finished that evening, but 
concluded, “If My Lord Duke would have him attend him, he will 
come the moment he can dress himself”2° West’s colleague, Samuel 
Martin, apologized to the duke for sending instead of personally carry- 


21 On North’s invitation, Bradshaw remained in office for a short time after Grafton 
resigned, When he finally left the treasury, he wrote to Grafton: "All your Grace's 
friends, as well as mine, know from me, that I leave the Treasury, because you are no 
longer at the head of it—I have a high esteem for Lord N—but I cannot transfer the 
warmth of attachment which is necessary for my situation, to whoever sits at that Board.” 
(Grafton Papers, no. 616, Aug. 23, 1770. The writer is indebted to her Grace the 
Duchess of Grafton for permission to use these papers.) For reasons similar to those of 
Bradshaw, George Rose refused to continue in office after Pitt resigned (Diaries. and 
Correspondence of Rose, p. 291). In contrast to this attitude is that of Samuel Martin. 
who wrote to Lord Barrington in 1762 “that he had never professed political attachment: 
but served on the bare principles of doing his Duty and making himself useful” (Add 
MSS., 41355). Even in 1762 that attitude was hardly acceptable to the politicians. 

28 A. Lawrence Lowell, The Government of England (New York, 1909), I, 147. 


29 This was true, although these officials had their own private secretaries. New 
castle had several. 


30 Add. MSS., 32888, Feb. 6, 1759. 
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ing a letter, with the following explanation: “I am obliged to stay at 
home in order to look over & consider the system of excise laws, this 
knowledge being necessary to prepare Mr. Legge as well as myself for 
the day of taxes.” ?* Such personal attendance upon the first lord as was 
implied in these two notes must often have interfered with the depart- 
mental or administrative duties of the secretaries. 

Naturally enough, perhaps, the administrative functions were the 
only ones which were officially recognized in the eighteenth century. 
For example, the investigating commission of 1786 described the work 
of the secretaries in broad outlines as follows: “The duty of the Joint 
Secretarjes isto attend the Board, to receive their orders, see to the execu- 
tion.of the same, and generally to superintend the conduct of the busi- 
ness in every department of the Office.” ?? 

To list all the departmental functions of the secretaries, summarized 
in the commissioners report, is manifestly impossible; a few illustrations 
must suffice to indicate the varied character of the work and the respon- 
sibility of the position. "The duty of attending the board, which appears 
first in the commission’s summary, was the least of the secretaries’ duties; 
but the work which preceded and followed board meetings consumed a 
large part of their time. There was no permanent rule in regard to fre- 
quency of board meetings. In practice the number varied from one to 
six a week. The more experienced the board, the less often it was likely 
to meet. Walpole, Pelham, and Newcastle found it possible to carry on 
the work of the department with meetings only once a week, and long 
vacations in August and September. During critical periods more fre- 
quent sessions were required. 

Before the board met, the secretaries prepared the business which was 
to be considered. Preparation involved the reading of innumerable let- 
ters, memorials, and petitions on which action was required, deciding 
which of these should be read to the board in full, and which should be 
briefly summarized. One of the secretaries outlined the business of the 
meeting, possibly, but not necessarily, in consultation with the first 


31 Thid., f. 196. Legge's enemies slightingly referred to the "clerk-like knowledge of 
finances" which he was able to acquire through the industry of “S.M” (Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine, 1764, p. 554). 

32 Accounts and Papers, Gt. Brit., H. C., Parliamentary Papers, 1806, VII, 51. Accord- 
ing to the same report, the business of the treasury board was “to consider and determine 
upon all matters relative to Your Majesty’s Civil List, or other revenues; to give directions -- 
for the conduct of all Boards and persons entrusted with the receipt, management, or 
expenditure of the said revenues; to sign all warrants for the necessary payments thereout,. 
and generally to superintend every branch of revenue belonging to Your Majesty or the 
Public" (ibid.). 
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lord’? and drafted resolutions which would be appropriate for the board 
to adopt?* Both secretaries were informed on the subjects to be dis- 
cussed and possessed statistics and facts of all kinds which the board 
might require in reaching a decision. 

In preparing the business for the board, the secretaries had an op- 
portunity to exert a great influence upon treasury policies. The treasury 
lords were usually less well informed on the details of the problems with 
which they dealt than were their secretaries, whose business it was to 
become experts in matters of government finance and treasury adminis- 
tration. The secretaries had the advantage of handling the original 
correspondence and meeting in person many of the individuals whose 
cases came before the board. They had worked with actual figures of 
debts, taxes, and parliamentary estimates. For these reasons the mem- 
bers of the board were inclined to accept the recommendations of the 
secretaries. Their influence was especially great if the head of the treas- 
ury was more interested in politics than in financial problems. Even 
under Grenville, who was far from being uninterested in finance, the 
secretaries assumed important responsibilities. For instance, in the 
spring of 1765, Jenkinson, who was secretary at that time, wrote to Gren- 
ville: “I haye settled a Plan for remitting the American Revenue. It 
concerns no body but the Receiver General of the Customs, & the Per- 
sons who have contracted to remit the Pay of the Troops . . . but as it 
relates to the Payment of Public Money it is proper that it sh? be done by 
a Minute of the Board, I send you the Draught of such a Minute". 
Quite certain that Grenville and the board would accept his plan, 
Jenkinson had already directed the commissioners of the customs to 
inform the collectors in America of what the treasury intended to do.” 

Whenever the board met, one of the secretaries presented the business 
as he had prepared it, and the other secretary took the minutes. The 
board heard the matters outlined, listened to the papers that were read, 
and sometimes, in connection with the business of the day, interviewed 
outsiders. Usually the secretary in charge of the papers indicated briefly 


33 Samuel Martin to the Duke of Newcastle: "The business necessary to be dispatched 
tomorrow is...” (Add. MSS., 32887, £. 84). 

84 Thomas Bradshaw to Jenkinson: “The Treasury Board will meet on Tuesday 
next—I shall prepare suck a Minute as you recommend, & which I think very proper upon 
reading the representation from the Commfs of the Customs in America” (zb:d., 38205, 
f. 123). Further evidence of a secretary’s preparing the resolutions is found in Grafton 
Papers, no. 641. 

85 Add. MSS., 38304, ff. 135-136. Plans of this nature were directly related to the 
efficiency of the military service in America, and of more importance than Jenkinson’s 
note suggests. 
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on the back of each the corresponding order of the board. Such orders 
referred petitions or memorials to other offices, as that of the attorney 
general, the board of trade, or one of the principal secretaries of state, 
for further information; postponed a decision; granted the request, 
. wholly or in part; or absolutely denied it The board might take no 
action whatever in regard to a petition, in which case the endorsement, 
nil, succinctly told the story. The endorsements and the. minutes con- 
tained the decisions of the board. The function of the secretaries was to 
see that these decisions were carried out. l 

The administrative work of the secretaries often involved great re- 
sponsibjlity.” If a board's orders were simple and direct, involving little 
more than routine action, a clerk might be depended upon to execute 
them; in many cases, however, the board's directions made it necessary 
for the secretaries to use their own judgment and discretion. For exam- _ 
ple, they were ordered to- draft many important documents, such as 
commissions and instructions for newly appointed officers? 

In drafting commissions and instructions, the secretaries copied long 
established forms, but for new offices they were obliged to supplement 
the old forms with original clauses, defining the powers of the new 
officials and describing the methods of procedure which they should fol- 
low. More than superficial knowledge was needed in such cases. For 
instance, when called upon to frame commissions and instructions for 
officers who were to sell the land in recently acquired islands of the 
West Indies, the secretaries required information in regard to geograph- 
ical, social, and economic conditions in the islands. The advice which 
they secured from the board of trade, inhabitants of the islands, mer- 
chants, and sea captains recently returned from the West Indies was 
often conflicting and lacking in essential details. In the end, according 
to their judgment, the secretaries were obliged to prepare the commis- 
sions, and what was more difficult, the instructions. Members of the 
treasury board usually ratified such drafts without question." 

Another important phase of the secretaries’ work was drawing up 
terms of contracts. The first lord often handled the delicate negotiations 
with the merchants who contracted to supply the armies abroad with 
food, fuel, or funds, but the secretaries put the general agreements into 


36 Treasury 29:25, p. 169, for example. 

37 The minutes, at least, do not indicate that changes were made. See, for example, 
Treasury 29:45, p. 204. Add. MSS., 32905, f. 389, gives drafts of instructions drawn 
up by Martin and submitted to Newcastle. Individual members of the board, especially 
the first lord, might, of course, make suggestions while the secretaries were drafting the 
documents. 
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definite formt? In 1758 Newcastle apparently intended to leave full 
responsibility to Martin in regard to a contract for sending coals to 
Louisburg, for he wrote as follows: "I intend Colebrooke and Nesbet 
should contract for the garrison of Louisbourgh in the same manner (1I 
don't say on the same terms) that Alderman Baker does for Nova 
Scotia . . . I depend upon you to see it done." ?? 

Bills introduced into Parliament by the first lord of the treasury or 
the chancellor of the exchequer might be of more far-reaching im- 
portance than commissions or business contracts, but the framing of 
bills was also the work of the secretaries. The treasury lords might agree 
upon the principle of a bill, but one of the secretaries* supplied the 
proper wording and frequently the essential administrative details. In 
many cases the secretaries probably suggested legislation, although posi- 
tive proof is lacking, for it is usually difficult to ascertain the real origin 
of a Government bill. This difficulty has long been apparent in discus- 
sions of the American stamp tax. Regardless of the source of the sug- 
gestion for the measure, however, the bill as approved by the treasury 
lords was drafted by the secretary, Thomas Whately." 

While the drafting of formal documents required much thought 
and care, ordinary correspondence took far more time. The volume of 
letters was tremendous, for the correspondents of the treasury included 
not only a vast, number of revenue officials at home and in the colonies, 
but also representatives of all the other branches of the government—as 
there was no branch which did not have business with the treasury. 
Many of the letters written by the secretaries to revenue officials were 
in the nature of instructions, explaining or supplementing the formal 
documents. Unlike the commissions and instructions, however, the 
letters were seldom submitted ta the board for formal approval. The 
signature of one of the secretaries at the end of a letter carried the 
authority of the treasury. "Therefore, it was a grave responsibility which 
the secretary assumed when he wrote, dictated, or signed a letter. 

One particular tvpe of treasury letter, signed by the secretary, was 
the letter of direction, which was the final authority for making pay- 


88 Legal questions concerning the drafting of contracts and other papers were re- 
ferred to the solicitor to the treasury. 

39 Add. MSS., 41354. 

40 Edward Hughes, Studies in Administration and Finance, 1558-1825 (Manchester, 
1934), DD. 234, 311, refers to the work of both Lowndes and Scrope in drafting bills. 

41 Add. MSS., 35910, ff. 310 ff., "Copy of M? Secretary Whateley's Gen! Plan for an 
American Bill Approved in Conference before all the Lords of the Treasury". In 1765 
Jenkinson was framing a bill to billet soldiers in North America, probably the Quartering 
Act of that year (rbid., 33304, f. 134). 
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ments from the exchequer. The letter indicated when payments were 
to be made on issues authorized by privy seals, treasury warrants, and 
the auditor's orders; the amount to be issued; and the funds from 
which the sums were to be drzwn. The purpose of the letter was to pre- 
vent a shortage of cash in the exchequer at any time and tc direct the 
order in which claims upon the exchequer should be honored^? Each 
week the treasury received from the exchequer a statement of cash, and 
the secretaries sent to the auditor of the receipt of the exchequer letters 
of direction for the issue of funds, limited in amount to the available 
cash. Just how much responsibility was left to the secretaries in writ- 
ing such lettérs is a question. When funds were plentiful the letter of 
direction was obviously merely a form; but when funds were scarce the 
letter of direction assumed real importance. At such times the head of 
the treasury probably gave the orders for such letters, but the board as a 
whole took no férmal action on the matter.** 

Another fiscal duty of the secretaries was that of accepting bills of 
exchange. When commanders abroad found it impossible to secure 
funds for the service of the government otherwise, they drew bills of 
exchange upon the treasury. The rules in regard to accepting such bills 
varied from time to time, and one of the secretaries’ duties was to see 
that the regulations were enforced. If bills were received which were 
drawn contrary to regulations, the treasury board decided whether such 
bills should be accepted or not. Bills drawn according to regulations or 
ordered accepted by the treasury lords were marked as accepted by one 
of the secretaries and were then payable at the treasury or, azcording to 
an arrangement of 1765, at the Bank of England. 

42 Add. MSS., 30219, pp. 27 ff. To prevent exceptions such as had been made under 
certain circumstances, the board issued the following order, Jan. 26, 1725: "My Lords 
direct that for the future no Sums of Money be issued at the Exchequer by virtue of any 
Privy Seals Wa!T!3 or Orders out of Arrears of Money applicable to the Debts of the late 
King William or Queen Anne without a L™ signed by one of the SectY8 o2 the Treasury 
directing such payment by Order of the Lords of the Treasury” (Treasury 29:24, pt. II, 
p. 29). 

13 From the various receivers o2 revenue the treasury learned how much each de- 
posited in the exchequer. From the reports received from the exchequer and the receivers 
the clerks of accounts prepared the cash papers for the information of the secretaries and 
the board. 

44 The minutes of board meetings seldom mention letters of direction, but in 1726 
the following exceptional note appeared: “Mr. Chancellor marks as many on the List of 
unsatisfyed Warrants as are to be paid out of the Cash of this Week and a Letter was 
signed for the same accordingly" (Treasury 29:25, p. 218). See Disposition Books for 
the letters of direction, Minute Books for the period when Godolphin was lord high 
treasurer and Henry Boyle was chancellor of the exchequer contain occasional references 


to the reading and approving of letters of direction. 
45 Treasury 29:37, Dp. 155-156. 
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While issues of money were ordinarily made from the exchequer, or 
from one of the pay offices, directly to the recipient, the secretaries made 
certain confidential payments themselves.** "Treasury warrants were 
made out to one of them, and he drew the money from the exchequer 
and distributed it eccording to the directions of the first lord. Much 
mystery had surrounded the two funds designated as secret service and 
special service, chiefly because the secretaries were accountable to the 
king and not to Parliament for the way in which they disposed of such 
money. John Scrop2 refused to take an oath to answer questions about 
his secret service accounts on the ground that "the Disposal of the 
Secret Service money by the Nature of it requires the utmost Secrecy 
and is accounted for to His Majesty only and therefore His*Majesty 
could not permit him to disclose anything on that Subject".** 

Many of the administrative functions thus far discussed were of a 
routine character, which could be performed by clerks under the super- 
vision of the secretaries. But the supervision of a staff of clerks, increas- 
ing in number from. twelve to thirty, not to mention messengers, door- 
keepers, housekeepers, and other servants, was in itself a task and a 
responsibility. Earlv in the century the secretaries named the clerks, 
with the consent of the board;*? but as the political value of patronage 
was more fully appreciated, the first lord tended to monopolize the 
power of appointment himself. The work of the clerks was regulated 
by orders probably drawn up and recommended by the secretaries but 
adopted by the board and changed from time to time9? After 1759, and 

ery likely before that time, one of the clerks read the papers at board 
meetings, although when business was divided between the secretaries, 
$6 In some cases money was paid out by the receivers of the revenue. 

47 Add. MSS., 38337, £. 99; Commons Journals, XXIV, 299, slight variation, quoted 
in Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1742-1745, p. xl. Many of those who re- 
ceived payments at the treasury were old servants or impecunious friends of the Govern- 
ment, or in some cases former officials, pensioners on the bounty of the crown. One 
typical case is illustrated by the following note which Jenkinson wrote to “Mr. S. John- 
son" in 1765: "Having quitted the Office I held under His Majesty's Govt I have no 
longer the Payment of tke Annual Stipend which you receive from the Crown, & least 
you should not yet be informed to whom you are to apply: I think it proper to acquaint 
you, that M7 Mellish I £nd is the Person who is intrusted with this Business" (Add. 
MSS., 38305, f. 19). For secret and special service accounts, see Parliamentary Papers of 
John Robinson, pp. 135 ff; Add. MSS., 41356; Namier, I, 215 ff; and The Grenville 
Papers, William James Smith, ed. (London, 1853), III, 143-144. 

"48 Treasury 29:24, pt. ll, p. 92; 29:25, p. 61; 29:27, p. 202. Minutes of a somc- 
what later date read "appointed by My Lords" (ibid., 29:29, p. 109). 

49 Ibid., 29:25, p. 173; "the appointment of clerks being the Duke of Newcastle's 
peculiar province" (Add. MSS., 41353). 


50 Treasury 29:22, pp. 29 ff.; 1:338, a proposed distribution; 29:33, p. 218; 29:45, 
pp. 53 ff.; Add. MSS., 30219. 
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the duty of reading the papers was regularly assigned to the elder secre- 
tary. The clerks wrote many of the letters carrying out the orders of 
the board,?? although the task of writing such letters was assigned to 
the junior secretary. Clerks handled the funds for bounties, a secretary 
writing the orders for payment in the name of the first lord ? and. 
auditing the accounts?* Many other departmental functions, too nu- 
merous to mention, were performed by the clerks, but the responsibil- 
ity for their performance remained with the secretaries. 

Closely connected with the personal obligations which the secretaries 
owed to the first lord of the treasury, or with the administrative work of 
the treasury office, just described, there was another set of duties which 
tended to become political in character. If the secretaries were members 
of the House of Commons, as most of them were, they could render val- 
uable service to the treasury bench because of their expert knowledge 
of finance.** Scrope, for example, was said to be “perhaps the coolest, 
the most experienced, faithful, and sagacious friend the ministers had. 
He was greatly trusted in all matters of revenue, and seldom or never 
spoke but to facts, and when he was clear on his point.” °° The secre- 
taries became skilled in the technique of parliamentary procedure and 
used their art to secure the passage of Government bills and to block 
legislation by the Opposition. Occasionally they introduced financial 
measures, and they often served on committees appointed to bring in 
bills. When the House divided, the secretaries were likely to be named 
as tellers.?* 

The position of teller was politically strategic, for in that position a 
secretary could readily count the friends and foes of Government. From 
his observations he drew up the division lists, which indicated the 
strength of Government and formed a record of individual votes. As 
the secretary to the treasury had at his disposal information in regard to 


91 Treasury 29:33, p. 218; Chatham Papers, G. D. 8:231. Possibly the board intended 
only that the clerk should read papers if the secretary were absent. 

92 Treasury 29:22, pp. 29 ff. In the absence of both secretaries one of the principal 
clerks signed letters (Letter Books). 

33 John Robinson to Pratt, "by the Order of Lord North”, to pay bearer ten pounds 
(Treasury, 1:517). 

54 Sheridan reported to the board that he had examined Rowe’s accounts of allow- 
ances to American sufferers (1bid., 39:54, p. 257). 

35 Rockingham’s administration in 1765 must have been handicapped by having 
neither secretary in Parliament. During his ministry in 1782, only one secretary was a 
member. 

96 Parliamentary History, VIII, 1196. 

91 Evidence for these generalizations may be found in the parliamentary debates. 
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all the members who had received favors from the Government (such 
as pensions, places, contracts, or assistance in elections, either for them- 
selves or their friends), he was advantageously situated to whip in those 
members when an important vote was to be taken. In other words, the 
secretary to the treasury had unusual opportunities for managing the 
House of Commons. John Robinson, more than any of his predeces- 
sors, used these opportunities in a thoroughly systematic way? He 
and Grey Cooper together, the one by his control of members, the other. 
through his use of legislative tactics, made parliamentary management: 
an art. 

Of fundamental importance for the control of Parliament was the 
control of elections. The political game of election managemefit was 
one in which the Government had long taken part, but it was not al- 
ways considered a fuaction of the secretary to the treasury. Because of 
their close association with the first lord, the secretaries to the treasury 
occasionally handled political correspondence, but the private secretaries 
of Pelham, Newcastle, and Bute relieved the treasury officers of a large 
share of the political business.” In later years, however, the secretariesto — , 
the treasury undertook the management of elections and accepted re- 
sponsibility for those continuous processes by which parliamentary ma- 
jorities were fostered.?? 

Patronage was the most effective means of controlling Parliament 
and elections, as political leaders gradually came to realize. Before the 
raiddle of the century the first lord of the treasury had gathered into 
his own hands the power of appointment, which at the beginning of the 
period had been divided among various subordinates.?! With the nego- 
tiations and bargaining which preceded the making of an appointment 

58 Naturally the other friends of the Government worked with the secretary to whip 
in the members and to keep track of votes. 

39 A similar situation probably existed under Walpole, but without more evidence it 
is unsafe to hazard a generalization. 

60 The Correspondence of King George the Third from 1760 to December, 1783, Sir 
John Fortescue, ed. (London, 1928); Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson; Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Tenth Report, X, App. Vl, pp. 6 ff. 

$1 Evidence is found in successive minute books and in the correspondence of the 
treasury, and has been especially noted in relations between the treasury board and the 
commissioners of the customs. Godolphin was accustomed to approve proposals for ap- 
pointment made by the commissioners. In the early thirties there are many instances of 
nomination by the treasury, In 1742, under the Ear] of Wilmington, there was a tem- 
porary reversion to the earlier method. Hughes, in his study of the salt office (op. cit., 

p. 311), makes the following statement: “The sustained Treasury attack on the major 


revenue departments’ control of local appointments dates at least from 1729." Another 
phase of the patronage problem was the attempt to prevent interference by the king. 
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the secretaries to the treasury were not necessarily concerned.?? Jenkin- 
son, for example, having dezlt with patronage when he was Bute’s pri- 
vate secretary and having become, as be expressed it, "thoroughly tired 
with that branch of the business", after he came to the treasury in 1763 
was accustomed to refer requests for office to Charles Lloyd, Grenville's 
own secretary? An arrangement, however, which separated patronage 
from the management of elections, and either one from the management 
of the House of Commons, fell short of perfect efficiency. John Robin- 
son appreciated this fact and under Lord North successfully combined 
the three political functions which since his time have usually been con- 
nected with the office of secretary to the treasury: the management of 
the H&use of Commons, the management of elections, and the distribu- 
tion of patronage. He exercised the three functions very effectively to 
keep Lord North’s Government in power. The result, as far as the sec- 
retary's office was concerned, was to exaggerate the importance of polit- 
ical functions without reducing the administrative responsibilities, so- 
that the combination of personal, administrative, and political duties be- 
came increasingly burdensome. 


V 


A proper organization of the treasury would seem to have required 
a fair division between the two secretaries of the manifold functions de- 
manded of them. Such a division was of course impossible early in the 
century when Harley and Walpole were frequently absent from the 
office. As Lowndes was accustomed to full responsibility, it is not 
strange that he continued to bear more than half of the burdens of the 
joint secretaryship after Harley’s appointment; and Lowndes’s succes- 
sors in the permanent position naturally took over the duties which he 
had performed. l 

After the abandonment of permanent tenure, the work of the office 


62 Tt is the writer's impression that as a rule, during the first half of the century, the 
secretaries to the treasury had very little to do with patronage. Hughes (of. cit.), how- 
ever, discusses Scrope's control of the Scottish patronage under Walpole; and it is, of 
course, true that each head of the tzeasury had his own methods for handling the business. 

63 Add. MSS,, 38305, f. 23. Jenkinson had had some trouble with Grenville over 
patronage, which may explain his desire, in general, to be rid of the business (75id., 38304, 
Aug. 22, 1764). He was not altogether consistent (:57d., 38205, f. 12). Frequently the 
great men in office corresponded directly with each other in regard to patronage. 

64 From time to time Grey Cooper assisted with these functions, but they were pri- 
marily Robinson's responsibility. 

65 At that time one of the places in the secretaryship seems to have been in danger ot 
degenerating into a sinecure, as did one of the places of solicitor to the treasury. 
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seems to have been divided more evenly between the two secretaries, 
who were now distinguished as elder and junior (or first and second), 
according to the order of their appointment. By custom certain of the 
principal duties of the office became associated with the first place, and 
others with the second. A new man entering the office stepped into the 
junior position and took over the fünctions of his predecessor in that 
place9 When Whately became secretary, he gave the following ex- 
planation to General Gage for answering a letter which had been ad- 
dressed to Jenkinson: “Mr. Jenkinson to whom they were directed being 
now first Secretary to the Treasury on the Resignation of Mr. Dyson, it 
is become my Province to acknowledge the receipt of them?. A study 
of the treasury out-letters in the period when Jenkinson and Whately 
shared the office shows that they divided the work of correspondence, 
each one being responsible for the correspondence with certain depart- 
ments or officials of the government. According to the usual division of 
administrative duties in the latter half of the eighteenth century, the 
‘elder secretary prepared the business for meetings of the board, and the 
junior secretary took the minutes and wrote the letters required by the 
orders of the board? This was the general arrangement when Cooper 
and Robinson were in office? although letters might, on occasion, be 
signed by either. Cooper, as elder secretary, had within his province the 
parliamentary business of the department—that is, the preparation of 
bills and material for their defense, and probably also the consideration 
of the estimates, which were prepared by other departments but ap- 
proved at the treasury.” In the House of Commons, Cooper superin- 


68 The fi-st clear indication that the board itself recognized such a distinction between 
the branches of the office is found in the following minute of May 29, 1762: “Mr. Dyson 
is called 1n and takes his place, by order of My Lords as One of the Secretaries of this 
Board, in the place of Mz, Martin, who succeeds in Mr. West's room" (Treasury 29:34, 
p. 295). 

97 Ibid., 27:29, p. 9. It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that the junior 
secretary always handled such correspondence. 

68 G. D. 8:231, a parer of 1782 or 1783. 

69 Bradshaw to Grafton, Sept. 28, 1771, explaining how to avoid having a letter fall 
into the hands oí Cooper, who would naturally have the stating of it at the board (Grafton 
Papers, no. 780). l 
; 70 The term “parliamentary business" was used in 1759 in distributing work among 

tke clerks; and the paper of 1782, referred to above, assigned such business to the elder 
secretary. Just what the treasury board intended to include under the head of parlia- 
mentary business is uncertain, but there was much work to be done in preparing for ses- 
sions of Parliament, and it is unnecessary to assume that the term implied political activ- 
ity such as is understood by the expression management of the House of Commons. The 
distribution cf other functions, described in the said paper, was approximately that actually 
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tended the introduction and passage of bills drafted at the treasury. 
Robinson, in addition to performing his share of the departmental work, 
. was responsible for the political functions described above. Contrary to 
custom, both Cooper and Robinson received secret service money. 
Usually the elder secretary accounted for the secret service funds, and 
the junior, especially in the second half of the century, for the special 
service funds; but there were many exceptions to this custom.” In fact, 
during the eighteenth century there was never any hard and fast di- 
vision of functions or responsibilities between the secretaries, for the 
office was in reality a joint secretaryship. 


VI 


For the unremitting attention and devotion which the majority of 
the secretaries gave to the first lord, to the treasury office, and to the 
work in the House of Commons, they were well rewarded. The fees.of 
the office furnished a fund from which secretaries and clerks were both 
paid. Before 1782 two thirds of the income of this fund were divided 
between the two secretaries, or paid to one on occasions when a single 
secretary was in the office. The minimum annual income of each from 
the fee fund was about £2000, and the maximum, £5000." In 1782 the 
treasury board fixed the annual.salary to be paid from the fee fund at 
£3000—the average of the sums which had been received by the secre- 
taries during several years of peace." In addition to the return from 
the fee fund, each secretary was entitled to a share of the New Year's 
gifts, which added several hundred pounds to his income’in the month 
of January. The rewards of the position were not limited to fees or 


followed by Cooper and Robinson. In the eighteenth century the treasury was not accus- 
fomed to take official notice of the political functions of the secretaries. The paper of 
1782 makes no reference to them, if the above interpretation of parliamentary business is 
correct; and a division of 1804, much more detailed than the earlier one, does not use 
the expression parliamentary business, but in reality divides it between the two secre- 
taries by consigning to one the superintendence of revenue bills and to the other the 
superintendence of bills not concerned with revenue. In this latter division the treasury 
recognized patronage as a function of the secretaries (Thomas, p. 17).. The present 
writer, therefore, believes that Mr. Laprade was under a misconception when he con- 
cluded that Robinson was the elder secretary, and that the “‘term ‘elder’ had, of course, 
no reference to seniority of appointment” (Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson, p. vi). 

71 During Grenville’s administration Jenkinson received only one issue of £5000 for 
secret service and three of varying amounts for special service; and his colleague, none 
(Grafton Papers, no. 1046; Grenvilie Papers, TI, 144). 

72 Treasury Fee Books, Public Record Office. 

73 Treasury 29:52, p. 518, 
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New Year's gifts, however.'* Conveniently located near the source of 
patronage, the secretaries procured offices for their sons, their brothers, 
or more distant relatives, in the customs, the excise, or the exchequer. 
Many were able to provide fruitful sinecures for themselves, while still 
in office. On retiring from the treasury, they expected compensation in 
the form of a pension or some lucrative post under the Government. In 
fact, the office of secretary to the treasury was found to be not only a 
possible career in itself but also a convenient stepping stone to offices of 
more political prominence. Legge, Furnese, Jenkinson, Dyson, and 
Long became members of the treasury board within a short time of 
their leaving the secretaryship. Others filled positions which needed 
men with an aptitude for finance—treasurer of the navy, paymaster 
general of the forces, or member of the board of trade. Several found 
opportunities for extended political influence, but few filled offices 
which were essentially more important or more influential than that of 
secretary to the treasury. i 

Whether or not the: income from the office, the opportunities for 
influence, the probabilities of pensions and places on retirement were 
commensurate with the burdens and demands of the office was a matter 
of opinion. The secretaries themselves often felt that the weight of the 
office was almost more than they could bear.” In 1782 one appointee, 
Edward Chamberlain, overwhelmed by a sense of his own insufficiency 
for the position, committed suicide.® 


VII 


By the nineteenth century, it was fully apparent that the joint secre- 
taryship required reform. ‘The functions of the secretaries were too 
numerous and too varied to be included in one office. 'The system of 
joint responsibility had obvious disadvantages, but as yet no satisfactory 
method of dividing the functions had been discovered. Especially ob- 
jectionable was the combination of administrative and political duties; 
the frequent change of administrative heads was undesirable, yet, on 


Tí'The rewards were various and sometimes unexpected. In 1770 Bradshaw wrote 
to Grafton: "I have, tho out of office received a Turtle. Can it be of any use to your 
Grace?" Grafton Papers, no. 617. 

7$ Martin wrote as follows: "I have been so much worried with unremitting appli- 
cation, that if I saw streng probability of the wars continuance (whence a great part of 
my slavery arises) for 2 years longer I would endeavour to procure a retreat for myself 
in some less active, tho it were a much less profitable, station" (Add. MSS., 41353). In 
1768 Bradshaw wrote to Martin that he was “hurried and tired to death” (ibid., 41354). 

76 Scots Magazine, 1782, p. 221. 
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the other hand, it was inconceivable that an official who possessed the 
political power then exercised by the secretary to the treasury should 
remain permanently in office, responsible neither directly ncr indirectly 
to Parliament. 

In 1804 the treasury board adopted the first of two importznt reforms. 
They provided for a more reasonable division of business between the 
secretaries by assigning the financial duties to one and the ncn-financial, 
including the distribution of patronage, to the other" The following 
vear a revolutionary change was introduced when the board appointed 
a permanent assistant secretary, who was ineligible for Parliament. 
After 1805, therefore, the arrangement was very similar to that which 
exists today: a permanent secretary, chief of the permanent staff, in 
charge of the office; a financial secretary, assisting the chancellor of the 
exchequer; and a patronage (or parliamentary secretary), assisting the 
first lord of the treasury in the management of the House of Commons.” 


Dora Mar Crank. 
Wilson College. 


A List or SECRETARIES TO THE TREASURY, 1695-1801 *? 


William Lowndes April 24, 1695-January 20, 1723/4 
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Thomas Harley............. suse June 11, 1711-July 30, 1714 
John Taylour. «ortus o ertet November 3, 1714-October 12, 1715 
Horatio Walpole................. October 12, 1715-April 15, 1717 


Charles Stanhope 
John Scrope 
Edward Walpole 
Stephen Fox 
Henry Bilson Legge 
Henry Furnese 
John Jeffreys 
James West 
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Nicholas Hardinge 


Samuel Martin 
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Jeremiah Dyson 
Charles Jenkinson 
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TT Thomas, p. 16. 


April 3, 1721-June 24, 1730 

April 15, 1717-April 3,1721 
January 21, 1723/4-April 21, 1752 
June 24, 1730-June 1, 1739 

June 1, 1739-April 30, 1741 

April 3o, 1741-July 15, 1742 

July 15, 1742-November 30, 1742 
November 30, 1742-May 1, 1746 
May 1, 1746-November 18, 1756 
July 5, 1757-May 29, 1762 

April 22, 1752-April 9, 175& 
November 18, 1756-April 30, 1757 
May 31, 1758-April 18, 1763 

May 29, 1762-August 24, 1763 
April 18, 1763-July 15, 1765 


18 Corresponding to the division of functions between the two political secretaries was 
the arrangement by which the first lord devoted himself to the general tasks of prime 
minister, and the chancellor of the exchequer assumed responsibility for finance. 


79 The sources for the above list are 
Treasury Fee Books. Contemporary printe 


the Minutes of the Treasury Board and the 
d sources are curiously inaccurate. 
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Thomas Whately. .... E August 24, 1763-July 15, 1765 
William Mellish.... ............. July 15, 1765-September 30, 1765 
Charles Lowndes... ............. July 15, 1765-August 18, 1767 
Grey Cooper 5a) oie tite oda: September 30, 1765-March 29, 1782 
Thomas Bradshaw............... August 18, 1767-October 16, 1770 
John Robinson. .................. October 16, 1770-March 29, 1782 
Penry SVAGE orones nt ordei April r, 1782-July 15, 1782 | 
Richard Burke. .................. April 6, 1782-July 15, 1782 
April 5, 1783-December 27, 1783 
Thomas Orde...... ........... . July 15, 1782-April 5, 1783 
EOFS ROSE. oniran Vr oed July 15, 1782-April 5, 1783 
December 27, 1783-March 21, 1801 
Richard Sheridan...... ad epum April 5, 1783-December 27, 1783 
Thomas Steele... oos December 27, 1783-February 26, 1791 


Charles Longo eor oink February 26, 1791-March 21, 1801 


INTELLECTUAL CROSSCURRENTS IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, 1825-1855 


"Experience.has shown”, wrote the Reverend John M. Mason of 
New York, in the first decade of the nineteenth century, "that with the 
study or neglect of the Greek and Latin languages, sound learning 
flourishes or declines. It is now too late for ignorance, indolence, eccen- 
tricity, or infidelity to dispute what has been ratified by the seal of ages." * 
Mason's dicttim reflects the prevailing cultured opinion of his day, which 
viewed the rigid classical and philosophical curriculum then in force in 
virtually every American college as proper and good for all purposes. 
To anyone casually familiar with the rapid changes of front in higher 
education in recent years such pontifical assurance is astonishing. It did 
not go unchallenged at the time but led to an extended dispute, center- 
ing, in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, upon the functions 
of colleges in the United States. The intrenched conservatives were sure 
of their ground. Unmoved by the experience of growing numbers of 
their countrymen in contact with the frontier, untouched by the rising 
tide of industrialism all about them, the champions of the existing 
intellectual order proclaimed their unwavering faith in the inherited 
tradition and its timeless values. Skeptics and critics questioned their 
premises and belittled their achievements; an occasional college dared 
to strike out in a new direction; and the sporadic experiments of the 
innovators provided material for spirited controversy as to the aims 
and methods of higher education suitable to a growing republic. 

The number of colleges had increased, by the end of the third decade 
of the century, from the nine colonial colleges to more than half a hun- 
dred, and the rate of increase was steadily accelerating; in the West 
especially they were multiplying as. rapidly, and often with as little 
financial backing, as boom townsites and wildcat banks. At the opening 
of the Civil War there were 182, the survivors of a struggle for existence 
in which the mortality rate had been very high? Outwardly the Ameri- 

1 Jacob Van Vechten, Memoirs of John M. Mason, D. D. (New York, 1856), p. 239. 
"Mason went on to say that whoever denied the superiority of the classics forfeited his 
claim to scholarship. 

2 Donald G. Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Universities before 


the Civil War (New York, 1932), pp. 2, 16, 28. This is a careful study. The American 
Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for 1841 lists one hundred, but adds that 
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can college had changed considerably since the founding of Harvard, the 
faint replica of Emanuel College, Cambridge. Faculties were no longer 
independent guilds of scholars but instructors subordinated to self- 
perpetuating boards of trustees. The latter, generally recruited from 
the professional and business classes of the community, kept the teach- 
ing staff responsive to the wishes of its supporters. American colleges 
were losing the aristocratic character of their European prototypes; 
scattered about the countryside and competing for patronage, they had 
become accessible to wider strata of the population and to that extent 
were following the prevailing democratic trend. But while thus seem- 
ingly falling in step with the tempo of the times, they had*not changed 
their fundamental character. The conformity to environment was ex- 
ternal; in the content of the curriculum, in methods of teaching and of 
discipline, and in general objectives the average college did not differ 
radically from the little institution to which John Harvard had given 
his library two centuries earlier. 

At that time Harvard’s president, Henry Dunster, had summarized 
the course of study as follows: “Primus annus Rhetoricam docebit, 
secundus et tertius Dialecticam, quartus adiungat Philosophiam.” * 
Within this framework he was trying to approximate, as nearly as possi- 
ble in a new and wild country, the program of his alma mater, the 
English Cambridge. Freely translated and slightly expanded, this had 
come to mean in the early years of the nineteenth century a curriculum 
consisting normally of four chief divisions: the classics—the prepond- 
erant element—rhetoric and belles-lettres, mathematics and natural 
philosophy, metaphysics and ethics. "Translation of Latin and Greek 
texts took up most of the time of the first three years, rhetoric and 
mathematics figured prominently in the freshman and sophomore years; 
natural philosophy, which included the rudiments of physics and chem- 
istry, was usually a junior subject; and the senior year was largely given 
cver to metaphysics and ethics, together with polemical lectures on the 
_ evidences of Christianity. In some institutions this stock matter was 
diversified by a little relish of geography or history of the chronological 
type, together with a bit of experimental chemistry and a suggestion of 
political science and economics. Occasionally there was an option of 


some of these are really on a lower level. The figures in the Seventh Census of the United 
States, 1850, are higher: 173 in 1840 and 234 in 1850. The Census figures probably 
include many short-lived institutions. 

3 Louis Franklin Snow, The College Curriculum in the United States (n. p., 1907), 
p. 23. 
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French or Spanish. The standard curriculum was imposed upon the 
entire student body without choice of alternatives.. Regardless of interest, 
talent, or professional plans, every candidate for the A. B. degree was 
required to carry this one program of activities to completion. Under its 
inffuence the college student was likely to gain but little appreciation of 
the problems of a nation in which Henry Clay, rising on the “broadest 
shoulders of democracy", was proclaiming his American System, and 
Andrew Jackson, idol of the untutored self-made man, was about to 
enter the White House. i 

Classroom procedure showed a remarkable similarity and lack of 
originality, and the same was true of government and discipline. Labora- 
tories and case methods, projects and problems, had not begun to com- 
plicate the teacher's life. On one day the instructor handed out a quantum 
of information, and on the next day the pupils handed it back. Lyman 
Beecher may have exaggerated the sad plight of the laboratory equip- 
ment at Yale, but his comment 1s worth repeating: 


As to apparatus, we had a great orrery. . . . It was made to revolve, but 
was all rusty; nobody ever started it. There was a four-foot telescope, all - 
rusty; nobody ever looked through it... . There was an air-pump, so out 
of order that a mouse under the receiver would live as long as Methusaleh. 
There was a prism, and an elastic hoop to illustrate centrifugal force. We 
were taken up to see those dingy, dirty things, and that was all the apparatus 
the college had.® 


Science in the colleges, until men like Benjamin Silliman and Thomas 
Cooper gave it reality, was a deadening routine. As for the social sciences, 
_ bits of economics, government, and psychology were likely to be parceled 
out by the president in his philosophy lectures. The one subject which 
demanded initiative on the part of the students was debating, a survival 
of the scholastic age? 


4 The extent of the uniformity appears in a survey, made in 1829 by the Quarterly 
Register of the American Education Society (I, 228 ff.), of the admission requirements 
and course offerings of twenty-two colleges, ranging in location from Maine to Indiana 
and Tennessee. 'To be admitted as a freshman a boy was usually expected. to have read a 
definite number of Latin classics, to have studied elementary Greek and perhaps read one 
of the Gospels, and to show some proficiency in arithmetic, grammar, and geography. 

5 Autobiography (New York, 1864), I, 39. ^ 

8 Comments on courses and methods are found, for example, in Timothy Dwight, 
Travels in New-England and New-York (New Haven, 1821), I, 207 ff.; Francis Wayland, 
Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System in the United States (Boston, 1842), pp. 32 ff.; 
Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White (New York, 1905), 1, 26; Harvard Graduates 
Magazine, XXI, 83, 84; E. M. Coulter, College Life in the Old South (New York, 1928), 
ch. VI; S. E. Morison, The Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge, 1935), vol, I, 
ch, IV. 
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College life resembled that in military barracks, and college govern- 
ment was a more or less benevolent parental despotism. Such a regime 
invited revolt. Everyone has heard of the cow in the chapel, the paint- 
ing of the president's horse, the crockery battles in the commons, and 
the firecrackers in the classrooms. It is not necessary to draw on the 
theological doctrine cf total human depravity for an explanation of these 
“extra-curricular activities”. Here was undisciplined young America, 
often but a few years beyond the Indian-shooting stage, suddenly forced 
into a strait jacket of rules and expected to occupy itself with a routine 
of Latin and Greek translations, formal rhetoric, and cut and dried 
philosophy. Many an institution, as a result, led an existence bordering 
on chronic anarchy. 

To express astonishment at the colleges’ lack of adjustment to their 
environment would be to show ignorance of the social lag of institu- 
tions. The classical college was a vested interest and as such resisted 
change. Its traditions were carried from the older institutions to the 
newer. Harvard men had founded Yale; Yale men had helped to found 
Princeton; and the latter two colleges, the most conservative of the early 
ones, furnished the greatest number of presidents and probably pro- 
fessors to the newer schools of the West and South? To cite but one 
instance of this: Joseph Caldwell was president of the University of 
North Carolina, except for one short interval, from 1797 to 1835. While 
there he supplanted the somewhat liberal curriculum which he found 
in force with the traditional course as he had known it at Princeton, his 
alma mater? 

— Naturally the system did not escape criticism entirely. Before the ` 
opening of the nineteenth century new winds of doctrine, gentle and 
intermittent at first, had begun to stir the dead air of tradition. In some 
institutions the mechanical regime of supervision was humanized by 
sympathetic presidents. Timothy Dwight of Yale, Josiah Quincy of 
Harvard, Eliphalet Nott of Union, Horace Holley of Transylvania were 
enlightened leaders. In the hands of such men, too, the work of the 
senior year took on life and meaning until it became for many under- 
graduates the high spot of the college career. The loosely organized 
moral philosophy course, with its core of ethics and its smattering of 
logic and literary criticism, of political, economic, and psychological data, 
mostly derived from the old Aristotelian categories, offered limitless 
7 George P. Schmidt, The Old Time College President (New York, 1930), p. 96. 


8 Kemp P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1907), 1, 
95, 98. 
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opportunities to the ingenious teacher. He could turn it in many direc- 
tions and make it serve as a vehicle for anything he wanted the seniors 
to know before turning them out into the world. A few examples will 
illustrate its possibilities. Timothy Dwight in his remarks on rhetoric 
and composition recommended Richardson as a novelist but warned 
against Fielding. The latter, he felt, ought not be read? Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith of Princeton introduced his hobby of anthropology and cited 
an instance of a New Jersey Negro who startled his neighbors by turning 
white.’ -Eliphalet Nott began with these opening remarks: 


Young Gentlemen. Your studies are intended to be such as are calculated 
immediately to improve the mind. .. . There are many, I have no doubt, in 
this class, as there are in all classes, who can't be persuaded to think. Them 
I could probably forward most by giving them longer lessons. But it has 
been my endeavor these twenty years, since I have had the care of youth, to 
make men rather than great scholars. I shall not give you long lessons, but 
shall lead you to exercise your own minds in much thought. Seniors should 
act for themselves. . . . It is easy to read, nothing is easier. The folly of 
most people is that they read too much. You should read but little, and turn 
that to the best account. 


From such a start he was led to discuss such varied topics as the causes 
of early death among Methodist ministers, the evils of drunkenness, the 
uses of New England singing societies, the best way to handle mobs, and 
the existence of ghosts—all this by way of comment on the subject matter 
in the text. Truly such a course, when conducted by a stimulating pro- 
fessor, made up for years of routine translation of the dead languages. 
Whether much objective knowledge or scientific accuracy resulted, is 
another question. But then.facts were held secondary to mental 
discipline. 

The late eighteenth century had witnessed several attempts to vary 
curricular procedure. William and Mary, largely at the instigation of 
Thomas Jefferson, had inaugurated far-reaching changes which involved 
freedom of selection and greater emphasis on history, government, and 
law.!? In the words of Bishop Madison, its president: 


The Doors of ye University are open to all, nor is even a knowledge in ye 
ant. Languages a previous Requisite for Entrance. The Students have ye 
liberty of attending whom they please, and in what order they please, or all 


9 Lectures on Rhetoric and Composition, MS. notes by D. L. Daggett, 1807. 

10 The Lectures... 0n ... Moral and Political Philosophy (Trenton, 1812), I, 46. 

11 Instructions delivered to the Senior Class in Union College, MS. notes by W. Soul 
and H. Baldwin, 1829. 

12 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Paul Leicester Ford, ed. (New York, 1892), 
I, 69. f : 
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ye diffr. Lectures in a term if they think proper. The time of. taking Degrees 


was formerl~ ye same as in Cambridge, but now depends upon ye Qualifica- 
tions of ye Candidate.}% 


Another coasiderable innovation had been William Smith's program for 
the College of Philadelphia. In an idealized version of college education 
he announced his intention to reject some of the subjects commonly 
taught and to include new material. There was to be a five-year course, 
with propo-tionately less emphasis on Latin, and with the addition of 
modern languages, agriculture, chemistry, history, and political 
economy. * While the curriculum actually put in force fell short of 
this ideal, it did: mark a new. departure. 

After a Zew years of comparative inaction, both as to founding col- 
leges and reorganizing their activities, experimentation began anew after 
1825. The most extensive and best known is Jefferson's project of the 
University of Virginia. Here his educational theories, first applied at 
William ard Mary, were to be further developed. Jefferson's scheme 
called for eizht schools which would comprehend the traditional subjects 
and also make room for the newer scientific interests and provide for 
training in several professions. A student, after selecting a school, was 
expected to complete its prescribed work. He might enroll in any 
course for which he considered himself fitted, the burden of proof to rest 
upon him. Designed originally as a graduate institution which would 
grant only advanced degrees, the university soon had to come down to 
the prevailing college level for lack of adequately prepared candidates 
for admission? But though its constituency was not yet ready to sup- 
port it in ics entirety, the Virginia undertaking, like the University of 
Pennsylvania two generation before, marks a definite attempt to break 
the classica. lockstep. 

Similar attempts, on a smaller scale, were made elsewhere. At Union 
College the vigorous administration of Eliphalet Nott was entering the 
third decade of its long span of sixty-two years. Nott broke with prece- 
dent by establishing, in 1828, a parallel course in which modern languages 
might be substituted for Greek.! This was so glaring a departure from 

18 Letter co Ezra Stiles, 1780, in William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 
Magazine, XVÀ, 3. 

14“A General Idea of the College of Mirania," app. II of Discourses on Public 
Occasions in America (London, 1762). 

15 Philip Alexander Bruce, History of the University of Virginia, 1819-1919 (New 
Yerk, 1920), I, 322, 333. 

16 He hac actually introduced the course earlier, but it was not reported to the regents 


until 1828. Historical and Statistical Record of the University of New York (Albany, 
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tradition that he did not dare to grant the A. B. degree to students of the 
alternative course, but only a diploma certifying the completion of a defi- 
nite amount of work. Even so, Nott was roundly denounced by other 
educators for his defiance of convention, and Union was attacked as the 
dumping ground of substandard boys from other institutions and of 
scholastic derelicts in general?! Nott denied all charges and retained 
the parallel courset? At Amherst a group of professors headed by Jacob 
Abbott, later famous as the author of the Rollo books, persuaded their 
colleagues to initiate a more flexible curriculum. This was in 1827. It 
was time, they felt, to heed the frequent complaints of parents that the 
college offered nothing modern and varied enough for the needs of the 
age. It seemed absurd,.in a young, free, and improving country, “to 
cling so tenaciously to the prescriptive forms of cther centuries”. College 
doors should be open to those not destined for the learned professions. 
Accordingly they too suggested a parallel course with modern languages, 
English literature, history and political economy, and practical applica- 
tions in science work. The trustees consented, and the course was 
launched.” 

More revolutionary, if less influential, was the reorganization of the 
University of Vermont under James Marsh, commencing in 1826. Marsh 
was one of the growing. body of American educators who were in- 
fluenced by German thought and scholarship. Through Coleridge he 
had come to know Kant; he had read Heeren; he had undertaken the 
translation of some of Herder’s writings; he was an idealist whose 
favorite author was Plato. When he came to Vermont it was a run- 
down, financially encumbered college, with a handful of students and 
virtually no library or physical apparatus. Vigorous measures seemed 
in order. Marsh proceeded on the assumption that the way to revive the 
"ATC. Van Santvoord, Memoirs of Eliphalet Nott (New York, 1876), p. 153. 

18 The Hobart three-year English course might also be mentioned here. President 
Jasper Adams of Hobart commended it in 1827 as meeting the nceds of the farmers and 
mechanics of the neighborhood. At the same time he let it be known that it was dis- 
tinctly secondary in value to the regular course, for only the latter could raise an aristocracy 
of talent. Inaugural Discourse (Geneva, 1827). 

19 “Two Reports of the Faculty of Amherst College to the Board of Trustees”, in 
Snow, pp. 155 ff.; Claude Moore Fusss, Amherst (Boston, 1935), D. 99. 

- 20 Joseph Torrey, The Remains of the Rev. James Marsh, D.D. (Boston, 1843), pp. 76, 
135. There appears to be some correlation between philoscphical trends in the colleges, 
and their attitude toward curricular innovation. At Vermont, and later at Michigan, 
idealistic philosophy and changes in courses and methods went hand in hand, while 
Princeton, hostile to such changes, was a leading exponent of the older Scottish philosophy 


of common sense. The parallel does not, however, hold throughout, and may have been 
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college was to give every prospective student something interesting and 
significant to do. He unfolded a practical plan of education which 
departed widely from the conventional. Four departments were to be 
erected, one of English literature, one of languages, one of mathematics 
and physics, one of political, moral, and intellectual philosophy. A stu- 
dent would work in one or at most two departments. No limit was 
placed on the number of courses or the time to be spent in finishing them. 
When the usual amount of work had been completed, as measured in 
hours or courses, the usual degree was to be awarded. The rigid four- 
class system fell; there were as many classes as there were subjects 
studied. Along with these changes Marsh tried to substitute for the 
customary dormitory discipline a more informal process of personal con- 
tacts and government by persuasion. Thus he hoped to meet the needs 
of a larger constituency, many of whom had been denied a higher educa- 
tion because they were not prepared for or interested in a classical and 
philosophical program.” ] 

Though subjected to this increasing fire of criticism, the conserva- 
tive position was not yet seriously shaken. Irritated, nevertheless, by the 
continuous sniping at their lines, the defenders of the old order felt it 
necessary to buttress their position and ward off further attacks. Critics 
must be answered and aims and objectives restated. The formulation of 
such an apology fell -o the faculty of Yale, where the classical interests 
were perhaps most firmly intrenched. The largest college in the coun- 
trv and most representative of the nation at large,? its pronouncements 
on any subject were certain of wide and respectful attention. Accord- 
ingly President Jeremiah Day addressed himself to the task and called 
for a return to first principles. The immediate occasion was a request 
by the trustees in 1827 for a faculty opinion on the question of eliminat- 
ing the "dead languages" as absolute requirements and of substituting 
modern languages as alternatives. The answer of the faculty came 
in a sweeping polemic designed to stop the mouths of the critics and 
to end, once and for all, the various attempts at mild or radical inno- 
vation.” | 

21 Inaugural Address (Burlington, 1826); System of Instruction . . . in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont (Burlington, 1831). 

22 The Quarterly Register of the American Education Society compiled attendance 
statistics from the several college catalogues. Its figures for the five largest colleges in 
1829 are: Yale 359, Harvard 247, Union 227, Amherst 207, Dartmouth 137; for 1839: 


Yale 411, Union 286, Virginia 247, Princeton 237, Harvard 216. The distribution accord- 
ing to states shows Yale with the widest range and Princeton next. 
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The Yale Report is an able document. It has a salty flavor and 
tnakes short shrift of visionaries. Logical, coherent, and emphatic, it is 
a powerful plea for humanism and the liberal arts tradition as then con- 
ceived and anticipates many of the contentions of present-day advocates 
of the "genteel tradition". When analyzed, the aim set by the Yale 
professors for the liberal college is found to be not so far removed from 
that proposed by a recent critic for the modern university: intelligence, 
capable of being applied in any field whatsoever.?* There is, however, 
this difference: subjects and courses accepted today without question as 
valid constituents of such an education were then outside the pale. The 
argument rests upon the assumptions that mental training can be trans- 
ferred, and that it is secured by the existing tested curriculum better than 
by any other that might be substituted. Day contended at the outset that 
Yale was constantly, if slowly, improving and enriching its offerings. 
The faculty were not blindly walking the treadmill. Gradual change, 
however, was quite different from the extreme measures which many 
were then demanding. “From different quarters we have heard the sug- 
gestion, that our colleges must be new-modelled; that they are not 
adapted to the spirit and wants of the age; that they will soon be deserted, 
unless they are better accommodated to the business character of the 
nation". To this he replies that the object of the college is not superficial 
adjustment to passing desires, but intellectual culture, that is, the dis- 
cipline and the furniture of the mind. Of the two, discipline is by far the 
more important. Professional and vocational training, while useful in a 
republic, have no place in a college. Therefore “we have, on our premises, 
no experimental farm or retail shop, no cotton or iron manufactory”. 
The design is not to finish education, but to lay the groundwork by teach- 
ing how to learn. To train the mental faculties—the Report rings the 
changes on the phrase—only such subjects must be prescribed as fix the 
attention, train thought, arrange the treasures of memory, and guide the 
powers of genius. The Yale system has this end in view. The curriculum 
of classics, mathematics, and philosophy is carefully chosen and fully 
adequate. Free electives are therefore out of the question. A boy enter- 
ing college at the age of fourteen cannot select wisely. “How is he to 
know whether he has a taste or capacity for a science before he has even 
entered upon its elementary truths?” Classroom methods of lecture, 
recitation, and disputation contribute to the general purpose, as do the 
dormitory rules governing the student’s daily life. Lectures “give that 
light and spirit to the subject, which awaken the interest and ardor of 


24 Abraham Flexner, Universities (New York, 1930), p. 177. 
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the student”. Recitations from a single text promote accuracy, for if the 
student were directed to many books, the diversity of statement would 
lead to confusion and inexact answers.” Day was undoubtedly con- 
sistent in demanding adherence to one text, An educational system 
based on authority can brook no disagreement among its authorities. 

The second part of the Report is a bill of particulars justifying the 
course of instruction with its emphasis upon the ancient languages. 
Cultured men, said Professor Kingsley, who was mainly responsible for 
this part, speak a common language and share certain common subjects 
of knowledge. Mathematics, Latin, and Greek provide this stock in 
trade. Further, they form the taste and elevate the style, and are the best 
preparation for the learned professions. Modern languages should be 
studied through their classic roots. “To begin with modern languages 
in a course of education, is to reverse the order of nature”. They are an 
accomplishment but should not be a requirement, and it is a mistake, for 
example, to read Voltaire in preference to Livy or Tacitus. As for 
belittling critics, their strictures do not apply to the college at New 
Haven. Yale graduates do know and appreciate the classics. Let there 
be no change, then, no truckling to popular whims, no compromise with 
mediocrity. “By persevering in its present course the college has much to 
expect and nothing to fear: but by deserting the highroad which it has- 
so long travelled, and wandering in lanes and bypaths, it would trifle 
with its prosperity, znd put at hazard the very means of its support and 
existence”. The trustees accepted the Report, held the abolition of the 
classics requirement inexpedient, and suggested that in the future a still 
greater amount of Greek and Latin be required for admission.?9 

That the influence of the Yale Report was far-reaching goes. without 
saying. It stiffened the backs of conservatives everywhere and provided 
them. with ammunition for the fight against the Philistines. It bore out 
what had been so frequently said before. Day’s predecessor, the great 
Timothy Dwight, had referred to Yale’s classical program with approval 
and had contrasted it with the fashionable education of wealthy Boston- 
ians who came down with chills and fever at the sight of a Latin author 
or a geometry text” Among the most effective supporters of Day's 
views, one of his pupils, Frederick A. P. Barnard, may be singled out. 
Though destined to go over to the liberal camp many years later, when 
president of Columbia, Barnard remained long under the spell of his 


25 American Journal of Science, XV, 300, 304, 310, 313. 
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teacher. A quarter century after the appearance of the Yale Report, the 
University of Alabama, where Barnard was a professor at the time, con- 
templated remodeling its plan of instruction along the lines of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Barnard and a colleague, J. W. Pratt, were author- 
ized to examine the proposal. Their suggestions to the faculty were in 
` the spirit of the Day pronouncement: 


While the undersigned fully recognize the existence of a general desire 
for the improvement of the system of instruction which actually exists in this 
University . . . they by no means admit that there has yet appeared any 
evidence of a wish or design, on the part of the people, to subvert the system 
itself, and to erect upon its ruins, a fabric of so loose a construction, and so 
doubtfal a character, as that of the University of Virginia.*® 


Alabama, they contended, should not try to give everybody the kind of 
instruction he might feel that he needed. Too many varied partial courses 

would lower standards and create a "sort of educational guerilla regi- 
ment". Colleges which had succumbed to such pressure were not 
flourishing. To bolster up their contentions the authors quoted numer- 
ous authorities. The Yale Report was cited, as well as opinions by 
Presidents Thornwell of the College of South Carolina, Swain of the 
University of North Carolina, Church of the University of Georgia, and 
Frelinghuysen of Rutgers, who all seemed to feel that the Virginia sys- 


-— 
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tem was a mistake and that the established forms had better be retained.” " 


The Barnard statement might have added other names, for many 
voices had been raised during the preceding quarter century in approba- 
tion of the Yale position. In his inaugural address at Randolph-Macon 
College in 1834 Stephen Olin, prominent Methodist clergyman and 
educator, had rejected curricular experimentation as unwise for a new 
college?? Lyman Beecher had been more emphatic. In an address at 
Miami University in 1836 he had shown with a good deal of persuasive 
eloquence that the future of the West and of the nation as a whole de- 
pended upon the training of its college men in philosophy, logic, Greek 
and Latin, and the Bible?! | 

With such weight of authority mustered in its defense, the status quo 
was not likely to be fundamentally altered for some time to come. But 

28 Report on a Proposition to modify the Plan of Instruction in the University of 
Alabama (New York, 1855), p. 16. Barnard elaborated these views in another paper in 
. the same year, Improvements Practicable in American Colleges (Hartford, 1856). 

?9 Ibid., passim. Dr. J. H. Thornwell expressed his views in his Letter to Governor 
Manning on Public Instruction in South Carolina (Charleston, 1855). 
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while the persuasiveness of Day, Barnard, and Beecher confirmed the 
conservatives in their inherited pattern of thought, it did not silence the 
critics. Protests against the college treadmill grew louder and more wide- 
spread. In increasing numbers men came to agree with Andrew Dick- 
son White that "gerund-grinding" was not education"? The proponents 
of change were not centered in one place or clustered about one leader. 
Critics with plans of their own ranged from New England to Tennessee 
and Michigan. Three of them will be discussed here as embodying the 
aims of the reformers. They are Philip Lindsley of the University of 
Nashville, Francis Wayland of Brown, and Henry Philip Tappan of the 
University of Michigan. The last two had been favorite pupils of 
Eliphalet Nott. EM" 

Lindsley was a native of New Jersey and a graduate of Princeton. 
He had taught at his alma mater and in 1825 had assumed the presi- 
‘dency of Cumberland College in Nashville, Tennessee, which styled 
itself, in the following year, the University of Nashville. Here he re- 
mained for twenty-five years. He found Tennessee a western state about 
to become southern. Its society, though it had scarcely emerged from 
the blustering, unlettered, frontier stage, was beginning to stratify. 
Under the steady pressure of soil contrasts, large-scale cotton production, 
and slavery, the plantation aristocracy was taking form, constantly 
recruited from the ranks of yeomen farmers and tradesmen and lord- 
ing it, together with the professional classes, over poor whites and 
Negroes.** In this environment Lindsley labored to build up a rational 
system of education adjusted to the community. A series of addresses 
between 1825 and 1850 discloses the outlines of his plan as well as the 
difficulties in the way of its fulfillment. The general aim was widespread 
education for all citizens as a necessary prerequisite of a smoothly 
functioning democracy. It was an ideal which had been reiterated since 
the foundation of the Republic; it was soon to be given new emphasis 
by Horace Mann; Lindsley hoped to realize it in Tennessee. “A free 
government, like ours, cannot be maintained except by an enlightened 
and virtuous people”. And again: “The farmer, the mechanic, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the-sailor, the soldier . . . must be educated”. ?* 
The detailed plan called for six colleges, each with its separate land, 
building, refectory, and set of instructors. There were also to be shops, 

32 ito eens Os I, 27. 
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gardens, and an experimental farm. Both the state and individuals 
were to contribute funds. A complete university would thus result, . 
offering liberal instruction and professional training and obviating the 
necessity of going east for a good education.? The university was to 
have twenty professorships and teach, in addition to the standard courses, 
international law, government, agriculture, statistics, commerce, manu- 
facturing, fencing, riding, swimming, and gymnastics. Lindsley hoped 
to have the project under way within five years but cheerfully admitted 
it might be five hundred.?? Classical studies would by no mearis be 
eliminated in the reorganization but, in remaining as only one of several 
optional courses, would cease to hold the center of the stage. 

Needless to say, Lindsley's university did not fully materialize. 
Tennessee was unable, or unwilling, to supply the funds for such an 
elaborate program. The rising aristocracy was not easily won over to 
support the schemes of a northerner who denounced its duels and its 
entire gentleman’s code as sham and hypocrisy.*’ There was also the 
opposition of other organizations which hoped to share in the distribution 
of public money. Repeatedly the head of the Nashville institution had 
to complain of the mushroom growth of small denominational colleges, 
contesting the prior claims of the university and supported by an ob- 
scurantist clergy. A.licensed preacher himself, he aimed pointed shafts 
at the clerical profession: “If people choose to have inspired men for their 
spiritual guides, the less of human science with which they may chance 
to be encumbered, the better—at least, the more apparent and striking 
will be the evidences of their inspiration" S The church colleges promised 
- "to work cheap; to finish off and graduate in doublequick time, and in 
the most approved style, all who may come to them"? The legal profes- 
sion, too, seems to have crossed him. As for the lawyers and their "intri- 
cate and almost unlearnable" science of common law, "they will abound 
and flourish just in proportion to the general ignorance and degradation 
of the mass of the people". Neither preachers nor lawyers "would be 
the worse for a thorough scientific education", the only safeguard against 
priestcraft and legal chicanery.? 

Lindsley, out in Tennessee, reached a limited audience. Far more 

35 Commencement Address, 1826 (Nashville, 1833), pp. 29, 30. 

36 Quoted in Halsey, "A Sketch of the Life and Educational Labors of Philip Linds- 
ley", in Barnard, American Journal of Education, Sept. 1859. 

37 Baccalaureate Address (Nashville, 1827). 
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influential because more widely known were the reforms of President 
Francis Wayland of Brown. A contemporary of Lindsley—his adminis- 
tration lasted from 1827 to 1855—he was perhaps the foremost critic of 
tradition during these years. Wayland brought a freshness and orig- 
inality to Brown. Independent in judgment, he refused to accept institu- 
tions whose sole merit was that of antiquity. When he found the text- 
books in his subject not to his liking, he wrote his own texts. When he 
reached the conclusion that the entire collegiate system of the United 
States was wrong, he persuaded the trustees of Brown to let him sub- 
stitute his own system there. On the lecture platform and in published 
works he outlined his views and elaborated his proposals for improve- 
ment. The particular problem confronting him was a declining enroll- 
ment and dwindling funds, and in his quest for a solution he was led into 
an extended investigation of the practices and achievements of American 
colleges in general.** 

The colleges, said Wayland, had lost their momentum, for they had 
been unwilling to keep pace with the rapid changes in the social struc- 
ture. Modeled after the Oxford and Cambridge of the seventeenth 
century, they had really changed very little and were still far too prone 
to venerate antiquity and ignore present reality. Precedent and authority 
had obscured contemporary needs. “God intended us for progress, and 
we counteract his design when we deify antiquity, and bow down and 
worship an opinion, not because it is either wise or true, but simply 
because it is ancient.” It was not surprising, therefore, that the public 
was withholding both students and funds, for the colleges were not giving 
the public what it wanted. “What”, he asked, “could Virgil and Horace 
and Homer and Demosthenes, with a little mathematics and natural 
philosophy, do towards developing the untold resources of this con- 
tinent?” *? In an address delivered at Union College, four years later, 
he expressed the ideal of a democratic system of education in a passage 
reminiscent of Lindsley: 


When our systems of education shall look with as kindly an eye on the 
mechanic as the lawyer, on the manufacturer and merchant as the minister; 
when every artisan shall be transformed from an unthinking laborer into a 
practical philosopher; and when the benign principles of Christianity shall 


11 Wayland's views are expressed in the following treatises: Thoughts on the Present 
Collegiate System in the United States (Boston, 1842); Report to the Corporation of 
Brown University (1850); The Education Demanded by the People of the U. States 
(Union College address, 1854); Lecture before the American Institute of Instruction 
(1854). 
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imbue the whole mass of our people with the spirit of universal love,—then, 
and not till then, shall we illustrate to the nations the blessings of republican 
and Christian institutions.? 


Wayland found more to criticize. It was true, he admitted, that the 
colleges had from time to time added subjects of instruction—half- 
hearted concessions to the progress of knowledge—but they had never re- 
moved any. The result was an indigestible mass of subject matter, which 
led inevitably to slovenliness of performance. The student acquired the 
habit of “going rapidly over the text-book with less and less thought”, 
and there was a tendency to cultivate "the passive power of reception . 
-instead of the active power of originality". The student “thus knows a 
little ‘of everything, but knows nothing well".5* This superficiality was 
carried into the life of the nation, and one looked in vain for classical 
or mathematical scholars among college graduates. The colleges, then, 
as Wayland analyzed them, were training only the few and were not 
training them well. Several remedies were indicated, of which the best 
would be the substitution of free electives for the old system of com- 
pulsion. This was his recommendation to the trustees. Every student, 
he urged, should henceforth choose his courses freely, but under faculty 
guidance. When he had completed a definite number and passed a 
final examination, he was to receive the A.B. degree. Any combina- 
tion of courses was to be allowed, and the student need not spend four 
years in college if he was able to finish in shorter time. The existing 
curriculum was to be enriched by instruction in the modern languages, 
the sciences, history and political economy, agriculture, law, and the 
science of teaching. The classics would no longer be the sine qua non 
but, placed on a parity with all other subjects, would stand or fall on 
their own merits.“ The trustees adopted Wayland’s recommendations, 
ordered instruction in the new subjects, and established the Ph.B. degree 
for students who had taken no Latin or Greek. The new degree, like the 
A.B., might be earned ir less than four years. Students who completed 
the usual four-year classical course were to receive the A.M. degree, 
which would thus be earned and not honorary as heretofore. When 
these changes became effective, Brown differed more nue from the 
norm than any other northern college. 

Quite different from Wayland's ideal was that of Heny Philip 
Tappan. On the eve of his appointment as president of the University 
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of Michigan Tappan expressed his educational philosophy in a treatise 
entitled Un versity Education. Appearing the year after Wayland's 
Report, it ofers an interesting parallel. The aim of Tappan’s university 
was not soc.al and civic training but intellectual excellence of a kind 
which, he felt, America did not yet appreciate. “In our country”, he 
maintained, "we have no Universities”.*° They were not to be created, 
however, by popularizing the colleges, as Wayland had suggested, with 
a wide range of subjects acceptable to all but by enriching the oppor- 
tunities and intensifying the work for the few who might qualify. 
Tappan woald not broaden the base but raise a higher superstructure. 
Like Jeremiah Day in the Yale Report he hoped to train the intellect, 
but he did rot propose to limit himself to the classics and mathematics 
as means to that end; nor was he satisfied with the passive receptivity 
implicit in Day's scheme. 

A University course, presumes a preparatory tutorial course, by which the 

students hav2 acquired elementary knowledge, and formed habits of study 
and investigztion, to an extent sufficient to enable them to hear the lectures 
of professors "with advantage, to consult libraries with facility and profit, and 
to carry on fcr themselves researches in the different departments of literature 
and science.” 
Tappan felt that Wayland was mistaken in dangling college before the 
eyes of the commercial and agricultural classes, for he believed that in 
America men did not need college. to achieve material success. “The 
commercial spirit of our country, and the many avenues of wealth which 
are opened before enterprise, create a distaste for study deeply inimical 
to educatior". Cheapening college, therefore, with a window dressing 
of short couzses and practical subjects, would not help. ‘There might be 
a temporary influx o£ students, but only until the novelty wore off. "The 
idea of fitting our colleges to the temper of the multitude does not... 
promise great results.” The only proper incentive was “the satisfaction 
and distinct. on of a thorough and lofty education"? With this aristo- 
cratic ideal Tappan set out for Michigan, in the heart of the democratic 
West. | 

Before ccnsidering the outcome of his plans it is tempting to speculate 
on the relat ve proportions of native contribution and European carry- 
over in this chapter of the progress of civilization in America. The facts 
thus far. reviewed, though insufficient for a positive .assertion, would 
seem to warrant some tentative conclusions. One thing stands out: the 

16 Universtty Education (New York, 1851), p. 5o. 
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demand for reform was not inspired by the frontier. There was no 
West speaking with united voice and forcing progress upon a reluctant 
and Europeanized East. The colleges in all sections presented external 
changes. Much local pride went into their building. But, though con- 
sciously different from the aristocratic universities of Europe and hailed 
as the people’s colleges where knowledge was diffused among the 
masses,” they retained, as has been shown, most of the form and sub- 
stance of their seventeenth century prototypes. With a few exceptions, 
western and southern institutions willingly accepted the forms and 
traditions which their Yale and Princeton trained presidents. brought 
with.them. Allegheny College imbedded a chip of Plymouth Rock and 
some mortar from Virgil’s tomb in its cornerstone, and the first com- 
mencement of this little center of learning on the edge of the settled area 
included the customary Latin and Hebrew orations.” Not long after 
the patrons of Blount College in eastern ‘Tennessee had attended to the 
more immediate business of exterminating the Indians, the first graduate 
was examined in “Virgil, Rhetoric, Horace, Logic, Geography, Greek 
Testament, Lucian, Mathematics, Ethics, and Natural Philosophy"? 
It was stated in the Western Review of Cincinnati in 1820: 


Should the time ever come when Latin and Greek should be banished | 
from our Universities, and the study of Cicero and Demosthenes, of Homer 
and Virgil should be considered as unnecessary for the formation of a 
scholar, we should regard mankind as fast sinking into absolute barbarism, 
and the gloom of mental darkness as likely to increase until it should become 
universal.°? 


There was apparently nothing in the writer's western experience to 
challenge his inherited views. In his Plea for Colleges, mentioned above, 
Lyman Beecher insisted that the mental discipline instilled by the classics 
could alone breed respect for law and prevent the “spirit of innovation 
and a leveling radicalism” from destroying that idyllic culture, based 
on liberty under law, which was flowering in Ohio.” Self-discipline 
was also urged by Elihu Baldwin of Wabash College, who considered 
the West “the sublimest dwelling-place for earth’s population on which 
the sun ever shone”. The best way to achieve self-discipline, so he told 
the undergraduates, and to prepare for the service which they owed 
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their native land, was to be diligent in the study of Latin, mathematics, 
and philosophy.” 

Western educators, as such, did not demand the reorientation of 
American colleges in the name of democracy. These demands came 
from individuals, east, west, and south. They were grounded, to be sure, 
on the obvious needs of a changing society. But the actual plans and 
programs which the leaders introduced did not grow from the soil. They 
were not primarily the product of their authors’ American experience, but 
were largely derived from their familiarity with European conditions and 
in some cases tied up with European thought. They held up the mirror of 
the old world to the institutions of the new. It will be remembered that 
Jefferson was willing, with one or two exceptions, to import the entire 
faculty for his university from Europe, reserving only the chair of moral 
philosophy for an American, who could be relied upon to dispense no 
“European gospel” in the important field of personal and social ethics.” 
Abbott and his colleagues at Amherst had compared European institu- 
tions and methods by way of preparation for their reform. Marsh was 
steeped in the philosophy of Kant and of Cousin, and, like Abbott, had 
compared the college system in the United States with the university 
systems of the old world. Lindsley in Tennessee was no more provincial 
than his contemporaries in New England. Though not a slavish imita- 
tor, he obviously drew on his knowledge of European conditions in 
planning for the University of Nashville. Even Wayland, an inde- 
pendent thinker, did not ignore the old culture. His comments on 
European conditions as he found them in 1840 are critical, it is true; 
and his observations in England, Scotland, and France only served to 
strengthen his pride in his American, democratic, and Puritan heritage? 
His views were perhaps more directly influenced by a visit to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and by the example of his teacher, Eliphalet Nott. 
Yet at the same time he exchanged opinions with British educators, 
whose critical comments on American methods he held of value, and 
his writings show familiarity with the European and especially the 
English origin of the American college system." 

The most forthright exponent of European thought and practice was 
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Tappan, who suggested the erection of a university in New York City, 
at a cost of $450,000, frankly patterned after those of Europe and espe- 
cially Germany? When fortune carried him to Michigan, he tried to 
build one there modeled upon Prussian originals. This was a mistake. 
The turbulent democracy of Michigan, torn by local jealousies and sec- 
tarian strife, did not look with favor upon such a state university, nor 
did it appreciate the dignified and imperious president who l:ked to call 
bimself chancellor and who flaunted an eastern accent. His motives were 
misunderstood, his ideals ridiculed, and his efforts to raise scholastic 
standards suspected as vaguely un-American. He has been hobnobbing 
with aristocrats, cried the editor of the Detroit Free Press in alarm, he 
is Prussianizing free Americans. “Ann Arbor is not Berlin”. And the 
Lansing Journal jeered: “Of all the imitations of English aristocracy, 
German mysticism, Prussian imperiousness, and Parisian nonsensities, 
he is altogether the most un-Americanized—the most comoletely for- 
eignized specimen of an abnormal Yankee, we have ever seen"? Com- 
ing in 1854, at the height of the Know-Nothing movement, these edi- 
torial outbursts poured oil on the flames of nationalism and. materially 
weakened Tappan’s position. In spite of the growing opposition, he held 
his views before the Michigan electorate for eleven years before he was 
forced out. l 

Tappan’s university experiment was premature. Elsewhere, too, the 
experiments of the reformers were failing to fulfill the hopes of their 
supporters. The net results of three decades of critical discussion of the 
historic curriculum, as seen by the middle of the fifties, were astonish- 
ingly meager. Adjustment to change was slow. Most of the pedagogues 
who dispensed the intellectual fare were not to be stampeded into novel 
. diets. With a few notable exceptions, the old regime continued but little 
modified. The greatest deviation from the norm was still to be found 
in the University of Virginia. There, during the fifties, the eight 
projected academic and two professional schools were all functioning, 
with complete freedom of choice among them, and each was introduced 
in the catalogue with an intelligent statement of purpose. The enroll- 
ment during this time rose above six hundred, a figure exceeded only by 
Yale. It is likely that such numbers were not due enti-ely to the. 
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liberal character of the school but in part, at least, to the rising tide of 
southern nationalism. In contrast to Virginia the other experimenting 
colleges did not fare so well. Lindsley at Nashville was kept from his 
goal by lack of funds, popular indifference, and the competition of 
denominational colleges. The parallel course at Union was retained but 
did not draw many students. After three years’ trial the Amherst plan 
succumbed to the hostility of the majority of the faculty, who pointed 
out that the new classes were being poorly conducted, and that there was 
not the same prestige attaching to the secondary course with its diploma 
as to the standard A.B. degree.** Similar forces led to the undoing of 
Wayland's elaborate reforms at Brown. Originally approved by the 
Rhode Island legislature and by labor organizations and newspapers 
generally, they had been subjected to severe criticism on the part of con- 
servative college leaders and periodicals. When the plan was put in 
operation, it was discovered that the new courses were not being taught 
in the new spirit but were continuing the old cheerless grind of mechan- 
ical recitations. In time the enrollment fell off. Students expressed a 
feeling of inferiority because Brown degrees were being discounted else- 
where, and President Sears, Wayland's successor, finally reported, in 
1856: “We are now literally receiving the refuse of other colleges".9" 
What had been begun as an attempt to raise standards had apparently 
resulted in their decline. The upshot was an almost complete reversal 
of policy and a return to the old forms. 

The country's leading institutions were averse to rapid change and 
undigested reform. At Harvard, where Josiah Quincy's suggestion to 
make the classics optional after the freshman year had led to a partial 
use of electives, this freedom was again restricted under later presi- 
dents. Yale continued to chart its course according to the prescriptions 
of the Day Report.“ Other colleges ventured to try limited electives, or 
scientific and modern language courses, always subordinated, however, 
to the classical. Specific terms, such as chemistry, physics, botany, began 
to supplant the older designations of natural philosophy and natural 
history; French and German appeared in the catalogues with increasing 
frequency; political economy and the social sciences in general were 
emerging from the catchall course in moral philosophy; and history was 
trying to free itself from the tutelage of classical or English literature. 
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But much of this added material was decorative and not tc be regarded 
as of equal importance with Latin, Greek, mathematics, and philosophy. 
At the University of North, Carolina the proportion of time devoted to 
ancient and modern languages for each of the four undergraduate years 
is indicated by the following figures, each representing the number of 
lectures or class meetings per semester: Latin, 83, 65, 57, 30; Greek, 83, 74, 
54, 38; French, none for freshmen, then 18, 47, 18.° At Columbia, as 
late as 1862, one professor taught German, ancient history, Greek and 
Roman antiquities, and ancient geography. In the same year Dr. Torrey 
was permitted to give a series of lectures in botany “at such hours as will 
not interfere with the regular studies of the Undergraduates”. 

When John Maclean announced the principles and policies which 
were to guide him at Princeton, in 1854, he was probably expressing the 
prevailing opinions of responsible educators. “We shall not aim at 
innovation”, said Maclean. “No chimerical experiments in education 
have ever had the least countenance here”. It was not his intention to 
make Princeton College a collection of separate schools or to permit the 
students to decide for themselves which branches to study and which 
to neglect. Aiming, as always, at mental discipline, Princeton would 
adhere to the standard course and require all its students to take it. 
To modern languages, political economy, and the sciences “sufficient at- 
tention will be given to impart a definite idea of the matters of which 
they treat”.°’ Rules of conduct, too, were to be scrupulously observed; 
Princeton would remain conservative and safe. 

The old guard was still in control. Three decades of agitation had 
apparently availed little. Up to the Civil War the traditional college, 
with its prescribed curriculum and its rules of behavior minutely gov- 
erning the student's life, remained much as it had been at the opening 
of the century. Naturally there were grades of achievement and in- 
dividual differences. By multiplying professional departments and at- 
tracting superior instructors, Harvard and Yale were slowly raising 
themselves above the general level. 'Though courses might bear the same 
labels in the catalogues, breadth of scope and depth of achievement 
varied with the equipment of the college and the ability of its faculty. 
With a library of 123,000 volumes,’ and men like Aggasiz and Gray, 
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Sparks and Peirce to enrich its courses, Harvard offered opportunities 
not to be matched by the newly founded southern or western institution 
where the president, a couple of tutors, a shelf of books, and a handful 
of students constituted the college. Between the two extremes there 
were all gradations. Each new establishment in the interior reproduced 
conditions which the older ones were outgrowing. Yet the differences 
between the old and the new were of degree and not primarily of aim 
and method. A full-fledged university, serving the needs of a changing 
social order, with freedom of choice and possibilities of research, had 
not been realized. Neither Wayland's nor Tappan’s ideals had found 
much support. Barnard's work at Columbia and White's at Cornell 
were still in the future. The day of Eliot and Gilman had not dawned. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


GREEK TYRANNY 


In the history of modern Europe there are moments when monarchy, 
instead of being an institution within which democracy could not de- 
velop, actually hastened, by the suppression of many petty nobles for 
example, the growth of the democratic process. It is perhaps a fact that: 
in earliey societies, before the various political possibilities were known, 
monarchy, or one-man rule, was often a, necessary step on the road to 
democracy.. This was true of ancient Greece, although the point is gen- 
erally missed? 

The Greeks regarded as a tyrant anyone who seized the reins of gov- 
ernment illegally. It is the fashion today to look upon the institution of 
tyranny as something peculiarly Greek, a curious intermediate step be- 
tween aristocracy and democracy, and one that delayed the inevitable 
realization of political equality, though contributing in a measure to it. 
Perhaps the best statement of present-day opinion is in the Cambridge 
Ancient History, where H. T. Wade-Gery says that the tyrants’ “reigns 
are cardinal in the development of Greece, leading up to the emergence 
of the Demos, and forming an interregnum between the mediaeval 
aristocracies and the classical democracies and’ oligarchies"? — "Inter- 
regnum" is an unfortunate word. I believe that tyranny, or one-man 
rule, was a natural development in Greek constitutional history. 

The Greeks, who burst upon the Balkan peninsula and western Asia 
Minor in the eleventh century before Christ, destroyed a brilliant pre- 
historic civilization and were for some two centuries engulfed in a dark 
age. The Dorians had come with a tribal organization headed by kings, 
who at an early period were forced by the nobles to surrender most, if 
not all, of their power. Rarely has any class in history so dominated 
the political scene as the Greek aristocracy. Powerful barons who owned 
most of the land and wealth of the country, they destroyed not simply 
the power of the king, but nipped in the bud the youthful assemblies 

1 The purpose of this paper is to offer a statement of the significance of Greek tyranny, - 
not a history of it. The reader who wishes a history of the many Greek tyrannies will find 
that the Cambridge Ancient History, and its bibliographies, will set him on the track. 
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which had grown up about his person. No great aristocrats are known 
to us by name, for aristocracy brooked no insubordination within its 
ranks. So long as society remained simple, pre-eminently agrarian, and 
isolated, so long as wealth was measured in land and the cavalry con- 
stituted the army, aristocracy had the semblance of permanency. What 
tension existed was largely relieved by colonization. These expeditions, 
sent across the seas, drained the home city of ambitious nobles and the 
troublesome poor and at the same time were the cause, wholly un- 
anticipated, of new ideas reaching the metropolis. Aristocracy was not 
fitted to withstand for long new ideas, especially if they were of a 
disturbing sort. 

Tyrants flourished in the seventh and sixth centuries before Christ. 
‘These were centuries of great change, new influences, restlessness, and 
extremes of wealth and poverty. Writers on the subject generally try 
to find some common denominator to explain the rise of tyranny. The 
economic explanation is the usual one. Since tyrannies appear among 
the towns on the trade routes from Asia Minor to the Corinthian Isthmus 
and the West, many feel that the origin of tyranny is to be found in the 
rise of industry, even though this would not explain the institution in 
agrarian states. P. N. Ure, in his Origin of Tyranny, is even more 
specific. He says: 

The seventh and sixth century Greek tyrants were the first men in their 
various cities to realize the political possibilities of the new conditions created 
by the introduction of the new coinage, and . . . to a large extent they owed 
their position as tyrants to a financial or commercial supremacy which they 
had already established before they attained to supreme political power in 
their several states. 

'There is not enough evidence to support so narrow a thesis, and indeed 
the whole book, published in 1922, reflects the disposition of the day to 
explain everything on economic grounds. 

Various influences, dating from a remote period, had cast the form 
of Greek political life as the city-state—a small exclusive organization, 
membership in which depended on birth—and through all the vicissi- 
tudes of war, revolution, and peaceful development the city-state re- 
mained, until Macedon felled it at a blow. When we consider, then, 
that the Mediterranean was dotted with many small independent states, 
it would be rash to assume that any one factor, such as the introduction 
of coinage, was responsible for thoroughgoing political change. We are 
nearer the truth if we assume that different forces in different places, in 
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fact several forces in the same place, were often at work. The introduc- 
tior: of coinage into an agrarian state was destined, of course, to have 
profound social consequences, for a new form of wealth, independent 
of land, was created. The concomitant rapid rise of industry in many 
states served further to widen the gap between rich and poor, and had it 
not been for two other factors in the equation it is perhaps possible that 
aristocracy, by admitting the wealthy to its ranks, might have temporarily 
saved itself on a broad front through oligarchy. One of these factors was 
of recent origin, the other was deeply rooted in the past. By the seventh 
century the old aristocratic cavalry had ceased to be the sole defense of 
the state, for by its side had grown up a citizen army, the hoplites. These 
middle-class foot soldiers naturally demanded a voice in the govern- 
ment. Far more serious, on the Corinthian Isthmus in particular, was 
the racial question. We find in many states a sharp division between the 
descendants of the Dorian conquerors and of the pre-Dorians. There 
was bitter feeling between the two racial groups, with the non-Dorians 
often in a pitifully depressed condition. In Sicily, on the other hand, 
where tyranny was late in appearing, there were still other forces at 
work. The threat of Carthage, the interest of Greece proper in the 
island, the rivalry of the individual cities helped to make it politically 
expedient to submit to tyrants. Thus it is impossible to discover any one 
reason for the rise of the tyrants, except the rather vague, though very 
' effective, force known as unrest. A-change in the form of wealth and 
its production, together with a change in the military arm of the state, 
anc often coupled with fear or racial hatred, produced a dissatisfaction 
which rendered political change inevitable. It was logical, therefore, in 
the days before the democratic pattern had been worked out, for the 
masses to rally about an individual. Indeed, this was the most effective 
way in which aristocracy could be crushed and at the same time a for- 
ward step taken, unconsciously though it might be at the moment, on 
the road to democracy. 

This destruction of aristocracy and preparation for democracy, then, 
are the glory and significance of tyranny. The tvrants understood well 
the source and basis of their power and generally ruled in the interests 
of the people, though some were “tyrannical”. Occasionally a family 
governed for a century, and on the whole it was a 2eriod of great pros- 
perity and of an intelligent patronage of the arts. Some states, it is true, 
never turned to tyranny, but to oligarchy or federation instead, while 
others, fearing tyranny, sought to solve their problems by the safer 
method of appointing a prominent citizen to act, for a limited period, as 
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lawgiver. Athens, for example, which had previously been threatened 
by tyranny, appealed first to Draco and then to the great Solon. Solon, 
who was one of the few really forward-looking Greeks before Alexander, 
nevertheless failed to eradicate the chief cause of dissatisfaction at 
Athens, and Pisistratus, supported by the peasants from the hills of 
Attica, eventually became tyrant. 

It should be added that democracy did not inevitably follow tyranny, 
but the exceptions were due to special causes. Democracies on the 
Isthmus, for example, were short lived, for Sparta preferred that the 
states within her Peloponnesian League should be oligarchic, and in 
Asia Minor Persia, as she advanced to the seaboard, considered tyranny 
a surer method of controlling the Greeks. Yet by the close of the sixth 
century, tyranny, having raised the masses, had as a result yielded in 
many places to democracy. Nevertheless the old issue, indeed the only 
persistent issue in ancient Greece, of the Few against the Many remained. 


C. A. ROBINSON, jr. 
Brown University. 


New LIGHT on THe LiNcoLN-Bram-FníMoNT “BARGAIN” or 1864 


THE circumstances surrounding John C. Frémont’s withdrawal from 
the presidential campaign of 1864 and Montgomery Blair’s dismissal 
from the Lincoln Cabinet on the following day have long puzzled his- 
torians. They have been the subject of varying interpretations, some of 
them diametrically opposed, and there is good reason to believe that the 
entire truth is not known even yet. From time to time new materials 
have been discovered which shed a little additional light upon the prob- 
lem, and it is with regard to the most recent of these that this note is 
primarily concerned. 

Not until 1880 did anything like an authoritative account of the 
Lincoln-Blair-Frémon: affair appear. At that time, however, the Detroit 
Post and Tribune published its Zachariah Chandler: an Outline Sketch 
of His Life and Public Services, containing what purported to be an 
“inside” account of the matter. The author of the chapters dealing with 
Chandler’s political life was George W. Partridge, “who was for some 
years a private secretary to Chandler, and who had access to Chandler’s 
private papers after his death" There was good reason, therefore, to 
accept Partridge’s explanation. 


1 William Ernest Smith, The Francis Preston Blair Family in Politics (New York, 
1933), II, 284, n. 
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The Partridge version of the episode was that Chandler conceived 
and undertook to negotiate among the various Republican factions an 
agreement which would culminate in party solidarity at the polls. The 
first part of the plan, as it was finally worked out, was to secure the 
support of Wade and Davis for Lincoln in return for the dismissal of 
Montgomery Blair. This was arranged without difficulty enough to 
occasion.comment. The second part was to use Lincoln’s concession 
with regard to Blair as a lever for removing Frémont fram the cam- 
paign. A protracted interview with the Frémont leaders in New York 
resülted in the striking of a bargain. Frémont was to accept the decapita- 
tion of Blair as sufficient reward for his withdrawing from the canvass. 
Returning to Washington, Chandler rushed to the White House to 
report "the successful result of his-labors”. In due course of time the 
bargain was fulfilled to the letter by both parties. Thus stated Partridge.” 

James Ford Rhodes accepted and gave the first widespread currency 
to the Partridge account. It was quite natural that he should do so since 
the bargain story had stood unchallenged for two decades when virtually 
every other episode of the war years had been the subject of acrimonious 
debate. Furthermore, Nicolay and Hay, far from denying it, had neatly 
side-stepped the whole matter. Doubtless Rhodes was influenced in his 
acceptance by the view of the Nation, which took occasion to state 
baldly that "the coincidence between his [Blair's] withdrawal and Fre- 
mont's, and the great importance of the latter event in the impending 
campaign, certainly lent plausibility to the current rumor that the one 
thing hinged upon the other"? Therefore Rhodes minced no words 
but committed himself positively. "The bargain”, he asserted, “was faith- 
fully carried out.” * 

In 1922 Nathaniel Wright Stephenson challenged the entire Partridge 
version. "Whatever: may be said of the physical facts of this narrative,” 
said Stephenson, "its mental facts, its tone and atmosphere are historical 
fiction." That Stephenson himself did not accept even the "physical 
facts" is indicated by his reference to the story as a "legend" and by his 

2 Detroit Post and Tribune, Zachariah Chandler, pp. 273-277. 
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quoting Colonel W. O. Stoddard, whom he elevates to a position in 
charge of Lincoln’s correspondence, to the effect that his “opinion, or 
half memory, would be that the tradition is a myth"? But Stephenson, 
however shrewd his surmise may have been, had no tangible evidence 
to support his position. 

Six years later Allan Nevins published his Frémont. Therein he not 
. merely challenged the bargain theory but supported his case with cita- 
tions from Frémont's manuscript memoirs. According to this new evi- 
dence, Chandler had, to be sure, approached Frémont for the purpose of 
bargaining, and he had offered as a guid pro quo not merely the removal 
o£ Blair but also the restoration of Frémont to a high command jn the 
army. But, and here was Nevins's startling contribution, Frémont, after 
turning the matter over in his mind for a week, flatly refused to be a 
party to such an arrangement. Nevertheless, under the persuasion of 
David Dudley Field, his adviser, friend, and attorney, he announced 
that he would withdraw for the welfare of the party. He demanded no 
pound of flesh. Nevins saw in this “an act of pure patriotism”.® 

Not all subsequent writers on the event, however, have followed 
Nevins. William E. Smith accepts his entire account of the interview 
between Chandler and the Frémont leaders as valid, but nevertheless 
deals with subsequent events as if the bargain had been consummated. 
Chandler, he says, “rushed back to Washington to complete the bargain 
with the President. An interview with him on September 22 brought 
matters to a successful close. On the same day, Fremont kept his part 
of the bargain by publishing the letter in which he withdrew his name 
as a presidential candidate." * William Starr Myers, perhaps awaiting 
fuller evidence, likewise leans to the bargain theory. Handling it cau- 
tiously with an "it is said" clause, he nevertheless concludes his discussion 
with the statement that Blair knew "he was a sacrifice to the enmity of 
the Fremont and other radicals"? Ruhl Jacob Bartlett takes a similar 
stand? while Winfred A. Harbison, in an able note in thé Mississippi 

5 Stephenson, Lincoln (Indianapolis, 1924), pp. 391 and 507-508, n. 5. The credibility 
of Stoddard even with regard to points on which he should have been better informed than 
on this has been disproved by J. G. Randall in “Has the Lincoln Theme been Exhausted?” 
Am, Hist. Rev., XLI (Jan, 1936), 283-284 and n. 5r. 

6 Nevins, Frémont, the West’s Greatest Adventurer (New York, 1928), II, 665. 

T Smith, II, 286. 

8 Myers, A Study in Personality: General George Brinton McClellan (New York, 


1934), p. 448. 
9 John C. Frémont and the Republican Party (Columbus, 1930), pp. 128-129. 
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Valley Historical Review, cites a number of previously uapublished 
Chandler letters which lead him to accept the bargain story as valid.? 

Nevertheless there are extant, but as yet unused by historians, certain 
documents which seem to clinch the fact that there was no bargain be- 
tween Lincoln and Frémont. At the same time these documents con- 
tain entirely new and illuminating information. They indicate that 
Chandler’s conference with Frémont was not the only one of similar 
import, and, what is perhaps more significant, they intimate that Fré- 
mont came very close to withdrawing in favor of McClellan and the 
Democrats rather than in favor of the Republicans. Consisting of a letter 
and a copy of part of a telegram, this new material is to be found in the 
George B. McClellan Manuscripts in the Library of Congress.” It does 
not constitute conclusive evidence in itself, but it at least affords reason 
for believing that the final version of Frémont’s withdrawal has not yet 
been written. Where it supplements evidence already unearthed, it may 
reasonably be considered confirmatory. "Where it advances to new 
ground, it points the way to additional research. 

There is an interesting story connected with these documents. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1864 Colonel R. B. Marcy, father-in-law of McClellan 
and his former chief of staff, was stationed at St. Louis. Feeling that he 
might from time to time uncover valuable. political information of a 
confidential nature, he arranged with McClellan to communicate with 
him by code. The code was a simple numerical one, with numbers for 
each letter of the alphabet and, for the purpose of greater safety, code 


10 Harbison, “Zachariah Chandler's Part in the Reélection of Abraham Lincoln", 
XXII (Sept., 1935), 267-276. 'The present writer is unable to see that the Chandler letters 
present any evidence which would require an alteration in Nevins's account. Professor 
Harbison evidently bases his conclusion that the bargain was' actually consummated upon 
Chandler's statement to his wife: "I have succeeded in all that I have undertaken” (p. 274). 
But Chandler says nothing about having coupled Blair's resignation with Fremont's with- 
drawal. It is Wade, who, before Chandler had reported back to him, suggests that (p. 275). 
Chandler's niain purpose, so far as Fremont was concerned, was to get him out of the 
race; the means were comparatively unimportant. He succeeded in doing so; therefore his | 
claim to complete success is understandable. But there is nothing to show -hat he did not 
achieve his end in the rather unexpected fashion Nevins indicates, while there is other 
evidence to substantiate the Nevins view. Chandler was undoubtedly responsible for the 
immediate moves which led to both the removal of Blair and the withdrawal of Fremont, 
but there is little except hearsay evidence to show that there was any direct connection 
between the two events. 

11 The letter is out of chronological order in the McClellan MSS. The reference is 
ser. 2, vol. XV, f. 87009. The copy of the telegram is found in ser. 2, vol. XX, f. 88242. 
Professor Myers has published McClellan's transcription of the code fetter, surmising cor- 
rectly that it was from Colonel Marcy (p. 448). The original is signed. 
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words to designate the leading figures in public life. Thus Lincoln was 
“Lion”, and General Rosecrans, then in command at St. Louis, was 
“Cincinnatti” [sic]. 

On September 20 Marcy wrote McClellan in code that on that day 
he had talked with General Justus McKinstry, former provost marshal 
on Frémont's staff, who claimed to be Frémont's confidential adviser. 
This claim, said Mzrcy, was credited by leading St. Louis Democrats. 
In the course of the conversation McKinstry told Marcy that he was 
"authorized by Fremont to make any arrangement which the Democrats 


determined to be best in regard to running or withdrawing from the 


Presidential contest" }* e 


Two days later, before Frémont's withdrawal had been published in 
the newspapers, Marcy wired another code message to McClellan. The 
major part of the telegram was suppressed by the Western Union super- 
intendent at Cincinnati, probably as a result of the Order of American 
Knights scare that summer. Only a fragment, which. was relayed to 
Pittsburgh before the suppression, reached McClellan. This was mailed 
sub rosa by the manager of the Pittsburgh office, who happened to be 
an admirer of McClellan’s. This fragment contained interesting informa- 
tion. McKinstry, it stated, had just received Frémont’s withdrawal from 
the campaign, to be released to the press upon telegraphic notice. Ac- 
cording to McKinstry, Frémont had been approached by Chase and 
Henry Wilson with the promise of a position in the Cabinet and the 
dismissal of the two Blairs “if he would withdraw and advocate Lion”. 
Frémont replied that this was “an insult”; here the message ends.” 

In the light of this new material the “bargain” of 1864, so far as it 
affected Frémont, would seem to be a rather doubtful quantity. Here is 
the second bit of evidence, this time contemporary with the events it 
concerns, that a definite proposal from Lincoln was made to Frémont, 
perhaps on two different occasions, in two different forms, by two dif- 
ferent sets of spokesmen, and that Frémont turned it down. The harsh 
tone of Frémont’s letter of withdrawal might almost be taken as a third 
bit. “In respect to Mr. Lincoln”, he stated, “. . . I consider that his 
administration has been politically, militarily, and financially a failure, 
and that its necessary continuance is a cause of regret for the country." * 


This is hardly the language of a man who has made a political "deal", 


12 McClellan MSS., ser. 2, vol. XV, f. 87009. The italics are mine. 

18 Ibid., vol. XX, f. 88242. 

14 Edward McPherscn, The Political History of the . . . Great Rebellion (2d ed., 
Washington, 1865), p. 426. 
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even if he be a sorrowful and disappointed man.” Whatever bargain 
was made, then, seems to have been between Lincoln on one side and 
Wade and Davis on the other. Frémont appears to have remained on 
the outside. Therefore his act in withdrawing requires a special ex- 
planation. 

It seems not unreasonable that the following may be the essential 
facts in the Lincoln-Blair-Frémont relationship. By early September the 
conspiracy to sidetrack Lincoln in favor of Chase had collapsed, and 
the Radical Republicans were ready to concede defeat. On September 13 
Chase noted in his diary that there was no hope for the radical move- 
ment, and on the next day he announced that he would take the stump 
for Lincolnt? Rumors were abroad even earlier that he was about to 
endorse Lincoln.’ 

In the meantime the Democratic National Convention had nom- 
inated General McClellan for President and had endeavored to capitalize 
upon the violent wave of defeatism, which was sweeping the country, by 
demanding in their platform an armistice “to the end that at the earliest 
practicable moment peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal 
Union of the States"? Fearing an extremely close election, in which 
the Republicans might be beaten as a result of division among them- 
selves, some of the erstwhile anti-Lincoln leaders saw the absolute neces- 
sity of pulling the party together, at least until after the campaign was 
over. Frémont’s vote, small as it was certain to be, might be the margin 
between defeat and victory in-certain states and in the election as a 
whole. Therefore it was necessary to secure that vote somehow. Equally 
imperative was the mollifying of such seeming irreconcilables as Wade 
and Davis, who were sulking in their tents. Chandler and perhaps 
Chase himself seem to have believed that they could kill two birds with 
one stone. Blair's removal would satisfy the irreconcilables, to say noth- 
ing of pleasing themselves, and, at the same time, might lead Frémont, 
if it were coupled with a promise of re-emplovment in the army or 
appointment to the Cabinet, to abandon his candidacy. Thus the Repub- 
lican front would be reunited against the Democrats. 

Lincoln was amenable to the plan. Re-election was, for reasons of 

15 Lincoln's explanation to Welles that the removal was made to satisfy Chase's friends 
(Welles, Diary, II, 158 n.) might almost be taken as another bit of evidence. 

16 Donnal V. Smith, Chase and Civil War Politics (Columbus, 1931), p. 157. 

17 J, B. McCullough, Cincinnati, to John Sherman, Sept. 6, 1864, John Sherman MSS., 


vol. LXXIII. 
18 McPherson, p. 419. 
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state, the all-important matter to him, and he was willing to make what- 
ever concession was necessary in order to ensure it. As a matter of fact, 
it seems quite possible that he had already determined to drop Blair ?? 
but was merely awaiting the "psychological moment". It is hard to 
believe that he had ever expected to stand out to the bitter end against 
the sixth resolution in his party platform, which undoubtedly was a 
thinly veiled demand for Blairs head. But Frémont nearly proved to. 
be the stumbling block to complete unity. 

By the middle of September Frémont had apparently come to realize 
the complete hopelessness of his candidacy. During August, when the 
North was virtually engulfed in a wave of defeatism, he had attempted 
to strengthen his cause by coming out boldly for compensated emancipa- 
tion and committing himself more or less directly to a negotiated peace.” 
But the Democratic platform, adopted shortly afterward, and McClel- 
lan's views on slavery served to take most of the force out of this pro- 
nouncement, while the victories of Farragut, Sherman, and Sheridan in 
August and September would have rendered ridiculous any attempt he 
might have made to scramble back to the blood and iron platform upon 
which he had been nominated. Frémont clearly had sat down between 
two chairs and realized it. Actually he had privately announced his 
withdrawal from the race some five days before the publication of bis 
formal renunciation.” 

Amid the wreckage of his political hopes, Frémont appears to have 
been on the lookout for something definite to cling to. A political deal 
with Lincoln, whom he heartily disliked and who, he believed, had used 


19 This is Donnal V. Smith's interpretation. It clashes definitely with Chandler's de- 
scription of his difficulties with Lincoln (Harbison, op. cit., p. 273), but this does not 
necessarily prove it to be wrong, Lincoln was too shrewd a politician to reveal his hand to 
Chandler, and his apparent reluctance may well have been for effect. Professor Smith 
makes a pertinent point in attaching unusual significance to Lincoln's sudden recall of 
Blair from New Hampshire on September 1, before Chandler had approached the President. 
Furthermore, the urgency of Lincoln's second telegram, sent on September 3 (John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay, The Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, New York, 1905-1906, 
II, 571), indicates that something unusual was afoot, though even Blair, as he insisted to 
Welles and Bates (Welles, Diary, IT, 156), did not suspect it. The Nicolay and Hay version 
of the dismissal (Abraham Lincoln: a History, New York, 1890, IX, 339-340) affords 
every reason to believe that it was not suddenly determined upon. 

20 McPherson, p. 405. For examples of the pressure brought to bear upon Lincoln for 
Blair's dismissal, see Bates, Diary, p. 347, and Theodore Calvin Pease and James G. Randall, 
eds., The Diary of Orvilie Hickman Browning (Springfield, 1925), I, 677. 

21 McPherson, p. 425. 

22 Ibid. Chandler was not aware of this fact and continued to dicker with Frémont 
after the latter's private announcement had gone out. 
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him badly, was naturally distasteful to him, and it was certain to be 
pathetically transparent as soon as it should be consummated. ‘There- 
fore, by means of McKinstry's contact with Marcy, he turned to Mc- 
Clellan, whom he had earlier endeavored to sound out? An agreement 
here, he seems to have believed, had great possibilities, for if, as seemed 
to be the case, Lincoln was depending upon the Frémont votes for re- 
election, those same votes could elect McClellan and place himself in 
thé position of kingmaker. Furthermore, by putting McClellan in the 
White House, Frémont would be enabled to square his account with 
Lincoln. 

Unfortunately for Frémont, however, McClellan apparently ignored 
his overtures completely. There was then only one thing left for him to 
do. That was to withdraw in favor of the Republicans. Doing so, he 
could pose as a self-sacrificing patriot, which was a favorite pose with 
him. Furthermore, he could perhaps place the party under obligations 
to him for the future and at the same time rebuke McClellan. Finally, 
he could preserve his self-esteem by denouncing Lincoln himself in the 
oundest terms. Therefore his letter of withdrawal, which was published | 
on September 22. 

On the next day Lincoln called for Blair's resignation. Here was the 
psychological moment he had been awaiting. The Chase group had 
admitted their failure. Wade and Davis had signified their willingness 
to accept Blair's removal as a peace offering. 'The Republican press of 
the country, denouncing the Democratic platform as a sellout to the 
Confederacy, was convincing the electorate. The telegraph wires were . 
hot with military victory. There is no reason to believe that Blair would 
not have been dismissed on September 23 regardless of Frément’s action. 
'The Frémont letter was merelv additional proof that the psychological 
moment had really arrived. 

CnuanrLEs R. Wirsow. 

Colgate University. 

28 E. H. Wright, Washington, to McClellan, Mar. 15, 1864, McClellan MSS., ser. 2, 
vol. XIV. 
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A Carolina Democrat on Party Prospects in 1844 


ARMISTEAD Burt was born in Edgefield district (county), South Caro- 
lina, in 1802. Fis parents soon after removed to the village of Pendleton, 
in the district «f the same name. A few years later John C. Calhoun 
took up his res=lence at Fort Hill, four miles from there. After gradua- 
tion from the Fendleton Academy, Burt read law in the office of Warren 
R. Davis, an akHe attorney of Pendleton. Admitted to the bar in 1823, 
Burt practiced at Pendleton until 1828, when he moved to Abbeville, 
where he died n 1883. The very year he went to Abbeville he married 
Martha Calhoun, the niece of John C. It was in this Burt-Calhoun home, 
still standing, taat Mrs. Jefferson Davis was received when she fled from 
Richmond in #865. And here her husband followed her and held his 
next to the lae cabinet meeting—the last one, Abbeville claims, dis- 
missing with a shrvg the meeting of a few members in Georgia later.’ 
Burt formed a partnership with Nathan Lipscomb Griffin, a very able 
and distinguist=d lawyer of Edgefield. Each member of the firm looked 
after, primarily, the business in his own county. Both partners made 
very comfortalze incomes. | 

An ardent sate rights Democrat, Burt was an active member of the 
Nullification Convention of 1832. "Thereafter he served for several terms 
in the lower hcuse of the state legislature. He was elected to represent 
his district in Congress in 1842, defeating Whitfield Brooks of Edge- 
field, the fathe- of Preston S. Brooks, who succeeded Burt. The latter 
was re-elected ~ontinuously until 1852, when he declined to run again. 
During the absence of the speaker, R. C. Winthrop of Massachusetts, in 
1848, Burt was zhosen speaker pro tempore. He was not at his best as a 
congressman. t)ne who knew him intimately said that he “did not take 
the stand which his talents and learning and high character entitled 
him to assume The bar was his great forte. He was a lawyer, not a 
statesman.” * His eminence as a jurist is indicated by the fact that 

1]. E. WalmsEy, “The Last Meeting of the Confederate Cabinet”, Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, VI, 336; Mrs. Jefferson Davis, Jefferson Davis (New York, 1890), 


Ii, 6x2. 
? B. F. Perry, Feminisceuces of Public Men (2d ser., Greenville, 1889), p. 7. 
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Provisional Governor Perry chose him as one of a committee of two 
distinguished lawyers to draft South Carolina's Black Code in 1865. 

Burt was famous as a raconteur and a wit. At the table of a common 
friend in Charleston he was once twitting a younger attorney with 
having been born in Edgefield. “It ill becomes you, Mr. Bu-t;" retorted 
his victim, "to disparage Edgefield. I well recall hearing you proclaim 
irom the Edgefield courthouse steps, when you were a candidate for 
Congress, that your proudest boast was that you had been born within 
a stone's throw of that spot.” "Ah yes, quite true. But did you ever 
hear me boast of that anywhere but in Edgefield?" 

The letter which follows was found in the papers of Burt's partner, 
Nathan L. Griffin, and through Griffin’s son-in-law reached the present 
writer. It speaks for itself.* 

MirrEpcE L. BONHAM, jr. 

Hamilton College. 


ARMISTEAD Burr ro NATHAN L. GRIFFIN 
House Reps. 
10 Jany. 1844 
My dear Sir, 

I have purposely delayed a letter to you in the hope that I might be able 
to communicate something definite on the subjects of especial interest to the 
South. And I much regret that I am still able to send you nothing but 
speculations. 

On my arrival at Washington I ascertained within a few days that the 
omens had spoken strongly and decidedly against Mr. Calhoun and appar- 
ently as decidedly for Mr. Van Buren. Subsequent developments have con- 
firmed these indications. The determination of Mr. Calhoun to withhold his 
name from the convention, and his reasons for that course which were read 
to us ten days ago, called together the Delegation for consultation and con- 
ference. A majority, including our Senators [D. E. Huger and George Mc- 
Duffie], advised that we await the policy of the Democratic Party in Con- 
gress on the Tariff before we should change our position in regard to the 
Presidential Election. The delegation, with as I believe, one exception, was 
disposed to make some essential and decidedly marked reductions of the 
duties, the only condition on which the nominee of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion could claim any good from us, if indeed our support. The policy on 
which our State united with the Democratic party was fourided upon the 
principles of the Republican party, and prominently in that creed is the 
principle that ‘Taxes in any form can be rightfully levied only for revenue. 
The number of Whigs in this House is only fifty nine, of the whole number, 
which is two hundred and twenty three. With this immense majority you 
have seen that the House has repeatedly refused to instruct the Committee 
on Ways and Means to report a Tariff bill on revenue principles. These 


3 For other details about Burt, see Perry, pp. 5-12; Biographical Congressional Direc- 
tory (19i1), p. 517; Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American Biography, Y, 471. 
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votes were regarded here as indications to be relied on that the protective 
policy will be achered to by a portion of that party; a portion, which by 
acting with the Whigs can entail upon us the principle of the protective policy. 

But it is saic of some of those who voted against these resolutions of 
instruction that -hey intend to reduce the duties, even below the rate of 
Rhett’s Resolutien, and below that which Mr. Calhoun himself allowed. 
And the reason essigned by the Van Buren leaders for the vote of their party 
is that the Committee of Ways and Means intend a reduction of duties, and 
would be offended by instructions to do it. How far these declarations at this 
day are to be accepted against their acts now and heretofore, is a question 
that it needs no tme to answer by those who have had the credulity to believe 
them and the forune to be deceived and betrayed whenever they did believe. 

I shall not be much surprised if some reduction of the duties be made, 
because J do not perceive how else the revenue which is demanded by the 
inevitable wants 5f the Treasury can be supplied. Some slight and déceptive 
concessions on tat subject may be deemed necessary to quiet and delude the 
South in view of the approaching Presidential election. You will see a show 
of effort to reduce the expenditures of the Government, for the same reason, 
but you should rot mistake it for a manifestation of a spirit and determina- 
tion to retrench. 

I find myself not only authorised but bound to declare my serious and 
painful convictioa that our democratic friends of the North and East, and a 
portion of them =rom the West are not as they professed to be, Free Trade 
men, and that al our hopes from them on this subject, are founded on their 
desire to elect M-. Van Buren, and their fear of offending the South. They 
will deserve our c. enunciations if they refuse to abandon the protective policy 
and not our tharxs if they do reduce the duties. 

I desire to cal attention to the course which they have pursued on the 
subject of abolitien and to say I consider that the domestic institution of the 
South has been ecently assailed by enemies greatly increased in numbers, 
zeal and talents. Their assaults are now made in every mode and by every 
means that hypocrisy and fanaticism can contrive or suggest. 

It is assailed xà every form in which it can be reached by the Committee 
on the Judiciary to which the House actually referred a petition from a 
runaway Virgini= slave, who is in jail in this City, and made the presentation 
of this petition the occasion of much excitement. The Resolves of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, proposing an amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States by which our slaves should not be an element in the Represen- 
tation of this Hoase, have been referred to a Select Committee, two or three 
members of whic are in favor of the recommendation. And it is assailed by 
attempts in the Feouse to abolish the rule which rejects all abolition petitions; 
a rule which has stood several sessions of the Congress, and constitutes our 
only security agamst insult and contumely whilst sitting as members in this 
House. 

I suppose but few will be found cold and reckless enough to support the 
proposed amendment of the constitution, but it is now conceded, and it is a 
just inference from the vote of a majority of the House, that this rule will be 
abandoned. What rule will be substituted, if any at all, is matter of mere 
conjecture. The Legislature of Massachusetts, at its last session, passed a law 
making it penal f2r any Magistrate of that State, Sheriff, Jailer or other officer 
to aid in the reccvery by a master of his fugitive slave within the limits of 
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that State. You know, the act of Congress of 1790 makes it the duty of these 
officers to afford this aid. And Mr. Adams has said in my presence that this 
act of Congress will never be enforced in any non-slave holding State. That 
it is a dead letter. 

The designs of the abolitionists are an attack on slavery through the 
process of amendment to the Constitution, and, Mr. Adams declares, the 
North will require it as the condition of the continuance of this Union. In- 
deed he declared that unless this amendment be made, the Union would be 
speedily dissolved. 

Although the Democrats of the East, the North and the West disavow 
all connexion with these men, and hostility to their purposes, they admit 
that so strong is public opinion amongst them against the rule of this House 
respecting abolition petitions that they can not vote for the rule and keep 
their seats in Congress. With these facts before us and with vacillation con- 
cerning them by the friends of Mr. Van Buren it becomes a question of grave 
consideration, what course South Carolina and her Representatives should 
pursue in the Presidential election. I take for granted we can not support 
Mr. Clay, because by doing so, we should renounce all our cherished prin- 
ciples and measures. If the Van Buren party do not adhere to the free Trade 
principles, and especially if they are faithless alike to their duties and our 
rights on the subject of abolition, we can perceive no ground on which we 
can become his partisans without a like surrender of our principles and policy. 

We are disposed, in the event that our just and reasonable expectations 
should be disappointed—the betrayal of our rights and the disappointment 
of our hopes, to raise the Banner of Calhoun and Free Trade. We think 
this the only course which is left us to pursue within our principles, or indeed 
our self respect. Calhoun will consent to this course, and despairing of any 
such modification of the Tariff as would be satisfactory to the South, I decided 
at once to take position and raise up the Flag. I shall be glad to hear from 
you on this subject, and to have the views and feelings of your friends. We 
have passed the Bill to refund the fine to Jackson, and on the same day 
(8th Inst.) the Democracy had quite a glorification supper. Spencer has been 
nominated for the vacancy on the Bench, but the rumor is he will be rejected. 
The fate of Mr. Hursham is considered doubtful. 

It is said that the Whigs and Tyler have made friends. How this may be 
I have no positive information. Mr. Rives, of Virginia, has taken ground 
for Mr. Clay, and there can be no doubt that his prospects are brightening 
every day. 

It seems to be conceded that unless Mr. Van Buren’s party take boldly the 
anti-protection ground, and can rally that party as well as retain his own, 
he must be beaten. 

I have written amidst much confusion, and must close this letter with the 
request that you write me fully and soon. 

Yours truly 
A. Burr 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL HISTORY 


Adventures in Reputation: with an Essay on Some "New" History and His- 
torians. By "Nitpur C. Asnorr, Francis Lee Higginson Professor of 
History in Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1935. Pp. 26.. $2.50.) 

NEARLY a dozen years ago Professor Abbott published a volume of essays 
under the arrestirg title of Conflicts with Oblivion. Distinguished by insight 
into character, wide reading, and an engaging style, salted with humor, it has 
deservedly reached a second edition. Now comes a sequel—Adventures in 
Reputation—consisting of critical estimates of five English worthies, two 
essays which, thoagh decidedly diverse in subject, are coupled together under 
the heading "Eary Americana", and an eighth, which is a pungent appraisal 
of "Some “New’ History and Historians". The latter, as well as some of the 
others, have already appeared elsewhere, though not in precisely the same 
form. 

“Thomas Batangton Macaulay, Historian” is the first of the series and in 
general is an adequate and vivid portrayal of that notable figure in public 
life and in schola-ship, and of the Victorian setting as well. It is a common- 
place that many of Macaulay’s detractors are those who as students had their 
views colored by critics and teachers. While Macaulay was unrivaled in his 
power of picturing dramatic situations and his ability to digest vast funds of 
knowledge, his manifest weakness was in characterization, and that was due 
not wholly to WLig partisanship but also to his lack of subtlety, to his prone- 
ness to balance contrasted traits. At the risk of repeating the obvious, that 
might have been emphasized again by the author. In undertaking to paint 
a large subject on a small canvas a few details are bound to be open to ques- 
tion. For exampls, scholars and theologians have, on occasion, been decidedly 
belligerent; more might be said for Croker's edition of Boswell than is here 
implied; in spite of his violence Mr. Winston Churchill has made a stronger 
case on some points in connection with Marlborough than is here indicated. 
While Professor Abbott is rather inclined to make his points in groups of 
threes, he usually has good grounds as far as they go. 

Chesterfield, m the second essay, is pictured chiefly as an aristocrat. In 
addition to the plumbing of his many-sided character, we are furnished with 
a discerning surrey of the characteristic features of the life of the Whig 
aristocracy of the eighteenth century. Among the well-selected quotations is 
one from Chesterfield to his godson on pride of birth. Some of the author’s 
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own pungent bits lend themselves to quotation, as the definit.on of society 
which “echoes the immemorial strivings of humanity after the pleasant 
emptinesses of a life at once delightful and barren". While it may be true 
that Chesterfield hated lies and liars, the reviewer seems to -ecall that he 
advised the practice of simulation on occasion. However, these few pages 
help us the better to understand a complex and raiher inscrutable character. 

Since Mr. E. F. Benson, one of the best of the more popular biographers, 
has placed Queen Victoria in a truer perspective than that in which she was. 
viewed under the "adroit disparagement" of Lytton Strachey, there seems 
less need of another appraisal of the “good Queen”. Nevertheless, there is 
some acceptable writing here on significant phases of the Victorian age. One 
or two points call for comment. Victoria became heiress presumptive, not 
apparent, in 1830, and perhaps it would be fairer to Melbourne—noted for 

his profanity and his erudiction—to say that his wife’s eccentricities, verging 
on insanity, really forced the separation which he secured. More stress might 
possibly be laid on the increase of the popularity of Victoria during her last 
years as the personification of the growing enthusiasm for empire. 

The paper on “The Historic Cromwell” is largely a résumé of the litera- 
ture reflecting the varying views of successive biographers. This is a subject 
on which Professor Abbott is an authority, as attested by his substantial 
bibliography which appeared in 1929. In addition to what he has to say of 
the printed works he has interesting bits about the vicissitudes of the manu- 
scripts, particularly the Thurloe Papers. Carlyle’s tart designation of Mark 
Noble’s Memoirs as “an aggregate of bewildered jottings" perhaps deserved 
insertion once more. A word or two as to why Hume wrote from the Tory 
point of view might not have been amiss here, even though ke is provided 
with a separate essay. It follows that on Cromwell and is an informing and 
exceedingly interesting estimate of one of the most acute intellects that Great 
Britain has ever produced, who, though primarily notable as a philosopher, 
wrote a history that reigned supreme from the middle of the eighteenth to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. One statement may need qualification. 
The reviewer can but wonder whether Professor Abbott, in stating that our 
generation is more skeptical than Hume, overlooks the Fundamentalists. 

The essays on George Washington’s imported farm bailiff and on 
“Lecompton” are each, in their respective ways, uncommonly good read- 
ing. In connection with the latter, one may venture to remark that the 
author, like Professor Carl Becker, has taken occasion to profit by a sojourn 
in Kansas to produce a piece of real literature. The discussion of “Some 
‘New’ History and Historians”, here reprinted, would require a separate 
review to do it justice. Suffice to say that it is sound doctrine cogently 
if somewhat acridly expressed. 

The University of Michigan. : ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 
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Hilfsworterbuch “ür Historiker: Mittelalter und Neuzeit. Von EUGEN 
HABERKERN und Josep Frreprice WarLAcH. Mit einem Geleitwort 
von Hermanm Oncken. (Berlin: Verlag für Staatswissenschaften und 
Geschichte. 1¢35. Pp. xiv, 605. 26 M.) 

Tuis work mzkes no pretence of being based on original research. The 
authors tried to sztisfy the need of a practical and convenient dictionary of 
technical expressi-ns most frequently met with in history. They aimed to 
help graduate stucents and instructors troubled about the meaning of terms 
in fields other thax that of their specialization. Realizing that they could not 
be all-inclusive, they restricted their concern to expressions of a legal content 
and especially prezerred those pertaining to administration, “the real scaffold- 
ing of history” (3reface). But even in these fields the authors had, to be 
selective. "We had to decide each case on its own merits, often by instinct", 
they confess; "often decisive was whether or not the expression played a role 
in the general historical literature" (preface). In the main, the authors chose 
the age of the baxbarian migrations as one chronological terminus, and the 
Napoleonic perioc as the other; but in some cases, that of Christianity for 
example, they went back to the earlier period, and wherever feasible they 
brought the defirztions of many expressions down to the Nazi revolution. 
Their treatment c those before and after the termini set depended upon the 
degree of historical continuity in the use of the expressions. For instance, if 
a term preserved in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries much of its 
previous meaning. they brought the definition up to date; if not, they dropped 
it at the beginninz of the past century. They omitted entirely terms which 
apply peculiarly t» the most recent period, like those in commercial law or 
those pertaining to the stock exchange. Geographical limits were also set. 
The area of conceatration was Germany, then Central Europe and the neigh- 
bors of Germany, including England. For the rest of Europe, the European 
colonies, America. the Islamic regions, China and Japan, the authors handled 
only “the main lz1es of the administration", and they ignored entirely the 
native states of America and Africa. As to organization, they arranged the 
expressions, consisting either of a single word or of a phrase, in alphabetical 
order, and supplied riumerous cross references. Their method was to define 
wherever possible but mostly to explain by historical examples, with contro- 
versial points ignered. 

A work of thm sort cannot adequately be judged by one reviewer. The 
selection of terms seems to be well balanced and inclusive, and the explana- 
tions realize the acthors’ ambition of simplicity, clarity, and succinctness. The 
usefulness of the book in this country will necessarily be limited by the 
reader’s knowledge of German. But even apart from that fact it appears at 
least open to question whether a work like this justifies itself. The energy 
which went into tte making of it was enormous and the cost in proportion. 
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The authors ran the risk of oversimplification on the one hand and of over- 
complexity on the other. Whether they struck the proper balance, only time 
and use will decide. Perhaps students of the history of literature or of some 
other branch of culture may need a glossary of this sort. Personally, the 
reviewer has permitted this copy to lie in his office for several months with- 
out finding any great occasion for using it. When he examined the book for . 
this review, he found that where he wished information it did not help him. 
Closer acquaintance may improve his relations with the volume; at present 
he admires it mainly for the authors’ good intentions and diligence. 
American University. EUGENE N. ANDERSON. 


Geschichte der neueren Historiographie. Von Epuarp Furrer. [Handbuch 
der mittelalterlichen und neueren Geschichte, herausgegeben von G. von 
Below, F. Meinecke, und A. Brackmann.] Dritte, um einen nachtrag 
vermehrte Auflage, besorgt von DIETRICH GERHARD und PAUL SATTLER. 
(Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1936. Pp. xxii, 670. 21 M.) 

Waen Fueter's monumental work was first published twenty-five years 
ago, the critics, and the historical guild generally, hailed the book as a unique 
survey of the development of modern historical writing. At the same time, 
no one accepted the comprehensive manual without many reservations. Ex- 
ceptions were taken to the division of the material, to the existence (or lack) 
of ideological bases for the author's judgments and appraisals, to the limita- 
tions of the plan (which Fueter carefully pointed out in his preface), and to 
his treatment of the individual historians. Today, despite a phenomenal 
growth of an interest in, and a literature on, the history of history, Fueter's 
critical conspectus remains unmatched, indeed, unapproached. Other similar 
studies have been written in the meanwhile, and, with emergence of new 
Weltanschauungen among historians, further faults have been found with 
the Geschichte. Nonetheless, the bulky volume is still the sole approximately 
competent guide to the modern history of our discipline, and we find it again 
reprinted, virtually unchanged. 

It was, and is, too easy and vain to pick flaws in this panoramic lexicon. 
Fueter restricted himself to a history of historical writings as evidenced in 
books of a strictly historical character. He was not interested in chronicling 
the changes in the philosophy of history, except where they impinged upon 
working historians; he was not concerned with theories of historiography, 
except as they found concrete repercussions among productive historians. He 
set himself the task of surveying historical literature from the age of Petrarch 
to about 1870. He examined each of the principal works and historians with 
a single question in mind: what sort of a historical work had the particular 
historian produced? In seeking the answer he ignored everything but the 
book in question, often overlooking the personality of the author. The result 
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was an incredibly leazned encyclopedia of historians and their writings, 
written with the penetrating criticism of a single, thoughtful mind tinged 
with what may be called a skeptical objectivity. 

Published for che first time in 1911, it was slightly revised and enlarged 
by Fueter for the excellent French translation which appeared three years 
later. A second German edition was issued in 1925. The present version of 
the work is identical with the previous editions but provided with a new 
forty-five page bisliographical appendix. The compilers of the additional 
bibliography have added considerable value to the work by bringing Fueter's 
unparalleled bibliographical apparatus up to date. 

Union College. FRANK J. MANHEIM. 


* 

An Historical Gecgrapny of Europe. By GonpoN Easr, Lecturer in Historical 
Geography at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
(New York: 3. P. Dutton and Company. 1936. Pp. xx, 480. $5.00.) 
Tuis is an attempt to survey the historical or "human" geography of 

Europe from the Foman Empire to the Railway Age. Despite its five hundred 
pages it is select.ve in character, many omissions being necessitated by 
exigencies of space. Thus no account is given of the British Isles, nor of 
early Europe befcre the Roman Empire, where the archaeological material 
was too abundant to handle, and the work closes with the 1870's, which the 
author calls "the threshold of our present civilization". He merely presents 
various regions, successive stages or "period-pictures" from ancient, medieval, 
and modern histery. This regional aspect of geography, the relationship of 
given states to thzir environment, is emphasized throughout. In this way 
the development əf European nations is interpreted and likewise the his- 
torical trend of events in relation to geography—-climate, topography, and 
resources. Furthermore, the work shows how unremitting has been the 
struggle carried om by every nation for liberty, which depends on the acquisi- 
tion of new territory for expanding populations and of greater natural re- 
sources for industrial growth. 

Instead of follcwing a strictly chronological order the various chapters are 
arranged sequentially under three heads. (I) In the Geography of Settlement 
(pp. 3-135) the different types of settlement, their distribution and selection, 
are discussed, from the inception of the Roman Empire in 27 B.C. through 
the barbarian invasions, the evolution of towns, to the close of the Middle 
Ages, ca. 1500. Throughout this period colonial expansion is constantly 
linked with agriculture, "the predominant feature in European economy 
from the Roman period until the nineteenth century", and with industry. 
(II) Political Geography (pp. 139-296) traces the evolution of various Euro- 
pean states from early state building in Western and Central Europe during 
the Germanic kimgdoms, through the Byzantine and Arab empires, the 
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Russian state, the unification of France, the creation of Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Holland, down to the political unification of the German Empire in 
1871. (III) Economic Geography (pp. 299-434) treats first of the Mediter- 
ranean area, then of the Baltic and North Sea regions and Western Europe, 
through the Middle Ages to the railway age. 

Many of these chapters furnish delightful reading, such as XIV, on 
Sicily, which affords an excellent illustration on a small scale of changes in 
human geography correlated with history, and XVIII, on the Danube Route- 
Way, in which the author controverts the usual opinion of archaeologists that 
the Danube formed a "corridor" .from the Black Sea to the upper Rhine for 
migrators and traders in prehistoric times. Moreover, he also shows that the 
Danube, in consequence of the physical conditions of the river and the dis- 
tribution of resources among the peoples along its banks, has been only a 
third-rate waterway in historical times for migrations, travel, trade, and war. 

In an epilogue (pp. 437-446) the diversity of present-day Europe, geo- 
graphically, politically, culturally, and economically, is contrasted with' its 
semblance of unity in the Middle Ages, a diversity so fundamental that it 
has led some writers to question the propriety of still using the term Europe 
to connote a distinct entity. 

There is an excellent bibliography, chapter by chapter (pp. 449-471), and 
an eight-page index, the latter unfortunately not analytical. The work is 
clear and well organized and a distinct contribution to geography and history. 

The University of Pennsylvania. . Warrer Woopsurn Hype. 


Histoire d'Artois. Par A. MABILLE DE PoNCHEVILLE. 

Histoire de l'IHe-de-France. Par Pierre Bernus. 

Histoire de Touraine. Par EvckNE Pirin. [Les vieilles provinces de France. | 
(Paris: Boivin. 1935; 1934; 1935. Pp. 277; xii, 282; xiii, 263. 20 fr. each.) 
Tues three volumes uphold in general the high standard of the series 

of which they form a part. The Artois vclume is the least successful despite 
an excellent introductory chapter and good chapters on Artois during the 
Great War and after; unfortunately it is not very well written, contains far 
too many and too long quotations, fails to emphasize properly fundamental 
trends and elements, and is too patriotic in tone. Yet as it stands, the volume 
is interesting and informing, a reasonably adequate account of a frontier 
province in which the Latin and northern spirits are fused, a province which 
has always been one of the stakes in a great European game all too frequently 
played upon its own soil. 

The Ile-de-France volume is better in spite of special difficulties. The 
main emphasis is rightly upon the period before 1700, and there is neces- 
sarily great restraint in the treatment of the city of Paris. The curious 
phenomenon of central location in combination with frontier position is well 
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displayed. There are noteworthy chapters on the cultural history of the 
region. The illustrations are well chosen, and there is a valuable appendix 
on the pays of the Ile-de-France. The book is intelligently planned and 
well written. 

The Touraine volume is by far the best of the three volumes now under 
' review. The author, apparently well acquainted with the sources of informa- 
tion, has really explained the essential role of the Touraine region both in 
French and in general history and has described with some success the funda- 
mental factors, geographic and otherwise, which have given the province and 
its inhabitants a special character. He has made the most of the high lights 
of his subject: the Touraine region, with Anjou, as the cradle of the 
Plantagenet family and Touraine, for two centuries, as the political, admin- 
istrative, and artistic center of France. There is a useful appendix ôn the 
geographic subdivisions of the Touraine region. The last chapter, describing 
Touraine as it is today and stressing: its qualities as the “Jardin de France", 
is particularly effective. There are excellent illustrations, some awareness at 
least of institutional history, some attention to economic factors throughout 
the volume, and a seventeenth century chapter which actually reveals some 
knowledge of administrative problems. The chapters on the sixteenth cen- , 
tury, thougk good, are somewhat disappointing: Rabelais receives a single 
paragraph rather obviously inserted as an afterthought! . 

Smith Cellege. SIDNEY R. PACKARD. 


A History of the Church: an Introductory Study. By Pur Hucues. 
Volume I, The World in which the Church was Founded; volume II, 
The Cherch and the World the Church Created. (New York: Sheed 
and Ward. 1935. Pp. xii, 397; xvi, 517. $3.50; $4.00.) 

Our author frankly asserts that he “presents the story from one point of 
view only”, which is quite within his personal and scientific rights, but one 
may raise the question whether with such a restriction, affecting inclusion 
and exclusion of material as well as controlling interpretation, so general a 
title is justifed. A more serious issue is involved when all works on church 
history exceot those by Roman Catholic scholars are excluded from the 
bibliographies. Not a few statements in this work would be modified if at- 
tention had been paid to some assured results of research by Protestant his- 
torians, and these at points where no theological question seems involved. 
The following may not be the best example, as a final opinion has not yet 
been reached, but the traditional flight of Arius to Nicomedia (I, 233) is 
likely to be zarried along unquestioned by Roman Catholic historians until 
one of them consults the Reverend W. Telfer’s note in the Journal of 
Theological Studies (XXXVII, 60-63). 

Ihe general thesis of this "Introductory Study" is expressed in the titles 
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of the successive volumes. The church was founded in a “world which was 
politically Roman and culturally Hellenic”. That culture broke down in 
the West; in the East there was a “transformation into the new Eyzantinism". 
The “chief architect” which rebuilt a civilization (the medieval world) “on 
the debris of the Romano-Hellenic culture in the West” was the church. A 
third volume, yet to appear, will bring the. story down to our own times by 
describing the Christian world's revolt against the church which created it. 
The present reviewer will await this with special interest, for he was not 
anticipating this turn in the thesis—or is it a turn in phraseology only? The 
church of the two volumes before us is definitely what has become the 
Roman Catholic Church. What shall we find to be “the Chr:stian world" 
that has revolted against it? 

The greatest difficulty in reviewing this work for a historiczl journal lies 
in its amalgamation of historical facts and the theological presuppositions 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Further, there is a confusion of the Chris- 
tian community and the Christian movement at large on the one side with 
the hierarchical institution on the other. Occasionally these are cifferentiated; 
more constantly they are identified. Moreover, to the additional confusion 
. of readers who have quite other fundamental presuppositions, there is a 
conception of continuity which frequently carries back later developments 
into the earlier history. Our author recognizes this fallacy when "Heraclitus 
strove to read Stoicism into Homer" (I, 35), but proceeds to identify first 
and second century Christianity with the hierarchical church of the present 
day. There is a foreshortening of the years from 30 to 98 A.D., full two 
generations, a period practically as long as the entire pre-Civil War portion 
of our national history, the Empire of the Antonines being treated as the real 
background of "primitive Christianity". Another similar anachronism is 
seen in connection with the Nestorian controversy, where we are tald (I, 296) 
of Mary, “ “Mother .of God’, she had always been to the ordinary faithful". 
There is no evidence to support such a statement, not even in the liturgical 
formulas of the first four centuries, where one would expect the idea, if not 
the phrase, to appear, if the fact as stated existed. 

As one proceeds into the second volume, he is constantly impressed by a 
sense of remoteness in the dominant interests of the church. One of the 
liveliest enterprises of modern Roman Catholicism is the movement, inter- 
national in scope, known as Catholic Action. To what extent can the strictly 
ecclesiastical concerns as narrated and described in these two volumes make 
any direct contribution in either method or inspiration to these modern in- 
terests? Perhaps the next volume will show us. Meanwhile, one can wel- 
come and appreciate the high standard of Mr. Hughes's scholarship and his 
fine Christian spirit. 

The Library of Congress. WirniíM H. ALLISON. 
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Heer und VólRerschicksal: Betrachtung der Weltgeschichte vom Standpunkt 
des Soldaten. Von ALFRED VON PAWLIKowSKI-CHOLEWA. (Munich: R. 
Oldenbourg. 1936. Pp. viii, 480. 8.50 M.) 

Tue author, a retired officer, for twenty-five years has collected materials 
from various sources for this treatise. His conviction is that the historian has 
failed to comprehend the full meaning of many important events because of 
inadequate knowledge of the technical side of war. A similar opinion has 
been expressed recently by Major Sanger in his treatment of Joseph E. 
Johnston (Essays in Honor of William E. Dodd, p. 257). 

Án impressive array of evidence is mustered to show how little the basic 
principles of military science have changed through the centuries. Most of 
our modern implements appeared on the scene, in a different guise to be 
sure, centuries ago. Gas had its counterpart in the paprika fire of the 
Chibchas and in the stink bombs which the early Chinese employed to rid 
themselves of river pirates; the tank had its forerunner in the Szckelwagon 
of Charles XII; the telegraph, in the semaphore and drum language. Of 
greater importance is the author's study of military formations and move- 
ments. Here too, with the use of convincing diagrams, he is able to demon- 
strate that modern tactics have advanced relatively little. The deployment 
at Leuthen was identical with that at Gaugamela; while the German tactics 
at Tannenberg were similar to those of Hannibal at Cannae. 

The historian making an excursion into the realm of military affairs will 
do well to consult this volume, if for no other reason than to gain an appre- 
ciation of how such matters should be treated. The author makes no pretense 
of style; indeed his faithful recitation of divisions, regiments, and other 
units in the military chess game makes reading at times rather barren. The 
absence of an index is a misfortune. 

"Si vis pacem, para bellum" is the philosophy running through the whole 
volume. High ideals and economic strength are no substitute for military 
knowledge and a trained army. No nation will dare to attack another that 
is well equipped for defense. These are the lessons that the military realist 
finds in world history. The pacifist is a utopian, unable to face historical 
facts. The youth of a nation would do well to study military history in order 
to avoid the pitfalls of a blind pacifism. The author ventures further in his 
observations. The development of military technique is as illustrative of the 
development of culture as progress in architecture; and finally, war is not 
necessarily destructive of civilization. 

Princeton University. J. E. POMFRET. 


The Cambridge Shorter History of India. By J. ALLAN, Keeper of the De- 
partment of Coins and Medals, British Museum, Sir 'T. WotseLey Haro, 
Lecturer in Persian in the School of Oriental Studies, University of Lon- 
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don, H. H. Dopwett, Professor of the History and Culture of the British 
Dominions in Asia, the University of London. Edited by H. H. DopwELL. 
_ (New York: Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. xix, 970. $4.00.) 

Ceylon under British Rule, 1795-1932, with an Account of the East India 
Company's Embassies to Kandy, 1762-1795. By Lennox A. Mirs, As- 
sistant Professor, University of Minnesota. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1933. Pp. vi, 331. $5.00.) 

Tus first work, based on the Cambridge History of India in many 
volumes, is in sóme ways a miracle of compression. Into nine hundred 
octavo pages the authors have packed the record of India from its early his- 
tory, known by innumerable coins and epigraphs that have been deciphered 
in the last century, down to the Government of India Act of 1919. About 
‘half the book deals with British India—and one might wonder if a whole 
. chapter on the Mutiny is not slightly out of proportion—but the invasions 
of Babur and the wars of Aurangzib, the obscure and distant maneuvers of 
the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakütas, the Yadavas of Devagiri, the Hoysalas, 
and of many others are faithfully dealt with. It must be confessed that except 
for the professional scholar of Indian history or for the irrepressible enthu- 
siast most of the first half of the volume will be almost unreadable. The 
proper names alone, which descend in clouds on every page and fill the index 
almost completely, make it difficult to see what 1s happening. Then, again, 
as in the larger History, there has been a singular neglect of the economic 
and social forces at work in India, at all events since the Mutiny, and as a 
result the niceties of dyarchy and the constitutional struggle lose much of 
their human significance. But it seems ungenerous to be too critical of a 
volume designed for the general reader and obviously the fruit of much 
labor. It will not be a popular book; but it will be distinctly serviceable— 
and quite portable. The twenty-one sketch maps are very useful. 

Dr. Mills’s volume is a noteworthy contribution to the literature of 
British colonial history in general, and in particular, of course, to the litera- 
ture dealing with Ceylon, because, as he himself points out, it is the first 
"comprehensive account of the British regime" in that island written in over 
sixty years. In thirteen chapters he recounts the story, derived very largely 
from colonial office papers, of the coming to Ceylon of the British in 1762, 
their protracted. and rather diffident negotiations with the island, and the 
century of evolving administration and development that followed. He traces 
very carefully the division of power between the crown and the East India 
Company in 1798 (an arrangement probably due, he conjectures, to “the 
failure of the peace negotiations at Lille and the consequent decision at least 
to postpone the return of Ceylon to Holland"), the coming of crown colony 
government, and so on down to the introduction of self-government, “to a 
large extent the result of Western education”. The final chapter of the book 
surveys the evolution of Ceylon between 1889 and 1932. Although the canvas 
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is not large and the issues usually morsels of bigger ones elsewhere, Dr. Mills 
has succeeded in writing a very readable as well as a well-filled history of 
Ceylon. It is full of color, from the groans of John Pybus in 1762 to the 
doggerel of Sir Hardinge Gifford. It has more than color, though, for to the 
economic historian the chapters on the cinnamon trade and coffee and rail- 
way building in the nineteenth century will have real value and interest. It 
is through the account of these homely pursuits that one sees furthest into 
the origin of the true interest of a great colonial power in the land of the 
Sinhalese. There is a good bibliography of primary and secondary authori- 
ties, a full index, and an interesting map, with an S quay Mies note 
on the same. 


Upper Canada College. | T. W. L. MacDznzMor. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris. By Rosz&r Hansotp McDowzrr. [Uni- 
versity of Michigan Studies.] (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 
I935. Pp. xiv, 248, plates VI. $3.50.) 

THE progress of excavation from treasure hunting to applied science is 
well illustrated in the zespect now paid to coins which used to be thrown 
aside as unworthy the attention of archaeologists. Pieces in fine condition, 
to be sure, have always been welcomed, but these are the rare exceptions, and 
it is only recently that the possibilities of others as historical records have 
been appreciated. It is now taken as a matter of course that at least a sum- 
mary list of the coins is a necessary part of the excavator's report, and there is 
an increasing number of monographs which not only present the data but also 
draw conclusions. In this group of studies Professor McDowell’s publication 
takes a high place both from the importance of the material itself and from 
the thoroughness and ability with which he has analyzed it. The volume is 
not a complete catalogue, for of the total of more than thirty thousand coins 
only twenty-six hundred are described. This is because the material was 
arbitrarily restricted to the Seleucid and Parthian empires, and even of that 
material only about a quarter was in good enough condition to be used. It 
is therefore not to be regarded as a complete report but as a special study 
based on excavation material. This results, of course, in much more prompt 
publication than would have been possible otherwise and does not in the 
least prejudice the later treatment of Roman, Sassanian, and Semitic coins,. 
or the use of the whole body in connection with the history of the site and its 
various parts. 

In the case of both Seleucid and Parthian domains the coins have great 
historical value because of the scantiness of the written sources, and the 
arrangement of the book makes the most of that value. Part I deals with the 
Seleucid coins, Part II with the Parthian, and in each section the same system 
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is used: first, a catalogue of the types found, with the numbers of each; 
second, numismatic notes on the types; third, general conclusions. The chief 
numismatic importance of Part I is that it shows which of the Seleucid bronze 
issues were from the mint at Seleucia—a matter of some difficulty to deter- 
mine in the absence of mint marks. Seleucia evidently struck from the reign 
of Seleucus I (311-280 B.C.) to the first reign of Demetrius II (146-139 B.C.), 
except for the years of Seleucus IT (226-223 B.C.) and Antiochus V (164-162 
B.C.). The abundance of the output seems to have been affected to a certain 
extent by the actual presence of the ruler, but it is also a useful index of 
population and prosperity. The evidence leads to the belief that the city, 
founded somewhat before 300 B.C., received its first great increase in popula- 
tion ufider Antiochus I (280-261 B.C.) and experienced between 175 and 
150 B.C. another period of expansion and prosperity, the basis of which was 
secure enough to allow the town to continue to flourish while the fortunes 
of the empire as a whole were declining as a result of civil war in the west 
and the rising power of the Parthians in the east. 

In treating of the Parthian mint of Seleucia Prozessor McDowell is break- 
ing virgin ground, for while Parthian coins in general have been studied by 
more than one scholar, there has never been sufficient evidence as to the 
provenance of the pieces to permit any attempt to connect them with partic- 
ular cities of issue. But so much material has been accumulated by the 
University of Michigan that the author is enabled to give an exceedingly 
valuable catalogue of all issues, both silver and bronze, struck at Seleucia, a 
list which is almost continuous from 141 B.C. to 229 A.D. and which will 
certainly be the basis of all future work on the subject, even though it may 
later be modified in detail. As Professor McDowell is now occupied with a 
comprehensive study of Parthian coinage, this is a preliminary work which 
it would be premature to review too minutely, but some of his conclusions 
should be noticed. 

The Parthians continued the use of the Seleucid calendar beginning, in 
the Babylonian fashion, in April, 311, while the Syrian reckoning is from 
October, 312. (The use of the phrase “Babylonian calendar" is somewhat 
confusing, for the months are Macedonian and not Babylonian.) The inter- 
calation by which Xandikos instead of Artemisios became the first month 
(already discovered at Dura by Jotham Johnson) is here very neatly proved 
to have occurred between 16/17 A.D. and 46/47 A.D. It is the frequency 
with which tetradrachms are dated that furnishes the chief assistance in 
arranging them; conversely, there is a general absence of dating on the 
drachms, with certain exceptions. These two facts, combined with other 
considerations, produce the very important conclusion that almost all the 
tetradrachms were struck at Seleucia, almost all the drachms elsewhere. 

The autonomous coinage gives an added insight into the individuality of 
the town, and no section of the book is more interesting than that wherein 
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the author discusses the relation of the city to the Parthian dynasty—the 
normal legitimist sympathies of the aristocracy and the tendency of democrats 
to support rebel leaders. Indeed the whole last chapter, dealing with the 
fortunes of the western Parthian provinces, is a contribution of the first im- 
portance to our knowledge of Parthian history. There are incidental pieces 
of new information, such as the fact that Seleucia was probably in Romar’ 
hands at the time of 'Trajan's expedition of 115/116, and that the date of 
Severus's capture of the city, as shown by a hoard, is after April, 198 (as 
against Hasebrock's date of September-October, 197). But of more sig- 
nificance is the general picture of the city's rise and fall. It was an alien 
foundation, maintaining its Hellenic culture for generations against the forces 
of the East, but succumbing to them in the end and going the way of all the 
sett'ements to which the genius of Alexander gave the occasion and the 
genius of Greece the power to persist. 
Yale University. ALFRED R. BELLINGER. 


Soknopaiou Nesos: the University of Michigan Excavations at Dimê in 
1931-1932. Edited by Arruur E. R. Boax, University of Michigan. 
| University of Michigan Studies.] (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 1935. Pp. xii 47, plans XVI. $2.50.) 

Tur site of Soknopaiou Nesos (modern Dimé) is about two kilometers 
from the north side of Lake Moeris (Birket Qarün) and about sixteen 
meters above sea level. An ancient paved road leading from the temple 
precinct at the north end of the oval mound to a gateway at the south end 
divides the site into an eastern and a western half. The excavations of the 
winter of 1931-1932 uncovered on the eastern side of the mound a large 
building with vaulted underground rooms and a brick dome over the central 
underground chamber. The purpose of the building, from which all furnish- 
ings and decoration had been removed in antiquity, is unknown. Three 
smaller buildings were crdinary houses. The period of occupation extended 
from the early part of the first century B.C. to the early part of the first cen- 
tury A.D. On the west side of the mound four distinct periods of occupation 
were revealed. The original settlement probably flourished for fifty years, 
more or less, beginning about the middle of the third century B.C., after 
which a period of decay was followed by a brief revival about the middle of 
the second century. A second decline came on in the latter part of that cen- 
tury, but recovery began certainly before 74 B.C., to be followed by a brief 
period of decline which may be assigned to the years 51-47 B.C. The greatest 
prosperity of the community was in the first and second centuries A.D. 

These results are confirmed by papyri previously found and by coins 
found in these excavations. The coins number only 95 (83 bronze, 11 billon, 
1 silver) and are dated from Ptolemy IV (222-204 B.C.) to Antoninus Pius 
(138-161 A.D.), only one, of Constantius I (305-306 A.D.), being later. 
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Fifteen customs receipts with seals date, with three possible exceptions, from 
the time of Severus and his sons. They are discussed in detail. There are 
only two Greek inscriptions, both very fragmentary. Parts of two wall paint- 
ings were found in houses of the second level from the top. One of these 
represented, apparently, the rider god Heron, the other a cult act, apparently 
in worship of the god Soknopaios (Sobek). A great number of fishhooks 
would seem to indicate one source of livel:hood of the inhabitants of the 
place. Other small objects found are few and of little interest. The site has 
been partially excavated and plundered at various times in the past and 1s 
not likely to reward more complete excavation, which would be exceptionally 
expensive. This excellent report may therefore be regarded as final. 
The Library of Congress. Hanorp IN. Fowrzm. 


A History of the Roman World from A.D. 138 to 337. By H. M. D. PARKER, 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. [Methuen's History of 
the Greck and Roman World, General Editor, M. Cary.] (London: 
Methuen and Company. 1935. Pp. xii, 402. 155.) 

Tris book provides a good survey of the history of the Roman Empire 
fróm the accession of Antoninus Pius to the death of Constantine the Great. 
The two centuries from 138 to 337 A.D. are considered under the five general 
headings of the "Antonines", the "Dynasty of the Severi", :he "Years of 
Anarchy”, the “Restoration of Imperial Unity” (Claudius Gothicus to Carus), 
and the "Oriental Despotism". 'The institutional, economic, and social 
aspects of the last years of the principate as well as the historical narrative 
are presented in a manner which is, for the most part, irreproachable. The 
author has been especially successful in avoiding controversial topics with the 
result that, in general, the material contained in the book may be accepted 
as representing the opinion of the majority of scholars in the field. 

On several points, however, Mr. Parker has differed from the older his- 
torians and has adopted new and more reasonable interpretations. He dis- 
cards, for example, the theory of the “barbarization” of the army under 
Septimius Severus, showing that although the praetorian guard was recruited 
outside of Italy, its members, since, they were legionaries, were necessarily 
Roman citizens. Therefore the extension cf citizenship which came in the 
reign of Caracalla contributed more to tke process of barbarization than 
did his father’s reforms (pp. 82-84). An important effect ož the Edict of 
Caracalla, often overlooked, is shown to be the increase in the number of 
— those liable for compulsory state service (pp. 126-127). The myth that the 
Severi favored the peasants over the other classes in the empire is com- 
pletely destroyed (pp. 127-128). The admission of senators to the praetorian 
prefecture under Severus Alexander was not a szep to conciliate the senate 
but rather to arrange it so that the prefect, the representative cf the emperor, 
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could preside at senatorial trials (p. 108). Mr. Parker is inclined to disregard 
the evidence of the DOMINUS ET DEUS (NATUS) coins of Aurelian and to ques- 
tion whether Aurelian was an advocate of the theory of divine right (pp. 
208-209). 

In the opinion of the present reviewer it would have been desirable to 
include a chapter in Part II, or at the least a section of a chapter, on the 
decline of the Parthians and the rise of the new Persian kingdom. This is 
the only adverse criticism of any importance which might be miade. The 
discussion in the fourth and fifth chapters of Part V of the administrative, 
military, economic, and social reforms of Diocletian and Constantine is 
extremely good. 

It is possible, contrary to the belief of Mr. Parker (p. 226), to suggest a 
cause for the revolt of the Bagaudae in 285. Both Idatius and the Chrono- 
graph of 354 mention a severe famine in the reign of Carinus. The unsettled 
conditions in Gaul may have been the result of a poor harvest, and the 
activities of the Bagaudae may be compared to the Jacquerie in that same 
region eleven hundred years later. 

This book may be described most accurately by two words—adequate 
and useful. 

The University of Minnesota. Tom B. Jones. 
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Les invasions germaniques: La pénétration mutuelle du monde barbare et 
du monde romain. Par Ferptnanp Lor, professeur à la Sorbonne, mem- 
bre de l'Institut. [Bibliothèque historique.] (Paris: Payot. 1935. Pp. 334. 
20 fr.) 

A considerable part of this volume deals with material already made 
familiar by Professor Lot in his briliant general survey of the transition 
period from Constantine to the Carolingians. The narrative of the Germanic 
invasions is treated with some new detail, such as the interesting analysis of 
the Roman military establishment in the invasion period. 

In the second part the author focuses on a subject of major importance, 
often alluded to and here for the first time (in the reviewer's knowledge) 
singled out for main consideration. It was present but obscured in the old 
battle between Germanists and Romanists, concerned with the relative con- 
tributions of their ancestors to European development. Professor Lot has 
gained by avoiding that approach; instead, he goes straight to a problem - 
which is imposed by the facts of the period and is important in other terms 
than those of nineteenth century nationalism. We know that the unstable 
mixture of German and Roman populations lies behind the disorder and 
formlessness of the Dark Ages; we know that finally a fusion takes place 
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and that when it does we are on the threshold of a new order of society 
and civilization. But how, under what difficulties, in what ways, to what 
degree, did this fusion take place? 

The table of contents shows further aspects of this focus. There is a short 
chapter on the problem of Germanic racial origins (accepting the strong 
Nordic hypothesis) but almost nothing on the civilization and institutions 
of the early Germans, no attempt to renew the timeworn interpretation of 
Caesar and Tacitus. The author is not going to deal in terms of a fusion of 
institutions and cultures, as did the old approach, but rather of two peoples, 
brought into contact in particular circumstances in the fifth century; one 
group a minority with political control, the other a more or less subject 
majority. Fusion means, in terms of this approach, that by the eighth cen- 
tury it is no longer possible to describe European society in terms of these 
groups and their relationships: their conscious identities are lost. 

The analysis begins, then, with the situation after the invasions. How 
did the minority group behave toward the subject majority, and what other 
factors influenced their relationships? This does not involve a descriptive 
survey of sixth century institutions in their time-honored categories. Such 
general topics as religion, administration, and legal systems are considered as 
they concern the main issue. For example, there is detailed discussion of 
the significance of the lesser wergild assigned to Romans and of the fact that 
the mallus, a Germanic institution applied to new conditions, brought all 
elements of the population to a common court. But much more space is 
given to the results of linguistic research in the history of place names, which 
are drawn upon to determine the nature and density of German settlements 
and the degree of expropriation involved. The same approach and emphasis 
is maintained throughout as the author demonstrates the gradual rapproche- 
ment of the two peoples by evidence of their influence on each other’s cus- 
toms and ideas. Here again the linguistic material is given much prominence, 
while institutions, literature, and art are described only insofar as they are 
relevant to the main problem. 

The analysis proceeds in point of time to the eighth century (further on 
some matters); geographically, it takes into separate consideration the main 
regions of western invasion, Spain, Italy, and Britain, as well as Gaul. But 
Gaul is given the most detailed attention, and in a concluding chapter 
Professor Lot indicates one way of bringing out the implications of his study 
for later history. The results of the process by which consciousness of 
“invaders” and “subjects” was lost meant the possibility of new peoples. 
In the former Gaul, when memories of Roman and German differences and 
‘antagonisms had disappeared, group consciousness could begin to develop 
around a new label, “Francia”. The name was not inappropriate; it sug- 
gested the strong Germanic elements in the background out of which came 
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the French people. Sixteenth century France accepted Clovis as the first 
Freach national hero and forgot that he was a German conqueror; it re- 
mained for a later period to speculate as to whether the French aristocracy 
was descended from German invaders. 

Harvard Jniversity. C. H. TAYLOR. 


A History of the Anglo-Saxons, By R. H. Hopcxin, Fellow and Tutor of 
Queen's College, Oxford. Two volumes. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1935. Pp. xxvii, 748. $10.00.) 
Tue author of this work is the son of Thomas Hodgkin, and it would 

seem that he has inherited not only the profession of historian but also in 
large measure the subject of his interest and in some degree his general out- 
look and even something of his manner of presentation. Being of the present 
generation, kis work necessarily rests more largely on the researches of. 
specialists and is correspondingly more solidly based, but it still has the sweep 
and roominess and charm with which the elder Hodgkin has made his 
readers famil:ar. The two volumes here presented constitute the first install- 
ment of an ambitious general work on the history of England before the 
Norman Corquest, a subject about which there has been not only a great 
increase of knowledge but a radical change of general views since Stubbs, 
Freeman, and Green taught the Victorians to see among the Anglo-Saxons 
the dawn of English democracy. It will perhaps give the best idea of the 
author's purpose if we suggest that he is writing to replace Green's Making 
of England (1881) and Conquest of England (1883) and so to revive a now 
flagging general interest in the Anglo-Saxons by presenting them attractively 
in the light oz a half century of research and debate. It is high time, and the 
work is worthy of the effort which has gone into it. Whether the author 
will find readers in such numbers as Green did we cannot say, but we have 
no doubt that he richly deserves to do so. 

Unquestionably the newest feature of this work, that which marks it off 
most conspicuously from any general history which has gone before it, is its 
comprehensive use of archaeology; and this is true not only of the detailed 
studv of graxe finds in their relation to chronology and topography, with a 
view to determining the character of the Saxon conquest of Britain, but also 
of the use of every kind of archaeological evidence for the purpose of recon- 
' structing the life and culture of the people. Apart from the attention given 
to archaeology, the most vivid impression which the reader will carry away 
from these volumes is likely to be that of the great figures. "T have focused 
on the great men and the big subjects", says the author, and it must be 
recorded that he has done so. with success. Here there is naturally less of 
novelty, though attention may be especially directed to the attempt to recon- 
struct the achievements of Ine of Wessex, but there is more of charm: the 
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chapter on the Golden Age, from Theodore and Hadrian to Bede, is perhaps 
the most readable in the book, and in the second volume the figure of Alfred, 
of course, towers above all others. mu 

Though the author is largely dependent on the work of specialists, and 
though he appears to have done little himself in the: way of specialized 
research, 1t 1s apparent on every hand that he has lived long with the sources 
and that he has thought independently and constructively about the funda- 
mental problems of his subject. A bare enumeration of his views on some 
of the more controverted issues may perhaps be presented without too great 
unfairness. Archaeological evidence compels him to conclude that the 
Anglo-Saxon occupation of Britain was “more a colonization than a con- 
queste, the work of scattered bands extending over a long period. On the 
question of the survival of the Romano-British population he holds a cautious 
middle ground: no general conclusion is possible; each area presents a sepa- 
rate problem. In the long-drawn controversy as to the fundamental character 
of Anglo-Saxon institutions in the age of the conquest, he rejects the demo- 
cratic views of Stubbs and other older writers and stands with Chadwick 
and Miss Phillpotts. With respect to the church in the century after Bede, 
he challenges the traditional view that it was in a state of degradation; 
and the pages in which he discusses developments within the zhurch in this 
age are among the most interesting in the book. 

With most of the author's general views the present writer finds himself ` 
in sympathy; from only one is he disposed to dissent. Stephznson's recent 
Borough and Town is known to the author and is cited by him; yet it is 
evident that he is not a master of the more recent literature on the early 
history of medieval towns and commerce, and that he has failed to com- 
prehend the full significance of Stephenson’s work. Otherwise he would 
not attribute to the age of Charlemagne and Offa “a revival of trade such 
as the western world had not known since the fourth century”, or conceive of 
London in the ninth century as an important emporium of trade, or still 
“assign to the Danes the paternity of Alfred’s burhs. 

Rarely has a finer example of the printer’s art issued from the Oxford l 
University Press. Not only is the typography of a high order, but the volumes 
are beautifully and profusely illustrated, with some magnificent colored 
plates. Attention should also be directed to the admirable maps, many of 
them in color, which are supplied in abundance, usually appear just where ` 
they are wanted, and do much to elucidate the text. The handling of notes 
is far less satisfactory. Most references are much abbreviated, and for the 
key (which is incomplete) it is necessary to turn to the back of the second 
volume. Then there are two systems of annotation, and the distinction be- 
tween them is not entirely clear. Footnotes appear at the bottom of many 
pages of the text, but most (not all) of the references to authorities are 
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feirgaten to the back of the second volume. Finally, there are "additional 
notes", which are evidently afterthoughts, hid away in the back of each 
volume. The reader wko desires to follow the references and to learn the 
author's latest thoughts can hardly be blamed if at times he loses patience. 
Bryn Mawr College. C. W. Davin. 


Recherches sur la seigneurie rurale en Lorraine d'aprés les plus anciens 

Censters, IX-XII siècle. Par Ch. EoMonp Perrin, maitre de conférences 

à la Faculté des lettres de l'Université de ‘Strasbourg. [Publications de 

la Faculté des lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg.] (Paris: Les Belles 

Lettres. 1935. Pp. xxii, 809. 80 fr.) 

As the author states in his preface, this book is a discussion of the materials 
‘available for the history of the rural seigneurie in Lorraine, rather than a 
histery of the institution itself. To clear the ground for his proposed work 
on this later subject, M. Perrin has examined carefully the twenty censiers, 
dating from the ninth to the twelfth century, which contain descriptions of 
domains in Lorraine. He has dated each document as accurately as possible, 
indicated additions which have corrupted or modified the primitive text, 
and distinguished, when there was occasion, different types of redaction 
within the censier. In this delicate task M. Perrin has been aided by his 
remarkable knowledge of the sources for the history of Lorraine. These 
sources, of course, do not solve all of the problems raised by a study of the 
censiers, and many of M. Perrin's conclusions are based almost entirely on 
internal evidence. This dangerous method is used, on the whole, with great 
judgment and discretion. Although some of his less important statements 
might be challenged, the main points are convincingly established. 

The censiers which M. Perrin discusses vary greatly in length and in 
importance to the general historian. Probably the most valuable study is that 
on the ninth century censier of Prüm, a document which every student of. 
early medieval institutions must use. M. Perrin's conclusions about its date 
and the character of the original text are more satisfying than those found 
in earlier works on this subject. The discussion of the twelfth century censier 
of St. Maximin of Treves is also important, since the possessions of this abbey 
were widely scattered and involve the history of several countries. In an 
appendix the texts of six hitherto unpublished censzers are given. They are 
-all rather brief and are primarily important for local history. 

In the concluding section of the book M. Perrin discusses the origin of 
censiers, without venturing any definite conclusions on the subject. Then 
the technique of making a cezsier is studied, and, last, the reasons for their 
decadence at the end of the twelfth century. The censters, which reflected 
the villa system of agriculture, naturally lost their value when this old 
technique of exploitation became obsolete. In Lorraine, as elsewhere, domai- 
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nial rents and services lost most of their valve during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. They were replaced by direct renting of land and by increased 
emphasis on the lords' rights of justice and ban. For this changed type of 
income new records were necessary, and the censier disappeared. 
Princeton University. Joseren R. SrRAYER. 


Five Centuries of Religion. By G. G. Covrrow, Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Volume III, Getting & Spending. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Campany. 1936. Pp. li, 747. $12.50.) 

| “Un étranger vétu de noir, | 
Qui me ressemble comme un frére." 

Thus does Dr. Coulton, with a slightly disconcerting orthodoxy, invoke 
the shade of De Musset(!) to make his peace with the past. For years this 
reviewer has felt that something beyond disinterested research has been re- 
sponsible for the continued blasts against monks, nuns, friars, and their 
modern champions. On page 599 óf the third volume of this series (the 
which, by the way, might well have been called Five Centuries of Religious) 
the secret comes out. Dr. Coulton has succeeded in thinking himself back 
into the Middle Ages. He might wish “that there had been more heroes like 
those Pilgrim Fathers . . . from Molesme who created Citeaux; but . . . no 
life can be contemptible in which we see ourselves reflected; our own 
thoughts and the things we might have done". 'This confession explains the 
change of tone so marked in this volume. There is none of the earlier rancor; 
in its stead a kindly appreciation, a mellow sympathy, but withal a scrupu- 
lous adherence to the available facts. 

This volume is a delight. No one attracted by the Middle Ages should 
overlook it; no student of monasticism need seek indulgence if he be with- 
out it. The subtitle, Getting & Spending, implies an emphasis upon monastic 
hnances, but there is a valuable chaos of miscellanea: the monastic use 
of trial by battle, a statistical table of monastic population, the reduction 
of the Eleven Thousand Virgins of Cologne to a more reasonable (if less 
pious) total of eleven, e? multissima alia. As the author himself puts it: 
""This volume is less a history than materials for history", and its value lies 
not in the presentation of startling theses (for there is little that is really new), 
but in its excellent assimilation of materials beyond the research of the ninety 
and nine, an assimilation as gratifying in its literary facility as in its his- 
toric usefulness. 

To the person who sees in medieval monasticism only hypocrisy, ig- 
norance, and sloth, the book will afford bat little satisfaction; to the enthu- 
siastic idealist, it will offer little comfort. Dr. Coulton is dealing with "men 
who have no more claim to real heroism or real villainy than ourselves; men 
embedded in a society governed nominally by clear-cut theory and legislation, 
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but where theory is in many cases modified almost out of recognition by the 
pressure of natural personal inclinations and of inveterate social custom”. 

There is no bilking Dr. Coulton’s demonstration that financial distress or 
downright avarice proved a more invincible enemy to medieval monks and 
nuns than all the demons in the Dialogues of Caesarius of Heisterbach. In 
the first thirty-three chapters Dr. Coulton has pretty well exhausted the va- 
rious channels, natural or ingeniously contrived, through which funds flowed 
into the monasteries or into the coffers of individual monks; in the final 
eleven he discusses, adequately enough, the debit side of the account. The 
ratio is not without significance. The chapters on appropriated churches 
and on monastic banking and usury (X, XVI, XVIII) are useful, that on the 
“Commendam System” (XXVI) is excellent, that on monastic decay 
(XXXII) suggestive. The advanced student should find the hundred and 
more pages of appendixes eminently worth while. 

Dr. Coulton is so fond of including a “Catena of Complaints” in his 
works that he cannot take it amiss if his reviewers go and do likewise. The 
abundance of material used is apt at times to get out of hand; all sorts of 
topics are mixed up in the same chapter. Dr. Coulton possesses something 
approaching genius in nomenclature, and such chapter headings as “The 
Privilege of Burial”, “The Value of Masses”, “The Relic Market”, “Pious 
Theits”, “The Scramble for Tithes”, “Irregular Book-keeping”, “Debt and 
Repudiation", indicate the scope and purpose of the work. But he fre- . 
quently indulges his passion for “snappy” titles at the expense of the con- 
tents (e.g, chs. I, H, XXIV, XXXI). Again, it is not quite clear how he 
arrives at a modern evaluation of medieval money, for his multiple varies 
from 20 (p. 221) through 40 (pp. 222, 376) to 9o (p. 280)! It might also be 
pointed out that Eudes Rigaud (Odo Rigaldi) from whom he draws much 
of his evidence is not particularly reliable for monastic finances. Rigaud's 
own accounts were frequently incorrect despite his impatience with 
unbusinesslike abbots and priors. Nor is it quite fair to use Caesarius of 
Heisterbach's Homilies as evidence of an assured state of affairs. Those who 
have felt the barb of Dr. Coulton’s scorn at their “impurisms” may revel in 
an unholy glee at page 434 where Homer nods and writes of “the evils aris- 
ing from commendac", which would do well enough for you or me. On the 
assumption that a cat may look at a king, this reviewer would like to sug- 
gest, with due temerity, that chapter IV (“Relics”) might have been im- 
proved by a use of R. Liddelsdale Palmer’s English Monasteries in the Mid- 
dle Ages (1930), in which there is a useful suggestion as to the influence of 
relic worship upon the development of monastic architecture. But when 
all carping has been done, the patent fact remains that in Getting & Spending 
Dr. Coulton has not laid waste his powers. 

Lehigh University. SYDNEY M. Brown. 
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Wellingborough Manortal Accounts, A.D. 1258-1323, from the Account 
Rolls of Crowland Abbey. Edited with an Introduction by Frances M. 
Pace. [The Northamptonshire Record Society, XIII.] (Northampton: 
the Society. 1936. Pp. xxxvili, 144.) . 

Tue documents in this volume form an important supplement to Miss 
Page's earlier work on the Estates of Crowland Abbey. The history of 
Wellingborough, the value of manorial accounts, their structure and concrete- 
ness of detail, and the method used in compiling them are set forth in an 
introduction, short but very repaying to the reader. The documents that 
follow, dating from 1258 to 1323, are edited with the care required by modern 
scholarship. The first and last are in Latin and are also translated; the others 
are in Latin only. A useful glossary of technical terms follows, and indexes 
of persons and places. The editor pays a well-deserved tribute to Miss Joan 
Wake, secretary of the Northamptonshire Record Society and editor of the 
series, to whom students of early England are already so greatly indebted. 

The rolls show the classes of society living on this Lincolnshire manor. 
They included the nazivi operarii, the molmen, that difficult group of people 
representing some early form of commutation, of whom one wishes the editor 
had had more to say, the fiveacremen, the cottars and lesser men, and the 
sokemen, who have "retained a modicum of freedom" for the recognition of 
which by the abbot they play a collective frangware. They show also the 
organization of the manor, the amount of arable, rotation of crops, demesne, 
mill, fisheries, ovens, and the like, and the renders therefrom to the lord 
abbot. An important note in the introduction, together with an elaborate 
table, is devoted to redditus assise, most difficult of manorial issues, a proper 
understanding of which seems essential to the study of commutation. Its ` 
many component parts are set forth and the position among them of com- 
muted labor services, which are to be differentiated clearly from temporary 
sales of works. It is to careful and expert work like this of Miss Page that 
those of us who are interested in early English history must look for a clearer - 
view of the variations of social conditions and estate exploitation that, pre- 
vailed in different parts of medieval England and at different stages of 
economic development. We need, too, evidence like that furnished by this 
volume to prove that while feudalism was in some ways “detrimental to 
national unity", yet a great lord like the abbot of Crowland might do 
“work of administration on his widely-flung estates which contributed greatly 
to law and order and economic prosperity". 

Mount Holyoke College. l N. NEILsON. 


Rotuli parliamentorum Anglie hactenus inediti, MCCLXXIX-MCCCLXXIII. 
Edited by H. G. RtcHARDsoN and Grarce Savrvgs. [Camden Third Series, 
Volume LI.] (London: Royal Historical Society. 1935. Pp. xxxii, 337.) 
This volume continues the important studies that have been appearing 

under the same joint authorship on the early history of parliament. Without 
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excess of editorial comment the present contribution consists of the mis- 
cellaneous records that have been assiduously gathered from the compila- 
tions of the chancery, the exchequer, and other depositories, which have 
hitherto failed of publication. For the standard collection known as the 
Rotul: parliamentorum, however textually correct, has long been understood 
to be incomplete and defective. To say nothing of other limitations, a faulty 
method of previous editors was to omit canceled items, which might none- 
theless have a historical value. Instead of a continuous roll the earliest rec- 
ords are to be found in detached membranes or in multiple small rolls, while 
some of the fleeting material survives only through thé medium of later 
transcriptions. The purpose of enrollment for the sake of “perpetual mem- 
ory” was often alluded to, but a substantial single roll was hardly mainttined 
before 1341. Even then there continued to be transactions which were not 
entered in the regular roll. 

So Jong as the hearing of petitions constituted the principal function of 
parliament, or the council in parliament according to the original concep- 
tion, the major part of our text is necessarily devoted to private bills, the 
interest of which lies in the multifarious problems of suitors. In this connec- 
tion-the editors are inclined to accept the questionable interpretation of a 
hearing in pleno parliamento as being in public session, while a transaction 
in council is “behind closed doors” (p. xi). After 1327, under strong political 
pressure, there is a manifest tendency of parliament, especially the lords, to 
be absorbed in public business, leaving private petitions in the main to. be 
treated in council. In the first year of Edward III a new panel of coun- 
cilors, with the proposal that they be changed at every parliamentary session 
(p. 134), marks a step in the differentiation of the two bodies. At all times 
litigation held a prominent place in the rolls, wherein the pleadings might 
run to great length without reaching a final judgment. A most characteristic 
case was the process between Queen Isabella and the Prior of Coventry in 
1336 over their respective claims to the town of Coventry, which was evi- 
dently begun in parliament and continued through many postponements 
before the council. Throughout the period it is remarkable that the king’s 
demands for money and the consequent grants of supply, however impor- 
tant, never filled much space in the rolls. On this point the king’s speech in 
1325 is exceptionally illuminating (p. 95). Besides introduction, appendix, 
and index, a table of parliament rolls, and a glossary of Old French may be 
mentioned as distinctive achievements of the editors’ work. 

Vassar College. J. F. Barpwin. 


The Dawn of a New Era, 1250-1453. By Epwarp P. Cuzvuzx, University of 
Pennsylvania. [The Rise of Modern Europe, edited by William L. 
Langer.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1936. Pp. x, 389. $3.75.) 
In this volume Professor Cheyney not only portrays a vast sweep of 

human development within a brief compass, but he also selects those aspects 
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of it which best serve as an introduction to a series of volumes dealing with 
the history of modern Europe. Such a story is necessarily the product of a 
discriminative choice from a mass of evidence. The political narrative which 
ordinarily constitutes the background of volumes similar in scope drops out 
of sight, and the careers of few individuals receive more than passing men- 
tion. What is presented to the reader is a series of bold sketches of general 
movements which affected profoundly the lives of large groups of men dur- 
ing the period. They include the expansion of trade and capital, the changes 
in the methods of conducting business, the development of representative 
government, popular insurrections, the Hundred Years’ War, the decline of 
the church, the spread of heresy, the rise of vernacular languages and litera- 
tures the appearance of Humanism, new movements in art, the relations of 
Europe to the Far East, and the rise and fall of the peoples of eastern Europe. 
The nature of the sketches varies somewhat. The chapter on the church, 
though it is distinctively the handiwork of the author, follows a more or 
less conventionalized pattern, while the chapter on the Hundred Years 
War, by subordinating the dreary tale of campaigns and battles, strategy 
and tactics, to consideration of the nature and significance of the war, brings 
home what it meant to contemporaries in terms of human agony. But in 
every sketch the hand of the master craftsman is apparent, and the collec- 
tive effect is a fresh and appealing synthesis. 

The material is drawn mainly from secondary sources, but it is weighed 
by a historian who is not only at home in the contemporary records but also, 
as becomes apparent in several portions of the narrative, has delved deeply 
into some of them. On many topics recent investigations which have added 
to our knowledge or modified older views have been utilized. The treat- 
ment of these topics presents many estimates and judgments which are not 
to be found in kindred surveys of the period and which could not have been 
put forward on the basis of the stage reached by research in the field a gen- 
eration ago. An incidental result of the attention given to recent literature 
is that the notes become a guide to much of it. The value of this aspect of 
the treatment is enhanced by the critical bibliographical notes which occupy 
the concluding pages of the volume. The selective character of the bibliog- 
raphy and the scholarly estimates of the worth of the new and old literature 
which is included render it a highly useful tool. The whole effect is to bring 
out the bearing of many recent discoveries of detail upon the broader move- 
ments of the age. 

The ultimate test of such a work is the extent to which the impressions. 
conveyed to the reader are free from distortion. Generalization on such a 
scale often involves the extreme simplification of highly complicated evi- 
dence. The process almost invariably produces unintentional errors, and the 
present author has not entirely escaped the common fate. The mistakes 
which have come to my notice are questions of detail. An occasional state- 
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ment appears to be inore categorical than the evidence warrants. Possibly 
"heresy all but disappeared from among clergy and people alike" in Eng- 
land by the middle of the fifteenth century (p. 226), but this conclusion is 
not universally accepted by students of the subject, and an exploration of the 
English episcopal registers which still repose in manuscript might over- 
throw it. Evidence which has been overlooked might have caused the qual- 
ification of some assertions. The acceptance of Adams's view that the rep- 
resentatives who met at Westminister in 1254 merely reported the actions of 
local assemblies (p. 99) makes the development of representation in Eng- 
land appear to be unduly late (Pasquet, An Essay on the Origins of the 
House of Commons, pp. 67-70; Persecution and Liberty: Essays in Honor of 
George Lincoln Burr, pp. 142-144), and the failure to note the possibility that 
Henry II may have convened a representative assembly in England as early 
as 1188 (Facts and Factors in Economic History: Articles by former Stu- 
dents of Edwin Francis Gay, pp. 71, 72) impairs somewhat the force of the 
claim that “chronologically speaking, Spain is ‘the mother of parliaments’ ” 
(p. 73). Some of the few mistakes noted are insignificant. Though it is 
twice implied that the papacy made general levies of annates before 1306 
(pp. 42, 43, 184), in neither instance does the implication affect the validity 
of the general conclusion with which it is associated. Indeed, the mature 
soundness of the author’s historical judgment is nowhere displayed to better 
advantage than in the skill with which he has avoided both the pitfalls set 
for the unwary by some of his sources and the serious errors which the very 
nature of his task rendered it easy to make. Professor Cheyney has accom- 
plished one of the most difficult tasks which the historian can undertake: he 
has characterized the life of a period with brevity, with charming simplicity 
and clarity of style, and without any serious sacrifice of the historical truth 
of which he has so long been the stanchest of exponents. 
Haverford College. W. E. Lon. 
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A History of Europe. By H. A. L. Fister, Warden of New College, Oxford. 
Volume II, Renaissance, Reformation, Reason; volume III, The Liberal 
Experiment. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935; 1936. Pp. x, 
435-810, xvii; xii, 811-1271, xviii. $4.00 each.) 

In any general history above the purely informative level the selection 
and presentation of material weigh heavily in the reader’s mind. To these 
volumes even the specialist may turn with some promise of profit, for Mr. 
Fisher reveals on the whole a fine sense of proportion combined with econ- 
omy of statement. In his patient exposition of the history of Europe no 
credo is developed, and his refreshing faith in liberalism, democracy, and 
internationalism carries no bias. His survey, if anything, confirms a 
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belief in the painful hesitancy of social development through the ages. 

The second volume covers the ground from the Renaissance to the 
French Revolution. How a society divided between lay and cleric gave way 
to one divided into rich and poor, and how an atmosphere hostile to free 
inquiry was supplanted by one in which science could live and mature, are 
the threads that one may trace through the author's account of the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the rise of Rationalism. The appearance of a 
new body of knowledge, wholly divorced from commentaries and glosses, 
and arising from wider geographical horizons and a closer intzrrogation of 
nature, had two important consequences. A cultural effulgence originating 
in Italy, the Renaissance, constituted one; the other was a challenge to the 
Church Universal and the Empire. Out of a prolonged struggle, in which 
ideals all but vanished, came Protestantism and the national state. Neither 
was a real solution, and Europe, as usual, had missed an opportunity. Still 
compensations were found in sectarianism, the bridge of faith, Calvinist 
virtue, Milton and Bach, and, for humble folk, the Bible and church music. 
National government was superior to feudal license, but it was also the 
spearhead of power politics, adaptable equally in dynastic, cammercial, or 
imperialistic rivalries. 

Political history receives its due share of attention ïn chapters dealing with 
the rise of the Dutch Republic, Spain and England, Mazarin. the English 
Revolution, Louis XIV, Sweden, Turkey, Russia, Prussia, and the wars of 
the eighteenth century. In treating the American Revolution, Mr. Fisher 
sees nothing outrageous in taxing colonists for colonial defense but condemns 
as folly the manner in which the ministry pursued the issué of taxation and 
adds that the conduct of the war was no less unfortunate than the policy 
which made war inevitable. French intervention, providential for America, 
was suicidal for Louis XVI because "the spectacle of republicanism trium- 
phant and monarchy overthrown kindled in every forward-reaching mind 
in France the vision of a Europe remade after the new American pattern of 
republican liberty". The volume closes with the Industrial Revolution, whose 
advent Adam Smith saluted so exuberantly but whose results Marx was 
later to examine so pessimistically. 

The final volume is devoted to the French Revolution, the nationalist 
movements, and the Great War and its aftermath. To show how civil, polit- 
ical, and religious freedom became firmly established in Britain, the Do- 
minions, France, Holland, the Scandinavian ccuntries, and the United 
States, is Mr. Fisher’s task. From Mirabeau to Bismarck the narrative fol- 
lows well-defined channels. Praiseworthy are policies calculated to benefit 
mankind, such as social amelioration and abolition of the slave traffic; 
stupid, the system whereby a few misguided men such as Bismarck, Gra- 
mont, Achrenthal, Isvolski, and Berchtold could commit whole nations to 
slaughter. In assessing responsibility for the World War Mr. Fisher blames 
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Berchtold for persisting in punitive measures, Germany for not putting on 
the brakes, and Nicholas II for allowing his general staff to run away with 
him. In his epilogue, he adds: “The tragedy of the Great War was that it 
was fought between the most highly civilized peoples in Europe on an issue 
which a few level-headed men could easily have composed”. "Mr. Fisher 
reiterates (pp. 858, 1169, 1186) that when America joined the war she threw 
freedom of the seas to the winds, but he neglects to add that the ignoring 
of this question in 1919 stimulated the building of a navy capable of enforc- 
ing its rights in the future. 

The substance of the peace treaties was dictated by “inexorable facts” 
which Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Wilson were compelled to accept. 
Taking into consideration all their shortcomings, of which he is fully aware, 
Mr. Fisher praises the new political boundaries, "so drawn that three per 
cent only of the total population of the Continent live under alien rule”. Of 
the League he says that “it offers the world as much world-government as 
the world can stand”. As a historical philosopher who has faithfully ac- 
counted for many was:ed generations of effort, Mr. Fisher expects but lit- 
tle of today. Yet he probably indulges the hopes so well expressed by Briand 
at the false Locarno: "Nous avons parlé européen. C'est une langue nouvelle 
qu'il faudra bien que l'on apprenne.” 

Princeton. University. J. E. POMFRET. 


Histoire des universités françaises et étrangères. Par STEPHEN pD’Irsay. Tome 

IT, Du XVI siècle à 1860. (Paris: Auguste Picard. 1935. Pp. vi, 45r. 

55 fr.) 

This second volume of D'Itsay's magnum opus (the first, which appeared 
_in 1933, was reviewed in this journal, XXXIX, 301-303) is unfortunately 
incomplete. His sudden and premature death in November, 1934, at the 
age of forty, brought the work to a close with 1860 instead of our own 
time and deprived us of the last six projected chapters—say 150 pages of 
text—which were to be devoted chiefly to the non-European universities, 
especially those of the United States, to relations with the great public, to the 
effects of the World War, and to conclusions forecasted in his first volume. 
The lack of a chapter on our universities is particularly regrettable, for 
D'Irsay came from Budapest to this country in 1921 and taught in several of 
our great medical schools, and his occasional “asides” indicate that he had 
something to say about our institutions of higher learning. 

The promised bibliography and index are most praiseworthy. The for- 
mer contains, the prefatory note tells us, in the neighborhood of four thou- 
'sand titles, and each entry gives reference to the pages of both volumes in 
which it is cited. The bibliography is a modern mine of information on its 
subject. The index is analytical for persons, places, and subjects; it seems 
complete and accurate; and it enables the consultant to find, I had almost 
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said instantly, what he. seeks, be it Aristotle, St. Thomas, or droit des gens. 
I know of no better index. It is the ultimate politeness of author to reader. 

As in the first volume, the author traces the development cf the univer- 
sities under the impulsions of the ruling ideas of successive epochs: Car- 
tesianism, Jansenism, Pietism, Newton and Locke, the Aufklärung, Roman- 
ticism, etc. Humanism plays a minor part in the period of the second vol- 
ume; it continues to function chiefly through inertia. It is science that the 
author watches, from Padua, the great nursery of the sixteenth century, to 
Berlin, the master university achievement of the nineteenth century. Yet 
scientific investigation grew up, in the main, outside the universities, in royal 
societies, academies, institutes. The practical usefulness of science was its 
credential for admission to the universities, which long clung to the ideal 
that their task was to transmit organized knowledge rather than to attempt 
to increase the common stock. 

The newer universities of the sixteenth century, especially Leiden and 
Edinburgh, win the author's respect by their initiative and realistic spirit. ` 
Vienna acquired its continuing renown under Maria Theresa. Góttingen, 
which opened its doors in 1737, was probably the leading university of its 
century, and with Halle took the first timid steps in the development of the 
seminary method which Berlin was to make its cornerstone. The French 
universities were not in touch with the intellectual movements of their time; 
they were slow to get the idea that research is a university function. The 
University of Paris was Peripatetic when Cartesianism was accepted else- 
where and Cartesian when the rest of the learned world follawed Newton. 
The destruction of the French universities by the Revolution—"it is not 
scholars that we need, but free men worthy of freedom"— was followed by 
the Napoleonic Imperial University, the ill effects of which are not yet dis- 
sipated. 

In his first volume D'Irsay noted that the governments af Europe had 
discovered in the fourteenth century that universities could be used to regi- 
ment opinion. They have never since forgotten it. But the democratic gov- 
ernment of the Seven Provinces used its authority wisely and sparingly and 
contented itself, in the main, with securing the best professors in the world. 
I think that in his final chapter D'Irsay would have drawn a lesson from 
the Dutch example for our times. 

The consideration of the greatness of the University of Berlin leads im- 
plicitly to three other conclusions, which I draw trom D'Irsay's lines. First, 
a university worthy of the name combines intimately research and teaching; 
each fructifies the other. Secondly, a great university must have great 
scholars at the head of its faculties. Thirdly, the great university must main- 
tain the conception of the universality and indivisibility of knowledge. And 
I am of the opinion that D’Irsay thought that the universities would continue 
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to be the centers of the intellectual life of our times, provided their freedom 
were safeguarded from without and wisely used within. That, rather than 
finance, is the great university problem of our difficult age. 

The University of Wisconsin, G. C. SELLERY. 


Cardinal Lorenzo Campeggio, Legate to the Courts of Henry VIII and 
Charles V. By Epwarp V. CardinaL, Professor of History in St. Viator 
College. (Boston: Chapman and Grimes. 1935. Pp. 198. $2.50.) 

Ir is curious, when we consider the important part played by Cardinal 
Campeggio as well in the German as in the English Reformation, that some- 
one has not written his biography long ago. And yet, apart from the eulogy 
of him published in 1586 by Carlo Sigonio in his De episcopis bononiensibus 
and such brief sketches as that of James Gairdner in the Dictionary 9f Na- 
tional Biography, there is virtually nothing. Dr. Cardinal's book is short and 
is confined pretty closely to the facts about Campeggio. And yet it represents 
a very considerable amount of research, not only in published documents, but 
also in the Vatican archives and in the Malvezzi-Campeggi archives in 
Bologna. It adds very little to what is already known about Campeggio and 
changes very little the established picture of him as set forth, for example, in 
Brewer's Henry VIII. For those who think of Campeggio simply in con- 
nection with the divorce of Catherine of Aragon, it will serve to disclose the 
fact that he played many parts and that his chief claim to remembrance lies 
rather in his efforts to stem the tide of Lutheranism in Germany than in his 
English adventure. Dr. Cardinal's book bears the imprimatur of the Roman. 
church; it would be hard, however, to decide from the text on which side of 
the Reformation struggle his sympathies lie. Indeed, he has been so careful 
in his efforts to avoid religious bias that he fails to convey any real sense of 
the tremendous issues with which Campeggio undertook to deal. And he 
fails also tc arouse any interest in his hero, fails to vitalize him. As for those 
great figures among whom Campeggio moved, Julius.II, Henry VIII, Wolsey, 
Catherine of Aragon, Charles V, and the rest of them, they might as well be 
Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks for all the flesh and blood that are in them. One 
wonders how, Dr. Cardinal's attachments being what they are, he could have 
failed to fall under the spell of Catherine of Aragon's splendid courage. It 
might have been better had he spent more time with his Shakespeare and 
less with his documents inédits. 'There is more to the writing of biography 
than a chronological arrangement of the ascertainable facts. Yet fact-finding 
is certainly the indispensable preliminary, and Dr. Cardinal has done that 
part of his task honestly and well. 

The bcok is badly made—poor paper, poor presswork, extraordinarily 
careless proofreading. Honest scholarship deserves to go in better raiment. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Conyers Reap. 
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Commons Debates, 1621. Edited by WarrAcEe Noresrein, Frances HELEN 
Retr, and Hartiey Simpson. Seven volumes. [Yale Historical Publica- 
tions, Manuscripts and Edited Texts, XIV.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1935. Pp. xxiv, 343; 5453 473; 4483 534; 482; 656. $35.00.) 
SELDOM if ever in the history of American scholarship has there appeared 

at one time a contribution so voluminous, so impressive, and so minutely 
edited as these seven volumes of Notestein, Relf, and Simpson. For a parallel 
one must go to such editions as those of the diaries of Pepys and Luttrell or 
such publications as those of the Carte Papers. In a sense even that parallel is 
not close, for in these handsome books, which reflect such credit on the skill 
of the Yale Press, there is embodied the work of many years of collection and 
many more of transcription, collating, comparison, and analysis, with pains- 
taking assembling of statutes, cases, petitions, parliamentary precedents and 
grants, and a superlative index. 

All this material relates to the proceedings of one Parliament, that of 
1621-1622, sessions of which lasted from January 30 to June 30, 1621, and 
from November 20, 1621, to January 6, 1622, in all less than eight months. 
There is certainly no similar assembly in English history and perhaps none 
in any history, save that of the French Revolution, of which we have so de- 
tailed and minute account, nor does it seem probable that we shall ever have 
a more intimate picture of any Parliament than this, nor learn much more of 
this than may be gleaned from these pages. 

The mere enumeration of the contents of these volumes reveals the store 
of information which they contain. Here, beginning with the “Anonymous 
Journal X”, one of the more interesting of these documents, are the Barring- 
ton Diary, the Diary of John Pym, the diaries of John Smyth of Nibley, Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Sir Thomas Holland, the so-called 
“Z Diary”, the “Book of Committees”, the compilation known merely as 
“Rawlinson B 151”, and finally the Commons Journal. The number and 
variety of these items indicate the wealth of the materials uncovered by 
patient and intelligent investigation, and one must envy Professor Notestein 
the great adventure of finding them, as one must congratulate him and 
his associates on their editorial achievements. 

Most of all must one express appreciation of those who have spent on the 
elucidation of these diaries that meticulous care which we have been accus- 
tomed to associate with the editing of a newly discevered manuscript of the 
Gospels, a classical masterpiece, or one of Shakespeare’s plays. The very lan- 
guage used to describe the “Anonymous Journal X” reveals the spirit in which 
this work was done. "It is not", say the editors, "the work of one man but 
is clearly a compilation . . . in the foreword we have mentioned five manu- 
scripts of which we have made use in establishing the text. Other brief 
manuscripts, several of them, we have been at pains to consult but without 
significant result.” The very description of the various manuscripts of this 
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diary— MS. 1, MS. 2, MS. 3”—follows the same pattern. The methods by 
which these have been compared, collated, and discussed, as to sources, au- 
thenticity, relationships, methods of compilation, borrowing, and interpola- 
tion, is in the best tradition of the higher criticism and internal evidence on 
which the determination of a "definitive" text is built, and throughout these 
volumes the infinity of footnotes of variant readings, cross references to other 
manuscripts, are the last word in scholarly editing. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of greater care in textual method than these volumes reveal. 

The introduction is of like character. It describes in minute detail the 
manuscripts themselves, their origin and authorship insofar as it is possible 
to determine them, the character of the manuscripts and of their authors, 
with such biographical, historical, and even verbal explanations as may serve 
to elucidate the text. The methods by which the contents of the third volume 
were determined to be the work of John Pym, partly by historical evidence 
and partly and more intimately by an almost incredibly minute comparison 
of words and phrases, is an extraordinary performance in itself. 

But why, one may well ask, apart from the more general spirit of the 
scholar, which is such a mystery to so many outside of that esoteric group, 
why seven volumes on the Parliament of 1621, why such elaborate discussions 
of minutiae, such care in footnotes, such encyclopedic accuracy, such exact- 
ing pains in determining authorship, such tables of statutes and precedents, 
such enormous patience and industry? What is there in the proceedings of 
any legislative body to justify such expenditure of energy? The answer to 
that question is simple enough to the historian of English or even general 
affairs. In this Parliament of 1621 were threshed out the issues not only of 
the ensuing civil wars but those of later generations as to the form and 
function of parliamentary government, the rights and duties of the various 
elements of the state, executive, legislative, judicial, in peace and war, in 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs. It was the first time that the whole problem 
was brought into debate in English history, and to that long debate were 
summoned statute and precedent, fact and theory. The Parliament of x621 
was not, indeed, with all of this, so dramatic and spectacular as that of 1628, 
nor so earthshaking as that of 1640; but the debate there begun makes those 
of later Parliaments seem little more than echoes of these arguments. 

To the elucidation of this Parliament the editors of these diaries have 
added much. For his account of its activities Professor Gardiner relied— 
besides the Journal and the Proceedings and Debates, the State Papers and 
the news letters of foreign ambassadors like Salvetti, Gondomar, and Tilliéres 
—-on the lives and works of men like Bacon and Williams, order books and 
chancery proceedings, Elsing's Nores, the Strafford Letters, and like materials. 
Virtually none of the sources here presented was used by him, and that is 
perhaps the best comment on the value of this work. Little if any of its con- 
tents, in fact, has been published before, and it reveals, in consequence, a 
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whole new world of parliamentary history, in microcosm, as the seventeenth 
century would have said. ; 

One thing it lacks, and one hopes that Professor Notestein may be spared 
to write what he, best of all men, is qualified to write—a historical introduc- 
tion, comment and, 1n fact, history of this Parliament. It may be hoped, as 
well, that the materials collected by these editors on the later Parliaments 
may see the light of print, together with the transcriptions of other diaries, 
like that of D'Ewes, of which parts have been done by Professors Choate and 
"Gray and Mrs. Gray, which are unfortunately still in manuscript. With the 
issue of these and their appropriate historical introductions, we may have in 
time a better view of that all-important quarter of a century of English 
history which lies between the summoning of this Parliament and the appeal 
to arms, and so, in some fashion, throw light not only on those times but on 
the great problem of representative government. 

Harvard University. WinsUR C. ABBOTT. 


The Deposition Books of Bristol. Volume I, 1643-1647. Edited by H. E. 
Norr, Archives Clerk to the Corporation. With an Introduction by 
Josian Green, Town Clerk. [Bristol Record Society's Publications.] 
(Bristol: the University. 1935. Pp. xii, 307.) 

THE eternal interest in the human side of history, so full of light and 
shade, makes these records of seventeenth century Bristol a most welcome 
contribution from the unpublished treasures in English municipal archives. 
Moreover, the period covered by this first volume of deposition books is one 
which was intensely alive both on land and sea. It was the time of civil war 
between Cavalier and Roundhead, when the best and worst in man defended 
and harried the country. While Charles I was fighting for his throne, Bristol 
first opened its gates to the forces of Parliament, then surrendered to Prince 
Rupert and the royalists, and two years later returned to its initial allegiance 
when Fairfax forced Rupert from the metropolis of the west. . 

These Bristol depositions, most ably edited by Miss Nott, are presented 
to the reader with a scholarly introduction from the pen of Mr, Green. Not 
only does he skim the cream from the documents but also adds much of in- 
terest and understanding from other unpublished records of Bristol, Acts and 
Ordinances of the Interregnum, High Court of Admiralty cases, Journals of 
the House of Commons, and many other sources. ' 

The records themselves, however, should be of great value to the local, 
economic, and political historian as well as to the student of the empire. They 
abound in genealogical information and aid much in the understanding of 
the topography of seventeenth century Bristol and its surroundings. They 
show the far-flung mercantile interests of the city at this time. They describe 
graphically the hazards of the sea filled with storms, pirates, and parliamen- 
tary men-of-war. In their tiny vessels, as many under as over one hundred 
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tons’ burden, the merchants and mariners of Bristol, and other towns too, 
sought for wealth in all corners of the world. Tobacco and slaves, oil and 
wine, grain and hides, these depositions tell us, were carried hither and yon 
to run the gauntlet of the ferocity of nature and human greed. 

But not alone on the sea did the inhabitants of Bristol encounter trouble 
at this time. The countryside of England was alive with plundering troopers 
who were attracted as quickly by a good horse as by money or goods. Then, 
too, for over a year during the first civil war the plague laid its burning hand 
on the unfortunate town. Sieges brought on starvation and death. Goods, 
property, and money were appropriated by both royalists and parliamen- 
tarians. And through it all the citizens of Bristol quarreled with each other, 
were assaulted and robbed, and failed to pay their just debts. Such topics 
and many more fill the pages of the deposition books. But so frequently they 
tantalize by recording only part of the whole story, as the great majority of 
the statements were taken for use in trials held in local and other courts 
whose records are hidden or no longer exist. On occasion, however, Mr. 
Green and Miss Nott give suggestions or present additional facts from other 
sources which help us to understand what these affidavits are all about. 

Finally the volume closes with four most interesting and valuable ap- 
pendixes, a bibliograpky, and a satisfactory index of persons and places. 

New York University. Hanorp HULME. 


Religion and Learning: a Study in English Presbyterian Thought from the 
Bartholomew Ejections, 1662, to the Foundation of the Unitarian Move- 
ment. By Orive M. Grirrirus. (Cambridge: University Press; New ` 
York: Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. viii, 202. $4.50.) 

THE transition from an orthodox to a liberal body is one of the most in- 
teresting phenomena of modern Protestant sectarianism. Explanations vary 
frcm a charge of moral depravity in the heretical innovators to the more 
impersonal suggestion of changes in the social environment. Miss Griffiths 
does not undertake a complete solution of the problem in her particular case 
but contents herself with giving merely the intellectual genealogy of the 
developed system. The Restoration religious settlement forced the English 
Presbyterians to reconsider their position. At the same time scientific research 
and Ramus’s logic were breaking down the authority of Aristotle. In the 
Dutch universities, frequented by English Presbyterian students excluded 
from Anglican Oxford and Cambridge, the Calvinist reaction to Descartes 
involved the abandonment of the old doctrine of the superiority of the will to 
the intellect. In the Scotch institutions, similarly important for this study, 
reason was being exalted as the basis of morality. The result was that 
Arminianism, Arianism, and finally Socinianism made great inroads on the 
formerly orthodox body of English Presbyterians. 

Nothing is more elusive than the source of an idea, and the reviewer may 
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perhaps be pardoned for raising an eyebrow here and there. Puritan stu- 
dents at Cambridge at the end of Elizabeth's reign—also a period of failure 
and re-evaluation for the Presbyterians—had read Ramus's work and shown 
3 keen interest in natural science without turning Unitarian. The Dutch 
Voetians with whom the English studied did not produce especially un- 
orthodox notions among their followers in Holland, and the Scotch idea of 
the relation of reason to the moral sense was not fully developed until the 
time of Priestley—too late for it to be called a formative influence. The 
author 1s on firmer ground, bowever, in her description of the later develop- 
ment of the new doctrines. And whether or not students of the field agree 
with her conclusion about the ancestry of English Unitarian ideas, they must 
be grateful to her for her guidance through the mazes of seventeenth century 
philosophy and theology. In particular, one must wholeheartedly endorse 
her insistence (p. 17) that "Calvinism was based on an interpretation of the 
Universe which exalted sentiment and emotion” as against cold reason. The 
point has been made before, but her detailed demonstration (pp. 54-67) 
deserves careful reading. Old lepends e die hard. 
The University of Chicago. M. M. KNAPPEN. 


Samuel Pepys: the Years of Peril. By Artaur Bryant. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1935. Pp. xv, 466. $3.50.) 

Mr. Arthur Bryant is a brilliant young Englishman who, at the age of 
thirty-seven, has to his credit some excellent work in history. He has pro- 
duced at least eight books since 1929—some merely essays or lectures, others 
solid, scholarly, like the work under review, which is the fruit of industrious 
research and by far his best book to date. It constitutes volume two of a three- 
volume life of Pepys, which will be the first full-length biography of the 
great diarist. The world has long known him only between the ages of 
twenty-seven and thirty-six, when he wrote the most famous of diaries. With 
its close, the first volume ends. The present volume covers 1669-1683. The 
next, which will be subtitled “The Saviour of the Navy", will conclude the 
work. 

Volume two deals with a period in the life of Pepys that was more serious 
than that of the diary years. His amours occupy less space and are less dis- 
tracting to the reader as, presumably, to Samuel himself. But other sides of 
his private life are still much emphasized. Most of the volume is as interesting 
as volume one, which, considering the absence of the diary, represents no 
mean accomplishment on the part of the author. There is no question but 
that Mr. Bryant can write interesting history in entertaining English. 

Two chief subjects fill the volume: the navy and the Popish Plot. The 
book contributes much that is new in regard to both. Pepys’s importance to 
the navy during this period, like his importance to everything else all the 
time, is undoubtedly overemphasized. The record of his efforts at efficiency 
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would be impressive enough—and probably more correct—without so many 
superlatives. For Mr. Bryant is no restrained historian. He not only suffers 
from the hero worship common to most biographers when not prefacing their 
biographical study by long and thorough grounding in the history of the 
period, but he continues his earlier habit of hurling unsupported Tory invec- 
tives against Whig opponents in the same unmeasured language for which 
he criticizes them. The work is in a different class from his apologetic 
Charles IT (1931), but it is obviously by the same author. In spite of his 
several books in the field, he is not satisfactorily abreast of recent contributions. 
There is more thorough use of sources than of secondary material, with the 
result that his facts are often more impressive than his interpretations. 

Pepys’s perilous situation during 1678-1681, when he suffered with his 
chief patron, the Duke of York, is presented with great and interesting detail. 
The author’s Tory imagination is hard on Shaftesbury, and the reader must 
guard against thinking that Mr. Bryant has solved the enigma of Godfrey's 
death, which remains as enigmatic as ever. These chapters are not very 
important as regards the Plot, but very important as regards Pepys. Their 
story has never been known or told before. It is the most important part of 
the two volumes. 

The volume contains seven good illustrations, and appendixes on Pepys's 
many ailments. Most of the references are grouped by paragraphs at the end 
of the book, but there are many footnotes in connexion with quotations in 
the text, and others containing quotations and explanations. The only excuse 
for relegating such matter to the end of a volume is gone if there must still 
be some of it at the foot of the page, which is actually the only place where 
it will be much used. 

Mr. Bryant has mastered the plentiful manuscript material in the Bodleian 
and at Magdalene on Pepys’s later career. Scores of books on Pepys have 
appeared in tae last twenty years, but none approaches this in size, thorough- 
ness, and importance. The best work on Pepys, however, is of minor interest 
compared to the Diary itself, which will soon appear in its first complete form. 

Northweszern University. CLYDE L. GROSE. 


Robespierre: Die Tragödie des politischen Ideologen. Von Perer RICHARD 

Rompen. (Berlin: Halle Verlag. 1935. Pp. 519.) 

Turre have been a number of recent biographies of Robespierre. In addi- 
tion to this one, there are lives by J. M. Thompson and by G. J. Renier, 
and at least one other lite of Robespierre is in preparation in English. The 
time was indeed apt. Albert Mathiez and his aides had worked industriously 
and uncovered much new material. But the master was quite incapable of 
critical detachment towards Robespierre, incapable, indeed, of seeing him 
as a living human being, and hence incapable of writing his life. There was 
no satisfactory life of Robespierre in any language. Hamel was shockingly 
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one-sided, long, and shapeless. Hilaire Belloc’s Lifé was interesting, and, as 
one ought to expect, eccentric. Béraud’s Mon ami Robespierre was suspi- 
ciously like other d:ographies romancées and a better study of the t. *entieth 
century perir Sousgcars than of the Incerruptible himself. 

Dr. Rohden’s book admirably fills that need for a good single-volume life 
of Robespierre, and one wishes that the state of the book trade would permit 
its translation into English. Dr. Rohden in his preface insists that he has 
not written a biography in the ordinary sense, certainly not one of the modern 
type "deren Verfasser den Anspruch erheben, über das Inneleben ihres Helden : 
bis in die letzten Schlupfwinkel der Seele Bescheid zu wissen"; he has sought 
merely to fit Robespierre into the whole course of the revolutionary torment, 
to unglerstand him as a politique et moraliste. Yet he has certainly succeeded 
in making Robespierre as a human being more real and convincing than 
some more intimate biographers. The chapter entitled "Robespierre in 
Pantoffeln" is written with a good dea! of insight and fairness. 

Dr. Rohden does not think Robespierre a great statesman. As his subtitle 
indicates, he finds in Robespierre one type of the man of words, the political 
“idealist” or ";déologue", who by his persistent repetition of certain simple 
political ideas, by rhetorical gifts essentially like those of the preacher, con- 
trives to symbolize a cause and to attain to apparent leadership. Yet he cer- 
tainly does not oversimplify the Incorruptible, and his book is sufficiently 
long and sufficiently detailed to permit him to trace the complicated inter- 
actions between Robespierre as a person and the hundreds of other wills and 
other ideas which made up the revolutionary milieu. In the course of his 
story Dr. Rohden has some excellent passages on the Gironde and the Moun- 
tain, on the nature of the Jacobin dictatorship (Die Diktatur ohne Diktator), 
on the religious policy of the Jacobins. Indeed, the book is in many ways one 
of the best short histories of the Revolution (up to Thermidor) available. 
Nor, though it avoids the traps of the “new biography", is it lacking in 
dramatic interest and readability. 

The introduction is perhaps the most original and most useful part of the . 
book. It affords a brief review of the history of Robespierre's reputation (cer- 
tainly not elsewhere available), a penetrating criticism of Mathiez and his 
Société d'Études Robespierristes, and a very sensible refusal to follow certain 
false leads offered by psychiatry in the study of Robespierre. Dr. Rohden sees 
a political implication in the work of Mathiez (this book would, by the way, 
have infuriated the master to the point of apoplexy had he lived to read it). 
but concludes: “Um politische Wirkungen zu zeitigen, kam der Versuch, den 
Unbestechlichen zu rehabilitieren, eben zu spát. Denn der moderne Revolu- 
tionär kann von Robespierre höchstens taktisch noch etwas lernen. . . . So ist 
der Dantonist Aulard der letzte Historiker der Revolution geblieben, hinter 
dessen Darstellung lebendige politische Krafte stehen, wahrend der Robes- 
pierre-Kult der Mathiez-Gruppe nicht über den Bezirk der Fachwissen- 
schaft hinausgelangt ist" (p. 36). 
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This last is such eminent good sense that one hopes it may have an echo 
even in France. The French are reputed, probably with good reason, to have 
a peculiar fondness for disputes over ideas; but even in France, dispute does 
not commonly go on forever over dead ideas. One of the virtues of Dr. 
Rohden's book is that it makes clear how much of the French Revolution is 
now really past, how much of it has joined that pleasantly immortal world 
about which only historians and literary critics commonly dispute. This is 
a service which much longer and heavier tomes have not yet rendered. 

Harvard University. CRANE BRINTON. 


Saint-Just, Colleague of Robespierre. By EucENE Newton Cortis, Professor 
of History, Goucher College. (New York: Columbia University «Press. 
1935. Pp. xi.402. $3.50.) 

PnorzssoR Curtis has written a notable biography of Saint-Just. More 
compressed than the older volumes of Fleury or Hamel, it is also far superior 
in scholarship and objectivity. He has checked the details and documents 
uncovered by Vellay, Dommanget, Laurent, and others, during the last thirty 
years, supplemented them by his own researches into the life of the young 
conventionnel, and produced a full-length study so scrupulously documented 
that it may be accepted as establishing all the ascertainable facts concerning 
Saint-Just's brief career. 

The figure which emerges, though more substantial than the apocalyptic 
youth of romantic tradition, is scarcely less enigmatic or less incredible. 
Saint-Just still claims his immortality "in the centuries and in the skies", and 
his latest biographer has humanized rather than deflated the legend. Mr. 
Curtis displays a mastery of his material which renders his judgments all 
but unassailable, and his estimate of the influence which the young “Colleague 
of Robespierre" wielded in the Convention, in the Committee of Public 
Safety, and on the battlefield, may necessitate a revaluation of Saint-Just's role 
in the revolutionary drama. Those who are still inclined, like the present 
reviewer, to regard Saint-Just as more of a poseur than a politician, to con- 
sider his speeches as party rather than personal triumphs, and to concur with 
the military historians in disparaging his essays at generalship, may well find 
themselves reduced to a minority. 

But however the debate may range around such value judgments, there 
can be no dispute concerning the thoroughness with which Mr. Curtis has ` 
garnered and sifted the records of Saint-Just’s career. His share in drafting 
the Constitution of 1793, his responsibility in directing the Terror, his duties 
on the Committee of Public Safety and in the Bureau of General Police, have 
been established through a scrutiny of the minutes, decrees, and dispatches 
which must command the profoundest admiration. Mr. Curtis deserves the 
gratitude of all investigators in this field of study, and the casual reader will 
likewise bless him for combining such careful scholarship with a flexible 
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The possibility of casual error has been all but eliminated by the exemplary 
proof reading. It seems almost captious to suggest that "Plato's Utopia” (p. 
4) might have been changed to Plato's Republic for the sake of the literal- 
minded. Étienne Mollevaut, the Girondist, is cited in the unfamiliar form 
Mollevault (p. 87). The statement (p. 349) that Saint-Just’s detention for 
his theft of the family silver was unknown to Fleury or Hamel is incorrect. 
Fleury had heard of it but lacked the proof. Hamel planned as early as 1870 
to incorporate the episode in a third edition of his Saint-Just, which unhappily 
he never issued. He published the relevant documents, together with an 
apology for his original skepticism, in 1897 (La Révolution jrangaise, XX XII, 
97-120). 

Tyo likenesses of Saint-Just, and two maps, add to the value and utility 
of this biography. The notes, bibliography, and index leave nothing to be 
desired, and the format is most attractive. 

New York University. GEOFFREY BRUUN. 


Napoléon. Par Georces LEFEBvRE, maitre de conférences à la Faculté des 
lettres de Paris. [Peuples et civilisations, Histoire générale, publiée sous 
la direction de Louis Halphen et Philippe Sagnac.] (Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1935. Pp. 606. 60 fr.) l 
Tuis volume has abundaht warrant for existence apart from covering an 

epoch in an excellent general history. It challenges comparison with corre- 

sponding volumes in the Lavisse and Rambaud series and in the Cambridge 

Modern History. While twenty writers contributed to the former and sixteen 

to the latter, this is the production of a single scholar. In length the two 

older works each contained 365,000 words; this volume runs to only 265,000. 

The treatment in Lavisse and Rambaud is mainly topical, as only ten of the 

thirty chapters are devoted to the chronological narrative. The Cambridge 

Modern History volume emphasizes the chronological narrative, which re- 

quires fourteen chapters, while the rémaining ten are essentially parts of the 

narrative separately treated to secure continuity. This volume more nearly 
resembles the latter as twelve chapters recount the main story while seven are 
primarily topical but neatly welded into the narrative. On extra-European 
areas the Cambridge Modern History has a single chapter, and Lavisse and 

Rambaud has two; the present writer has no separate chapter but skillfully 

` incorporates numerous items at the appropriate places in the main account. 

Professor Lefebvre's volume also suggests comparison with the corresponding 

contributions of Professor Pariset and M. Madelin to recent serial histories 

of France. The basic difference is that these two earlier works were written 
as contributions to French history, while Lefebvre's task is to present the 

European or world view of the period. No one of the five works is a life of 

Napoleon, but while Madelin yielded much to the interest of the dominating 

personality, Lefebvre has steeled himself against that fascination and, more- 
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over, has throughout Cepicted the Tsar Alexander as the rival predestined to 
win. Obviously the series to which the author contributes has some effect on 
his presentation. In method and technique the present work most resembles 
Pariset’s. 

Lefebvre’s excellent bibliographies reveal unusual familiarity with the 
latest researches in every country. Professor Lefebvre has compacted a vast 
range of items into a minimum space—every possible topic and person gets 
an appropriate niche. This heroic condensation has produced a style clear, 
logical, and precise, but excessively succinct and overcrowded—a dozen lines 
: suffice for the battle of Austerlitz. There are, however, compensations. Valu- 
able information, otherwise not easily accessible, appears on many subjects. 
The two introductory chapters on the ideas and the problems of 1799 are 
masterpieces. The reviewer knows no work on the period comparable in 
comprehensiveness, breadth, discrimination, balance, and unity. 

Wesleyan University. GEORGE MATTHEW DutcHer. 


Napoléon et Talleyrand. Par Éwivg DARD. (oun Librairie Plon. 1935. 

Pp. xx, 420. 30 fr.) 

BEGINNING with the volumes of Charles Dupuis and culminating in those 
of Lacour-Gayet, recen: years have witnessed a revival of interest in Talley- 
rand. Significant, though unfortunately diffused, additions have been made 
to published documents, and Caulaincourt's memoirs have revealed valuable : 
information. Now M. Dard, who has previously written works on Choderlos 
de Laclos and Hérault de Séchelles, brings a new interpretation with a 
modicum of new matezials. 

The introduction is a skillful, some might say brilliant, presentation of 
the author's thesis that Talleyrand's policy from 1792 onward was con- 
sistently devoted to assuring France internal order and its natural frontiers 
and to establishing European peace based on a Franco-Austrian alliance. 
The ensuing exposition of the relations between Napoleon and Talleyrand 
leaves the impression—perhaps unfair—of a cinema scenario rather than of 
a consistently thorough and impartial presentation of the evidence. Yet it is 
a good story well and plausibly narrated with incessant regard for the sup- 
porting evidence. The reader is, however, frequently left wondering whether 
he is getting the whole story and all the evidence. The story fits the thesis too 
pertectly, and the author seems overinsistent that his thesis fits the facts. The 
essential point of the thesis—the consistency of Talleyrand’s career—is not 
new; its elaboration, hawever, is a definite contribution, even if not a con- 
vincing demonstration. 

M. Dard admits some admiration for Napoleon but more or less subtly 
discredits him. Talleyrand is the hero of his book, though, he admits even 
on the false titlepage—a devil of a hero. Several times he insinuates a paral- 
lelism of Talleyrand with Mirabeau. Gradually the reader becomes aware 
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that beneath the pleasant surface of the volume there is a deadly undertow. 
The emperor and the minister are the murderers of the Duc d'Enghien and 
the despoilers of the Spanish Bourbons. They are, respectively, the most 
dangerous criminal and the most precious scoundrel of the age, mutually 
indispensable, mutually incompatible, alternately undercutting one another. 
The Corsican, though the greatest genius in centuries, is a parvenu and the 
child of the Revolution—hence unpardonable. The descendan- of the Peri- 
gords is a monarchist whose nobility antedates Capetian royalty, and he has 
bon ton—his crimes and rascality may be condoned. So it is not Talleyrand the 
individual but Talleyrand the representative of the old nobility and of the 
monarchist traditions who is the real hero. This is avowed ia the closing: 
pages which are a tawdry bit of royalist journalism. A useful book is de- 
liberately spoiled to point a partisan argument. 

Wesleyan University. GEORGE MATTHEW Durtcuer. 


Bernadotte and the Fall of Napoleon. By Frankin D. Scorr. [Harvard 
Historical Monographs, VII.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1935. Pp. 190. $1.50.) 

WHEN the Swedes chose Bernadotte, the Gascon soldier and Napoleonic 
prince, to succeed their childless King Carl XIII, they did so in anticipation 
of an alliance with Bonaparte and the eventual recovery of Finland. Invested 
as crown prince, Bernadotte was quick to observe the unfeasibility of such an 
alliance, but at the same time he realized that his own political future would 
depend upon his service to Swedish national aims. Accordingly, instead of 
attempting to wrest Finland from Russia, he decided to take Norway from 
the Danes, and turned for help to the group of nations that remained: hostile 
to France. 

In six of his seven chapters Dr. Scott relates the tangled diplomacy into 
which Bernadotte was necessarily thrown. He tells how the crown prince 
forged alliances with Britain and the Continental powers; how he main- 
tained these alliances despite the armistice of 1813, the perfidies of Albion, 
and the inconstancy of Russia and Austria; and how he finally won his prize, 
Norway, only by lending Swedish arms to the allied attack on Paris. 

One must praise unqualifiedly the documentation of the work. Dr. 
Scott, who uses at least five languages, has drained the archives of Sweden, 
Denmark, Prussia, Austria, France, and England of relevant materials, and 
has drawn therefrom the labyrinthine diplomatic detail of his difficult subject. 
His researches reveal a great deal of new material on the complicated back- 
ground of Sweden’s acquisition of Norway, as well as the role of Sweden in 
the last allied drive on Napoleon. 

But the book is not deserving of unstinted praise. In the first place, this 
reviewer would question the appropriateness of the title, for tke work seems 
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to him primarily an account of how the Swedes won the right to take Norway, 
and quite secondarily how they contributed to the fall of Napoleon. In the 
second place, the author's very obvious compression of a long book into a 
short one has been achieved by suppressing all the non-political factors of 
diplomacy. The result is a rather specialized and barren sort of history in 
which communications between chancelleries and conversations among 
plenipotentiaries are stressed to the exclusion of underlying social and eco- 
nomic forces. Ín the third place, where Dr. Scott has made scrupulous use 
of detail in the interest of historical exactitude, his overconscientious and 
unnecessary mention of the names of officials and places has frequently served 
to obscure his meaning without advancing his narrative. 
Yale University. SHERMAN KzNr. 


International Economics and Diplomacy in the Near East: a Study of British 
Commercial Policy in the Levant, 1834-1853. By VERNON JOHN PURYEAR, 
Fellow of the Social Science Research Council, 1930-1931. With a Fore- 
word by Roperr J. Kerner. (Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press. 1935. Pp. xili, 264. $3.25.) 

In this volume Professor Puryear treats essentially of the economic back- 
ground of the Crimean War. More specifically, the book deals with (1) the 
development of Anglo-Russian political rivalry between 1834 and 1838, lead- 
ing to the crisis of 1838-1839, (2) the establishment of virtual free trade in 
Turkey, 1838-1839, and the negotiation of the Anglo-Turkish Commercial 
Convention of 1838, (3) the Turco-Egyptian War of 1839-1841 (Mehemet 
Ali) and the closure of the Straits to foreign warships by the Straits Con- 
vention of 1841, (4) the powers and the Near Eastern grain trade, 1840- 
1853, and (5) British commercial policy and the Crimean War. The author 
declares that “the international document which more than any other regu- 
lated the subsequent European commercial intercourse with Turkey was 
the Anglo-Turkish Commercial Convention [Balta Liman] of 1838. About 
this agreement, and the conditions which attended it, revolved the com- 
mercial history of the Near East for the period which preceded the Crimean 
War.” 

Taking as his background the increasing industrialization of Great Britain 
under the commercial policy of free trade, Mr. Puryear draws some in- 
teresting conclusions concerning Great Britain’s relation to the Near Eastern 
question in the mid-nineteenth century. The Near East, he reminds the 
reader, was one of the principal regions for British overseas economic ex- 
pansion, and it became z source of grain supplies for Great Britain. It was 
also a new link in the communications with India—the route through Egypt 
was now clearly recognized. As her political influence and economic in- 
terest in the Near East increased, Great Britain would be prepared to meet 
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the challenge of Imperial Russia in Asia. Finally, the author points out that 
“an extensive and perhaps unjustifiable economic and political competition” 
developed between Russia and England in the Near and Middle East. Co- 
operation was thus precluded. “British support of Turkey postponed.the 
solution of the Near Eastern Question, providing one of the darkest blots in 
the nineteenth-century diplomatic history of Europe”. By the outbreak of the 
Crimean War the British possessed a well-defined commercial and economic 
policy in the Near East. It was combined with a political policy which sought 
the preservation of the European balance and attempted to use Turkey as a 
buffer state for the defense of India. This, policy depended upon the main- 
tenance of the Ottoman state and was a primary factor leading to the 
Crimean War. 

To this reviewer the most interesting portions of the book are those which 
portray the making of the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1838, the economic 
, development of southern Russia and the rise of Odessa as a Black Sea port, 
the competition between the Danubian Principalities and southern Russia, 

and the rivalry of the powers over the Near Eastern grain trade in the years 
preceding the Crimean War. 

The volume is well written, objective, and substantial. It is based on a 
‘wide use of materials from the British, German, French, and Austrian 

archives. There is an excellent bibliography, which should serve as a useful 
guide to all students interested in this period of Near Eastern history. As 
Professor Kerner has remarked in his foreword: “The economic background 
of the Crimean War has received its first thorough analysis." Mr. Puryear's 
volume should become a fitting companion to his standard work on England, 
Russia, and the Straits Question, 1844-1856. 

Miami University. ' Harry N. Howan». 


Realism and Nationalism, 1852-1871. By Roszar C. Binkey, Western 
Reserve University. [The Rise of Modern Europe, edited by William L. 
Langer.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1935. Pp. xx, 337. $3.75.) 
Tis is an interesting account of two decades during which, the author 

states, “on all fronts the way was cleared for a generation of materialism”. 

The work fulfills one of the purposes of the series of which it is a part in that 

it synthesizes contributions made by a large number of monographs. 

In the introductory chapters the authcr gives an account of science, litera- 
ture and art, and the church, which reflects considezable energy in compilation. 
He analyzes the new scientific attitudes of both the technician and the public 
and shows the applications of the new science, especially to industry and 
medicine. A maze of facts is crowded into a stimulating narrative, which is 
not, however, chronological. The breadth of the introductory treatment is 
suggested by the inclusion of discussions of how national armies came to 
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enjoy a special position in the state, of the shifts from romanticism to realism 
in literature and to realism and impressionism in pictoral art, and of the end 
of direct collaboration between the church and state by 1870. 

Two chapters (pp. 72-124) cover economic matters. The topics include 
overseas migrations, shifts to the cities, the end of serfdom in Russia, the 
movements toward free trade and a money economy, the extension of cor- 
porate enterprise, and the philosophies (especially that of John Stuart Mill) 
back of many of the economic changes. In a few instances economic matters 
are less effectively presented than are other factors. The Zollverein (pp. 100, 
186, 274) is inadequately treated (as to its part in German political unifica- 
tion); tke figures for railway mileage given on p. 17 would seem to show 
that “the main thread cf economic history” (p. 94) should include transporta- 
tion. The international grain markets and the beginnings of an international 
price might have been mentioned. 

The not-too-detailed account of the more usual’ political and military 
history for the period of Cavour and Bismarck begins with a chapter which 
analyzes the results of the revolutions of 1848. The reaction is illustrated by 
the centralizing of the governing process, the application of the Bach system 
in Austria, and the new omnipotence of the territorial state. Two chapters 
(IX and XI) deal witk “federative polity” (which is described “as opposite 
in its implications to such concepts as ‘sovereignty’ and ‘power "). Other 
topics include: the Crimean War (which is well summarized); federative 
experiments in 1857-1858; confederation and unity in Italy (especially well 
written); the political changes within Austria-Hungary; and the Prussian 
wars for German unification. The latter are treated under the chapter head- 
ings of “Civil War and Reconstruction” and “Dénouement”. The attitude 
is rather sympathetic to Napoleon III (pp. 260, 304), and somewhat unfriendly 
to Bismarck (pp. 270, 305). 

This reviewer has the impression that the author considers the European 
concert, whether as regards “the disturbance of lits] equilibrium” (p. 181), 
or as regards its “authority” (p. 182),-as a functioning organism in general. 
This impression is strengthened by such phrases as “the constitution of 
Europe” (p. 164), “the authority of Europe” (p. 179), “the principle of all- 
European action” (p. 180), “Europe’s federative structure” (p. 181), “the 
disintegration of international authority" (p. 214), and “the era of European 
disintegration" (p. 262). Perhaps the enthusiasm of the writer for his sub- 
ject, or the obvious necessity for condensation, is responsible for these terms. 
Actually, the various congresses of the nineteenth century were definitely 
limited in their results if not in the scope of their discussions, while the 
“concert” was rather a convenient diplomatic term than the name of an 
entity which had any authority (as the author shows in his quotation from 
Russell, p. 260) except insofar as treaties had provided for international 
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action in specific contingencies, or except when working arrangements were 
devised between certain of the powers for quite specific purposes. Indeed, 
"balance" rather than "concert" would perhaps more properly summarize 
the rather constant realignments of the powers for the achievement of their 
specific objectives. 

The treatment is of Europe as a whole. There is a satisfactory balance 
in the allotment of space to the various powers and to internal and inter- 
national affairs. Problems for consideration are suggested for each epoch. 
The “confederative program” (p. 216) and “dualism” broadly interpreted 
(p. 230) are examples. Mr. Binkley has not neglected occasional references 
to important contemporary developments outside of Europe; there is even a 
reference to Ethiopia (p. 283). A selection of sixty engravings is included. 
The work closes with a good bibliographical essay. It is substantial and a 
valuable addition to the reference literature for nineteenth century Europe. 

Humboldt State College. VERNON J. PURYEAR. 


Die auswärtige Politik Preussens 1858-1871. Abteilung II. Band V, April 
| 1864 bis April 1865, mit einem Anhang zur Zollvereinspolitik Juli 1863 
bis April 1864. Bearbeitet von Dr. RupoLr Ippexen. [Diplomatische 
Aktenstiicke herausgegeben von der Historischen Reichskommission unter 
kommissarischer Leitung von Willy Hoppe.] (Oldenburg i. O.: Gerhard 

Stalling. 1935. Pp. 837.) 

In order to give a well-rounded picture of Prussian foreign policy, a large 
number of documents that were already accessible in Bismarck’s Gesammelten 
Werke and other well-known collections were included in the early volumes 
of this series. But as it has remained necessary for scholars to continue to 
consult those collections, it has been announced by the Reichsinstitut für 
Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands, which has superseded the Historische 
Reichskommission, that only documents for which no satisfactory text is 
available in print shall be reproduced in full in the succeeding volumes (see 
A. O. Meyer’s review article in the Historische Zeitschrift, CLUI, 325). Of 
the 554 principal documents in the present volume from the archives of 
Berlin, Vienna, London, Moscow, and Stockholm, about 190, including many 
of the more interesting, have been published before. For French sources, 
reference is made to the Origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-1871. 
Italian documents, even in abstract, are omitted although the long-promised 
. Italian collection has not yet appeared. The archives of the lesser German 
states, too, have been disregarded but are to be used for the following period. 
The editing follows the plan laid down for the series and is generally of high 
quality. The editor has failed to note the previous publication of some of 
the documents, especially Rechberg's private letters to Bismarck on the 
Zollverein negotiations which were published from the Rechberg papers in 
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the Oesrerreichische Rundschau, XLIII (1915), 197-209. There are a few 
misprints. 

The first part of the volume deals with the London Conference and the 
making of peace with Denmark. There is a brief interlude when the negotia- 
tions over Austria's relation to the Zollverein are in the foreground. This 
episode culminates in the fall of Rechberg. Austria then takes up the prob- 
lem of the disposition of the duchies ceded by the king of Denmark and 
the volume ends with the first climax of the Austro-Prussian conflict over 
Schleswig-Holstein: the rejection by Austria of the Prussian "February con- 
ditions" and the passage, with Austrian approval, of the Bavarian-Saxon 
motion at the Diet in favor of the Augustenburg candidacy. The Schleswig- 
Holstein question is the main subject of discussion, as it changes from a 
subject of general European interest to one purely German. There is inci- 
dental material on the Zollverein negotiations, on the Franco-Italian "Septem- 
ber convention" for the evacuation of Rome, and on the attitude of the powers 
towards the Eastern Question in general and the question of the dedicated 
convents in the Danubian principalities in particular. 

Much of the material here printed has been used by the reviewer in the 
Schlesw:g-Holstein Question, by C. W. Ciark in Franz Joseph and Bismarck, 
and by E. Franz in Der Enzscheidungskamp] um die wirtschaftspolitische 
Führung Deutschlands, to mention only a few recent studies. The full texts 
of many unpublished, though used, documents gives both a more detailed 
and vivid view of the negotiations and a check on the previous use of the 
sources. The Russian materials are new and, by supplementing the French 
and Austrian reports on Bismarck, fill out the picture of his tactics towards 
the three powers that were of the greatest significance in the shaping of 
Prussia policy. The policy of Russia was critical but pro-Prussian. “Je 
trouve la langage de Bismarck peu rassurant", was Alexander's comment 
on Oubril’s report of April 14/24, 1864, in which Bismarck began to disclose 
his desire to secure the duchies for Prussia (no. 5). Russia feared that the 
dismemberment of Denmark might lead to a Scandinavian union and was 
determined not to allow the Belts and the Sound to become a second 
Bosphorus. But Russia's primary interest was in the Near East, where 
she desired to maintain the harmony of the other powers in opposition to 
Napolecn III (e.g., nos. 49, 87, 97, 104). Russia was useful to Bismarck in 
supporting the candidacy of the Duke of Oldenburg against the Prince of 
Augustenburg (pp. 134, 164, 166, 168, 177, 185-186, and passim). In the 
Eastern Question Bismarck was less useful to Russia. Now, as later, he kept 
Prussia in the background. The study of Bismarck’s conversations with the 
Russian and Austrian envoys is especialy interesting. As the negotiations 
continued in the late fall of 1864, Bismarck began to complain more and 
more bitterly to the Russians of his grievances against Austria, though the 
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expressions of indignation did not reach the intensity of the period after the 
Fürstentag of 1863 (nos. 346, 354, and passim). Bismarck’s conversations 
are usually not to be taken without salt, but they are precious contributions 
to our understanding of his tactics and policy. 

The University of Minnesota. LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL. 


Disraeli, Gladstone, and the Eastern Question: a Study in Diplomacy and 
Party Politics. By R. W. Seron-Warson, Masaryk Professor of Central 
European History in the University of London. [Studies in Modern 
History, General Editor, L. B. Namier.] (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1935. Pp. xv, 590. $7.00.) 

In this study, an outgrowth of a series of lectures, Professor Seton-Watson 
has made a distinct contribution to our knowledge of the Balkan crisis of 
the 1870’s. The significance of the work arises partly from the author's good 
fortune in obtaining access to a mass of unpublished and previously unex- 
plored Russian papers, partly from the meticulous care with which he has 
examined almost every aspect of the Europzan situation. Thus an essentially 
accurate reconstruction of the European scene has been arrived at, and the 
student of diplomacy now can see, doubtless with greater clarity than did 
the participants themselves, the successive stages of development of a major 
European imbroglio from the Bosnian insurrection and the British purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares to the partial settlement supplied by the Congress 
of Berlin. 

Much of the story detailed here of course is not new. Perhaps its out- 
standing achievement is the series of admirable studies of the principals 
who formulated the conflicting policies of the time and competed with each 
other at home and abroad for power and leadership. It is conclusively shown, 
for example, that “Disraeli as a master of foreign policy belongs to the myths 
of history”. Although Gladstone may have been treated somewhat over- 
generously, Queen Victoria, Derby, Salisbury, Layard, Andrássy, Bismarck, 
Shuvalov, and others are vividly portrayed and accurately measured with 
reference both to English domestic politics and to the ramifications of the 
Eastern Question. 

Notwithstanding the author’s frankly British viewpoint and his oc- 
casional lapses from objectivity (pp. 26, 38, 73, et passim), his estimates of 
forces, factors, and resultants will generally be regarded as sound. His ac- 
count of the reaction of public sentiment in -England to the Bulgarian 
atrocities is noteworthy, as is his demonstration of the general ineptitude of 
Russian foreign policy and his delineation of the flimsy character of British 
policy with respect to Turkey. Adverting to the convention with Turkey of 
June 4, 1878, he remarks appropriately that “Cyprus was the sop to Cerberus 
which averted any too close or critical inspection of the platter from which it 
had been flung”. In this connection he confirms the recent view that Egypt 
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escaped being seized as an eastern base principally because of the belief that 
France would not stand for such an act. Commendable, also, is his account 
of the way in which "the Dual Alliance was the direct outcome of the Russo- 
German misunderstanding after the Congress, which in its turn was ma- 
terially influenced by the manner in which British opinion greeted the settle- 
ment as a notable discomfiture of Russia". 

The book, however, is decidedly overlong. Quoted extracts from notes 
and conversations often supply telling illustrations, clarify points of view, 
and add local color, but a volume constructed as this is, so largely of source 
quotations, can scarcely avoid being deficient in other architectural values. 
Also it is very doubtful that the “confrontation” of Disraeli, Derby, Salisbury, 
and Gladstone in the epilogue contributes materially to the book. In place 
of this review of the mutual relationships of the outstanding English political 
figures of the time, who have been well and adequately treated previously in 
the book, the reviewer would wish to find a synthesis of the fundamental 
interests which lay at the bottom of the diplomatic maneuvers of the period. 
The complicated problems of these years, so conscientiously detailed in the 
volume, call for a more comprehensive view than is afforded by the observa- 
tion (p. 421) that "the history of the Eastern crisis is an object lesson in the 
infinite complications and eventual futility of ultra-secretive methods". 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. Harronp L. Hoskins. 


The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902. By Wir1iAM L. Lancer, Harvard 
University. Two volumes. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1935. Pp. 
xvii, 414; Xl, 415-797, xxii. $7.50.) 

THE two new volumes of Professor Langer’s great survey of European 
diplomazy have an added distinction, though they have lost nothing of the 
inspired usefulness of their predecessor. The task of the historian in the 
period taat followed Bismarck is Bismarckian in its complexity. He must 
see the situation through the eyes not of one foreign office but of many, for 
` Paris, St. Petersburgh, Vienna, Berlin, and London are in turn the center of 
the diplomatic world. Nor is this the orly difficulty. He must change his 
focus even more often, as the issues with which diplomacy is concerned shift 
from ons locality to another. Professor Langer has put all students of the 
period deeply in his debt. He has given them a coherent picture of European 
relations, its lines firmly drawn, despite the wealth of detail, its diplomatic 
foreground in the proper political and economic setting. 

The title of these volumes—though perhaps the author is less happy in his 
titles than in his treatment of his subject—gives first place to the stretching 
out of European powers to the world beyond their frontiers. Diplomacy was 
changing from the predominantly European outlook of the Bismarckian 
period and was becoming increasingly perceptive of non-European issues. 
The fall of Bismarck left Germany still the center of the diplomatic system. 
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The formation of the Franco-Russian Alliance—the subject of the first two 
chapters—preludes the destruction of this unity. These chapters are well 
worth study even for those who are familiar with Professor Langer's earlier 
monograph, for there is fresh material here from Russian sources, and in the 
course of the narrative we get many hints of the way European diplomacy 
was shaping. The “flirt Anglo-Triplicien”, and its influence on Franco- 
Russian relations, the discussions of the Rosebery period concerning the 
Straits question—the emphasis on these points prepares us for the central 
place assigned to British policy in the later part of the book. The greatest 
colonial power was about to step from her position in the wings to the center 
of the stage. 

When we leave the formation of the Franco-Russian Alliance and before 
we pass to the kaleidoscopic period of the middle nineties, we find an inter- 
esting and rigidly impartial analysis of the imperialist force to which so much 
importance is attached. This definition of imperialism, valuable though it is, 
is probably the least definitive section of the book. It gives the movement a 
greater appearance of self-consciousness than a fuller story would probably 
confirm. The explanation is to be found in the enforced limitation of the 
sources. Commentators on colonial expansion and writers of polemical litera- 
ture must continue to dominate the historian of expansionist movements until 
the day by day activities of the man on the spot and of the administrator at 
home can be pieced together from archives at present closed. On the British 
side, for example, Parliamentary Papers are valuable for information on 
events, but on this subject, as on others, such publications record decisions 
rather than policy. An examination of the colonial office papers of the eighties 
suggests that the departmental minutes—very rarely reproduced in Parlia- 
mentary Papers—are an important source for a study of colonial affairs. For 
Professor Langer's period, however, these papers are not yet accessible, and 
in face of this limitation of his sources he shows courage and discrimination 
in his analysis. 

The imperial factor is found immediately at work in Africa. The French 
and German protests against the Congo Treaty might be dismissed, indeed, 
as unimportant if we considered them from the point of view merely of 
Franco-German co-operation. The alignment was a temporary one, and can 
be grouped with other temporary associations of the period—such as the 
Armenian Triplice, “at bottom a farce" (p. 167), and the combination of 
Russia, France, and Germany in the Sinó-Japanese crisis. But the importance 
of these alignments is to be judged by other considerations. In their history 
lies, in fact, much of the explanation of the period. The successive combina- 
tions which resulted from the affairs of the Near East had one thing in 
common, their lack of reality. At a first glance their positive effect seems 
slight. The Anglo-Franco-Russian co-operation of 1895 was important mainly 
because it provided a double check on British action. Tt made it certain that 
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the Armenian problem would survive to later generations (cf. Gooch and 
Tempe-ley, British Documents on the Origins of the War, vol. X, pt. I, ch. 
LXXXVIII). At the end of the year the reply of the French foreign minister 
to the Russian inquiry as to his attitude if Russia should be compelled to in- 
tervene by force "settled once and for all the question of French support for 
Russiar. aspirations in the Near East". It was the end of "the honeymoon 
days of the Alliance" (p. 208). Professor Langer's analysis of Russian policy 
in 189€-1897 is among the most valuable parts of his book, for he throws 
new light from Russian sources, but he is justified in his conclusion that the 
effect on the relations of the powers was largely negative. “The Near Eastern 
crisis . . . marked the progressive disintegration of the old system of alli- 

” fp. 382). The Austro-Russian rapprochement of 1897 has, however, 
a more positive importance. Not only was it " a moral violation’ of the Triple 
Alliance" (p. 382); it staved off disaster in Eastern Europe and it marked 
the breakdown of Austro-British co-operation. A full evaluation of British 
policy zt this time has yet to be made, but it is perhaps not too much to say 
that the conclusions tentatively given here are likely to be borne out, in some 
respects at least, by further researches in the archives. 

If Armenia, Crete, and Greece failed to provide more than a momentary 
basis for co-operation, and were already showing that the “good old-fashioned 
Eastern Question" served mainly as a brake on European combinations, the 
Far Eastern alignment of 1895 was equally unreal. It was an understanding 
based, like the Armenian Triplice, on mutual distrust (pp. 187-189). But the 
permanence of the relation is of small importance in comparison with the 
principle which it involved—the growirg significance of the affairs of the 
Far East. “More and more they came to dominate the course of international 
relations” (p. 167). In this sphere “the Franco-Russian Alliance reached its 
finest bloom ... in . . . 1896-7" (pp. 411-412), and its blooming turned the 
eyes of other powers in this direction. Russia and Germany settled their Far 
Eastern difficulties; the British approach to Russia failed; Britain abandoned 
the principle of territorial integrity in imitation of other powers, failed in the 
unreal assocation of the Anglo-German Agreement of 1900, and settled down 
to the policy which led to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

The final chapter on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance provides a suitable close, 
not merely from the point of view of date. For in his explanation of the Brit- 
ish attitude, always in the forefront of his story, Professor Langer draws to- 
gether the main threads that have run through these two volumes. His inter- 
pretation of British policy is, indeed, open to challenge. He lays great stress 
on Salisbury's isolationist creed. “The important thing for England”, he says 
in speaking of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, “was not what was in the Alliance, 
but the fact that there was an Alliance" (p. 783). He is perhaps over-aware 
of the distant shadow of the Triple Entente. Early in the work, when he is 
dealing with the Congo Treaty, he quotes Rosebery's warning "that if Ger- 
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many were going to side with France or appear to side with France in this 
and other Áfrican questions, we must consider our position as regards our 
general attitude in Europe, more particularly in the Mediterranean and the 
East" (p. 138)—surely an interesting reversal of Bismarck’s attitude to Britain 
ten years before. One year after Toulon (when Dufferin wrote his famous 
dispatch commenting on the hostility of French public opinion towards 
Britain, see Gooch and Temperley, II, 285-288), four years before the Fashoda 
crisis—Rosebery’s prophecy seems an idle threat. Yet it suggests the recurring 
theme of the period. Professor Langer returns to this theme insistently. He 
shows (perhaps he exaggerates, for this is one of the points where the avail- 
able British sources are inadequate) the effect on Salisbury of “that disastrous 
day” during the Cowes visit when he met the Emperor William (pp. 199-202, 
209-210). He lingers, with great effect, on the episode of the Kruger tele- 
gram, with its lasting influence on English public opinion—“one of the great- 
est blunders in the history of modern diplomacy” (p. 254). He comes back 
later to the same theme, when he deals with the influence of the feet ques- 
tion, the last great factor in the failure of the reiterated efforts to bring about 
Anglo-German friendship. Professor Langer clearly holds that friendship 
was the real aim of Germany. “The trouble was that the Berlin foreign office 
was unwilling to strike at England in any vital matter, for the simple reason 
that the whole German policy aimed, ultimately, not at a struggle with Eng- 
land, but at an alliance with her" (p. 259). Thus from the Heligoland 
Treaty to the final Lansdowne-Metternich conversation of December, 1901— 
the end of the "pipe-dream"—the movement of Anglo-German relations 
dominates the rhythm of Europe. 

Yet throughout, the complexity of the rhythm is made clear. In Professor 
Langer’s treatment of the Franco-Russian Alliance and the Franco-Italian 
rapprochement (with its effect in weakening the Triple Alliance) we see the 
working of the principle set forth at the beginning of his book: “the French, 
once Bismarck had disappeared from the scene, passed from a static to a 
dynamic phase of foreign policy" (p. 10). Russian policy is given full weight, 
and the account of the relations between Britain and Russia 1s one of the most 
original features in his interpretation of the attitude of Britain. These themes 
are indeed subordinate, but if their importance is secondary it is certainly not 
for lack of detailed evidence. The impression left by the volumes is that their 
author has weighed carefully his mass of material, and distributed his em- 
phasis with discrimination. 

There is no doubt as to the thoroughness of the sifting of evidence. To 
the German, French, English and Austrian material he has added the less 
used Russian, and the volumes owe much to an exhaustive study of mono- 
graphs and memoirs. He estimates them with admirable balance, and above 
all he recognizes their limitations. Repeatedly he points out that a final 
judgment must be based on fuller information. His comments on the absence 
of blue books for certain aspects of British policy (the Anglo-French negotia- 
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tions over the Congo, p. 137, the British attitude in the Sino-Japanese War, 
p. 185) suggest that perhaps he hopes too much from parliamentary papers. 
It is the archives rather than blue books that he needs. The most serious gap 
is in the materials for Salisbury’s policy in the Near East (p. 196, pp. 209-210), 
althouga the most is made of the information available. Some of the points 
on which the sources are insufficient will no doubt always be subject to dif- 
ferences of opinion; on others we may hape for further enlightenment when 
we have more documentary material. In the meantime Professor Langer 
has given us a synthesis in which he differentiates clearly between what can 
be established and what is still matter for conjecture. We may differ from his 
judgment in some respects, or wish to vary the emphasis, but he puts all his 
evidence before us, and no writer on the period could fail to find hissinter- 
pretation instructive and stimulating. 
University of London. Lintian M. Penson. 


Great Britain and the German Navy. By E. L. Woopwan», Fellow of All 
Souls College, Ox:ord. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1935. 
Pp. vill, 524. $6.50.) 

Now that the treaties limiting naval armaments are about to expire, and ' 
the press is full of rumors of large shipbuilding programs, the appearance of 
the first special study in English of Anglo-German naval rivalry is timely. 
Particularly instructive today are the vain efforts of Viscount Grey, when 
faced with the wreck o his hopes for naval limitation, to reduce international 
friction and suspicion by securing at least an exchange of information as to 
naval programs. If anyone still doubts the importance of this type of naval 
agreement, let him read the chapters which Mr. Woodward devotes to the 
alleged acceleration of naval construction in the German programs of r9o8- 
1909 and 1909-1910. 

Apart from twelve pages of documents on this latter topic, Mr. Wood- 
ward presents little that is new in the way of material. He makes good use 
of the great printed collections of British, German, and French documents, 
but pays surprisingly li-tle attention to the question of British public opinion. 
It is no doubt true that Englishmen regardless of party agreed on the neces- 
sity of a fleet superior to that of Germany; and that the task of the advocate 
of large naval appropriations was far easier in England than in Germany 
or the United States. Englishmen differed widely, however, in their estimate 
of the naval situation and their views as to ways and means. Nor are the 
efforts made to rouse them to support larger appropriations devoid of interest 
and significance. A rarrative of Anglo-German naval rivalry, therefore, 
which draws so little on the press runs the risk of presenting diplomatic 
history in a vacuum. If Mr. Woodwarc, for example, had consulted the 
Morning Post as well as the Times, he might not have underestimated so 
greatly the extent of British uneasiness az German naval increases prior to 
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Systematic neglect, moreover, of the activities of the British Navy League 
in a work which stresses the activity of its German counterpart leads one to 
doubt Mr. Woodward’s success in treating Trojan and Tyrian alike. It is 
easy enough to find passages in the writings of British, or for that matter of 
American, navalists which are a fair match for the most extreme statements 
of Tirpitz and his followers. It is true that Mr. Woodward does not fall into 
the error of describing the German fleet as a "luxury". Admitting the force 
of his criticism of the validity of the German "risk" theory in the light of 
the changed diplomatic situation, and accepting without hesitation his state- 
ment that there was "no wish in England for a preventive war", one might 
still wish for a more complete exposition of the German belief in the value 
of a sjrong fleet, even though it could be no more than “a second-best poker 
hand”, 

The relegation to appendixes of the parliamentary debates on the two- 
power standard and of a discussion of Liberal opposition to the naval and 
foreign policy of the British Government, based on extracts from the Eco- 
nomist, deprives the narrative of important political background. Despite a 
few scattered references to assertions that munition manufacturers were active 
in influencing British policy, there is no discussion of this topic or reference to 
works such as G. H. Perris’s The War Traders. More serious is the failure 
to treat the question of neutral rights in relation to Anglo-German naval 
rivalry. No mention is made of the difficult negotiations which led to the 
Declaration of London or of the successful campaign to arouse British senti- 
ment against it and prevent its acceptance. 

As a useful synthesis of the published diplomatic correspondence, with 
real merit in portraying the naval problem throughout in its relation to the 
general diplomatic background, Mr. Woodward's study is nonetheless a 
welcome addition to the literature dealing with the relation of force to 
national policy. 

Harvard University. James P. BAXTER 3D. 


The Manchu Abdication and the Powers, 1908-1912: an Episode in Pre-War 
Diplomacy. By Jonn GirsERT Rem. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1935. Pp. xiii, 497. $5.00.) 

The objectives and actions of the great powers relating to the Manchu 
realm during the Hsüan-T'ung reign constitute the topic chosen by Dr. Reid 
for an extremely detailed month by month analysis. He could scarcely have 
selected for study a more complicated cr a more important segment of 
Chinese and of world history. Nor could a more objective, skillful, and 
thoroughly competent handling of involved details, with tracing of broad 
principles and clear statement of results, be imagined. That the work as a 
whole is one of the hardest to read in the whole field of Far Eastern studies, 
and that at times one all but despairs of seeing the forest for the trees, is no 
more the fault of the author-than it would be the fault of a photographer 
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did he present a confused picture of an election riot or a multiple dogfight. 

For a century China and the Manchu dynasty had been going downhill 
steadily. For considerably more than half that time the Western Powers— 
and, for over three decades, Japan—had been building and consolidating 
position and power within the territories ruled, or theoretically controlled, 
by Peking. When the last Manchu emperor succeeded to the Dragon Throne, 
Great Britain was the ally of China's most potent Asiatic neighbor, which 
was busily engaged in strengthening its interests on the mainland; France 
was allied to China’s colossal land neighbor on the north; England and 
France, as well as England and Russia, were, officially, something more than 
friendly; Germany, without allies in the Far East, was still hoping to keep 
Russia engaged in northeastern Asia, pulling wires to prevent too great an 
increase of power to Japan, and toying with the possibility of a German- 
Chinese-American or an Anglo-German-American understanding or alliance, 
having for one of its objectives the maintenance of the integrity of China; 
the United States was about to change from a phase of realistic policy, under 
the leadership of Roosevelt, to one of dollar diplomacy, under Taft and Knox, 
based mainly on legal theory and documents—without due regard to the 
realities cf the world situation. When the inexperienced and inept Prince 
Ch’un took over the reins of government, dropped, in November, 1908, by 
the Tzu Hsi grand empress dowager, increasing numbers of Chinese in the 
central and southern provinces, long irked by the effete rule of the Manchus, 
whom they still looked upon as aliens and whom they blamed—vociferously 
when they dared—for internal confusion and external aggression, wishfully 
believed the mandate of heaven was being withdrawn and were anxious to 
aid heaven in every way possible. That the empire was in reality administered 
largely by Chinese of every province was conveniently ignored—as has gen- 
erally been the case since 1912. 

A seven-page bibliography indicates official and secondary sources dealing 
with the principal countries the policies of which are studied. Conspicuously 
lacking, vnfortunately, are Chinese and Japanese primary sources with the 
exception of treaties and agreements. A statement in the preface indicates 
that the zuthor has used certain materials supplied to him, “often in strict 
confidence", which are not listed. The text, which runs to a little over three 
hundred pages, is accompanied by more than one hundred pages of notes and 
citations containing a mass of valuable supplementary material. An excellent 
map and a sixty-page index, in which the positions and terms of office of the 
chief characters of the drama are included, round out a first-rate study. 

The University of Chicago. H. F. MacNarr. 


The Eve of 1914. By ''HEopon Worrr, Editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
1906-1933. Translated from the German for the first time by E. W. 
Dickes. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1936. Pp. 655. $4.50.) 

Tuts book is definitely an attempt at a psychological approach to the 
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problem of war responsibility. Consequently diplomatic crises become merely 
tactical maneuvers of statesmen. These men are carefully analyzed and their 
characters vividly portrayed, often in the light of personal knowledge. The 
final dictum is a general accusation of “:ntellectual inadequacy”, especially 
pronounced in the German statesmen. “Those who challenge their intel- 
ligence . . . . dispose of the charge, thoroughly false as it certainly is, that 
Germany or her rulers out of evil intention long nursed, cunningly and of 
set purpose provoked the war”. As Pontius Pilate is popularly burdened 
with the responsibility for the death of Christ so these men share in more 
or less degree the responsibility fer the war. This comparison explains the 
original German title, Der Krieg des Pontius Pilatus (Zurich, 1934). 

The best section is one which deals with popular feeling. Here the literary 
gifts of the author are most evident. There was a small group in each coun- 
try that talked of national obligations and the virtues of war, but the every- 
day life of the world was that of peace. Yet inevitably war was coming, and 
tragically the peaceful people were turned into a jubilant, howling mob at 
the outbreak of war. As a mob, jubilant; as individuals, heartbroken and 
fearful. It is an unforgettable picture of “The Death of the Waltz”, as the 
author entitles the transition from nineteenth century gay serenity to the 
tango tempo of 1914. 

The political narrative begins when Bethmann-Hollweg became chancel- 
lor of Germany and deals with only the major diplomatic crises. We are 
told that the book was finished before the author left Germany in 1933. 
There are no footnotes, and apparently the author has not used the new 
editions of the French, English, Russian, or, except for one or two quota- 
tions, Austrian documents. Die Grosse Politik and numerous memoirs are 
his chief sources. How the German foreign office requested him to expose 
in the Berliner Tageblatt the Anglo-Russian negotiations for a naval agree- 
ment in 1914, and how the German statesmen in the July days of 1914 
innocently clung to the idea that they cculd avoid the war, are perhaps the 
most significant specific contributions from his personal experience. The 
bulk of the book naturally deals with Germany. The Balkan powers, Turkey, 
and Italy do not receive their due. Schemua’s visit to Berlin was on Novem- 
ber 22, not December 12, 1912, and came before the reappointment of 
Conrad as chief of staff, not after. An examination of the Austrian docu- 
ments (nos. 4559, 4571, 4606, 8414, 8934) would certainly have led to a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the Springe interview of December, 1912, and would 
have altered the statement that Germany in October, 1913, “as a matter of pru- 
dence" promised Austria only "moral support". The Austrian documents do 
mention (nos. 4893, 4941) Pasic’s attempt to get an interview with Berchtold 
in December, 1912 (p. 207); Rumania obtained Silistria in August, 1913, 
not in November, 1913 (p. 170); Francis Ferdinand and Conrad did attend 
the German maneuvers in the fall of 19:3 (p. 171), and Francis Ferdinand 
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was, of course, not the son of Francis Joseph (p. 200). The author’s penchant 
for psychological explanations sometimes leads him to shoot beyond the 
mark. For example, Berchtold’s natural desire to present the Austrian pro- 
gram to William II before the latter left on his Scandinavian cruise in July, 
1914, becomes the following subtle scheme: “It was essential to catch him 
first; now, a week after the assassination, he would still be in the right mood, 
but on the rippling waves of the peaceful fiords, his inconstant soul might 
shrink from any binding engagement, he might have too much time for 
reflection or might fall under the influence of peacefully inclined advisors". 
The -ranslation is admirable, and the book in many ways is a literary 
masterpiece. This is its chief claim to distinction, for it does not add materially 
to our knowledge of the origins of the war. . 
Bowaoin College. E. C. HELMREICH. 


Gustav Stresemann: his Diaries, Letters, end Papers. Edited and translated 
by Exic Surron. Volume I. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1935. 
Pp. $26. $5.00.) 

"T urs translation of the first volume of Stresemann's Vermächtnis enables 
a greater number of Anglo-Saxon scholars to study the’ statesmanship of the 
distinguished German foreign minister. Mr. Eric Sutton has made an excel- 
lent selection from the diaries, letters, and papers, which were originally 
edited by Henry Bernhard, and has written a commendable introduction to 
the documentary history. These hitherto unpublished documents throw 
useful light on democratic Germany's diplomatic negotiations with the west- 
ern powers as well as on certain domestic phases of German postwar politics. 
The boox includes documentary materials on the invasion of the Ruhr, 
Stresemaan's hundred days as chancellor of the Reich, the way to a world 
policy through the Dawes Plan, and personal ideals and new aims during 
the crisis of 1924. 

Stresemann is revealed in this first volume of his record of statesmanship 
as the great parliamentary leader and the rising world personality of postwar 
Germany. It was his tragic fate to be the protagonist of liberalism, constitu- 
tionalism, and internationalism during the lustrum when his countrymen 
were wavering in their support of these ideals. FIts monarchical patriotism, 
his genial nature, indeed his very skill as a negotiator, condemned him to 
follow the internal policy of compromise and the external “policy of fulfil- 
ment", which in the end destroyed the German republic. "Statesmanship 
in a divided people", Stresemann wrote, "can never be other than a policy 
of compromise." This thesis is developed in the remarkable fragment of an 
autobiography which prefaces the documents and again in the memorial 
article on Bassermann. 

The materials concerning Stresemann's aims in the settlement of the 
Ruhr conflict, in passive resistance and inflation, and in securing the accept- 
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ance of the Dawes report are of great historical importance. The reader is 
taken into the labyrinth of secret negotiaticns with French and English states- 
men concerning the industrial and military evacuation of the Ruhr which 
Stresemann regarded as the indispensable condition for obtaining the needed 
parliamentary majority for the experts’ proposals. The documents indicate 
American pressure for evacuation and economic settlement at the London 
Conference. C. E. Mitchell asked Stresemann to withhold the official state- 
ment on war guilt until the loan had been taken up by the individual 
American subscribers. 

From the vast amount of materials concerning the crises which threatened 
the German republic the following samples are taken. General von Lossow 
reported, October, 1923, that the suppression of the Völkischer Beobachter 
would cause "great excitement in the best patriotic circles". When the Hitler 
Putsch occurred, November 8, 1923, Stresemann underestimated the charac- 
ter and ability of the future leader and asserted that his attack on Marxism, 
ultramontanism, and Judaism was “in the void sphere of ideas”. President 
Ebert, however, saw in the political crisis of December, 1923, the beginnings 
of the decline of parliamentary government. When the Social Democrats 
turned out the Stresemann cabinet, Ebert informed the Socialist leaders that 
they would see the consequences of their folly for the next ten years. 

By 1924 Stresemann was well aware that the great living forces of the 
nation were not represented by the parties alone. He forecasted the rise of 
extremist revolutionary groups and front line soldier organizations. Finally, 
he predicted that the nation would unfortunately gravitate between com- 
munism and national radicalism. 

Stanford University. RarrH Haswe tr Luz. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Legislative Problems: Development, Status, and Trend of the Treatment and 
Exercise of Lawmaking Powers. By Roserr Lucr, a Member of the 
General Court of Massachusetts for nine years; of the Governor's Coun- 
cil, as Lieutenant-Governor; of a Constitutional Convention; and of the 
Congress of the United States for sixteen years. [The Science of Legisla- 
tion.] (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. Pp. vi, 762. $6.00.) 
One of the serious "casualties" in the Democratic landslide of 1932, the 

defeat of Congressman Luce in his campaign for re-election, finds partial 

compensation in the fact that release from the burdens of actual lawmaking 
has enabled him to bring to a fiting conclusion his magnum opus, "The 

Science of Legislation." Who else would have had the background of experi- 

ence, the zest for research, the balanced judgment, and the patient persistence 

necessary to accomplish that task! 
This final volume of the series deals with a great variety of live questions. 
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of the present, though: some of them invclve principles discussed or applied 
by Hammurabi, Confucius, or Aristotle. Almost every state in the Union has 
been called to testify to its attempted solutions of these problems, and no 
continent's experience has been neglected in the quest. The mass of material 
is so vast and so varied that upon a single phase of a problem illustrations may 
be drawn from Finland, Turkey, and Uruguay, or from Connecticut, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Peru. 

In Chapter IV is discussed the long-debated question of the President's 
unrestricted power to remove executive officials from offices filled by presi- 
dential appointment. According to Mr. Luce (pp. 133-134), it “received at last 
definite adjudication (save for the possibility of reversal) in the case of Myers 
v. U. S., 272 U. S., 52 (1926)". Mr. Luce's "saving" parenthesis is interesting, 
for in the very month when this book went to press, in a unanimous decision 
in the case of Humphrey's Executor (Rathbun) v. United States, 295 U. S. 
602, May 27, 1935, the Supreme Court clearly modified its attitude toward 
the President's power of removal. l 

Through several chapters (IX, “The Cabinet System”; X, “Responsible 
Government”; XI, “Cabinets for the United States”) there is continued a 
discriminating discussion of the fusion of legislative and executive functions, 
as found in many European countries. Woodrow Wilson’s laudatory account 
of cabinet government in Great Britain is subjected to critical analysis, and 
more recent experiments with forms of parliamentary responsibility are dis- 
cussed with candor, from the standpoint of a close observer, during twenty 
years of experience in American legislatures, state and national. His own 
conviction is summed up thus: 


The system of ministerial responsibility [the English system] is far in- 
ferior to the American system in point of legislative efficiency. With us the 
legislator legislates. However imperfect the process, it is better than that of 
habitual acquiescence with occasional revolt. By the use of committees free 
to exercise independent judgment, we energize large numbers of men who in 
Parliament would be idle and helpless. We enlist individual responsibility. 
Thus we do actually bring to bear upon the problems of government many 
minds, and whether each contributes little or much, the sum total of wisdom 
thus amassed is worth tbe while. Surely it better reflects the will of the 
citizens who make up the republic [p. 339]. 


In Chapter XVII, "Delegation", the author sets forth the method and 
scope of the handing over of power by the legislature to the executive in many 
countries. Ás regards the United States, while freely acknowledging that in 
times of great depression there should and must be increase of delegation, he 
joins many critics in the belief that under the present administration there 
have been many delegations which have been clearly beyond constitutional 
authority (p. 531). 

Yet Mr. Luce repeatedly insists that a major reason why the work of Amer- 
ican legislatures is so unsatisfactory is that they undertake such an enormous 
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volume of detailed legislative work, instead of designing new machinery to 
meet new legislative problems. In particular, he believes that a vast mass of 
administrative regulations might be better handled by a small, continuing 
body than by committees of the legislature or by the legislature itself. At the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Convention of 1917, and more recently in his 
Legislative Assemblies, he sponsored a proposal "to add administrative law- 
making to the duties of the Governor's Council". In Massachusetts this coun- 
cil is an elective group of eight members, with the lieutenant governor ex 
officio, which meets once a week and passes upon the governor's appoint- 
ments and his recommendations for pardon, and performs various minor 
functions. Mr. Luce suggests that the council be appointed by the governor 
and confirmed by the senate, for a long term, with gradual renewal and 
reasonable salaries and retirement allowances. The importance of ridding 
our state legislatures and Congress of the enormous, time-consuming burden 
of detailed administrative lawmaking is beyond question, and this proposal 
deserves careful study. But before the ccuncil of Massachusetts is adopted 
as the model to be followed in reorganizing state legislatures and Congress, 
it would be interesting to consider whether it does not have features which 
might make it possible for an astute and unscrupulous politician in the 
governor's chair so to manipulate it as to make it an effective device for 
advancing his own personal ambitions. 

In conclusion Mr. Luce discusses the need for trained men in our legisla- 
tures and sets forth both the discouragements and the inducements which may 
affect young people's decisions whether or not to “go into politics". He 
ennobles the legislator's calling, insisting that it offers "the opportunity to be 
of wider service to one's fellows than is presented in any other field of 
endeavor,—for the law-maker can help toward making life happier for mil- 
lions of mankind". He stresses the importance of experience and bespeaks 
a higher appreciation of the opportunities presented by membership in a 
state legislature. In his opinion, "the work of a state legislature brings more 
of personal satisfaction to the member than he is likely to find in the national 
House of Representatives, as in point of principles and policies the work of 
the state legislature is broader". 

Fortunate—but very rare—is the man who "in ending the avocation of 
twenty years" can see its results embodied in such a valuable service to good 
government and to sound learning as may be found in the four volumes of 
Robert Luce's "The Science of Legislation". 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute. GrorcE H. Hayngs. 


The Lees of Virginia: Biography of a Family. By Burron J. HENDRICK. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1935. Pp. xii, 455. $3.75.) 
Tue story of few American families through six generations is worth the 
telling. The Adams family of Massachusetts and the Lee zamily of Virginia 
are notable exceptions. The first found a historian in James Truslow Adams; 
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the second is here equally well supplied. These family histories taken to- 
gether offer a surprisingly full account of the early periods of American 
history. 

Mr. Hendrick's volume is divided into four parts. The first deals with 
the establishment of the Lee family in America early in "Virginia's golden 
age". The second traces the steps by which it became thoroughly American- - 
ized throngh the “six sons of Stratford”. The third treats of the Revolutionary 
period, in which it turned radical and joined hands with the Adams family 
for independence. The last follows the family into "decline" as it again 
became conservative in the Lees of Leesylvania and such figures as "Light 
Horse Harry" and Robert Edward. 

The proportions of the book are rather startling. The emigrant Richard 
and his immediate descendants are accorded about as much space as is given 
to the commander of the Army of Northern Virginia and: his immediate 
forbears, on whom the fame of the family now largely rests. The Revolu- 
tionary group, on the other hand, is granted more than twice the number 
of pages allotted to these combined. The emphasis is therefore heavily on 
the liberal members and activities of the family, and the great figure, whether 
intentional or not, becomes Richard Henry Lee, whose friendship with the 
Adams family seems to have been his outstanding virtue. 

To tell the story of the Lee family requires, of necessity, the telling of 
much Virginia and much national history. The early Lees were typical 
planters and typical colonials of the ruling clique. Mr. Hendrick has skill- 
fully suggested through them the ways by which men, largely of unknown 
origins, acquired lands and, in time, built splendid estates; how they domi- 
nated public office through the favors of che governor; and how they kept 
touch with the Old World by frequent visits and by the sending of favored 
sons to Oxford and Cambridge. He offers a splendid case study in the evolu- 
tion of Virginia aristocracy. 

Richard Lee, who founded the family in America, probably had no blue 
blood in his veins. But he did have the average Englishman’s ambition to 
own land and the courage of the few to cross the Atlantic in order to secure 
it. There he stubbornly followed Berkeley in support of the Stuarts and rose 
to the offices of attorney general, “secretary of state”, and membership in the 
council. Some of his sons went to Oxford, married into the other great tide- 
water families, and stoad by things established against the rebellious Bacon. 
The third generation, in Thomas Lee of the Stratford line, rounded out the 
family acres and reached the highest office in the colony—‘President of 
Virginia”. r 

The attitudes and activities of the younger sons of the Stratford line, 
Arthur, William, and Richard Henry, enable Mr. Hendrick to present an 
excellent study of the Revolutionary movement in Virginia. Richard Henry, 
especially, shows the steady drift from moderate to radical positions. He 
early criticized slavery on economic grounds; he helped to expose the irregu- 
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larities of Speaker Robinson in office; he took a leading part in resistance to 
taxation by Parliament and early advocated complete independence. Arthur, 
by his associations with English liberals and by his correspondence with 
Dickinson, Dulany, and Samuel Adams, reveals the wide variation in both 
English and American opinion. William, who was set aside to live abroad 
and help tobacco to profits, furnishes the opportunity to evaluate economic 
factors. History through biography has seldom been so complete. But the 
resulting picture of the Revolution is one according to Lecky. England was 
generally in the wrong. The “new school” of historians, who have more 
widely distributed the blame, are dismissed in one paragraph. 

The diplomatic services of this group of Lees are particularly well pre- 
sented and, when brought together and revalued, add to their reputation. 
William, by his negotiations with the citizens of Amsterdam, is credited 
indirectly with bringing Holland to the American side; Arthur is shown to 
have had more of ability and insight thar. Franklin and Deane, who pushed 
him aside at Paris because of his connection with rival western land interests; 
he is also shown to have been correct in all his charges against the mixing of 
trade and diplomacy by Silas Deane anc to have understood properly that 
"first lame duck in American history". Evidently the young nation suffered 
heavily for its failure to appreciate the keen ability of the tribe of Lee. 

There is nothing new in approach or material in the treatment of Harry 
Lee or his illustrious son, Robert Edward. The flavor is popular, not partic- 
ularly penetrating or original. The sketches are brief, and one gains the 
impression that the author has lost something oi his fervor and is merely 
rounding out a story. 

A few overbold statements need checking. It is not entirely correct to say 
that the prime motive back of the planting of the colonies was the desire for 
"masts, timber, tar, rosin and the like". It is even more incorrect to divide 
Virginians into "plantation magnates" and "hangers-on of the fringes of 
civilization". The statement that Hinton Helper “was regarded by the 
South as entirely responsible for John Brown's raid" is as wide of the mark 
as is the assertion that the principles involved in the Whisky Rebellion were 
the same as those which led to war in 1861. 

Such errors, however, do not greatly detract from a well-written and 
well-digested study of one more of America's "noble families". 

The University of Chicago. Avery CRAVEN. 


Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 1670-1776. Collated and 
edited by Lxowanp Woop LasAnEz, Assistant Professor of History, Yale 
University. Two volumes. [The American Historical Association, The 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund.] (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1935. Pp. xxv, 462; 1x, 463-937. $10.00.) 

Tue old colonies were tied to England in a network of closely woven 
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economic and political threads. Historians have come to appreciate the mean- 
ing of these ties and to give the colonies their proper setting in the larger 
English world. This is not to deny that the colonies experienced an evolution 
expressive of a genius and temperament peculiarly their own. The American 
Revolution confirms that fact; it also confirms the fact that it took the keen 
edze of war to cut the ties binding the colonies to the metropolis. It is to say 
that colcnial history is inadequately understood apart from the English con- 
nection. The eighteenth century was distinctly the era of the royal province. 
By 1776 a score of colonies were under royal government, each equipped with 
a corp o officials responsible directly or indirectly to the crown. The fact is 
that colonial political growth was influenced and directed by the presence 
of royal ower. . 

The chief agent of royal authority was the governor. The royal com- 
mission and instructions issued to him formed a written constitution for the 
province. The commission, a formal and simple grant of power in broad 
terms, was of far less importance than the detailed instructions, which pro- 
vided rules of conduct in the use of the general powers. Ín truth, a great 
majority of the colonies lived under government directed by instructions 
frem the crown. 

In spite of the importance of these instructions they were not easily avail- 
able. Only about thirteen per cent of over two hundred sets of instructions 
- have been printed before. To publish all the rest of them in full—long, 
detailed, and extremely verbose and repetitious as they are—would have 
entailed a large amount of space and much expense to no good purpose. 
Moreover, the wholesale printing of many articles common to all royal 
colonies and governors would have tended strongly to hide significant varia- 
tions and mutations. Ít was no easy task to devise a method to bring an 
embarrassing mass of words within a compass both moderate and serviceable 
and yet to retain the essence of all articles. No device, under the conditions, 
could be entirely simple, but Dr. Labaree has solved a vexatious problem 
so that students should have no difficulty in following his plan. He has 
reduced and collated within less than eleven hundred articles the entire col- 
lection cf instructions from 1670 to 1776 for all royal provinces from Nova 
Scotia ta Barbados. The many and various instructions are arranged accord- 
ing to subject, organs and powers of government, financial affairs, religion 
and morals, and so on through the entire circle of interests, political, economic, 
and social, in which royal power was exercised. A system of cross references 
will be of assistance in tracing a subject backward and forward. 

Dr. Labaree has accomplished well ar.d wisely a task that stood in need 
of consummation, and those who have occasion to use these volumes will be 
grateful to him. The very nature of the undertaking called for a prodigious 
amount of patient and competent labor; a high standard of scholarship is 
evident throughout; aad further, the author came to this work equipped 
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with an intimate knowledge of royal instructions acquired in making his 
admirable study of Royal Government in America, published in 1930. One 
using this collation of instructions will do well to read carefully that study, 
which gives life and meaning to government by royal prerogative. 

A. word of caution is pertinent, as Dr. Labaree points out. A reading of 
the instructions does not of course show to what extent they were carried 
out. It was one thing to issue a royal order, quite another to enforce it. In 
some cases actual conditions defied instructions. In other cases Colonial op- 
position nullified them. And finally, it should be kept in mind that by 
1776, or even earlier, royal power in the colonies had been subjected to popular 
control. Government by royal instructions tells only one side of the story. 
The transition from colony under royal power to commonwealth under 
popular control is the more important part of Anglo-American history in 
colonial days. To say this is by no means to imply that a study of royal 
government is not important. These volumes are justifiable and are by that 
token welcome. 

University of lowa. W. T. Roor. 


A History of Pennsylvania. By WayrtAN» Futter Dunaway, Professor of 
American History, The Pennsylvania State College. [Prentice-Hall His- 
tory Series, Car] Wittke, Editor.]] (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1935. 
Pp. xxiii, 828. $5.00.) 

Nevada: a History of the State from zhe Earliest Times through the Civil 
War. By Errre Mona Mack. (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1936. Pp. 495. $6.00.) 

Ir happens that several of the state histories appearing in the Prentice- 
Hall Series have come before the writer for review. The History of Penn- 
sylvania is undoubtedly one of the best which have so far appeared. The 
author admirably attains his goal of a one-volume historv "suitable for the 
general reader and adapted to the requirements of a college text-book”. The 
political development is greatly condensed in order to reserve space for the 
presentation of the economic and social cevelopment, to which is accorded 
almost half the total number of pages. There is a good selection of material, 
admirably organized for its purpose into divisions within the chapters, and 
presented in an easy, readable style. The treatment of the individual phases 
of the story is comprehensive and fair, as is well illustrated in chapter XXI, 
"Pennsylvania in the Civil War". The various elements in the state, racial 
and religious, stand out clearly in their political and economic interplay. 
Emphasis is properly laid on contributions to the development of progress. 
'The bibliographies at the close of each chapter are frankly "selective" but 
should afford the general reader sufficient guidance to otker materials. 

The map of the state, which appears as a frontispiece, is distinctly dis- 
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appointing. Too much detail is crowded into limited space with the inevitable 
result that names mentioned in the text can be located only with the greatest 
difficulty. There are a few errors due to careless proofreading. 

This history of Nevada is particularly welcome, as accounts of the newer 
states of the Pacific region are not so numerous as those of the older states of 
the Union. It would probably have a wider usefulness as a reference book 
if it had covered the entire story of this state instead of carrying it only 
through the Civil War. 

This is an interesting story, interestingly told. The contribution made by 
Nevada to the development of the West is clearly brought out. Also, what is 
of decided importance for a better understanding of the Civil War period, 
the role which was played by Nevada in the history of the Federal Union 
during the middle decades of the past century is emphasized. The author 
follows an orderly, chronological development with four additional chapters 
which could probably not easily be assimilated into the preceding historical 
narrative. There is some repetition, justifiable in itself, but rather peculiarly 
handled. For instance, John Reese is introduced (pp. 411-413) without textual 
reference to the fact that he has already been discussed (pp. 149-150). The 
maps, goodly in number, are not entirely satisfactory. The reader will feel the 
need of one large map to show the location of counties, including enough 
of the neighboring state of California to place obscure points in Nevada in 
proper relation to Los Angeles. References to manuscript materials in the 
notes and in the really excellent bibliography are not in orthodox form. The 
publisher has been generous. in the insertion of illustrative material, much 
of it valuable and some of it hitherto unpublished. 

Goucher College. Eira Lonn. 


James Edward Oglethorpe, Imperial Idealist. By Amos AsctsacH ErrincEr. 

(New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. Pp. xi, 348. $5.50.) 

“I know of no man whose Life would be more interesting", Dr. Johnson 
assured his old friend, General Oglethorpe, and added: "If I were furnished 
with materials, I should be very glad to write it." Oglethorpe modestly 
demurrec, and neither Johnson nor Boswell, who took some notes toward a 
biography, persisted. Until now all the biographies have suffered not only 
from the lack of such personal details as Boswell might have furnished, but 
from neglect of essential documentary sources. Only recently, to be sure, have 
some of these become evailable: the Egmont diary, Spanish records of the 
Florida-Georgia contests in arms and diplomacy, the Boswell papers with 
their glirapses Of Oglethorpe’s later “mellow days of old friendships and 
old books", of which Dr. Ettinger makes the most. The Egmont diary had 
already been used, rather superficially, by Leslie F. Church in his Oglethorpe: 
a Study of Philanthropy in England and Georgia (London, 1932). But 
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Church—unlike Ettinger—minimized the strategic aspects of Oglethorpe’s 
great enterprise; more serious, he obscured the fact that Georgia originated 
in the current philanthropic movement. 

Dr. Ettinger has brought both industry and a Boswellian enthusiasm to 
his task—an enthusiasm which does not flag even in the overly detailed 
narrative of those Jacobite intrigues which surrounded James Edward’s youth 
but left so slight a mark upon his career as a man. As for his research, he 
seems to have missed no important collection of materials save the Minutes 
of the Associates of Dr. Bray, the organization out of which developed the 
Georgia Trust. These manuscripts, he found to his regret, were inaccessible 
in London. Apparently he was not aware that the Library of Congress 
possesses photofilms which include the earlier minutes (1730-1735) that were 
supposedly lost. ‘These would have provided him with significant evidence 
of Oglethorpe's leadership in the first stages of the charitable colony project, 
but would have led him to modify some of his more sweeping claims for 
Oglethorpe at the expense of the Bray circle of philanthropists. Though 
Ettinger has managed better than Church to untangle the complex story of 
Georgia's origins, he has, unfortunately, introduced some fresh difficulties 
through factual errors regarding the D'Allone trusteeship and the King legacy 
(pp. 112, 115). 

Despite these and other slips, Dr. Etzinger has written a learned book. 
Its chief defects arise from his somewhat uncritical enthusiasm for Oglethorpe 
as an author, and even more for Oglethorpe as a liberal political philosopher 
"whose spirit ran half a century and more ahead of his age". Oglethorpe did 
plead for equality of treatment for the continental colonies with the sugar 
islands; but his enlightened mercantilism hardly qualifies him to be regarded 
as a precursor of Adam Smith, "of the great Chatham, of Edmund Burke, 
of Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson” (pp. 101, 109, e£ passim). Nor 
can Oglethorpe, despite an Oxford education and the literary friendships of 
his last years, be certainly named as the actual author of even one pamphlet. 
Ettinger accepts Church's dubious ascription to him of the sole authorship 
of The Sailor's Advocate (1727), a compilation which he probably edited 
for the press. Again, in his zeal to restore to Oglethorpe the credit for writing 
a well-known Georgia tract of 1732, Ettinger manages by means of quota- 
tions—no doubt inadvertently—completely to misrepresent the present 
reviewer's argument for Benjamin Martyn's authorship (pp. 121-122 and 
note). An Essay on Plantations, which he also attributes to Oglethorpe, was 
actually the famous essay by Francis Bacon! 

When, however, he turns from such exaggerated dun to examine the 
central aspects of Oglethorpe's career, he writes fairly, critically, and with an 
excellent knowledge of historical background. "Nowhere does he overrate 
Oglethorpe's military talents: he does justice to the South Carolinians in the 
controverted Florida campaigns; he shows the fortuitous nature of the 
crucial victory at Bloody Marsh. He holds a high opinion of Oglethorpe's 
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character, certainly, but he does not gloss over the deceit practiced upon 
Newcastle and the Trustees in 1738, when, for large diplomatic stakes, Ogle- 
thorpe successfully confused the identity of Fort King George and Fort 
Saint George. The accounts of Oglethorpe’s administration in Georgia and 
' of his relations with the other Trustees, as well as the narratives of military 
and diplomatic events, are clear, well balanced, and historically adequate. 
The University of Michigan. Verner W, CRANE. 


Archives of Maryland. Volume LII, Proceedings and Acts of the General 
Assembly of Maryland, 1755-1756. Edited by J. Hatt PrxasawTs. [Pub- 
lished by Authority of the State under the Direction of the Maryland 
Histcrical Society.] (Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society. .1935- 
Pp. xxxvi, 697.) 

Tus volume, the twenty-fourth of the sub-series relating to proceedings 
of the assembly, is concerned with that period in which the defense of the 
frontier was the most acute problem and the expedition and defeat of 
General Braddock the most notable event. Strangely enough neither the 
lower nor the upper house of assembly manifested serious concerti over the 
danger on the frontier, the lower house particularly contending that Mary- 
land was “more remotely concerned” in the intended expedition than almost 
any other colony on the continent. Besides, the houses must needs “tithe their 
cummin”. What could be more important than the disposition of the pro- 
ceeds from licenses on ordinaries? Customarily they were a perquisite of 
the proprietary, and the lower house would fain control them. The governor 
had indeed admonished the two houses “to avoid the Rock” on which they 
had been wont to split, yet, in the language of the editor, the lower house 
“decided to steer straight” for that same rock—with the result that, for the 
time being, there was a failure of supplies for His Majesty’s service. 

Maryland, however, was not alone among the colonies in that short- 
coming, as Braddock had already vociferously testified; nor was Maryland 
alone in manifesting a disinclination to accept parliamentary dictation in 
the matter of supplies for that service. In fact, the drift toward self-determina- 
tion begins to reveal itself in these Maryland proceedings as in those of other 
colonies. On the other hand, it deserves to be noted that the lower house, 
in an address to the governor, March xo, 1755, strongly opposed the forma- 
tion of one general government for America, such as had been proposed at 
Albany the year before, on the ground that it “would absolutely subvert that 
happy Form of Government which we bave a Right to by our Charter . 
and destroy the Rights, Liberties, and Properties of his Majesty's loyal Sub- 
jects in this Province". It is also to be observed that in March, 1756, the two 
houses calmly concurred in the enactment of a stamp tax. 

While the dispute between the two houses over the supply bills had long 
been chronic, in this two-year period the breach widened, the controversy 
grew in intensity. Not so, however, as regards one phase of the business. 
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After Braddock's defeat, such was the fear of Indian incursions that appro- 
priations to pay bounties for scalps were, as a rule, speedily forthcoming. 
And the price of scalps, be it recorded, rose at an unprecedented rate. 

Not all the assembly's concerns, of course, revolved about questions of 
taxation and supplies for the military service. Tobacco, for instance, the state's 
great staple, called for frequent legislation; and the Catholic question was 
perennial. The lower house persisted in pushing measures designed to hold . 
Catholicism in repression, while the upper house and the governor were 
just as persistent in efforts to nullify or tone down such measures. In the 
view of Dr. Pleasants this repression was in large measure responsible for 
the fact that, when the Revolution came, the-Catholics of Maryland, almost 
to a man, espoused the Revolutionary side. 

The "Letter of Transmittal” by the society's committee on publication, 
namely, Samuel K. Dennis, J. Hall Pieasants, and John M. Vincent, is an 
admirably instructive commentary on the assembly proceedings of the period. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington.. Epmunp C. Burnett. 


The British Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest. By Louise PHELPS 
KxrLocc, Senior Research Associate of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. [Publications of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, edited 
by Joseph Schafer.] (Madison: the Society. 1935. Pp. xvii, 361. $2.50.) 
IN the volume under consideration Miss Kellogg tells the story of the 

Old Northwest from the Capitulation of Montreal in 1760 to the aftermath 
of the Treaty of Ghent. She rightly assumes that in this period either British 
authority was paramount in the Northwes: or else British influence prevailed 
in the portion of it that centers in the present state of Wisconsin. On Wis- 
consin, as the title indicates, Miss Kellogg has based her story, and it holds 
the center of her narrative. The reader, therefore, will naturally have to 
make the allowances for the foreshortening which such a treatment neces- 
sarily entails. Miss Kellogg ingenuously confesses that after 1763 the British 
maintained no posts within the presen: limits of the state; and inasmuch as 
she so frankly calls attention to the foreshortening mentioned, it does not call 
for criticism. 

Miss Kellogg's method of treatment is conservative. It involves a con- 
tinued alternation between larger considerations of national and international 
policy and the trade and activity of the people actually living in the Wisconsin 
region. Generally the alternation is skillfully performed. She tells her story 
interestingly but with the cautious reserve and suspense of judgment which 
the new history seems to be rendering unfashionable. As a sample of her 
determination to speak by the book, Miss Kellogg deliberately refrains from 
that fascinating sport of endeavoring to fathom the character of the silky 
Shelburne. 

Miss Kellogg has not attempted an exactly balanced allotment of space, 
and this in general makes the volume more readable. Certain episodes re- 
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ceive special attention, perhaps out of relation to their actual importance; 
but they are always interestingly done. For instance, a short and engaging 
account of Pontiac's conspiracy in Wisconsin is followed by a detailed study 
of the mysterious episode of Major Robert Rogers's alleged conspiracy at 
Mackinac, linking it with the problem of Jonathan Carver's exploration and 
book. Miss Kellogg affords a clear and satisfying solution of the mystery 
well worth the three chapters it takes up. In passing she deals adequately 
with the Bostwick mining enterprises and the attempts of the Rigaud de 
Vaudreui's to possess themselves of Green Bay under a French grant. The 
present reviewer has not so much sympathy as Miss Kellogg to bestow on 
these claimants. l 

This group of chapters is the high light of her volume; from it the narra- 
tive flows on, dealing on more or less conventional lines with the onset and 
events of the Revolution in the West and with the military, political, and 
commercial struggle of Great Britain and the United States for mastery 
between 1783 and 1815. The familiar facts are retold with the light and inter- 
pretation added by bits of information about larger matters of policy on the 
one hand and smaller questions of the trading personnel of the Wisconsin 
region on the other. 

As might be expected in a book of 350 pages covering so extended a field, 
Miss Kellogg's sources are mainly the printed ones, supplemented by certain 
other bodies of digested and arranged source material and by manuscripts 
from the treasures of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Naturally 
the book contains some of those maddening slips which fix themselves firmly 
in the blind spot of an author's eye until he opens his published volume. 

Some things the reviewer would have done differently, for instance the 
appraisal of the Yorke-Camden opinion with its influence on the American 
Revolution, and the discussion of boundaries and diplomacy; but the latter ' 
is merely the fruit of the hazy work which has generally passed muster on 
the subject in American historiography; it merely causes the reviewer to 
wonder oace more why, with all the sound scholarship that has been ex- 
pended on the French and Indian War, that phase should have remained 
so long untouched. The full story of the Treaty of 1783 has not yet been 
told, but Miss Kellogg could have taken into account the Franco-Spanish 
complications so far as Bemis and Whitaker have worked them out. At long 
last, however, the book is the sort of book Miss Kellogg could have been 
expected to write on the subject, and in the reviewer's mind that is very high 
praise indeed. 

The University of Illinois. THEODORE CALVIN PEASE. 


The Jeffersonian Tradition in American Democracy. By CHARLES MAURICE 
Wirrsz. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1935. Pp. 
xii, 273. $3.00.) 

One of the innumerable by-products of the New Deal agitation, a thor- 
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oughly wholesome one, has been a marked revival of interest in the political 
theories of Thomas Jefferson. The appearance of Mr. Wiltse’s volume is 
therefore especially timely. It is not, however, a contribution to current 
propaganda but a temperate and scholarly treatment of Jefferson’s system of 
political philosophy and its influence throughout our subsequent history. 
Especially interesting is the analysis of the sources of Jefferson’s ideas, the 
writers who influenced his intellectual development, and the conditions which 
made his doctrines so influential in the contemporary and subsequent strug- 
gles of American politics. Jefferson's opponents were fond of making it 
appear that he drew most of his inspiration from Paris, which then, like 
present-day Moscow, constituted the great reservoir of political and social 
abominations, but Mr. Wiltse corroborates the findings of other students in 
his conclusion that “Jefferson’s background was predominantly English and 
his debt to French thought was small". The influence of Jefferson's American 
environment is given due recognition. | 

The chapters on separation of powers and the functions of government 
are of particular interest in the light of current controversy, and the author 
lays emphasis on the fact, sometimes forgotten, that Jefferson was “a lawyer 
of considerable ability". Mr. Wiltse offers a few pages on the New Deal in 
the light of the Jeffersonian tradition but points out that “it will be many - 
years before any adequate evaluation can be made". It might have been better 
to omit this necessarily sketchy treatment and allow the reader to apply for 
himself the author's careful analysis of the apparently contradictory individ- 


‘ualistic and socialistic tendencies in Jefferson's theories. They have produced, 


as he points out, a "dual tradition" in American democracy which may 
eventually produce a workable compromise between "economic anarchy" on 
the one hand and "planned and controlled economy" on the other. 

Jefferson would look askance at many of those who are lauding his 
philosophy in 1936, but amid the tumult and the shouting of a presidential 
year. he would doubtless find that one of his fundamental principles was still 
in vigorous operation. As Mr. Wiltse puts it, "His legacy is not his solution 
of the political problem, but his realization that the problem must be solved 
anew in each succeeding era. Our heritage is his faith that an informed and 
intelligent people can and will work out their own salvation." 

Historians, political scientists, and philosophers can make good use of the 
present study. So could politicians. - l 

Dartmouth College: W. A. ROBINSON. 


Colombia and the United States, 1765-1934. By E. TayLor Parks, Depart- 
ment of History and Political Science, Berea College. [Duke University 
Publications.] (Durham: Duke University Press. 1935. Pp. xx, 554. 
$4.00.) | 


"Turis volume deals with the relations between the United States and an 
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important Latin-American nation and therefore merits careful consideration. 
The author has made extensive use of the archives of the Department of 
State. As the only other detailed survey of the relations between the United 
States and Colombia—that by the Colombian scholar Raimundo Rivas— 
stops in 1850, the book under review should fill a sad gap in historical 
literature. 

In his preface Dr. Parks observes that, as the foreign relations of a state 
can be better comprehended if its domestic affairs are understood, he has 
alloted considerable space to Colombia’s internal history. Perhaps this helps 
to explain why he devotes about one fifth of his book to a consideration of 
the years before 1823, the colonial period and the age of revolution, a period 
when, however, the foreign relations of northern South America were not 
of prime importance. In another part of the monograph he allots a dispro- 
portionate amount of space to domestic problems in Colombia which had 
little direct bearing on her relations with the United States. On the other 
hand, his discussion of an event having a significant bearing on his general 
topic, the acknowledgment of Colombian independence by European nations, 
is rather brief. 

Not until two hundred pages have been perused does one reach what 
seems to be the real theme of this work, the policy of the United States toward 
an Isthmian canal. A brief description of the negotiation of the Treaty of 
1846 between the United States and New Granada is followed by a detailed 
consideration of the relations between those countries under that treaty. Five 
chapters are then concerned with what is styled the evolution of our canal 
policy, which is interpreted to mean the construction and control of an 
Isthmian canal by the United States. Eighty-five pages are alloted to a most 
important event in inter-American relations, the Panama Revolution of 1903 
and its aftermath. Though chapter XXV, entitled “A Case in International 
Morality”, is perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book, yet it scarcely 
furnishes an adequate treatment of the alleged doctrine of international 
eminent domain in its possible bearing upon American intervention on the 
Isthmus of Panama. A bibliography covering thirty-eight pages omits a 
distinctive part of the title of the important Colombian source collection con- 
cerning the Panama Revolution and canal diplomacy, the Libro Azul. The 
Diario Oficial of Colombia is not even listed in the bibliography. 

As a piece of pioneer work in inter-American relations, this monograph 
will be very useful to students of diplomatic history and international rela- 
tions. In some particulars, however, it is not an exemplar of what an elab- 
orated doctoral dissertation should be. Its footnotes seem to indicate that little 
use was made of the official gazette of Colombia, which contains a rich store 
of documents concerning her diplomacy. More than once the name of the 
Colombian diplomatic agent, José R. Revenga, is given as "Ravenga". The 
language employed in the book is not always felicitous. It is to be regretted 
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that the author did not send to the press a better proportioned and more 
scholarly study of our relations with the enterprising republic founded by 
Bolivar, Santander, and their compatriots. 

The University of Illinois. WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 


Joel R. Poinsett, Versatile American. By J. Fren Ripey. [Duke University 
Publications.] (Durham: Duke University Press. 1935. Pp. xii, 257. 
$3.00.) 

‘Joel Roberts Poinsett: a Political Biography. By HERBERT EVERETT PUTNAM, 
Assistant Professor of History, University of Vermont. (Washington: 
Mimeoform Press. 1935. Pp. iti, 240. $2.00.) 
kn spite of an exceedingly active career and a large share of contemporary 

attention, Joel R. Poinsett was soon lost to fame. Though many of his papers 
became available at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania over fifty years ago, 
they attracted the interest of only a local scholar who published a magazine 
sketch of Poinsett in 1888. Within the last decade, however, two studies of 
his diplomatic career have appeared and more recently the two biographies 
under review. Now there can be no mistaking the Jeffersonian versatility of 
the man; for we see him not only as a diplomat, a politician, and an office- 
holder, but as a farmer, an amateur scientist, and a far-traveled wanderer 
as well. 

His life story illumines three phases of our early national history. The 
first of these was the initiation o£ relations between the United States and 
Latin America. When revolution broke out in the Spanish Empire in 1810, 
he was sent thither to investigate and to encourage independence. He did 
both, even leading the Chilean rebels in battle, but was forced to return home 
with little of specific achievement except that which was undiplomatic. When 
some years later he was appointed first minister to Mexico, he found it his 
task to combat predominant British influence in the name of democracy. This 
he did, again in his own direct fashion, by interfering in local politics to such 
an extent that his diplomacy was in the main ineffective. 

His second major role proved to be that of leader of the Union forces in 
the nullification struggle which troubled South Carolina during the famous 
tariff controversy. His wide travel had given him a broad outlook unusual in 
South Carolina, and he had developed an ardent national feeling. Encouraged 
by President Jackson, he endeavored to arouse a martial Union spirit, and in 
the meantime the threatened disaster was avoided by compromise. Just how 
potent the efforts of Poinsett and his friends were in producing this result is 
not disclosed. It is to be regretted that neither author solves this problem. 

Poinsett's most effective service was as Secretary of War under Van 
Buren. He attacked the problems of an inadequate army and the control of 
the Indians with vigor and intelligence. His wide experience in Europe and 
his keen military interest stood him in good stead. He made intelligent plans 
based in part on studies of the best European practice. He was able to 
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promote valuable improvements in the artillery, and his urging, vigorously 
seconded by a British war scare on the Canadian border, brought an increase 
in the army. His Indian program, however, was complicated by the mis- 
fortunes of the Seminole War. Not the least of his achievements was his 
uniformly friendly relations with the ever-difficult General Scott. 

Both biographies aré written from substantially the same material, and 
each author had access to the work of the other. Professor Rippy came upon 
Mr. Poinsett as he was writing his books, The United States and Mexico 
anc Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain in Latin America, 1808- 
1830. Professor Putnam used Poinsett as the subject of his doctoral disserta- 
tion. Ín his researches he confined himself largely to the Poinsett manu- 
scripts in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and to 
printed material. Rippy's research supplements these sources with the manu- 
script records in the State and War departments and in the British Public 
Record Office. However, the Mexican diplomatic correspondence had been 
publishec, and Rippy's findings in the British archives had already been re- 
duced to print, thus giving Putnam much of this material. After Putnam 
finished, Rippy had the use of Putnam's manuscript before completing his 
own, anc he acknowledges his obligations very frankly in his preface. As 
Rippy says, he is indebted “for not a few ideas and, in some instances, perhaps 
for almost [Putnam's] very phrasings which unwittingly may have been 
reproduced”. As a matter of fact, there are numerous duplications of phrase 
and extensive close paraphrasings as well as similar outlines of paragraphs 
and chapters. 

Both tell substantially the same story. Both emphasize diplomacy, which 
is their special interest. Neither author is satisfactory on local and national 
politics, where more widely extended research and more thoughtful con- 
sideration are still needed. Each book shows marks of hasty composition. 
Rippy, the more mature scholar and the more facile writer, has a clearer con- 
ception of the meaning of biography. Putnam risks few generalities, but 
Rippy has a well-developed enthusiasm for his subject. He concludes with 
the hope that someday “Poinsett may occupy the place he deserves among 
South Carolina’s greatest sons, and perhaps at the head of them all in vision 
and versatility”. Vision and versatility he had, but in the opinion of this 
reviewer greatness would have produced a more substantial achievement. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Roy F. Nicuots. 


Guarding the Frontier: a Study of Frontier Defense from 1815 to 1825. By 
Epcar Bruce Westey, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1935. Pp. xi, 
217. $2.50.) 

The Western Military Frontier, 1815-1846. By Henry Purney Beers. 
(Gettysburg: News Publishing Company. 1935. Pp. vi, 227. $2.00.) 
Pnorzsson Wesley’s volume has a wider scope than the title suggests. Of 
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the twelve chapters, three deal with the subjects of Indian agents, the factory 
system, and the fur trade; two, with national military policy and army admin- 
istration. The remaining seven chapters treat of the problems of the frontier, 
the pacification of the tribes after the War of 1812, and the history of the 
various sectors of the frontier during the decade following the war. Why 
1825 was chosen as the terminal date is not altogether apparent. The study of 
Dr. Beers shows that most of the problems and policies originating in that 
period persisted for many years thereafter. 

Professor Wesley has made use of a great quantity of unpublished ma- 
terial, especially from the War Department, the Indian Office, and the Mis- 
souri Historical Society. He presents many fresh facts, for the most part well 
orgamized, and writes with evident enthusiasm for his subject. The one 
exception is the chapter on the Florida frontier, where little of the material 1s 
new, and where, perhaps for that reason, the treatment seems perfunctory. 
With the exception of a lingering distrust of the British on the north and 
friction with the Spanish on the south, the frontier problems of the period 
related exclusively to the Indian tribes. Professor Wesley has exhibited clearly 
the interrelations of trade, diplomacy, humanitarian concern for the Indians, 
and the employment of the military arm. The difficulties of harmonizing the 
activities of Indian agents, factors, and army officers, and the frequent and 
perplexing conflicts of jurisdiction among the various representatives of the 
government are clearly brought out. The chapter on the factory system con- 
tains interesting information on the collision of this early experiment in 
“government in business” with the interests of private traders and trading 
companies, ending in the complete triumph of the latter. 

. Dr. Beers’s study makes no attempt to deal systematically with the 
economic side of frontier policy. On the military side, it obviously overlaps 
with the Wesley volume but has the advantage of carrying the story to a 
better chosen stopping place—the eve of the Mexican War. The chief element 
that entered the picture after 1825 was the removal of the southern Indians 
to lands beyond the Mississippi. The settling of these tribes in their new 
home added greatly to the burdens of the army, since the immigrants re- 
quired protection against the original occupants of the territory. Dr. Beers 
traces the gradual pushing outward of the military frontier until, at the close 
of his period, it consisted of a line of posts stretching from Lake Superior via 
Forts Snelling and Leavenworth to Corpus Christi, Texas. Throughout the 
period, a systematic handling of frontier problems was often frustrated by the 
unsympathetic attitude of Congress. To the student of military history it 
seems amazing that the patrolling of the long frontier was entrusted exclu- 
sively to infantry from the disbanding of the rangers in 1815 until 1832, when 
a new corps of rangers was authorized, to be replaced the next year by the 
creation of the first regiment of dragoons. 

Both volumes are supplied with maps and with adequate bibliographies 
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and indexes. A critical reader will perhaps feel that Dr. Beers's study con- 


tains a good deal of poorly digested detail. 
The Unzversity of Buffalo. Junius W. PRATT. 


The United States and Europe, 1815-1823: a Study in the Background of the 
Monroe Doctrine. By Eowarp HowrawNn Tarum, yr. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity oz California Press. 1936. Pp. x, 315. $3.00.) 

‘Dr. Tatum's book is written exclusively from published materials with- 
out reference to any archives, even those of the Department of State in 
Washington. Nonetheless, the author brings forward with great confidence 
an entirely new interpretation of the origins of the Monroe Doctrine. His 
central thesis is that the famous pronouncement was directed, not against the 
Continental European powers, but against Great Britain, and especially 
against the possible threat to the island of Cuba from the aggressive designs 
of the government at London. 

The reviewer, after the most careful and candid consideration of the 
evidence, is unable to accept this conclusion. That there existed in 1823 
suspicions as to British designs on the Queen of the Antilles, that there had 
existed such suspicions in previous years, is undeniable, and as a matter of 
fact, a by no means novel discovery. Dr. Tatum masses some new and in- 
teresting evidence on the point, but on the basis of this he generalizes in a 
manner which does not carry conviction. Assuming that relations between 
the United States and Great Britain were bitter in the extreme, and that they 
grew in bitterness as the period advanced (p. 83), he concludes that the 
culmination of this feeling lay in the message of 1823. 

As a matter of fact, it cannot be stated that Anglo-American relations were 
by any means uniformly bad in this eight year period between the Peace of 
Ghent and the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine. It is possible, of course, - 
to marshal much evidence, especially from such British periodicals as the 
Quarterly and the Edinburgh Review, on the one side, and Niles’ Register 
and the Nazonal Intelligencer, on the other, which reveals the jealousy of 
the two peoples. It is possible to point to evidences of envy and tension in the 
communications of diplomats. But even in the early part of the period, there 
are such striking examples of a different spirit as the Great Lakes agreement 
of 1817, the convention of 1818 with regard to Oregon, and the expressed 
desire of the American government to go hand in hand with England in the 
Latin-American question. It would be absurd, of course, to assume on this 
basis that the two governments saw eye to eye on everything, or that there 
was not always in Anglo-American relations an evil tradition and an element 
of distrust; but it is equally absurd. to stress only the other side. 

Moreover, it can be asserted beyond fear of contradiction that the relations 
of the two chancelleries improved in 1823. “The course which you have 
taken in the great politics of Europe”, wrote Stratford Canning to his cousin 
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in a private letter of May 8, 1823, “has had the effect of making the English 
almost popular in the United States. The improved tone of public feeling is 
very perceptible, and even Adams has caught a something of the soft in- 
fection.” Adams's own language bears out the point. Indeed he specifically 
proposed to Canning a general understanding “with a view to the accom- 
modation of great interests on which they had hitherto differed”. He not only, 
as early as June, 1823, pointed out the identity of interest on the South 
P American question, but also suggested negotiations on the slave trade, on the 

question of trade with the British American colonies, and on such more 
remote matters as the principles of maritime law and neutral rights (London, 
P. R. O., F. O., America, vol. 176, no. 56). Nor did these overtures stand 
algne. In May Adams had proposed joint action with Great Britain against 
the Russian pretensions on the northwest coast. In 1824 he attempted the 
liquidation of the Oregon question and arrived at an understanding with 
regard to the suppression of the slave trade (though the treaty failed of 
ratification at the hands of the American Senate). A still more striking evi- 
dence of the détente in Anglo-American relationships in 1823 is the attitude 
of the Cabinet towards Canning's suggestion of joint action in the Latin- 
Ámerican question. Monroe was willing, in the first stages of the Cabinet 
discussions of the fall of 1823, to give Rush a discretionary power to join in 
a declaration against the interference of che Holy Allies, and even went so far 
as to modify Adams’s draft of-instructions to Rush so as not to close the 
door to co-operation. In the next year, when an appeal came from Colombia 
against the possibility of French hostility, even. Adams favored an under- 
standing with Great Britain in such a contingency. In view of all these facts, 
Dr. Tatum’s insistence that hostility to Great Britain was the reigning passion 
of Monroe and his advisers seems to be lacking in cogency. 

But it is even more difficult to understand his contention that President 
-Monroe’s message was specifically directed against England. That there was 
anxiety as to Cuba is true. But the language of the famous pronouncement 
hardly admits of more than one construction. It is the political system of 
“the allied powers" which Monroe excoriates. It is an attempt “on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere” which he de- 
clares to be “dangerous to our peace and safety”. It is the governments 
which have declared their independence, not Cuba, with regard to which he 
declares that “any interposition with the purpose of oppressing them, or con- ` 
trolling in any other manner their destiny" would be regarded as "the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States". It is the 
"allied powers" who are informed that they could not "extend their political 
system to any portion of our continent" "without endangering our peace 
and happiness". Would it not be only by a most desperately forced construc- 
tion that such language could be thought to apply to Great Britain? And 
what of the debates in the Cabinet? Dr. Tatum makes great play of the gen- 
eral relations between the United States and France and Russia, and of news- 
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paper citations and earlier diplomatic correspondence, to show that there 
could be no fear of either of these European powers on the part of the United 
States. This may have been true in June of 1823, but not in the fall. We 
know, in Adams’s own words, that Monroe was “alarmed far beyond any- 
thing I could have conceived possible" (Adams, Memoirs, VI, 185), and that 
Calhoun was "moon-struck" (zbid., p. 186). Even Adams, who, on the whole, 
kept his head, regarded the challenge to the Alliance as a "fearful question" 
(1b1d., p. 202). It is true that we know today that the danger was illusory; 
but is it not clear that Canning's warning as to the projected congress, the 
French success in Spain, and the vague idealism of the czar produced a 
genuine disquietude in Washington? Who can read the debates in the 
Cabinet and believe otherwise—except Dr. Tatum? . 

That the non-colonization clause in the pronouncement of December 2, 
1823, had reference to Great Britain as well as to Russia, has long been 
accepted. Dr. Tatum makes little of this point, but even were he disposed 
to do so, it would not affect the bearing of the Latin-American portion of - 
the message. Nor can evidences that even at this time Rush and Adams 
retained a healthy distrust of Great Britain convince a careful analyst that 
the message itself was leveled against her. 

The plain truth of the matter is that Dr. Tatum has erected his new thesis 
on very unsound foundations. He has attempted to force the facts; and on 
the perfectly obvious premise that distrust and dislike of Britain were not 
absent from Anglo-American relations in 1823, he erects a conclusion which 
is more rernarkable for its novelty than for its persuasiveness. 

This 1s not to say that Dr. Tatum's book has no contribution to make. 
He should have been less anxious to revolutionize American diplomatic 
history; but be has, even so, produced a series of interesting essays on the 
relations of the United States with Europe in a period well worth his explora- 
tions, and he undeniably does something to illuminate the background of the 
message of 1823. He sheds new and interesting light on American public 
opinion in relation to the Holy Alliance and on the views of European 
diplomats towards the United States, especizlly for the years just after 1815. 
He has often made skillful use of the published materials at his command; 
his literary style is excellent. It is a pity that his volume attempts to prove 
so much more than it is possible to prove, and that, in his anxiety to make 
his point, he has neglected the great mass of materials that militates against 
his conclus:ons. 

The University of Rochester. DEXTER PERKINS. 


Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der Weltpolitik. Von ALFRED 
Vacrs. Zwei Bände. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. xxii, 
938; 939-2030. $16.00.) 

Tras is a Trojan study of German-American relations from 1890 to 1906, 
passed thrcugh the screen of economic determinism. It is a difficult book 
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to read, because of its overvoluminousness and because of the Heidelbergian 
convolutions of a complex and inartistic style. It is the most lengthy and 
thorough work thus far written on any phase of the diplomatic history of 
the United States, if one excludes the documentary collections of Henri 
Doniol and John Bassett Moore, and it is a contribution of major importance. 
The author has exploited in great detail the archives of the German foreign 
office and other minor German archives and those of the Depaitment of . 
State in Washington, together with personal papers like those of Holls, Villard, 
Olney, Roosevelt, Hay, and Andrew D. White, and a great variety of printed 
sources. He has used nearly all—but not all (for example, Lester B. Shippee's 
notable article in this Review on Germany and the Spanish-American War 
end the valuable articles by Julius W. Pratt on big business and the Spanish- 
American War)—of the special studies which touch the subject and a vast 
variety of ancillary sociological literature. He has not been able to examine 
the British archives for this period; and because of this his study, despite its 
encyclopedic character, cannot be altogether definitive; but it will not be done 
» ovér again. Great Britain, as the author doubtless appreciates, is one of the 
keys to a thorough understanding of German-American relations. Its foreign 
. office archives remain closed after 1888. _ 

The book is written in German; printed in London, and published in 
the United States, presumably for purposes of economy. For American read- 
ers it is unfortunate that it is written in German, because, like Doniol, it is 
too long to be republished in translation. The advertising jacket, in English, 
says what the author stresses in his preface, that the work departs from the 
formalistic methods of conventional diplomatic history, restricted to official 
notes and conversations, to relations between foreign offices and sets of 
diplomats, as the sum total of foreign affairs; it presents the whole economic 
and sociological development of each people as it impinges on the other 

politically. We may say that this is true insofar as the thought and inquiries 
of the author are concerned, but his method is not new or different, despite 
its thoroughness. His principal sources remain the diplomatic sources; even 
his wealth of German newspaper citations comes from the enclosures to 
diplomatic correspondence. It is his philosophy of economic determinism, 
approached without bias even though from a Marxian point of view, which 
gives the new tone and quickening to his laborious and valuable work. 

The first century of German-American relations, which Count Stolberg 
has so capably covered in his one-volume scholarly and readable study, 
Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten im Zeitalter Bismarcks, was on 
the whole a hundred years of serenity. There had developed a pleasant 
affinity between the two peoples, based on many similarities of culture and 
institutions: Protestantism, federalism, liberalism, the non-parliamentary 
cabinet system, bicameral legislatures, the struggle for national unity, con- 
temporary industrial development, emancipation from English influence, and 
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the pervasive common factor of German immigration into the United States. 
Toward the end of the century, where Vagts begins his voluminous sequel 
to Stolberg's concise work, this affinity was disappearing, despite studied 
efforts zo preserve it, before the colliding economic forces of industrialism 
and imperialism, the latter accompanied by naval rivalry. Conflicts in tariff 
policy, standards of living, currency and industrial systems (all these are 
examined at great length in the first volume) were bringing Germany and 
the United States into the arena of warld politics as adversaries. It next 
became the habit of German and American naval authorities to measure 
their strength hypothetically against each other and to build against each 
other. Germany became the potential foe of the United States, and vice versa. 
The author does not explain American imperialism from an exclusively 
economic point of view. Much of it was due to psychological exhiliration 
embodied in the adventurous and sporting personality of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. German imperialism was due to economic forces, but more to 
the "feudal" direction of German diplomacy, under an officialdom dominated 
by the great landed interests particularly in Prussia. This political direction 
of the Junkers was personified in the Kaiser, Baron von Holstein, and Prince 
von Bülow, Holstein is, justly we think, the béte noir of this book. For him 
the author reserves his most caustic passages: a feudal diplomat, unacquainted 
with the realities of those foreign countries which it was' his profession to 
know and understand, wrapped in the lucubrations of a back-chamber habitat 
into which no light’of day could reach, a diplomat utterly unresponsive to 
modern social forces. German capital rather nervelessly fell in line with this 
feudal diplomacy and the armament industry which throve on it. The 
socialists remained indecisive and compromising toward militaristic capital- 
ism, hoping to remove the latter without destroying the social order. In both 
countries, but more surely in Germany, thinks the author, imperialism was 
impelled by forceful minorities of capital (armament dealers, capitalistic 
press, and, in the case of Germany, a feudal bureaucratic élite), minorities 
which capital in its broader levels was too cowardly to oppose. 
It is the author's conviction, like that of so many Germans since the war, 
that Germany made a fundamental mistake in policy in thrusting out her 
forces overseas, instead of consolidating her power and expanding it on land, 
where she was unbeatable. Her overseas imperialism brought her into col- 
lision with England and with the United States—this was her downfall. 
If German politicians and diplomats hed known better the history of the 
‘English-speaking countries, perhaps they might have avoided this almost 
fatal mistake. l l 
After reading such a formidable and voluminous work as this, one may 
well asx: What new does it contribute io the history of German-American 
- relations as known since the publication of the diplomatic correspondence 
printed in the Grosse Politik series? The author thinks that the principle 
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of selection of documents for that great series, which he pronounces to be 
honestly and thoroughly edited, does not conduce to a full understanding 
of German-American relations. He has gone behind the printed documents 
both in the United States and in Germany; he stresses in an instructive way 
the economic conflict between the German agrarian interests and the Ameri- 
can protective tariff system; but what new light does he throw? It may 
be said that he illumines many a crook and cranny hitherto in the shadows 
of historical obscurity, but the broad corridors and principal passages had 
already been trodden by such American scholars as Jeannette Keim, Lester 
B. Shippee, J. Fred Rippy, A. L. P. Dennis, and Tyler Dennett. The 
wealth of detail is highly welcome to the specialist on American diplomatic 
history, who must read the entire book, but it will not greatly change the 
picture of German-American relations. It is the author’s persistent economic 
interpretation that counts and that will cause the book to be discussed in 
future years. 

Among the new details are the revelation of the persistent interest of the 
German admiralty, under Tirpitz, in securing naval bases in the Caribbean 
and Central America, on both sides of the Isthmus, and in the Galapagos 
Islands. Tirpitz wanted a string of naval and cable stations: Virgin Islands- 
Curacao-Isthmus-Galapagos-Samoa-Kiaochow. The Kaiser was most sympa- 
thetic, but thought that more naval force was necessary to secure it. “Ships, 
ships, more ships!” he noted on the memoranda. The foreign office would 
not challenge the Monroe Doctrine for the admiralty; and after the Anglo- 
Russian entente the admiralty itself abandoned the idea of distant naval 
stations in all parts of the world in favor of a concentration of its forces in 
the North Sea. We may conclude that Germany’s action in Venezuela in 
1902, in which Great Britain joined without invitation (along with Italy), was 
a feeler to test the Monroe Doctrine, after Theodore Roosevelt had led the 
Germans to believe there would be no objection to a course of action against 
Venezuela which would lead to no “permanent occupation”. 

Vagts examines with great thoroughness Roosevelt’s Jater claim that he 
chased the Germans out of Venezuela with an ultimatum. He can find 
absolutely no evidence of this either in Germany or in the United States and 
concludes that it was the rising tone of the American press which decided 
Germany to accept the suggestion of the United States for arbitration. Un- 
justly Vagts says the American historians have declared a “closed season” on 
all discussion of Venezuela. This is scarcely true; they had merely exhausted 
the hunting-grounds and already had come in general to pretty much the 
same conclusion. Vagts also shows that there is grave doubt about the truth 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s famous assertion to Spring-Rice in 1906 that he 
warned France and Germany not to meddle in the Russo-Japanese War or the 
United States would interfere. A latent German hostility to the Pan-American 
policy of the United States is also revealed. The three hundred pages on the 
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Samoan question (1889-1899), based or the German and the American 
archives but not on the British, which are closed, in themselves present a 
most important contribution. 

Little new light is thrown on the Far East, despite a wealth of detail. 

We already knew about the. Manila Bay incident and German policy toward 
the Spanish islands, from Shippee's painstaking article, based on the Grosse 
Potittk. Curiously Vagts does not mention the part which the British 
squadron played when it sailed in between the German fleet and Dewey's 
line of battle during the bombardment of the forts at Manila. The name of 
Captain Chichester does not even appear. 
— A reviewer has the duty of pointing out occasional errors in fact, not to 
be unexpected in a work of this magnitude of detail. The author is mistaken 
in assuming that the election of 1900 gave a mandate for imperialism; the 
recent researches of Merle Curti and T. A. Bailey have shaken this persistent 
idea. W. R. Thayer was not a "Harvard Professor". 'The author appears 
not to know of the Englishman Hippisley and his relation to the Open Door 
policy (revealed by A. L. P. Dennis and Tyler Dennett). He is mistaken in 
saying that McKinley’s message of April 11, 1898, to Congress was “without 
mention of the last-hour concession of Spain". Hay's sounding of Japan as to 
an American naval base in Fukien, presented as an original discovery not 
mentioned by Hay’s biographers, is well known (see Morse and MacNair, or 
E. T. Williams). No satisfactory evidence has yet turned up (not ignoring 
the Paschall letter discovered by Vagts) to support the suggestive characteriza- 
tion of Cleveland's Venezuela policy of 1895-1896 as an "anti-European diver- 
sion of the American social conflict". 


~ 


While the author certainly tries to be objective, and succeeds, we think, 
about as well as anybody can hope to, it is nevertheless noticeable that oc- 
casionally he holds up the unsupported utterance of some jingoistic naval 
officer, cr other obscure individual, as proof of an American aggressive 
imperialistic policy without emphasizing more authentic evidence to the 
contrary: at the same time he sometimes fails to stress similar statements by 
the very leaders of German policy—for example, he does not quote the 
Kaiser's famous "Hun speech" made to Count Waldersee on his departure 
with the expeditionary force for China in 1900. 

One has a feeling that the author not only took multitudinous- notes 
during his prodigious researches, but that he used nearly all of them in his 
book. Certainly it could have been adequately written in much less than 
its present length. Stolberg's single volume covered satisfactorily a century 
of German-American relations. Vagt's massive volumes will remain a monu- 
mental but heavy exhibition of formidable scholarship, from which specialists 
will draw off information that will finally filter down in distilled form to the 
world of historical scholarship. This is doubtless the author's purpose. 

The :ndex is scanty. There is no bibliography, but there are about 10,000 
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footnotes. There are a good many but not an abnormal number of insig- 
nificant errors of proofreading, doubtless due to the manner in which the 
work was published. 

Yale University. SAMUEL FLace BEMIS. 


Crusaders of the Jungle. By J. Fren Rippy and Jean Tuomas Newson. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. x, 401. 
$3.50.) i 
Tus volume, by Professor J. Fred Rippy of the University of Chicago 

and the late Jean Thomas Nelson, traces in broad outline the origin, growth, 
and decline of the principal-missions on the frontiers of tropical South Amer- 
ica during the colonial period. It is based largely upon the reports of the 
missionaries themselves and upon other contemporary material, is fully docu- 
mented, and is decidedly interesting as well as instructive. Unusual vividness 
is given to the narrative by inclusion of numerous illustrative incidents and 
by frequent quotation from writings of the crusaders. Chapter V, which 
describes the subtleties employed to attract the Indians to the mission stations, 
is especially illuminating. 

Some of the impressions left by the book seem, however, slightly mis- 
leading. For instance, though the authors state that the missionaries in their 
reports exaggerated the debased condition of the wild Indians, their own 
conclusions seem to have been reached without making allowance for such 
exaggeration. The work also assumes that all, or practically all, of the 
aborigines within the South American tropics came directly under missionary 
influence; but this view is very questionable. However, it apparently led the 
authors to conclude that the expulsion of the Jesuits and the wars for inde- 
pendence were more completely destructive of the work of the missionaries 
than was actually the case. Though, when the breakup came, even the 
aborigines who had lived on the reducciones for some time quickly cast aside 
the burdensome clothing and the little-understood theology which had been 
forced upon them, they probably found useful many of the crafts learned 
from the white man and continued to practice them in their freer jungle 
lives. Tribes lacking such borrowings apparently had had little or no contact 
with the missionaries. These are, however, minor flaws in a volume which 
gives much sound information upon a subject hitherto neglected. 

There is a good index but no bibliography. The symbolical headpieces 
and decorative initials at the beginnings of the chapters are attractive and 
seem entirely legitimate in such a volume. But the present reviewer believes 
that not many historians will approve the numerous illustrative drawings 
within the text, which, Professor Rippy explains in the preface, “are not 
intended to be exact representations, but rather the artist’s conception of 
what might have been”. Even though these were made “after considerable 
research into the historical background of the period”, they belong in a 
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novel rather than in a scholarly book dealing with facts. Introduction of 
‘such imaginative material tends to undermine the standards of historical 
scholarship laboriously built up during the past century. 

Goucher College. Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 
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Atti del Ill congresso nazionale di studi romani. Edited by C. Garass1 PALUZZI. 
Five volumes. [Istituto di studi romani.] (Bologna, Licinio Cappelli, 1934 and 
1635, pp. xxx, 613; 470; 198; 461; 163, 200 1.) These volumes contain a record 
of the proceedings of the congress and more than two hundred essays on vari- 
ous aspects of the history, the art, the literzture, and the law of Rome from 
ancient to contemporary times. 


Transaetions of the Royal Historical Society. Fourth Series. Volume XVIII. 
(London, the Society, 1935, pp. Vii, 255.) Professor Powicke has recently been 
investigating the history of Simon de Montfort family after the battle of 
Evesham, In his presidential address before the Royal Historical Society last 
year, entitled “Guy de Montfort, 1265-71", he presented some of the results of 
his study. This appears as the first paper in the latest volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Society. The other papers are "Russia and Fanslavism in the 
Eighteen-Seventies” by B. H. Sumner, “Faversham and the Cinque Ports" by 
Miss K. M. E. Murray, "The Jacobite Activites in South and West England in 
the Summer of 1715" by Sir Charles Petrie, "The Inquisitorial Archives as a 
Source of English History" by Cecil Roth, "Pierre d'Ailly and the Council of 
Constance" by Agnes E. Roberts, and “The Unreformed Diplomatic Service, 
1812-1860" by S. T. Bindoff. 


The Doctor in History. By Howanp W. Haccarv. (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1934, pp. xiii, 408, $3.75.) This is one of the most readable and reliable 
of the general accounts of the history of medicine whtch have been written for 
intelligent laymen. Indeed, it is more than this—it is a history of health, in 
which medicine plays an important but not an exclusive role. Dr. Haggard has 
been unusually successful, throughout the greater part of the study, in presenting 
picturesque details against a background of the main trends in medical develop- 
ment. He has dramatized without distorting, which is no mean achievement 
and the best sort of popularization. A number of critical comments may be 
made. In several places, the author repeats traditional historical generalizations 
which are open to question. It is observed, for example (p. 373), that no one 
dreamed that bacteria played any part in human affairs “until late in the 
nineteenth century”. This overlooks the observations and speculations of well- 
known medical leaders early in that century and during the two preceding 
ones as well. Perhaps the most essential criticism is that the main trends in 
medical evolution are rather confused in the treatment of the recent period 
since about 1860. This is to some extent inevitable, because of the increasing 
complexity of the whole story of contemporary development. 

RicHagD H. Sunvock. 


Europe since 1870. By Preston WiLLIAM Srossow. With a Foreword by James T. 
SHoTWELL. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1935, pp. xiii, 810, $4.25.) Among the 
many books that have been written in an effort to fit into a unified design the 
tangle of events in Europe since 1870, this work stands in the first rank. The 
chapter on the Paris Peace Conference is the most competent short account that 
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can Ee found in any book in any language; the chapter on the world depression 
is carefully put together and accomplishes about all that a writer could accom- 
plish without going into the difficult intricacies of monetary theory. The flow 
of thought that runs from chapter to chapter is smooth, and that great problem 
of the historian of the period—the problem of what to leave out—has been well 
handled. Along with the suggestion tha: the present age may be known to the 
future as an "age of dictatorships" there is an analysis of the phenomenon of 
dictatorship that takes high rank. Those familiar with other works by Professor 
Slosson will not be surprised to find that the interplay of economics with politics 
is kept clearly in the picture at all times. A question that brings to light the 
character of a book in this field can. always be put: "How much of the historical 
material selected for presentation is broken down into national history compart- 
ments?" Professor Slosson's book meets this test with a score of thirteen chapters 
out af thirty. More than half of its material deals with Europe as a whole; and 
of the chapters devoted to national histories, there are several—like that on 
Italian Fascism—which are really analyses of a problem of general import in 
terms of the experience of one nation. The bibliography is well selected for 
teaching purposes. Most of the books, as is proper in the case, are in English. 
RosznT C. BINKLEY. 


The Post-War World. By J. Hamepen Jackson. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1935, 
pp. X. 436, $2.50.) This account of postwar politics stands well above the average 
of the many works of its type. Much cf the material seems to be a selection 
from Toynbee’s surveys of international affairs. The writer has shown a feeling 
for the drama and movement of the times but is really a novice in the analysis 
of the economic and financial aspect of recent world affairs. Still, despite the 
naiveté of his discussion of the causes of the world depression, he has had the 
dramatic sense to see its place as a great world movement comparable only to 
the World War itself as a dividing line between epochs. 

RosERT C. BINKLEY. 


ARTICLES 


W. R. Ince. Historicism and Religion. History, Mar. 

T. WirLirAMs. The Place of Economic History in the Teaching of History: a Discussion. 
Ibid., June. 

Hiipa JouwsroNE. History and Art. Contemp. Rev., Apr. 

Marc BLocH. Les paysages agraires: Essai de mise au point. da. Hist. Ec. e? Soc., May. 

Id., Lucien FEBvRE, and the CowrE DE Nkursounc. Les noblesses: I, Reconnaissance 
générzle du terrain; II, Projet d'une enquête sur la noblesse française. Ibid. 

Irma Hoyr Reep. The European Hard-Paste Porcelain Manufacture of the Eighteenth 
Century. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 


ANCIENT EISTORY 
T. R. S. Broughton 


Hellas and Hellenism. By N. P. Vuacuos. (Boston, Ginn, 1936, pp. 428, $3.00.) In 
this textbook the author aims to present Hellenism as a social phenomenon 
centering in the organization and life of the Periclean city-state. Hence his 
review of historical events is somewhat curtailed, and later Hellenism is 
ignored. Chapters on the city-state, religion, morality, literature, philosophy, 
art, aad architecture round out a view of the best things of the Periclean age. 
If the author has said too little of the inability of the Greeks to realize their 
ideals, his historical review shows that he is not unaware of many of their 
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weaknesses. He does not forget the extent to which old customs and prejudices 
lasted into the age of enlightenment or the limitations upon personal freedom 
which were accepted without question in even the freest of the Greek cities. 


Die Alexandergeschichte des Königs Ptolemaios I von Aegypten. By E. KORNE- 
MANN. (Leipzig, Teubner, 1935, 10 M.) By comparing a group of Arrian’s 
citations and probable quotations from the history of Alexander which his 
officer Ptolemy wrote in his old age, Kornemann attempts to establish a group 
of literary and factual criteria by which to isolate all the material in Arrian 
which is derived from Ptolemy. Hence the main body of his study consists of 
a detailed analysis of the text of Arrian and a putative reconstruction of an 
epitome of Ptolemy's work. This enables the author to draw conclusions which, 
if true, are of considerable interest regarding the form and compass of Ptolemy's 
work and particularly regarding his view of Alexander. Kornemann finds this 
last to be the one proper to a Macedonian noble who followed and admired 
Alexander but still viewed him from the standpoint of Macedonian political 
and military feeling. The attempt to reconstruct Ptolemy's work is not with- 
out value, but it must be considered as tentative only, for its basis is unsafe. 
Dependence upon other than literary criteria involves the danger of circular 
argument, and how can we be sure that Arrian, the rival of Xenophon, is 
giving Ptolemy's exact words even where he cites him specifically for his 
material? 


Senate & Provinces, 78-49 B. C.: Some Aspects of the Foreign Policy and Pro- 
vincial Relations of the Senate during the Closing Years of the Roman Republic. 
By J. MacpoNarp Cossan. [Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1935.] (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. xii, 218, $3.00.) Mr. 
Cobban's purpose "is to discuss the position of the Senate under the Sullan 
régime, and the factors which influenced its policy as an imperial power" (p. 
xi). The Sullan senate was not, he contends, the stillborn failure imagined by 
later historians. Its personnel, its motives, and its work set a high standard. Its 
task was facilitated by certain favorable conditions. It could and did assert its 
authority over all affairs, home and foreign, and control all magisterial action, 
even that of the consuls, until Caesar showed (59 B. C.) kow it could be 
flouted. Little affected by public opinion, imperialistic appetite, or commercial 
interests, the fathers followed a foreign policy based on a desire for peace with 
honor and a reluctance to increase their responsibilities. Intent on giving the 
provinces a sound administration, they consistently endeavored to check the 
power of the governors (a chapter is devoted to this topic). And far from 
wishing to make new conquests, they cultivated a decent regazd for the sover- 
eign rights of the client-states. In the end, however, they succumbed before the 
unholy alliance between the financial interests of the equites and the personal 
ambition of Pompey. Lucullus's recall was the senate's defeat. The book ends 
with a favorable evaluation of the provincial rule as seen by a provincial. Mr. 
Cobban is too modest when he disclaims all originality for this essay. His re- 
habilitation of the "much-maligned" Sullan senate is moderate enough. This is 
not saying that it is convincing. Its validity rests upon the cumulative effect of 
a series of appraisals rather than upon incontrovertible factual evidence. Good 
use is made of recent historical literature. VINCENT SCRAMUZZA. 


Auguste, 63 av. ]-C.—14 ap. ]-C. By Lion Homo, [Bibliothéque historique.] 
(Paris, Payot, 1935, pp. 330, 25 fr.) In this, as in his other books, Professor 
Homo writes with Gallic clarity and logic. No one will disagree with him when 
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he portrays Augustus as alone the fashioner of the principate. The majority of 
writers, ancient and modern, likewise doubt, with him, the sincerity of Augus- 
tuss declared program of the “Restored Republic". Professor Homo describes 
how, in virtue of the imperium maius, he controlled not only his own provinces 
but those of the senate and even Italy and Rome; how the creation of the eques- 
trian administrative posts struck a blow at'the senate's previous monopoly of ` 
the government; and how even admission to the republican offices and the 
senate was in the hands of the emperor. Nevertheless, despite the weight of 
authority on Professor Homo’s side, the present reviewer feels that a case can 
be made for the sincerity of Augustus. In so short and general a book, the 
author must make many positive statements at which specialists may cavil; e.g., 
the use of the zmpertum in Italy and Rome, the importance of the defeat of 
Varus (which the reviewer is glad to have Professor Homo assert in the face 
of those who deny that Augustus ever seriously intended an Elbe frontier), or 
the propagandist character of Augustan literature. The general reader, how- 
ever, will find here an excellent and well-balanced life of Augustus in which 
the personal and military aspects receive the attention which, with the modern 
emphasis on social and economic factors, is often denied to them. It may never- 
theless be doubted whether this book presents an interpretation sufficiently new 
or significant to replace for English readers the excellent life by Shuckburgh or 
the more recent work of Rice Holmes. - Mason HAMMOND. 


Mithra, Zoroastre, et la préhistoire aryenne du Christianisme. By CHARLES AUTRAN. 
[Bibliothéque historique.] (Paris, Payot, 1935, pp. 279, 25 fr.) Three theses are 
set forth in this book: (x) that there was a chalcolithic cult, which extended 
from Persia to India, out of which the gods Mithra and Siva were developed; 
(2) that Zoroaster made this Mithra his Ahura Mazda, the monotheistic god of 
the religion named after him; (3) that Jewish and Christian eschatology were 
borrowed from Zoroastrianism. Incidentally a number of subsidiary points are 
urged, such as the coming of the Aegean civilization from the Dravidians of 
Incia. In the judgment of the reviewer Autran’s methods are unsound, and his 
theses are not proved. It is quite true that the bull figures largely on the in- 
scribed seals founds at Mohenjo-daro and ir. the myths and sculptures of the 
cult of M:thra, but that proves no identity of origin. The bull has figured in the 
mythology of many. agricultural peoples. Further, we know little about the deity 
of Mohenjo-daro, for the inscriptions found there have not been deciphered. 
Siva in the Vedic and post-Vedic period in India was a very different deity from 
Mitra, the sun-god. Ahura, the Vedic Asura and Greek Ouranos, was appar- 
ently the sky-god and not Mithra. As to eschatology, our knowledge of it in 
Zoroastriznism comes from the Bundahishn, books dating from the ninth cen- 
tury A.D, Our knowledge of Jewish and Christian eschatology comes from 
bocks written between 200 B.C. and roo A.D. It seems unwarranted to suppose 
that the latter was influenced by the former. GEORGE A. BARTON. 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
G. C. Boyce 


Der mutteldeutsche Marco Polo nach der Admonter Handschrift. Edited by 
Horst von Tscuarner. [Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters. Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften.] (Berlin, Weidmann, 1935, pp. lii, 102, 11 M.) The most 
important Marco Polo studies of recent years are concerned with textual criticism. 
Professor Benedetto prepared a remarkable edition of the Travels based on the 
manuscript fr. 1116. This text was compared critically with all the known early 
Italian, French, Latin, and Spanish texts to determine, as nearly as possible, the 
wording of the lost original. Herr von Tscharner continues this work. He has 
traced the derivation of the earliest German text and has examined all varia- 
tions to determine their origin. His work is painstakingly done and constitutes 
a definite contribution to Marco Polo literature. Grorct E. Nunn. 


Die Einstige Reichsfeste Grasburg. By Dr. Frreprics Burri. (Archiv des His- 
torischen Vereins des Kantons Bern, Volume XXXIII, no. 1, 1935.) The author 
of a political history of this small triangular province now provides an archae- 
ological description of the castle derived from tbe accounts required by the 
governments of the day and from a study of the existing ruins, From 1218 .- 
1310 it was an imperial fortification, then came under the dominion of Savoy, 
and from that time until its abandonment in 1573 was held by a partnership of 
Bern and Freiburg. The ruins, which have suffered much from removals of 
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building materials, now belong to the Canton of Bern, and restorations of certain 
decayed portions were undertaken in 1903 and again in 1930. A résumé of its 
early history is followed by chapters on the various parts of the fort with inven- 
tories of armament and sources of income. Fortunately such accounts have been 
preserved with only minor breaks in the archives of Turin, Bern, and Freiburg, 
‘and these the author has examined with great minuteness and fortified with 
copious footnotes and fifty-one illustrations. The book is a very scholarly study 
of a local stronghold and a valuable picture of feudal conditions. 
J. M. Vincent. 


Louis d'Orléans, 1372-1407: a Necessary Prologue to the Tregedy of La Pucelle 
d'Orléans. By F. D. S. Darwin. (London, John Murray, 1936, pp. xxi, 254, 10s. ` 
6d.) This is a volume which should appeal to the general reader who has 
already become somewhat familiar with the main aspects of European history 
in the early fifteenth century. The scholar will find it of interest, though he 
will question many of the author's statements. There is evidence of an attempt 
to rely on the sources available for a critical study of the period and characters 
concerned. Nevertheless the narrative includes too many passages representing 

- the author's suppositions of what was in the minds and hearts of his actors to 
be entirely satisfactory. Actors is the correct word, for Mr. Darwin obviously 
has a sense for the dramatic, a tendency evident in his choice of a subtitle and 
of chapter and page headings. When historical issues are to be explained and 
comprehended, a dramatic narrative is not always the clearest narrative, and in 
this case many sections of the book would have been more clearly and precisely 
presented had a direct form of exposition been used. Though Louis d'Orléans 
is the hero—a dubious one in many respects—the volume is also valuable for 
vivid portraits of the Burgundian dukes, Fhilip the Bold and John the Fearless, 
the pitiable Charles VI and his loathsome consort Isabel of Bavaria, the unhappy, 
yet gracious duchess of Orléans (Valentina Visconti) and her unfortunate chil- 
dren. The list of authorities at the end of the book is arranged according to 
chapter, paragraph, and, at times, topic. This is a cumbersome and unsatis- 
factory method in every way and tends to confuse and annoy the reader. There 
are eight interesting illustrations, a genealogical table, and an unsatisfactory 
index. 


Hanseatene og Norges nedgang. By Jonan Scurerner. (Oslo, Steen, 1935.) 
The problem of the decline of the Norwegian monarchy in the latter Middle 
Ages has been dealt with from a novel point of view in this work. Schreiner 
emphasizes the importance of trade relations. The great Hansa had a virtual 
monopoly of the corn trade in Northern Europe and was therefore able at any 
time to force the Norwegian state to its knees. LAURENCE M. Larson. 


Bayard, 1476-1524. By Paur Batiacuy. [Bibliothèque historique.] (Paris, Payot, 
1935, pp. 374, 25 fr.) Another Frenchman pays tribute to Pierre Terrail Bayard, 
le bon chevalier! Brave warrior—descendant of a noble family “nearly every 
head of which had fallen in battle”—this last representative of medieval chivalry 
"fought for France" in the various invasions of Italy by the soldiers of King 
Charles VIII. Later, in 1521, when the tables were turned, and the imperial 
troops of Charles V were about to conquer central France, Bayard, with an 
army of xooo enthusiastic Frenchmen is said to have held back the 35,000 
"ruthless" Germans at Méziéres and saved his beloved country. This "happy 
warrior" was also a “perfect knight". He was pious, heroic, generous, kind, 
selfless, and idealistic—spending time and money, for example, in checking a. 
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devastating pestilence in the province of Dauphiné. "Indeed," claims Mr. 
Ballaguy, “if all the nobles had been like the chevalier there never would have 
been a French Revolution." The author may be a little too enthusiastic about 
his hero. He has, however, written a very readable account of this romantic 
Frenchmar. He has also included in his volume a number of interesting docu- 
ments relaive to the subject. Unfortunately, his Bibliographie Sommaire and 
his citations are quite limited and therefore will not be equally helpful to 
scholars working in this field. Jacques Bainville of the French Academy, in a 
preface, has endorsed both the author and the book. FRANKLIN C. Paro. 
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Luter CuraPrrrLr La civiltà di un comune medioevale italiano. Arch. Stor. Ital., 1936, 
no. I. 

Maurice Coens. Anciens litanies des saints. dn. Boll., LIV, nos. 1-2. 

` AuFons Dopscx. Freiheitsgarantien für Person und Eigentum im Mittelalter. Arch. f. 
Kulturgesch., XXVI, no. 1. l 
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F. D'wonscHAK. Byzantinische Goldbullen. Ibid. 

L. Avzias. Les sièges de Barcelone, de Tortose et d'Huesca, 801—811. An. Midi, Jan., 

Hermz Zarscuex. Die Reichsteilungen unter Kaiser Ludwig dem Frommen. Mzzteil. Österr. 
Inst. f. Gescdichtsf., XLIX, nos. 3-4. 

Henry Morris. The Circuit of Ireland by Muirchertach na gCochall gCroiceann, A.D. 
941. Jour. Roy. Soc. Antiquar. Ireland, June. 

Epmunp Curtis. Some Medieval Seals of the Ormon Archives. Ibid. 

R. R. Daruineron, Ecclesiastical Reform in the Late Old English Period. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., July. 

Pu. Grierson. The Early Abbots of St. Peter's of Ghent. Rev. Bénédict., Apr. 

MansnaLL. W. BarpwiN,"Ecclesiastical Developments in the Twelfth Century Crusaders’ 
State of Tripolis. Cath. Hist. Rev., July. 
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Léo SrRAuss. Quelques remarques sur la science politique de Maimonide et de Fárábi, 
Rev. Études Juives, Jan. 

K. W. Cameron. A Discovery in John de Mandevilles. Speculum, July. 

Gerorcia BuckLER. Authorship of the Strategikon of Cecaumenus. Byzant. Zeitsch., 
XXXVI, no. I. 

B. ALTANER. Griechische Codices in abendlàndischen Bibliotheken des XII. und XIV. 
Jahrhunderts. Ibid. 

Hermann HEMPEL. Alexander von Roes und das deutsche Selbstbewusstsein des 13. 
Jahrhunderts. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., XXVI, nc. 1 

C. G. Crump. The Pilgrims’ Way. History, June. 

E. CoonNAExkT. Notes sur les corporations parisiennes au temps de Saint Louis. Rev. Hist., 
Mar. 

F. IMrr. Das sozial-biologische Moment in der Trinitatsspekulation Alexanders von 
Hales. Franz. Stud., XXIII, no. 1. 

P. A. Lanpon. The Action on the Case and the Statute of Westminster II. Law Quar. 
Rév., Jan. 

Francois-PauL RavNAL. Un loyal serviteur de Philippe-le-Bel: Pierre Flotte, Rev. Ques. 
Hist., July. 

G. Bicwoop. La politique de la laine en France sous les règnes de Philippe le Bel et de 
ses fils. Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., Jan. 

R. FAwTiER. Documents négligés sur l'activité de la chancellerie apostilique à la fin du 
XIII* siècle: Le registre 46A et les comptes de la Chambre sous Boniface VIII. Mélanges 
Arch, et Hist., 1935, nos. 1-5 [appeared 1936]. 

Yves RENOUARD. Achats et paiements de draps flamands par les premiers papes d'Avignon. 
Ibid. 

L. CanoLus BARRE. Le cardinal de Dormans, chancelier de, France, principal conseiller de 
Charles V. Ibid. 

Jean Rorr. Le grand schisme d'occident et le diocèse de Strasbourg, 1378—1415. Ibid. 

Marc Brocu. Dans FItalie du XIV? siècle: Un marchand de petite ville et son destin. 
An. Hist. Éc. et Soc., May. 

G. SaLvEeMini, Florence in the Time of Dante. Speculum, July. 

F. J. Carmopy. Latin Sources of Brunetto Latini’s World History. 75id. 

T. F. Ricu. Giovanni da Sanminiato and Coluccio Salutati. 12:4. 

J. G. S1ikzs. A Possible Marsilian Source in Ockham. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

H. CnHonaur. Notes sur les Juifs de la principauté d'Orange et sur leurs chartes de 
libertés du 14 février 1353. Rev. Études Juives, Jan. 

GERHARD RITTER, Petrus Antonius Finariensis, der Nachfolger Peter Luders in Heidel- 
berg: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Frühumanismus am Oberrhein. Arch. f. Kultur- 
gesch., XXVI, no. 1. 

Ernst Kern. Studien zur Geschichte des Augsburger Kaufmannshauses der Hochstetter. 
Ibid., no. 2. 

Hanorp S. BENDER. Conrad Grebel, the First Leader of the Swiss Brethren. Mennonite 
Quar. Rev., Apr, 

Pepro Leruria. La conversión de S. Ignacio: Nuévos datos y ensayo de síntesis. Arch. 
Hist. Soc. lesu, Jan. 

DOCUMENTS 


C. Lamsor, Les sermons inédits de Saint Augustin dans un homéliaire du Monte-Cassin. 
Rev. Bénédict., Apr. 

G. Morin. Lettres inédites des papes Alexandre II et Saint Grégoire VII. Ibid. 

C. R. CHENEY. A Monastic Letter of Fraternity to Eleanor of Aquitaine. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
July. 

JacouELINE Bunor. L'abbaye normance de Savigny, chef d'ordre et fille de Citeaux. 
Moyen Age, Jan. 

Ernst MÜLLER. Der Kampf des Paderborner Domkapitels gegen die päpstlichen Pro- 
visionen, Arch. f. Urkundenforsch., XIV, no. 2. 

Borno Oprsrecut. Die Briefmuster des Henricus Francigena. Ibid. 
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Lec SANTIFALLER. Papsturkunden für das Trientrer Domkapitel. Hist. Jahrb., LVI, no. 1. 

Eurocrz KouniLAs and Francois HALKIN. Deux vies de S. Maxime le Kausokalybe, ermite 
au Mont Athos, XIV? S, Az. Boll., LIV, nos. 1-2. 

H. M. Lecros, Le “Thrésor de l'Esglise parroichia. de Nostre-Dame d’Alenczon” [cont'd]. 
Kev. Ques. Hist., May. 

E. Dérrez. Jérôme Münzer et son voyage dans le midi de la France en 1494-1495. 
Án. Midi, Jan. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Tur UNITED KINGDOM AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
R. L. Schuyler 


Lord Brougham. By G. T. Garratt. (London, New York, Macmillan Company, 
1935, pp. viii, 354, $5.50.) Henry Brougham, the popular tribune in the Eng- 
land of the 1820's and during the hectic days when the fate of the great reform 
bill hung in the balance, was shelved politically in 1834, and he remained 
shelved until his death thirty-four years later. Few men have so outlived their 
fame, and fewer still have been so completely neglected by a posterity that has 
reaped where they sowed. Mr. Garratt attempts to right the wrongs done to 
Brougham. He is successful when he depicts the difficulties which faced 
Brougham, who had no connections and who was too proud and too gifted to 
kowtow to the Whig chieftains when he tried successfully to crash the gates of 
society and of politics; and he shows that Brougham was a real force in the 
England of the pre-Victorian period and that he rendered services of inestimable 
value to the cause of reform. But the arguments become labored when attempts 
are made to discover consistency, a political philosophy, and deeply rooted prin- 
ciples behind the acts of Brougham. Mr. Garratt does not change materially 
the commonly accepted view of Brougham as a gifted, energetic, and resource- 
ful man, but withal not a wise or a great man. Want of judgment wrecked 
his career and enabled Lord Melbourne, a little man in a big place, to shelve 
the “great” Brougham. Mr. Garratt has written a useful but hardly a definitive 
biography. This can be done only by an author endowed with the industry 
and the patience necessary for mastering the wealth of manuscript material 
which Mr. Garratt has neglected. The book contains few errors of commission. 
It has no bibliography but a good index. PauL KNAPLUND. 


British Policy towards Morocco in the Age oj Palmerston, 1830-1865. By Francis 
Rosesro Fiournoy. (London, P. S. King and Son; Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1935, pp. xiii, 287, $2.75.) This book reviews the efforts of Great Britain 
fram 1830 to 1865 to keep Morocco out of serious diplomatic controversies with 
European powers, and it emphasizes the important part played, with the ap- 
proval of the Shereefian government, by two British representatives, members 
of the Drummond Hay family. It was no simple matter to control the uncertain 
temper of the native populace in such a way as not to precipitate a reaction 
against England; this the Hays did without seriously offending France, of 
whose designs in all Nerth Africa England was particularly suspicious, or Spain, 
of whose aggressive undertakings for territory she disapproved. The dazzling: 
visions of conquest held by both France and Spain form an undertone which 
runs throughout the book. The author does not minimize the fact that the basis 
of Britain’s interest in Morocco was not so much an unselfish big brother atti- 
tude as a desire to keep the Mediterranean safe for her own economic and 
strategic affiliations with the Moorish empire, which “would have been imperilled 
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by the loss or impairment of Moroccan independence" (p. 35). He succeeds in 
giving a convincing and a fair-minded picture of the tangled accumulation of 
grievances against Morocco, or on the part of Morocco, in which no natioh 
was blameless. The events leading up to the treaty of 1856 with Great Britain 
and culminating in the Spanish war of 1359-1860 form a dramatic sequence 
which is of absorbing interest to the student of Moroccan history and of great 
importance in the study of British diplomacy. Restraint in citing secondary , 
sources and a thorough study of documentary material and diplomatic corre- 
spondence give this work an increased value. An index and a selected bib- 
liography are included. W. O. FARNSWORTH. 


Guide to the Reports of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 1870- 
1911. Part II, Index of Persons. Section 1, 4-Lever. (London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1935, pp. xxiii, 448, 12s. 62.) Part I of the Guide to the reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, which was published in 1914, was con- 

: fined to topographical entries. Most of the material for an index of persons had 
been collected, but the work of editing it was suspended on account of the 
War and could not be resumed for several vears thereafter. The present volume 
is the first section of Part II of the Guide; publication of the second section has 
been promised during the present year. Though Part II indexes only names— 
not subjects—it will be of great assistance in the use of the Reports. It is more 
than a mere index to the separate volume indexes. A notable feature of it is 

. the idenüfication of the individual bearers of historic titles, such as Earl of 
Argyll. 


Canadian Government Documents: a Manual for Librarians. By MARION VILLIERS 
Hiceins. (Chicago, American Library Association, 1935, pp. ix, 582, $2.25, 
planographed.) The use of government documents presents numerous difhcul- 
ties due to the complexities of government organizations and their methods of 
publication. As a result bibliographical guides in this field are of .the utmost 

importance. Canadian documents have in the past been poorly supplied with 
such guides, and Miss Higgins has therefore rendered a signal service to re- 
search workers in compiling this handbook, which attempts to list all official 
documents issued by the central government of Canada from the beginning of 
the French regime to the present time. Realizing that an intelligent use of 
documents requires some knowledge of the government which issues them, she 
has prefaced her list of publications of each department of the government with 
a discussion of its history, functions, and organization. In the appended lists of 
the publications themselves bibliographical entries are brief, although on the 
whole they are of sufficient length to give tbe essential facts. In some cases, 
however, the brevity is to be regretted, especially in various notes of reprints 
where exact references to original publication are much to be desired. Never- 
theless, such occasional insufficiencies do not seriously detract from the value 
of Miss Higgins's contribution. As a pioneer in the bibliography of Canadian 
official publications she has laid a foundation for which all those who have 
occasion to use these documents must be grateful. Doris M. Rer. 


Acadia at the End of the Seventeenth Century: Letters, Journals, and Memoirs of 
Joseph Robineau de Villebon, Commandant in Acadia, 1690-1700, and Other 
Contemporary Documents. By Jonn Crarence Wessrer. (Saint John, New 
Brunswick Museum, 1934, pp. xi, 228.) This is the first monographic publica- 
tion of the remarkable regional museum recently opened by the province of 
New Brunswick at St. John. Dr. J. C. Webster, who has generously deposited 
much of his own manuscript and pictoral collecions in the museum, here 
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edits in translation a number of journals, letters, and memoirs of Joseph Robineau 
de Vil'ebon owned by him, along with certain relevant unpublished materials 
from Ottawa, Paris, and Boston. He himself contributes a short general intro- 
duction and a number of short biographies, as well as notes on population, 
places, shipping, and the known source materials. Unfortunately he does not 
state the provenance and character of his individual documents. The collection 
as a whole provides a lively, revealing picture of Acadia between 1690 and 1700. 
The merchants, fishermen, and freebooters of New York and New England 
were reaching out for the economic exploitation of a region which could 
neither be effectively supported by New France nor in its turn effectively support 
Newfoundland. At the time the St. John River fur trade was the great prize, 
for techniques did not yet allow the New Englanders to dominate the Acadian 
fisheries. Men like Jacob Leisler, John and William Alden, John Nelson, and 
Edward Tyng were seeking profit in the coils of formal and informal wars, and 
of Indian alliances, frontier raids, contraband, and public or private neutralities: 
The apparent confusion can best be resolved by the recollection that these were 
the years immediately preceding Samuel Vetch’s fusion of New York and New 
England expansionism into the attacks of 1710 and r7x1 on Acadia and Canada. 
Aside -rom the convincing detail of men and events, perhaps the most useful 
materials are Villebon's descriptions of Acadia and the Acadians in 1699 (pp. 
120-140). J. B. BREBNER. . 


Lord Robert Cecils Gold Fields Diary. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Ernest Scorr. (Melbourne, University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 
1935, pp. 44, 4s. 6d.) In the course of a long sea voyage undertaken for his 
health Lord Robert Cecil visited the gold fields of Victoria in 1852, the year 
after the great Australian gold rush had begun. He recorded his impressions 
in a diary, which was found by his daughter, Lady Gwendolen Cecil, among 
his papers at Hatfield, when she was collecting materials for her biography of 
her father. The young aristocrat was especially impressed by the law-abiding 
conduct of the gold diggers at Bendigo, where her Majesty's commissioner, he 
wrote, "rules a body of 100,000 men; exacts their licence fees, punishes their 
offences, and guards their gold". He was gratified to find that "the feebleness 
and meanness" of the official establishment at Bendigo did not weaken respect 
for constituted authority, and he did not fail to draw a conclusion favorable to 
monarchical as contrasted with democratic institutions. In a letter written a 
few weeks later to a friend in England he said: "The most interesting point of 
view in which the diggings appeared was the marked contrast they presented 
to Calizornia. The rush of population was nearly if not quite as great; the 
temptations to come were as powerful; the country in which the gold lay was 
as wild and desolate; but the government was of the Queen, not of the mob; 
from above, not from below, holding from a supposed right (whether real or 
not, no matter) and not from ‘the people, the source of all legitimate power,’ 
and therefore instead of murders, rapes and robberies daily, Lynch law and a 
Committee of Vigilance, there was less crime than in a large English town, 
and more order and civility than I have myself witnessed in my own native 
village of Hatfield." 


ARTICLES 


G. N. Crarx. Early Capitalism and Invention. Ec. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Conyers Reap. Profits on the Recoinage of 1560-1. Ibid. 

Leo Hicks. The Catholic Exiles and the Elizabsthan Religious Settlement. Cath. Hist. 
Rev., July. 
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WnrirwELL M. Dopo. Elizabethan Middle-Class Culture. Quar. Rev., Apr. 

MicnaEL Lewis. The Guns of the Jesus of Lubeck. Mariner's Mirror, July. 

G. F. James and J. J. SurHerLanp SHaw. Admiralty Administration and Personnel, 1619- 
1714. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, June. 

MELVIN F. Tarzsor, Samuel Pepys, Naval Administrator. Nineteenth Cent. and After, May. 

CHARLES F, MuLLerr. The Legal Position of English Protestant Dissenters, 1660-1689. 
Virginia Law Rev., Mar. 

R. R. Warcorr. Division-Lists of the House of Commons, 1689-1715. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, June. 

G, E. FusseLL. English Agriculture from Arthur Young to William Cobbett. Ec. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 

Joun R. Frercuer. Early Catholic Periodicals in England. Dublin Rev., Apr. 

RarPH E. Stepman. Bishop Butler and His“ Analogy of Religion". Nineteenth Cent. and 
After, May. 

F. D..MacKinnon. Origins of Commercial Law. Law Quar. Rev., Jan. 

W. S. HorpswonTH. Gibbon, Blackstone, and Bentham, Ibid. 

-Norman E. Himes. Jeremy Bentham and the Genesis of English Neo-Malthusianism. 
Ec. Hist., Feb. 

J. H. Hexrer. The Protestant Revival and the Catholic Question in England, 1778-1829. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 

A. S. TunBERVILLE, The House of Lords as a Court of Law, 1784-1837. Law Quar. Rev., 
Apr. 

Ray Sr. Georce Srusss. Lord Erskine. Can. Bar Rev., Jan. 

M. Donoruv Grorce. The Combination Laws. Ez. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

MicnazL Rosers, The Ministerial Crisis of May-June, 1812. Eng. Hist. Rev., June. 

Guapys Bryson. Early English Positivists and the Religion of Humanity. Am. Sociolog. 
Rev., June. 

LiLraN M. Penson, The Principles and Methods of Lord Salisbury's Foreign Policy. 
Cambridge Hist. Jour., 1935, no. 1. 

KxwcstEY Martin, The Evolution of Popular Menarchy. Pol. Quar., Apr. 

Victor WALLACE GERMAINS, Kitchener at the War Office. Contemp. Rev., June. 

Hanorp J. Lasxi. The General Election, 1935. Pol. Quar., jan. 

E. S. Dx Beer. Sir Charles Firth, 1857-1936. History, June. 

FRANK J. MANHEIM. The British Colonial System. Rev. Univ. Ottawa, Apr. 

S. A. SauNpEns. The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854: A Regional Study. Can. Jour. Ec. and 
Pol. Sct., Feb. 

The Withdrawal of the Imperial Garrison from Newfoundland, 1870. Can. Hist. Rev., 
June. 

A. F. HarrERsLEY. The Annexation of the Transvaal, 1877. History, June. 

Francis Enwin Hype. British Capital and American Enterprise in the North-West. 
Ec. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

H. A. Innis. Unused Capacity as a Factor in Canadian Economic History. Can. Jour. Ec. 
and Pol. Sci., Feb. 

W. P. M, Kennepy. The Workings of the British North America Acts, 1867-1931. 
Jurid. Rev., Mar. 

VincENT C. MacDoNarb. Judicial Interpretation of the Canadian Constitution. Univ. 
Toronto Law Jour., Lent Term. i 
Hansı P. Porrak. European Population Growth since Union. South African Jour. Ec., Mar. 
Ancus Parsons and A. L. CAMPBELL. The South Australian Centenary of Legislation. 

Jour. Comp. Legis. and Internat. Law, Feb. 
AUGUSTUS WOoLSsKEL. Pre-Federation Hopes and Promises. Victortan Hist, Mag., May. 


DOCUMENTS 


James P. R. LYELL, ed. A Tract on James VI's Succession to the English Throne. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 
D. C. Harvey, ed. Uniacke’s Memorandum to Windham, 1806. Can. Hist, Rev., Mar. 
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FRANCE, BELGIUM, THE NETHERLANDS 
H. E. Bourne 


Over Klopjes en Kwezels. By Eucenre Tuessinc. (Utrecht, Dekker and Van de 
Vegt, 1935, pp. viii, 241, 3.50 fl.) This attractive and useful book is devoted to 
the history of Roman Catholic sisters who were neither nuns nor Beguines nor 
Sisters of the Common Life. In the Netherlands north of the Rhine they were 
commonly called k/lopjes, which is a word of obscure derivation, and south of 
the Rhine they were termed kwezels. The first mention of the former term is 
in the year 151r. Roman Catholic writers referred to the sisters as virgines 
continentes or filiae devotae. The sisters were not considered as members of 
the clergy, because they never adopted monastic rules, being content with only 
one of the three monastic vows, namely that of chastity. Sometimes they lived 
together in a common home, either in very small or fairly large numberse (up 
to three hundred), and frequently they remained at home, living with parents 
or a brother or a sister. During the seventeenth century they were a source of © 
concern to the government of the Dutch Republic, since many Protestant 
preachers continually complained about their activities, especially as teachers. 
It was very difficult to tell how they should be treated, but they were molested 
and persecuted from time to time. Nevertheless they were to be found in every 
large town in the Dutch Republic. Their total number did not, however, exceed 
10,000 at any time. During the nineteentn century their institution gradually 
died out, and now there are very few of them left. Dr. Theissing has done an 
admirable piece of research. The bibliography is exceptionally good, and the 
annotations are excellent. The index and the illustrations add to the value of 
the book. A. Hyma,: 


Bibliographie critique des principaux travaux parus sur l'histoire de 1600 à 1914: 
Travaux de la langue francaise ou relatifs à l'histoire de France. By the Soci&r£ 
D'HISTOIRE MODERNE. Volume for 1934. (Paris, Maison du Livre Francais, 1936, 
pp. xvi, 192, 30 fr.) The directors of the Revue d'histoire moderne are in 
charge of the enterprise. 


The Fronde. By Pav Rice Doorin. [Harvard Historical Studies.] (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1935, pp. xiii, 181, $3.00.) In the introduction to this 
essay Professor Doolin asserts that the French government of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was a "limited" rather than an absolute monarchy. ` 
He bases this hypothesis on the ground that every example of opposition to the 
government he has studied “is justified by law”. Of these oppositions, in the 
opinion of the author, the Fronde was the most important. It was a movement 
which “rested upon a constitutional theory according to which the will of the 
king is not law”. Therefore it was an attempt on the part of such groups as 
the Parlement of Paris and certain noblemen to restore the “ancient constitution 
of the state”. Professor Doolin not only defends this thesis but also attacks the 
views of other “authorities”. He rejects the description by Lavisse of the Fronde 
as a game and maintains that any attempt to identify “the Fronde with the 
Revolution is unhistorical”. He does not mention, however, Louis Madelin’s 
interpretation of the Fronde as a “monstrous intrigue” (La Fronde: Une 
révolution manquée, Paris, 1931). In the last four chapters he discusses the 
official declarations of the government and its opponents and presents a clear 
analysis of the works written in defense of the various parties involved in the 
Fronde. The author's conclusions seem to be based upon an intelligent and 
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thorough study of this subject, and he presents a sound justification of his point 
of view. An excellent bibliography indicates that he has consulted most of the 
available material. In short, the volume is a scholarly contribution, not intended 
for the general reader but for the specialist. FRANKLIN C. PALM. 


Catalogue de l'histoire de la Révolution francaise. Volume I, Ecrits de la période 
révolutionnaire, 1789-1799 [Abassal-Debry]. Edited by Anpré Martin and 
Gérard Water. (Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, 1936, pp. xiv, 596, 120 fr.) 
This volume, the first of five, includes 9497 items. There is a preface by Jules 
Cain, director of the library. The catalogue will have three sections, one in- 
cluding strictly contemporary writings, the second periodicals, with exact 
nomenclature and other pertinent facts, and the third works published in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Recueil des actes du Comité de salut public. Volume XXVIL Edited by F. A. 
AuLARD and PauL Mauroucurr. (Paris, E. Leroux, 1936, pp. 720, 95 fr.) The 
appearance of this volume after a lapse of thirteen years from the date of 
publication of Volume XXVI is accounted for first by decreasing appropria- 
tions, then by the death of Professor Aulard, and finally by the fact that when, 
in 1933, the work on the new volume was completed by the present editor, 
Mautouchet, the first seven signatures, printed before Aulard’s death, were 
nowhere to be found, probably mislaid when the Imprimerie nationale was 
moved to new quarters. Fortunately the forms had been kept, otherwise the 
delay would have been still greater. 


L'Égypte de 1828 à 1830: Correspondance des consuls de France en Egypte. Edited 
by Georces Dourn. (Paris, E. Leroux, 1936, pp. 524, 60 fr.) This new volume 
of documents on early phases of the Egyp-ian question from the French point 
of view is one of the publications of the Scciété royale de géographie d'Égypte. 


ARTICLES 


ANDRÉ GrRoDIE et E. pe Lévis Mireporx. Pèlerinages historiques des voyageurs améri- 
rains en France. Franco-Am. Rev., June. 

Jean JALLA. Le refuge dans les vallées vaudoises: Les relations entre la France protestante 
et le Piémont pendant le règne d'Emmanuel-Philibert, 1559-1580 [concl'd]. Bull. Soc. 
Hist. Prot. Fr., Jan. 

Jean NiEpDERMEIER. Aperçu de Phistoire des Juifs de Metz dans la première période 
francaise. Rev. Ques. Hist., May. 

ÉTIENNE DE CHABANNES-LA PALISSE. Camp de Boulogne, 1745. Ibid., May and July. 

G. Husrecnut. La région sedanaise à la veille de la Révolution: Les campagnes et leurs 
habitants. An. Hist. Rév. Fr., July. 

ALBERT MEYNIER. La terre et la paysan de la Révolution à l'Empire, 1789-1815 [I]. 
Rév. Fr., Rev. Hist. Cont., 1936, no. 2. 

ANDRÉE GonznT. Le district des Enfants Trouvés au Faubourg Saint-Antoine en 1789 [I]. 
Ibid. 

G. AUBERT. La révolution à Douai [HI]. 4n. Hist. Rév. Fr., May. i 

O. J. FREDERIKSEN. The Bureaus of the French Constituent Assembly of 1789: an Early 
Experiment in the Group Conference Method. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 

CanL HAMILTON Pece. Sentiments républicains dans la presse parisienne à partir du retour 
de Louis XVI, jusqu'au report des sept comités, An. Hisi. Rév. Fr., July. 

M. Eupe. La politique sociale de la Commune robespierriste, le neuf thermidor. Ibid. 

M. BouLoisEAU. Les comités de surveillance des arrondissments de Paris à la fin de l'an 
III [IIT]. Ibid., May. 

ALBERTO LumMsBRoso. Uno sconosciuto amore giovanile di Napoleone. N. Antol., July 1. 

Henri pE Monrarpy, A propos de Talleyrand. Rev. Etudes Hist., June. 
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Hermann Wender, Henri Heine et la Révolution —— Rév. Fr., Rev. Hist. Cont., 
1936, n». 2. 

ANpaÉ L«cRorx. Un philosophe conseiller d'État sous la Restauration: Maine de Biran. 
Rev. Pol. et Parl., July 1o. 

E. TARLÉ. La grande coalition des mineurs de Rive-de-Gier en 1844. Rev. Hist., Mar. 

A. Dupronr. Jules Ferry opposant à l'Empire: Quelques traits de son idéologie républi- 
caine. Ibid. 

RosERT Scuners. Napoleon III and the Second French Empire [bibliographical Bra 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 

HELMUTH Greiner. Die französische Mobilmachung, 1914. Berl. Monatsh., July. 


DOCUMENTS 


Piero MisciaTTrE.uy, ed. Niccolò Tommaseo: Pagine inedite intorno alle cose di Francia. 
N. Antel., Feb. x, 

PauL Roussier. Lettres du général Leclerc adresses au Premier Consul et au Ministre de 
la Marine au cours de l'expédition de Saint-Domingue, 1802. Rev. Hist. Col., 1936, 

' RO. 2. 


CONSTANTIN DE GRUNWALD, ed. Les débuts diplomatiques de Metternich à Paris [from 
unpublished parts of Metternich's memoirs]. Rev. Paris, Aug. 1. 


GERMANY, ÁUSTRIA, HUNGARY, SWITZERLAND «© * |: 


E. N.. Anderson PAL 


Leopold von Ranke: Gedichtnisrede. By Futspricu Meinecxe. [Sonderausgabe 
aus den Sitzungsberichten der preussischen., Akademie der "Wissenschaften. 
Festvortrag in der öffentlichen. Sitzung vam 23. Januar 1936.] - (Berlin, 1936.) ` 
This essay is the ripe fruit of many years of study of the problem of historical 
interpretation. Although it adds little that is new to the author's other writings 
on the subject, it should be read. It revéals the intimate kinship of Meinecke's 
and Ranke's thinking more clearly than ever before and is a beautifully written, 
compact summary of their ideas. 


Übersicht über die Bestinde des brandenburg-preussischen Hausarchivs zu Berlin- 
Charlottenburg. By L. Denio, E. Hórk, and K. Jacow. [Mitteilungen der 

- preussischen Archivverwaltung.] (Leipzig, 1936, pp. 87.) "This small volume 
continues the series of publications concerning the materials to be found in the 
Prussian archives. It covers the archive which before the changes ensuing on 
1918 was called the "Royal House Archive". The presence of Dr. Dehio's name 
alone would suffice to guarantee its -thoroughness and accuracy. The editors 
preface the volume with a short history of the archive and a compact explana- 
tion of the system of ordering the materials to be found in it. They credit 
King Frederick William IV and Emperor Frederick III with having done 
most for the archive and state that these two rulers left their entire Nachlass. 
to it. To mention the most important of the bodies of material listed in this 
book would be superfluous. It should be pointed out that the archive contains 
the papers of many officials closely connected with the royal family—men like 
Hinzpeter, August von der Heydt, Max Duncker, Edwin von Manteuffel. Any- 
one working in the history of the Hohenzollerns or of Prussia will find this 
little guide highly useful; but he must not forget that the division of materials 
between this archive and the state archive in Berlin-Dahlem has often been 
arbitrary, that the location of private collections has been even more arbitrary, 

and that the list of private collections found here is incomplete. 
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ARTICLES 


M. J. Ersas. Price Data from Munich, 1500-1700. Ec. Hist., Feb. 

HeLMUT Minkowski. Die Neu-Atlantis des Francis Bacon und die Leopoldino-Carolina: 
Zur Vorgeschichte der ersten deutschen Naturwissenschaftlichen Gelehrten Gesellschaft. 
Arch, f. Kulturgesch., 1936, no. 3. 

BECKER. Zur Kultur- und Geistesgeschichte der sudwestdeutschen Grenzmark 1760-1848. 
Ibid. i 

Jean DE BorsLIsLE. L'équipée à Strasbourg de Frédéric le Grand. Rev. Hist. Dipl., Apr. 

GERHARD KosTER-ARNSWALDE. Die Entwicklung der norddeutschen Verkehrsstrassen bis 
1800, Forsch. Brandenburg. und Preuss. Gesch., Feb. 

D. Farrz Dénuorr. Wilhelm Krüger und die devtsche Kriegswirtschaft 1806-1813. Ibid. 

Orro Tscumcu. Friedrich Buchholz, Friedrich von Coelln und Julius von Voss, drei 
preussische Publizisten in der Zeit der Fremdherrschaft 1806-1812. Ibid. 

ALEXANDER SCHARFF, General Carl Graf von der Groeben und die deutsche Politik Konig 
Friedrich Wilhelms IV. Ibid. 

CaRL Boysen. Der Kronprinz und Schleswig-Holstein. Ibid. 

K. Haencuen. Flucht und Rückkehr des Prinzen von Preussen im Jahre 1848. Hist. 
Zeitsch., 1936, no. 1. 

Hans Harras, Die wirtschaftliche Auffassung von Theodor Bernhardis. Schmollers Jahrb., 
Apr. 

Hans HALLMANN, Bismarck und Marokko. Ibid. 

Ernst Kas2iscH, Mobilmachung und Aufmarsch Belgiens 1914. Berl. Monatsh., June. 

THEOBALD VON SCHAFER, Die deutsche Mobilmackung von 1914. Ibid., Aug. 

ALBRECHT GERHARD, Soziale Probleme und Sozialpolitik in Deutschland während des 
Weltkrieges. Jahrb. f. Nationalékon. und Statis., July. 

Oskar VASELLA. Der Krieg Berns gegen Savoyen im Jahre 1536 und die Unterwerfung 
der savoyischen Territorien durch Bern nach den amtlichen Aufzeichnungen der 
bernischen Kanzlei. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Kirchergesch., 1936, no. x. 


DOCUMENTS 


Tuomas A. BarLzy. German Documents Relating to the "Lusitania". Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Sept. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


F[rancesco] Ruffini. Metodisti e soctniani nella Ginevra della restaurazione. 
(Florence, Civiltà Moderna, 1936, pp. 57.) The Italian historian, Adolfo 
Omodeo, has done well to edit this learned monograph by the distinguished 
Italian canonist and historical scholar, the late Senator Ruffini. 


ARTICLES 


ANTONIO Corsano. ll Pomponazzi e la riforma religiosa. N. Riv. Stor., Jan. 

Derio CawTIMORI Recenti studi intorno alla Riforma in Italia e ai riformatori italiani 
all' estero, 1924-1934. Riv. Stor. Ital., Mat. 

Pietro Savio. Per l'epistolario di Paolo Sarpi. Aevum, Jan. 

GioaccHINo Vore, Principi di risorgimento nel settecento italiano. Riv. Stor. Ital., Mar. 

EPHRAIM E. Unmsacu. Aus der Geschichte der Juden in Italien im 18. Jahrhundert. 
Monatssch, f. Gesch. und Wiss. des Judentums, May. 

Max BnaunACH. Prinz Eugen von Savoyen, Hist, Zeitsch., 1936, no. 1. 

Ersitio MICHEL, Pasquale Paoli a Livorno, 1795. Arch. Stor. Corsica, Apr. 

Manie-Loumxe BLUMER, Le transport en France des objets d'art cédés par le traité de 
Tolentino. Rev. Études Ital., Jan. 

FERDINAND Boyer, Les Benso de Cavour et Napoléon. Ibid. 

L'attentato Rivarola e i processi politici del 1823. Civiltà Cattolica, Mar. 21, Apr. 18, 
May 16, July 4. 
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ALESSANDRO Levi. Il centenario della morte di G. D. Romagnosi (Bilancio bibliografico). 
Arch, Stor. Ital., 1936, no. 1. 

A. Mzssmo. Gian Domenico Romagnosi e il P. Luigi Taparelli D'Azeglio. Civiltà 
Cattolica, Jan. 4. 

Emio Goccio, First Personal Contact between American and Italian Leaders of Thought. 
Romanw Rev., Jan. 

ANTONIO Mont. La politica di Carlo Alberto e le sue "Réflexions Historiques". R. Ist. 
Lombardo Sci. e Lett., Rendiconti. 1936, nos. 1-5. 

Id. Adolescenza e giovinezza del Re Galantuomo: Da nuovi documenti. N. Antol., Jan. 1, 
16. 

B. C[roce]. Intorno alla “Storia d'Italia" di Den Bosco. Critica, Mar. 20. 

Del “cattivo gusto", ossia: Benedetto Croce, la “Storia d'Italia? di D. Bosco, l'"Indice". 
Civiltà Cattolica, Apr. 18. 

Franco VarsEccHi, I problemi europei nella politica del 1859. Riv, Stor, Ital., Mar. 

A. J. P. Tavron. European Mediation and the Agreement of Villafranca, 1859. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Jan. * 

Franco VarsEccHt, La politica di Cavour e la Prussia nel 1859. Arch. Stor. Ital., 1936, 
na I. 

L'Inghilterra contro la guerra del Cinquantanove. N. Antol., Apr. 1. 

L’avversario di Cavour nel 1859: Lord Malmesbury. Ibid., Mar. 16. . 

Giacomo Mxpici DeL VascELLo. Italia e Inghilterra: leri e oggi. Ibid., Jan. r. 

Mit.pgED MaNsriErp. England and Italy. Dublin Rev., Jan. 

Fernand Hayward and Anpré CLor. La Marine italienne de Garibaldi à Mussolini. 
Rev. Hebd., Feb. 15. 

RcGcERo Moscati. Riordinamenti nel R, Archivio di Stato di Napoli: Le carte del 
Gabinetto di Questura, 1861-1882. Archivi, 1636, no. 1. 

La Question romaine. Mercure de Fr., May 1. 

Romeo GArLENGA. Ricordi del primo movimento per la Conciliazione. N. Antol., Feb. 1. 

Pier Lupevico Occuint. Enrico Corradini africanista, Ibid., Jan. 16. 

AucusTo Torre. Origini dell’ Accordo Tripartito per l'Abissinia. Ibid., Feb. 16. 

SiL.vio Nesro. Benedetto XV o "Della puntualità”. Ibid., Jan. 16. 


DOCUMENTS 


Tommaso SogBELLt, ed. Documenti sulle relazioni tra il Vico e il Muratori. Gror. Stor. 
Lest. Ital., Dec. 

RAFFAELE CraMpint, ed. Il diario inedito del Tommaseo. Convivium, Mar. 

ALESSANDRO GuiccioLr. Diario del 1880. N. Antol., June 1, 16. 

ALBANO SCRBELLI, ed, Margherita di Savoia, regina d'Italia, "A scuola di latino": Lettere 
inedite a Marco Minghetti. Ibid., May r. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
L. M. Larson 


Hansisch- norwegische Handelspolitik im 16. Jahrhundert. By Orro RÖHLK. 
[Abhandlungen zur Handels- und Seegeschichte im Auftrage des hansischen 
Geschichtsvereins.] (Neumünster, Karl Wachholz, 1935, pp. viii, 92, 4-80 M.) 
This study deals with various aspects of the Hanseatic-Norwegian trade in the 
sixteenta century: the economic basis of the trade, its organization, Norwegian 
commercial policy, the competition of Dutch and other traders, and the effect 
of large economic changes. The author sees in the difference in the change in 
the prices of import and export goods at Bergen an explanation of the strength 
of the Hanseatic merchants in Norway's trade at the time; from 1530 to 1600 
the price of grain in terms of fish had doubled in Bergen. This difference 
prevented the accumulation of capital in.Bergen and made its trade dependent 
on the Hanseatic merchants. From this dependence the Norwegians were to 
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be freed by the competition of the Dutch in the next century. This work has 
been drawn largely from Norwegian and German studies, though the author 
has also used original sources in Bergen, Lübeck, and Rostock. It is to be recom- 
mended as a useful survey of the Hanseatic-Norwegian trade. The appendix 
contains statistical information on the ships of Bergen and Hanseatic cities in the 
Bergen trade at various dates. HzwniETTA M. Larson, 


Sweden: the Middle Way. By Marauis W. Culos. (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1936, pp. xvi, 171, $2.50.) This is a study in the history and present 
status of the co-operative movement in Sweden. The author finds that "to-day 
approximately one-third of all retail trade and more than 10 percent of whole- 
sale trade and manufacture for domestic consumption are carried on by co- 
operatives without profit". Since the movement had its roots in agricultural 
conditions, especially in Denmark, Mr. Childs has included a chapter on the 
osganization of agriculture in that country. The author also discusses several 
subjects closely related to co-operation in trade, such as low cost housing, a 
national power system, and “liquor control that works". He has also some- 
thing to say about the state in industry and of the methods used to lift the 
nation out of the "depression", all of which makes interesting reading in the 
year 1936. 

ARTICLES 


Hararo TvrTERÁs, Norges historie: Bibliografi, 1933. Hist. Tidsskr., 1936, no. 2. 

Herman BruLiN. Schwedens Archiv- und Bibliothekswesen. Nord. Rundschau, 1935, 
no. 2. 

FnEDRIK LacERROTH. Revolution eller ráttskontinuitet, Scandia, 1936, no. 1. 

Jouannes Scuiórz. Norges militäre problem, 1709-1710. Hist. Tidsskr., 1936, no. 2. 

JOHAN ScunxiNER. Harald og Havsfjord. Scandia, 1936, no. 1. 

ADOLF Scuück. Hur en óstersjóstat föddes [Latvia]. Nord. Tidskr., 1936, no. 4. 


Russia AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


The Private Letters of Baron de Vioménil on Polish Affairs, with a Letter on the 
Siege of Yorktown. Translation and Notes by Jonn Francis Goucu. (Jersey 
City, Collins Doan Company, 1935, pp. xv, 275, $5.00.) This book is a transla- 
tion of a French work published in 1807, the purpose of which was to furnish 
material for the completion of the unfinished "Histoire de l'anarchie de 
Pologne" by the French academician Claude Carloman de Rulhiére. It includes 
the following documents: (1) Twelve letters from Baron Vioménil, French 
officer, agent, and representative cf the French government to the Polish Con- 
federacy in 1771 and 1772. The letters were written between December 31, 1771, 
and April 29, 1772, and deal almost entirely with the seizure and defense of 
the Citadel of Cracow by the French and Poles. (2) Text of the Treaty of Par- 
tition of 1772. (3) Reminiscences of a count who was a Frenchman in personal 
contact with Prince Henry of Prussia, from whom he obtained the account here 
given of the negotiations of the partitioning powers. This is a book of very 
slight importance. Much of the material is interesting, but the important facts 
presented are no longer new—as they were in 1807. While the minor episodes 
recounted here (as for example the taking of the Citadel of Cracow) make rather 
stirring readiug, they are without significance in the history of Poland. 

Juri S. Orvis. 


The Testimony of Kolchak and Other Siberian Materials. Edited by ELENA VAR- 
neck and H. H. Fisuem. Translated by Elena Varneck. [Hoover War Library 
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Publications.] (Stanford University, University Press, 1935, pp. xi, 466, $5.00.) 
The major part of the volume under review is occupied by a translation of 
Kelchak’s testimony, first published in full from a stenographic record in Lenin- 
grad, in 1925. It represents a valuable contribution to the source material of 
Russian history. The remainder, composed of badly written memoirs of a cer: 
tain Red partisan by the name of Ovchinnikov and of a compilation from 
various sources describing the Nikolaevsk massacre and the seizure of Vladi- 
vostok by the Japanese in April, 1920, has much less historical value, notwith- 
standing the opinion of the editors to the contrary. One must confess that, 
considering the means at the disposal of the editors, the result of their work is 
bad. First of all, the translation by Elena Varneck is appalling. Thus she trans- 
lates the Russian term agent literally as agent, although it really means attaché 
(p. 21). In another instance she translates in the same paragraph the Russian 
word mznonosets both as destroyer and as torpedo boat (p. 72), although there 
is a considerable difference between these zwo naval terms. One feels that" the 
translator is not only unfamiliar with naval terms but also with the usage of the 
English language. As for the editing, one is surprised to find such gems as “old 
Lieutenant Veselago” (p. 72), whereas it should have been "Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Veselago". It is true that the Russian text says starago (a misprint) 
instead of starshago, but the editors announce that théy had asked the advice of 
four Russian naval officers. They might have included Veselago, who has been 
living in this country for the last ten years. The value of the volume is saved 
by a comprehensive index and an excellent bibliography. 


Leonrp I. SrRAKHOVSKY. 
ARTICLES 


ALEXANDER MILLER. Feudalism in England and Russia. Slavonic Rev., Apr. 

S. I. ARKHANGEL’sk1, Anglo-gollandskaya torgovlya s Moskvoy v XVII v. [English-Dutch 
commerce with Moscow in the seventeenth century]. Istoricheski sbornik, 1936, no. s. 

P. G. Lyvsomiroy. Nachal’nyye momenty v istorii khlopchato-bumazhnoi promyshlen- 
nosti v Rossii [early history of the cotton industry in the seventeenth century]. Ibid. 

S. V. DRANITZYN. K voprosu ob ekonomicheskikh kornyakh vosstaniya v 1863 g. v 
. Pol'she [sconomic roots of the rebellion of 1863 in Poland]. Ibid. 

S. OxuwN'. Vozniknoveniye Rossiisko-Amerikanskoi kompanii [origin of the Russian- 
American Company]. Ibid. 

K. V. Baztevicn. K voprosu ob izucheniy tamozhennykh knig 17 v. [customhouse 
records of the seventeenth century]. Problemy zstochnikovedentya, 1936, no. 2. 

S. N. Bvyxovski. Mnimaya “izmena” Bolotnikova [Bolotnikov's imaginary "treason"]. 
Ibid. 

YE. ZvvaciwTZEV. Ognennoye zapaleniye Moskvy [burning of Moscow, 1748] Bor'ba 
klassov, Feb. 

D. KasHINTZEV. Gornozavodskaya promyshlennost’ Urala i krest'yanskaya voina 1773—74 
gg. [the mining industry of the Urals and the Peasant War, 1773—1774]. Istorik- 
marksist, 1936, no. t. 

S. 'lTowsiwsEN. Znacheniye reform Petra I [the significance of the reforms of Peter I]. 
Ibid., no. 2. 

Maurice W. Bruce. The Jacobites and Peter the Great. Slavonic Rev., Jan. 

Pair E. Mosrry. Russian Policy in Asia, 1838-9. Ibid., Apr. 

Tuomas K. Ford. The Genesis of the First Hague Peace Conference. Pol, Sci Quar., 
Sept. " 

NicHoOLAS GoLoviN, The Russian War Plan of 1914. Slavonic Rev., Apr., July. 

D. Fevororr Warre. Soviet Philosophy of War. Fol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 


DOCUMENTS 


P. Gorin, ed. Iz istorii osvoyeniya Severnovo morskovo puti: Ekspeditziya Beringa 1732- 
1743 gg. "Doneseniye Beringa s yevo prilozheniyami" [Bering's expedition, 1732—1743» 
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exploration of the Northern Sea route: Bering's Report with supplements]. Krasnyi 
arkhiv, 1935, nos. 71-74. 

S. Oxun, ed. K istorii Buryatii v 17 v. [Buryatia in the seventeenth century]. lbid., 1936, 
no. 3. 

M. Krurixov, ed. Pervyye zheleznyye dorogi v Rossii [first railroads in Russia]. Ibid. 

S. P., ed, K istorii Parizhskovo mira 1856 g. [Peace of Paris, 1856]. I5:d., no. 2. 

R. Marre. Nouveaux documents d'histoire russe. Monde Slave, 1936, no. 1. 


THE FAR EAST 
C. H. Peake 


A History of the Far East. By G. Nye Sreicsr. (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1936, 
pp. vii, 928, $4.75.) Professor Steiger is well qualified to write a general book 
on Eastern Asia not only because of his established reputation as a scholar but 
abso because of long residence in China. This most recent work is an ambitious 
one which surveys China, India, Central Asia, Indo-China, Malaysia, Korea, and 
Japan from earliest times through 1932. Every chapter, from the Mongols to 
the section dealing with the United States as a power in Eastern Asia, shows 
the author’s familiarity with the complexities of things political. There is no 
serious criticism of this book insofar as grasp of material is concerned. The 
chief objection lies in a presentation which leads to confusion. Chapter II deals 
with China, chapter III with India, chapter IV with Central Asia generally. 
Then, in chapters V and VI, China is again taken up, followed in succeeding 
chapters by India and Central Asia, Indo-China, Malaysia, and Korea. Conse- 
quently, the reader uninitiated in the details of Eastern Asiatic history finds 
himself lost by roaming all the way from the Ch'in dynasty of China to a 
survey of the Maurya dynasty of India, to be further bewildered by treks into 
Central Asia and then back to the Chinese of the Hans and the Indians of the 
Delhi Sultanate. Furthermore, when this labyrinth has been entered, there are 
side paths leading to Tatars, Turks, Ouigours, and Tibetans, with the result that 
the reader is discouraged before he has read two hundred pages. In spite of its 
defects, however, this book ranks potentially with the best American texts in the 
field—Latourette’s, Williams's, Treats, and Morse and MacNair's. It is to be 
hoped that in a revised edition the author will achieve a greater degree of con- 
centration in his narrative, and that he will substitute a critical, annotated 
bibliography for the present conventional readings and references. 

Tuomas E. Ennis. 


ARTICLES 


C, P. Firzceravp. Historical Evidence for the Growth of the Chinese Population [I, H]. 
Soctolog. Rev., Apr., July. 

ÉxiLE GasPARDONE. Bibliographie Annamite. Bull. École Fr. Extréme-Orient, XXXIV, 
1934 [received 1936]. 

Jean Gares. Model Emperors of the Golden Age in Chinese Lore. Jour. Am, Oriental 
Soc., Mar. 

Unoxicut Harrori. Confucius’ Conviction of his Heavenly Mission. Harvard Jour. Asiatic 
Stud., Apr. 

Derk Boppe. The Attitude toward Science and Scientific Method in Ancient China. 
T‘ten Hsia Monthly, Feb. 

Ma, Fei-po. Ch'in Han Ching-chi Shih Tzu-liao: Wu, Jen-k‘ou chi T‘u-ti [materials for 
the study of the economic history of the Ch'in and the Han dynasties, 256 B.C.—221 
A.D.: pt. V, population and land]. SAzh Huo, Jan. 

Sum, NikN-HAI Hsi-Han Hou-kuo K'ao [feudal principalities of the Former Han 
dynasty, 206 B.C.~25 A.D.]. Yä Kung, Jan. 
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'T'Ac, YUAN-CHEN, Liang-Han chih Chi Pei-pu Han-ts'u Nan-ch'ien K'ao [southern migra- 
tion of the Chinese in the early first century A.D.]. Ibid., Feb. 

Wu, Hsten-cu‘inc, Pei-Wei Chün-tien Chih-tu chih I K'ao-ch'a [the system employed 
for an equitable redistribution of the land during the Northern Wei dynasty, 398-534 
A.D.]. Shih Huo, Jan. 

Ho, Tzu-cu'üaN. Chung-ku Ta-ts‘u Ssu-yüan Ling-hu Yen-chiu [the condition and status 
of the slaves attached ta the monasteries and to wealthy families, ez. 221—750]. Ibid. 

I, Maw-HuU1, T‘ang-tai ti Jen-k'ou [the population of China during the T'ang dynasty, 
618—907]. Ibid., Feb. 

Wane, Jin-wel. T'ang-hou Hui-hu K'ao [the Cuigours since the T'ang dynasty]. Shih 
Hstieh Chi-k'an, Apr. 

Wu, Han. Shih-liu Shih-chi-ch'ien chih Chung-kuo yü Nan-yang [China and the South 
Pacific Islands prior to the sixteenth century]. CA‘ing-Aua Hstieh-pao, Jan. 

Id. Yüan Ti-kuo chih Peng-hui yü Ming chih Chien-kuo [the fall of the Mongol HE 
ard the rise of the Ming dynasty, ca. 1368]. Ibid., Apr. 

Caw, K'Ar-Miuc. The Introduction of Spectacles into China. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., 
July. 

M. ANEsAKI, Psychological Observations on the Persecutions of the Catholics in Japan in 
the Seventeenth Century. Ibid., Apr. 

J. J. L. Duyvenpax. The First Siamese Embassy to Holland. T’oung Pao, XXXII, no. 4. 

P. Perrot. Les relations du Siam et de la Hollande en 1608. Ibid. 

Henri BERNARD. Études sur l'humanisme chrétien en Chine à la fin de Ja dynastie des 
Ming. Nankai Soc. and Ec. Quar., Apr. 

WarrER Fucus. The Personal Chronicle of the First Manchu Emperor. Pacific Affairs, 
Mar. 

Jonn GirsrRT Rxrip. Peking’s First Manchu Emperor. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

Henar Bernar., Les iles Philippines du Grand archipel de la Chine: Un essai de conquête 
spirituelle de l'Extráme-Orient. Collectanea Commissionis Synodalis, Feb. 

P. A. Leupe. The Seige and Capture of Malacca from the Portuguese in 1640—16,41. 
Jour. Malayan Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., Jan. 

Lian, SuiB-SHENG. Ssu-mi Ya-tan Lun Chung-kuo [Adam Smith on China]. Shih Huo, 

~ jan. 

Wana, YU-cu'ÜAN. The Rise of Land Tax and the Fall of Dynasties in Chinese History. 
Pacific Affairs, June. 

Wano, Yinc, l'ai-ping T'ien-kuo Ke-ming Chien-hsi ti T'u-ti Wen-t'i [the agrarian 
situation on the eve of the T'ai-p'ing rebellion, ca. 1850]. Chung-shan Wen-hua Chiao- 
yii-Ruan Chi-k'an, Jan. 

J. K. FAIRBANK. The Creation of the Forden Inspectorate of Customs at Shanghai. 
Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev., Jan., Apr. 

KwicHTr Biccersrarr. The Establishment of Permanent Chinese Diplomatic Missions 
Abroad. Ibid., Apr. 

T. K. Cuuan. Tseng Kuo-fan. T'en Hsia Monthly, Feb. 

Eart Cranston. Shanghai in the Taiping Period. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

G. Papoux. List of English and French Translations of Modern Chinese Laws and Regu- 
lations, 1907—1935. Chinese Soc. and Pol. Set. Rev., Jan. 

Tsui, Suu-cuiN. The Influence of the Canton-Moscow Entente upon Sun Yat-sen's Revo- 
lutionary Tactics. Ibid., Apr. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 
GENERAL 


Colonial Captivities, Marches, and Journeys. By IsaseL M. Carper. [The National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America.] (New York, Macmillan Company, 
:035, pp. vii, 255, $2.50.) .This welcome volume of source materials relates to 
eighteenth century colonial North America. The eighteen documents here 
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presented were selected for publication by Dr. J. F. Jameson of the Library of 
Congress and have been edited with care bv Dr. Calder. These throw interesting 
light upon military, naval, economic, and social aspects of the period. The 
first five are concerned with the captivity at Quebec or New Orleans of British 
subjects by the French. “The Journal of a Captive, 1745-1748” is the longest 
and the most illuminating of any of the Cocuments included in the volume; it 
is, therefore, especially to be regretted that the identity of the author has not 
been established. Then follow seven documents relating to economic servitudes. 
Although portions of “The Journal of Charlotte Brown", who was matron of 
the general hospital of the forces under General Braddock, have been edited by 
Fairfax Harrison and printed in the Virginia Magazine of History, the entire 
journal is here printed. The two relations of Francois de Montigny, S. J., of 
the years 1699 and 1700 throw light upon conditions on the lower Mississippi 
under which missionary activities were carried on among the various Indian 
tribes. Finally three documents of a later period are presented, written by 
Englishmen who were in the region to the east of the Mississippi in the years 
1766, 1768, and 1771, respectively. One cannot forebear in this connection 
referring to the testimony of Captain Harry Gordon in 1766 relative to the 
great floods on the upper Mississippi, which indicates that there would be today 
a vast problem of flood control in this region had there been no destruction of 
the timber of the watersheds or disturbarce of the soil through erosion. 
Lawrence H. Grpson. 


ARTICLES 


CHARLES A, Bearn. Corporations and Natural Rights. Virginia Quar, Rev., July. 

Crarces S. HvNEMAN. Administrative Adjudication: an Analysis [I]. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 

Ricuarp Pares. American versus Continental Warfare, 1739-63. Eng. Hist, Rev., July. 

Murray Kane. Some Considerations of the Safety Valve Doctrine. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 

Bayrp STILL. An Interpretation of the Statehood Process, 1800 to 1850. Ibid. 

F. Garvin Davenport. The Essay on Habeas Corpus in the Judge Sharkey Papers. Ibid. 

French Consular Agents in the United States, 1791-1850. Franco-Am. Rev., June. 

GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN. A Jesuit Westward Movement. Mid-America, July. 

Mary Pau FITZGERALD. A Jesuit Circuit Rider [Father Paul Mary Ponziglione]. Ibid. 

Mary Canistus MINAHAN. James A. McMaster: a Pioneer Catholic Journalist. Rec. Am. 
Cath. Hist. Soc., June. 

Roserr C. Crank. The Diplomatic Mission of Sir John Rose, 1871. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., July. 

JEANNETTE P. NicHoLs, A Painful Lesson in Silver Diplomacy [1887]. South Atlantic 
Quar., July. 

ALPHONSE M. ScuwrirALLA. Trends in Professional Education. Educational Rec., July. 

Ipa L. Smiru. National Group Settlements, Aerend, Spring. 

Jonn G. VanDerusen. The Negro in Politics. Jour. Negro Hist., July. 

J. Frep Rippy. Can the United States maintain Neutrality? South Atlantic Quar., July. 

HjarMan R. HotLaANp. Concerning the Kensington Rune Stone. Minnesota Hist., June. 

Grorce M. STEPHENSON. The John Lind Papers. Ibid. 

Janes C, Manin. Frank Heywood Hodder, 1860-1935. Kansas Hist. Quar., May. 


DOCUMENTS 


Correspondance Intime de Gérard de Rayneval avec Hennin. Franco-im, Rev., June. 
WaLTER H. SrowE, ed. Additional Letters of Reverend Abraham Beach, 1722-1791. Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Episcopal Church, June. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Records of the Court of New Castle on Delaware. Volume II, 1681-1699, Land and 
Probate Abstract Only, Edited by Atnerr Cook Myers. (Philadelphia, The 
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Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, 1935, pp. 254, $10.00.) The original minutes 
of the court for the period have disappeared. All that survives is a manu- 
script volume of items respecting land titles, probate proceedings, etc., made by 
Delaware in 1770. The printing is from this record. The first volume of this 
publication appeared in 1904. 


ARTICLES 


CLIFFORD K. Suipron. Provincial Literary Leaver. New Eng. Quar., June. 

RosEnT R. Warcorr. Husbandry in New England. Fbid. 

CHARLES MAMPOTENG, The Reverend Samuel Peters, M. A., Missionary at Hebron, Con- 
necticut, 1760-1774. Hist. Mag. Prot. Episcopal Church, June. 

RosERT H. Lorn. The Organizer of the Church in New England [Bishop Benedict Joseph 
Fenwick]. Cath, Hist. Rev., July. 

Roperr L. O’Brien. Memcir of John Carrol] Chase [1849-1936]. New Eng. Hist. and 

' Geneal. Reg., July. ° 

Vicror Huco Parrsrrs. Business Records of Brown Brothers & Co., New York, 1825- 
1880. Bull. New York Public Library, June. 

Records of Trinity Church Parish, New York City [cont'd]. New York Genia and 
Biog. Rec., July. 

Rosauiz F. Barry. Dr. Charles McKnight, Original Member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, and his Descendants [contd]. Ibid. — 

HannRoLD E. GILLINGHAM. The First Fire Engines used in America. New York Hist. Soc. 
Quar. Ball., July. 

ARTHUR ÁDAMs. Richard Hancock and the Settlement of Bridgeton. Proc. New Jersey 
Hist. Soz., July. 

MinroN C. WzsrPHAL, Early Moravian Pietism. Pennsylvania Hist., July. 

Austin E. Hurcreson. Philadelphia and the Panic of 1857, Ibid. 

Ricuarp H, HEINDEL. Some Letters of Peter Stephen Du Ponceau. Ibid. 

Juptra ANDERSON. Anna Dickinson, Anti-Slavery Radical. Jdid. 

Francis Lorerro Contin, The Democratic Party in Pennsylvania from 1856 to 1865. 
Rec. Am, Cath. Hist. Soc., June. 

JosseH J. MEKEEL, Glimpses into Haverford Quakeriana, Bull. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., 
Spring. 

Marian Sizveus. Churches and Social Casal on the Western Pennsylvania Frontier. 
Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., June. 


DOCUMENTS 


Letter of tne Earl of Hillsborough to Sir Henry Moore, February 25, 1768. Bull. Fort 
Ticonderoga Museum, July. 

Rosrzer G. Jonson, Josep S. SICKLER, eds. Strictures upon Major General Simcoe's 
Military Journal in the American Revolution. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., July. 

LrtAwD D. Batpwin, ed. Orders issued by General Henry Lee during the Campaign 
against the Whiskey Insurrectionists. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Jane. 

Epwarp D. Snyper and Anna B. Hewrrr, eds. Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier 
[1842-1892]. Ball. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., Spring. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The History of the German Friendly Society of Charleston, South Carolina, 1766- 
1916. Compiled from Original Sources by Grorcr J. Goncaware. (Richmond, 
Garrett and Massie, 1935, pp. xv, 226. $3.00.) It has long been recognized that 
the German element has made important -acial and cultural contributions to 
the life of Charleston. German immigrants appeared in the city in consider- 
able numbers during the second quarter cf the eighteenth century, and this 
original group has been more or less constantly recruited by fresh arrivals until 
recent yzars. There are evidences on all sides of significant achievements by 
these people in commerce, in civic affairs, in religion, and in music. German is 
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the only language other than English which has ever had a wide usage among 
Charlestonians, and a German newspaper, The Deutsche Zeitung, is the only 
foreign-language paper which has had an extended duration. But the exact 
nature of the German influence is little understood, though historical materials 
are not lacking. The records of St. John's Lutheran Church, the oldest of the 
organized German congregations of Charleston, are complete, or nearly so; 
those of four other Lutheran churches arz probably carefully preserved; one 
notable diary of a German citizen is in the possession of the South Carolina 
Historical Society; the records of a number of private families and business 
houses are known to exist; and those of sccial societies are accessible. The im- 
portance of Dr. Gongaware's work lies in the fact that it is the first careful study 
of one of these organizations, which has been, perhaps more than any other, a 
focus of activities of the German people of Charleston. His faithful synopsis of 
itserecords of a century and a half will cail attention to a rich and unworked 
field. J. H. Eastersy. 


History of Texas, 1673-1779, by Fray Juan Agustin Morfi, Missionary, Teacher, 
Historian. Translated, with Biographical Introduction and Annotations, by 
CanLos Epuarpo CasTAREDA. Two parts, [Quivira Society.] (Albuquerque, the 
Society, 1935, pp. 242; 243-496.) The present work makes known for the first 
time an important source for the history of Texas. For decades the Memortas 
para la Historia de Texas of the priest, Juan Agustín Morfi, still in manu- 
script, has been known to scholars working in the field. They were also aware 
of references to a Historia de Texas by the same author. In January, 1931, Mr. 
Castafieda fortunately discovered in the National Library of Mexico the manu- 
script of the latter work, which, though left unfinished by the tireless author, 
forms a welcome accession to the chronicles of early Texas. In the preface and 
biographical introduction to his painstaking translation Mr. Castafieda shows 
the difference between the two works of Morfi and the value of the Historia. 
With the assistance of colleagues at the University of Texas and of members of 
the Quivira Society he has now made this work available in English. In addi- 
tion to a preface and biographical introduction, the editor has prepared a brief 
list of Morfi's writings and letters, and presents an extensive bibliography of 
printed works and manuscripts used in his compilation. His index is complete 
and accurate. His most significant contribution, however, is to be found in 
the numerous notes that accompany each of the ten chapters into which he 
has divided the narrative. These notes are meticulous in detail, although he 
might have referred more extensively to numerous periodical articles and 
monographs to illustrate portions of the text. -An outline map of early Texas 
helps materially in locating the numerous places mentioned. The two volumes 
are attractively printed on fine paper in a restricted edition of five hundred 
copies, IL Cox. 


ARTICLES 


Epwarp E. Lewis. Land Tenure Changes in the South. 4m. Ec. Rev., Sept. 

Lawrence C. Wrotu. The St. Mary's Press: a New Chronology of American Printing. 
Maryland Hist. Mag., June. 

W. Srur Horr. Charles Carroll. Jdid. 

Wittiam S. Rusk, Benjamin H. Latrobe and the Classical Influence in his Work. Ibid. 

J. Louis Kuetue, ed. A List of Maryland Mills, Taverns, Forges, and Furnaces of 1794. 
Ibid. 

O. F. NonTHINGTON, yr. The Taverns of Old Petersburg, Virginia. ‘William and Mary 
College Quar., July. 
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James M. Owens, The Site of the First Eventful Failure of Lord Cornwallis. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

R. L. PAnKER. R. E. Lee and the Secession of Virginia. Aerend, Summer. 

José MicvEL GarLanpo. The Spaniards and the English Settlement in Charles Town. 

- South. Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July. 

E. Marros CouLTER. Edward Telfair. Georgia Hist. Quar., June. 

Rozerra F. Cason, The Loyal League in Georgia. Ibid. 

Grorse W. Pierson., Alexis de Tocqueville in New Orleans. Franco-Am. Rev., June. 

Mark F. Eovn. The Fortifications at San Marcos de Apalache. Florida Hist. Quar., July. 

Encar L. PENNINGTON. Some Experiences of Bishop Young [1820-1885]. Ibid. 

HanorLp ScHoEN. The Free Negro in the Republic of Texas [II]. Southwester n Hist. 
Quar., July. 

R. L. BizsELE. Prince Solms's Trip to Texas, 1844-1845. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Pioneer Life in the Shenandoah Valley: the Common-Place Book of Margaret Lewis. 
Hist. Soc. Northwestern Ohio Quar. Bull., July. 

ELIZABETH G. McPuerson, ed. Letters of William Tatham [H, to Jefferson, Madison, 
and Wilson Cary Nicholas]. William and Mary College Quar., July. 

Davi» K. Jackson, ed. Some Unpublished Letters of T. W. White to Lucien Minor 
[contd]. Tylers Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July. 

WiLLtAM E. McGroarry, ed. Dabney H. Maury on Longstreet. Ibid. 

Mrs. Lyon G. TyLer, ed. Letters from Tyler Trunks [cont'd]. Jdrd. 

MARJORIE STRATFORD MENDENHALL, ed. Recollections of Southern Plantation Life, by 
Heary William Ravenel. Yale Rev., Summer. 

Dororuy Dopp, ed. Letters from East Florida, 1843. Florida Hist. Quar., July. 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


ARTICLES 


GroncE L. ANpERsoN, Western Attitude toward National Banks, 1873-74. Miss. Valley 
Hist, Rev., Sept. 

Ernest E. East. The “Peoria Truce”: Did Douglas ask for Quarter? Jour, lHlinois State 
Hist. Soc., Apr. 

Harry E, Prarr. Abraham Lincoln in Bloomington, Illinois. Ibid. 

PauL M. ANGLE. Basic Lincolniana. Bull, Abraham Lincoln Assoc., June. 

Dovcias C. McMurrriz. Early Ulinois Copyright Entries, 1821-1850. Bull Chicago 
Hist. Soc., June. 

Kare L. Grece. Building of the First American Fort West of the Mississippi [Fort 
Bellefontaine]. Missouri Hist. Rev., July. 

Rusy W. WarnpEcK, Missouri in the Spanish-American War [I]. Ibid. 

J. €. Van Hook. Mexican Land Grants in the Arkansas Valley. Souzhwestern Hist. 
Quar., July. 

Bessie L. Lyon. Jasons of 1860. Palimpsest, July. 

WILLIAM J. PETERSEN. Regulating the Lead Miners, Ibid. 

W. A. Trros. The Westward Trail [contd]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June. 

WiLLiAM F. Raney, The Building of Wisconsin Railroads. Ibid. 

GrorcE A. Roor. Ferries in Kansas: Arkansas River [concl’d]. Kansas Hist. Quar., May. 

Leta Barnes, Isaac McCoy and the Treaty of 1821. Ibid. 

A. C. SHALLENBERGER, The Last Pawnee-Sioux Indian Battle and Buffalo Hunt. Nebraska 
Hist. Mag., July, 1935 [printed July, 1936]. 

Epwarp Rino. Tne Episcopalian Diocese of Colorado. Colorado Mag., July. 

Epwarp Davis. Early Advancement among the Five Civilized Tribes. Chron. Oklahoma, 
June, 

James D. Morrison. Union Pacific, Southern Branch. Ibid. 

Muret H. Wricur. Contributions of Indian People to Oklahoma. Ibid. 
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T. C. ErLiorT. The Coming of the White Women. Oregon Hist. Quar., June. 

W. R H. HopbcxiN. Beginnings of the Church on the Pacific Coast. Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Episcopal Church, June. 

SAMUEL F. Coun. Martial Law in Washington Territory. Pacific Northwest Quar., July. 

Report concerning the Birth Date of Kamehameka I. Forty-fourth Annual Rep. Hawaiian 
Hist. Soc., 1935. 

BERNICE Jupp. Koloa: a Sketch of its Development. Ihid. 


DOCUMENTS 


E. R, Orr, ed. Selections from the Diary and Gazette of Father Pierre Potier, S. J. 
1708-1781, Mid-America, July. 

Miro M. QUAIFE, ed. Governor Shelby's Army in the River ü hames Campaign. Filson 
Club Hist, Quar., July. 

Fern Nance Ponp, ed. The Memoirs of James McGrady Rutledge, 1814-1899. Jour. Ilinois 
State Hist. Soc., Apr. 


Early Evangelism in Chicago, 1833: a Letter written by Jeremiah Porter. Bull. Chicago 
Hist, Soc., June. 

Letters of Richard Emerson Ela [cont'd]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June. 

BERTHA L. Hesron, ed. Journal of a Canoe Voyage from the Falls of St. Anthony to 
St. Louis [cont'd]. Minnesota Hist., June. 

Letters of a Kansas Pioneer, 1855-1860 [Thomas C. Wells]. Kansas Hist. Quar., May. 

Indian Office Documents on Sioux-Pawnee Battle. Nebraska Hist. Mag., July, 1935 
[printed July, 1936]. 

PauL Neszirr, ed. Governor Haskell tells of Two Conventions [Statehood and Constitu- 
tional Conventions, 1905]. Chron, Oklahoma, June. 

Lansing B. BrooM, ed, Bourke on the Southwest [X]. New Mexico Hist. Rev., July. 

Harod C, VEpELER, ed. The Reminiscences of Murdoch M. McPherson. Pacific North- 
west Quar., July. 

Spalding and Whitman Letters, 1837 [Letters of H. H. Spalding and Marcus Whitman 
relative to their missions]. Oregon Hist. Quar., June. 

E. Ruru Rockwoop, ed. Letters of Charles Stevens [contd]. Ibid. 

A. Francis Jupp, ed. Lunalilo, the Sixth King of Hawaii: Contemporary Letters. Forty- 
fourth Annual Rep. Hawaiian Hist. Soc., 1935. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 
W. S. Robertson 


Who's Who in Latin America: a Biographical Dictionary of the Outstanding 
Living Men and Women of Spanish America and Brazil. Edited by Percy ALVIN 
MARTIN. Assistant Editor, MANOEL pa Sitverra Soares Carpozo. (Stanford 
University, University Press, 1935, pp. xxiv, 438, $6.50.) Professor Martin has 
rendered a distinct service in collecting a series of biographical sketches of 
leading living Latin Americans. This is the first attempt in any language to 
bring together biographies of outstanding personalities of the Spanish- and 
Portuguese-speaking regions of America. Within a limited space much choice 
had to be exercised, and the list of those chosen from each country may be 
criticized for its omissions. In making the selections, however, Dr. Martin had 
the advice of a large number of persons who are conversant with the several 
countries, so that the group of individuals included from each nation is a 
decidedly representative one, The 1319 skezches are not distributed in proportion 
to the population of the republics. For example, the five countries having the 
largest number of sketches are Argentina, 212; Brazil, 170; Mexico, 150; Chile, 
117; and Colombia, 111. Comparison of these numbers with the population of 
the countries shows that the respective ratios are 1:57,000, 1:258,000, 1:110,000, 
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1:37,000 and 1:84,000. The large number of natives and residents of the several 
capitals and the large proportion of diplomats and government officials included 
in the volume are to be noticed. Nevertheless, most lines of human endeavor 
are represented. Unfortunately, the rapidly shifting political scene of the Latin- 
American nations serves to make a work of this character quickly out of date. 
Withal, this Who's Who should be most useful to those interested in Latin- 
American affairs. Roscoe R. Hir. 


Histoire de l'Amérique Espagnole. By H. D. BAnBAGELATA. (Paris, Colin, 1936.) 
A survey prepared under the direction of the Institut des études américaines. 


Boletin-de la junta de historia y numismática americana. Volume VIII. (Buenos 
Aires, Rodríguez Giles, 1936.) This contains useful monographs and essays on 
various phases of Spanish-American historv. 


La junta de historia y numismática americana: Breve noticia histórica. By E. DE 
Ganpia. (Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1935.) A pamphlet which 
narrates the history and the activities of one of the most important historical 
societies in South America. 


His Majesty, the President of Brazil. By E. HAwsLocu. (New York, Dutton, 
1936.) This is a study of Brazilian constitutional history. 


Homenaje al Libertador, José de San Martín. By R. Levens. (Buenos Aires, 1935.) 
This estimate of San Martín's services is the first in a series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Museo Histórico Nacional of Buenos Aires. The second pamphlet 
in the series, by the same author, Síntesis sobre la revolución de Mayo, describes 
the revolution of May, 1810, at Buenos Aires. 


La vide consagrada de Mariano Moreno. By R. Levene. (Buenos Aires, 1936.) 
This is a scholarly work by a distinguished writer. 


La mision Bland en Chile. By E. Pereira Savas. (Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
: Universitaria, 1936.) An account of the visit of an American commissioner to 
Chile during the revolutionary period. ` 


Las tentativas para la colocación de un empréstito Chileno en los Estados Unidos, 
1ĉ18-18r9. By E. Perema Saras. (Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 
1035.) This describes an episode in the financing of the first Chilean Revolution. 


ARTICLES 


G. ArciLa RosLEDO. Aspecto cristiano del Libertador. Bol. Hist. y Antig., Feb. 

C. V. AuBRUN. Bolivar et la révolution américaine. Bull. Hispanique, Apr. 

E. G. Corrapo and S. G. Hanson. Old Age Pensions in Uruguay. Hispanic Am. Hist. 
Rev., May. 

E. pe Ganpia. Las dos fundaciones de Buenos Aires. Rev, Españas, Jan. 

F. GoNzáLEz Ruíz. Un gran caudillo de la conquista: Don Pedro de Valdivia. Ibid. 

T. R. Hay. Charles Williamson and the Burr Conspiracy. Jour. Southern Hist., May. 

G. HERNANDEZ pe ALBA. Historia y etnología de las tribus guajiras. Bol. Hist. y Antig., 
Feb. 

C. IzaRGUREN and Oruers, R. B. Cunningham Graham. Nosotros, Apr. 

J. T. Lanning. Research Possibilities in the Cultural History of Spain in America. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

V. Lecuna. El Libertador en Boyacá. Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., Jan. 

O. QuELLE. Zacharias Wagner und sein Brasilienwerk: Eine Kulturgeschichtliche Studie 
über das Deutschtum in Brasilien. Ibero-Amerikan. Arch., Apr. 

F. Rivas VicuNa, La democracia colombiana y Ja conferencia de Guayaquil. Bol. Ae. 
Nac. Hist., Jan. 
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3. Scuatzxy. La neutralité du Chili pendant la guerre mondiale. Rev. Hist. Guerre 
Mond., Apr. 

J]. W. Scuorrexius. Die Gründung Quitos: Planung und ABE einer spanisch- -amerikani- 
_ schen Kolonialstadt. Ibero-Amerikan. Arch., Apr. 
. L. StEwarr. Why the Spaniards Temporarily Abandoned Nootka Sound in 1789. 
Cu Hist. Rev., June. 

J. DE LA TORRE v DEL CERRO. Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada. Bol. Hist. y Antig., Feb. 

M. Ucarre and OrHrns. Encuestas de Nosotros: América y el destino de la civilización 
occidental. Nosotros, Apr. : 

J. R. VgjAnANO, La vida extraordinario de Nariño, Bol. Hist. y Antig., Apr. 


DOCUMENTS 


Constitución del estado de la Nueva Granada dada por la convención constituyente en el 
año de 1832, 22? de la independencia. Rev. Are. Nac., Mar. 

Constitución política de la república de la Nueva,Granada, 1843. Ibid. 

Coifstitución política de la Nueva Granada, 1853. Ibid., Apr. 

Constitución política para la confederación granadino, 1858. Ibid. 

V. Lecuna. Documentos inéditos para la historia de Bolívar, el Libertador en Nueva 
Granada, 1814-1815. Bol. Ac. Nac., Jan. 

Relación del estado del virreinato de Santafé hecha por el exmo. señor José de Solis al 
exmo. sefior Zarda, año de 1760. Rev. Arc. Nac., Mar. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


24 


The Board of Editors of the American Historical Review and the mem- 
bers of the American Historical Association owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Henry E. Bourne, who retired from the managing editorship of the 
Review on July 1, 1936, after seven years of devoted service. During a period 
of financial stringency, when some curtailment was unavoidable and his own 
labors were measurably increased, Dr. Bourne maintained unimpaired the 
high standards of the Review. More than that, he endeared himself to all by 
his tact, unfailing fairness, and sympathetic handling of the problems’ that 
came before him. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The new address of the general office of thé Association is now 509 Union 
Trust Building, 740 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in Provi- 
dence on. December 29, 30, and 31. The headquarters will be the Biltmore 
Hotel. Professor Robert H. George is chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements. Though. the details of the program are not yet complete, 
Professor James B. Hedges, chairman of the program committee, informs us 
that the broad outlines have assumed final form. There are to be two general 
sessions, one devoted to a discussion of the Religious Factor in Modern 
European History, and the other to a critical evaluation of the History of 
American Life series, edited by Fox and Schlesinger. 

In European history there will be sessions on Ancient History, Medieval 
History, Modern England, the -Thirty Years War, the Old Regime, and 
European Interests and Activities in Africa. In American history there will 
be two sessions on Colonial History, one of which will observe appropriately 
the tercentenaries of the founding of Harvard College and of Rhode Island. 
A session on Canadian-American Relations will afford an opportunity for 
the presentation of significant results of the survey that is being carried out 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace; 
papers will deal with the intermingling of the two populations, the interplay 
of the two economies, and interrelations of a political and governmental 
nature. The general theme of the session on American Diplomatic History 
will be the Interpretation of our Entrance into the World War. There will 
be a session on the History of the South. Plans have been made for joint ses- 
sions with various affiliated societies, including the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, the Agricultural History Society, the Conference of State 
and Local Historical Societies, the American Society of Church History. 
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The following should be added to the List of Research Projects in His- 
tery, published as a supplement to Volume XXXIX, No. 3, of the American 
- Historical Review: 


XVIII. United States of America 
(1) General i 
American Attitude toward England, 1783-1823. Prog. 
Edward H.- Tatum, jr., Huntington Library. 
- Historiography of the Monroe Doctrine. Prog. da. 
~ (4) Foreign Affairs 
Diplomatic History in East Asia, 1898-1906. Prog. John 
Gilbert Reid, Washington, D. C. 
(8) The United States (Since 1782) 
Biography of Edwin M. Stanton. Prog. A. Howard 
e `  Meneely, Dartmouth. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
oi Congress the following may be noted: a typewritten monograph by 
Arthur Robb of the Department of Justice on the founding of the city of 
Washington; letters of Dr. Daniel Turner of Rhode Island, physician at St. 
Mary's, Georgia, 1804-1808; seven volumes of additional papers of Benjamin 
B. French, 1826-1870; copies of some sixty letters of Charles Stevens, emigrant 
from Illinois to Oregon, 1837-1895; two scrapbooks of articles contributed to 
periodicals, mostly letters from Washington, by Mary Abigail Dodge (“Gail 
Hamilton"), 1859-1864; additional papers of Benjamin Harrison, Robert G. 
Ingersoll, and Brand Whitlock; and thirty-three file-drawers of papers of 
Colonel House’s "Inquiry" preliminary to the peace negotiations, of 1919 at 
. Paris, preserved and presented by Dr. Hunter Miller. 


The National Archives announces the appointments of Miss Irene A. 
Wright as special examiner, Dr. Edmond S. Meany as assistant classifier, and 
Dr. Edward F. Rowse as assistant in department archives. Some thirteen 
hundred logbooks of ships of the navy, ranging from 1801 to 1861, have 
been transferred to the National Archives from the Bureau of Navigation 
(224 cubic feet). In addition to entries concerning the location and course 
of the ship, they contain notes on interesting events and observations at sea 
and on shore. Another'series of logbooks containing engineering data re- 
corded on steam vessels of the navy from 1861 to 1924, together with the 
correspondence and other records of the old Bureaus of Equipment and of 
Steam Engineering from 1885 to 1910, have been received from the Bureau 
of Engineering of the Navy Department (2518 cubic feet). Other recent 
accessions include: papers filed by attorneys and others in cases in the old 
Circuit Court of the District of Columbia, now the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, from about 1810 to 1863 (115 cubic 
feet); field notes, field and office computations, and station records of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey from 1817 to 1934 (1421 cubic feet); records of 
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weather observations on ocean-going ships from 1850 to 1893, made for the 
Hydrographic Office, anc records of kite, balloon, and surface meteorological 
observations of the Weather Bureau ranging from 1871 to 1934 (665 cubic 
feet); correspondence of the Lighthouse Board, now the Bureau of Light- 
houses, frem 1859 to 19:0 (344 cubic feet); correspondence, journals, note- 
books, and logbooks of the Bureau of Fisheries and its predecessor, the Fish 
Commissian, from 1871 to 1906 (206 cubic feet); correspondence and reports 
concerning experiments of the Bureau of Aircraft Production with the use 
of destructive gases from 1917 to 1919 (3 cubic feet); records of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington and of the Special Adviser to the President on 
Foreign Trade, 1934 and 1935 (170 cubic feet); and records of the National 
Labor Board and the National Labor Relations Board from August 6, 1933, 
to August 27, 1935 (116 cubic feet). The First Annual Report of the 
Archivist of the United States, 1934-1935, has been published, covering the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935 (Washington, 1936, pp. vii, 60). 


A full assembly of the International Committee of Historical Sciences 
and meetings of its subcommittees were held at Bucharest on April 13-16. 
Unfortunately no American scholars were able to be present. Several, how- 
ever, were named as members of the various subcommittees: John L. La 
Monte, chronology; Samuel F. Bemis, diplomatic history; Leicester Hol- 
land, iconcgraphy; R. D. W. Connor, archives; and C. O. Paullin, historical 
geography. Most of the zubcommittees reported satisfactory progress on the 
work under their direction. The subcommittee on the International Bib- 
hography of Historical Sciences reported that all the volumes for the period 
1926-1933 had appeared, and that the volume for 1934 would be published 
in the autumn. The subcommittee on the history of constitutions presented 
the proof sheets of a second volume. A special committee was appointed to 
present nominations to the bureau of the international committee on the 
occasion of the general elections to be held at the time of the next Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sciences, which will take place in Zurich in 
1938, and of which a more detailed announcement will be presented in these 
columns in an early issue. 

The subcommittee on diplomatic history has announced through its 
chairman, Dr. Ludwig Bitner of the Austrian archives, that the first volume, 
1648-1715, of the long-expected Repertorium der diplomatischen Vertreter 
aller Länder will be published by the first of October (Oldenburg, G. 
Stalling). In this importent manual, prepared by the laborious co-operation 
of historical scholars and archivists in many lands, the effort is made to 
present, frcm original official sources, complete lists of the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives sent by all governments to all governments since the time when 
the treaties of Westphalia regularized the status and classes of such func- 
tionaries, with exact dates of presentation of credentials and of withdrawal. 
The second volume will zover the period from 1716 to 1814, the third the 
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period from 1815 to the most recent date practicable. The usefulness of such 
a compilation to students of diplomatic history is obvious, 

Bulletin XXX (March, 1936) of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences is devoted to carefully prepared analyses of the principal 
historical works published in Hungarian for the period 1926-1932. For each 
work the Hungarian title is given, follawed by a translation into French or 
German and by an analysis or abstract of its contents. The analyses, which 
are prepared with much care, and which vary in length from a few lines to 
a page or more, are mostly in French, although a few are in German. In 
this way, the most important part of the historical production in Hungarian 
is brought to the knowledge of scholars who are unable to use that language. 
The work is done under the direction of the subcommittee on publications, 
of which Professor Aage Friis is chairman. Later bulletins will contain 
similar abstracts of historical works in other languages of limited circulation. 


The Berkshire (formerly Lakeville) Historical Conference held its annual 
meeting at the Red Lion Inn in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, on May 17, 18, 
and rg. Matters of interest under discussion were: (1) the establishment of 
exchange arrangements between members of the group and professors of 
history in the West, in Canada, and in England; (2) the increasing amount 
of preparation in educational methodology required of graduates of liberal 
arts colleges for teaching in public high schools. 


The fourth quinquennial Anglo-American Historical Conference was 
held in London during the week of July 6-11 under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of London. Arrangements for the conference had been made by a sub- 
committee of the Institute of Historical Research, and Mr. Guy Parsloe, 
secretary of the institute, acted as secretary of the conference. Delegates 
were appointed by forty universities and colleges of the United States, twenty- 
six of the British Empire overseas, and twenty-four of the United Kingdom, 
and by a number of British and American societies and institutions. In addi- 
tion, more than three hundred other persons interested in history accepted in- 
dividual invitations to attend. The conference was organized in nine sec- 
tions, dealing respectively with medieval history, diplomatic history, the his- 
tory of parliamentary institutions, economic history, colonial history, local 
history, Slavonic history, the historical relations between Europe and the 
American continents, and Oriental histary. At the opening meeting Viscount 
Sankey, formerly lord chancellor, delivered an address on “The Historian 
and the Lawyer: Their Aims and their Methods”. There were three general 
meetings and twenty sectional meetings. At one of the former Professor A. J. 
Toynbee discoursed suggestively on the question, “Has History any Shape 
or Pattern?” His address was followed by prolonged discusston. Among the 
important papers presented at sectional meetings by British historians were 
those by Mr. J. N. L. Myres and Dr. R. R. Darlington on “Recent Work in 
Anglo-Saxon History”, by Mr. H. G. Richardson on the question, “Have 
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Recent Studies altered the Accepted Outlines of the Early History of Parlia- 
ment?", by Professor A. F. Pollard on “The Reformation Parliament as a 
Matrimonial Agency, and its National Effects", by Professor F. M. Powicke 
and Miss Helen Cam on "Aspects of the Study of Medieval Society", and by 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson on "British Policy in the Near East in the 
Nineteenth Century". The following American historians delivered addresses 
or presented papers on the subjects indicated: Professor A. S. Aiton, by proxy, 
(“The Study of Latin-American History in the United States"), Professor H. 
Heaton (“Historical Relations of Europe and the United States"), Professor 
William E. Lingelbach (“American Democracy and Some of its European 
Interpreters”), Professor A. H. Lybyer. (“Mohammed the Conqueror”), 
President John C. Merriam of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
(“Methods of Research in the Field of History in Middle America”), Profes- 
sor J. U. Nef (“Prices and Industrial Capitalism in France and England, 
1540-1640"), Professor T. J. Wertenbaker (“The Founding of American 
Civilization”). The papers, as the titles indicate, were not all of the same 
type. Some of them were technical and addressed to specialists; others made 
a wider appeal. Among the latter, Professor Powicke’s was especially sig- 
nificant, presenting as it did, with insight, humor, and subtlety, different 
objectives in the study of history. In general, the discussions were appro- 
priate and worth while, though evidences of exhibitionism on the part of 
some participants were not wholly lacking. A full account of the proceed- 
ings of the conference, including summaries of the papers and discussions, 
will be published in the November issue of the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research. 


An Anglo-French Historical Conference was held at Oxford on April 16 
and 17. It was divided into a medieval and a modern section. At the former 
a number of papers were presented by English and French historians. Profes- 
sor F. M. Stenton discussed “Anglo-Norman Feudalism and the English 
Crown”, Frofessor T. F. T. Plucknett “The Significance of Medieval Law 
Reporting”, M. F. Jouon des Longrais “La portée politique des réformes 
d'Henri II en matière de saisine”, and M. R. Fawtier "La fixité du gouverne- 
ment central en France et en Angleterre à la fin du xiii? et au début du xiv® 
siècle”. In the modern section papers were read by Mr. Henry Butterfield 
on "Charles Fox and the French Revolution", Professor L. B. Namier on 
"King and Premier under the Parliamentary System", M. A. Reussner on 
“Les communications maritimes françaises pendant la guerre d'indépendance 
américaine" and M. E. Prectin on "Introduction à l'histoire des rapports 
réligieux entre la France et l'Angleterre de 1763 à 1848”. It is proposed to 
hold the next meeting of the conference in Paris next year. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was held at 
Ottawa on May 26 and 27. Professor E. R. Adair of McGill University 
delivered the presidential address on “The Military Reputation of Major- 
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General James Wolfe”. Joint sessions were held with the Canadian Political 
Science Association, one of which was devoted to the subject of western 
Canada, another to the teaching of international relations in Canadian uni- 
versities, There was a round-table discussion on local history, historical 
societies, and archives, at which Professor D. C. Harvey and Dr. J. J. Talman, 
archivists of Nova Scotia and Ontario, respectively, participated. Professor 
Griffith Taylor, the first incumbent of the recently established chair in geog- 
raphy at the University of Toronto, gave an illustrated lecture on “The 
Ecological Approaches to European History”. The following officers were 
elected for the current year: president, Professor C. W. New; vice-president, 
Professor D. C. Harvey; chairman of the management committee, Professor 
R..G. Trotter; English secretary and treasurer, Mr. Norman Fee; French 
secretary, Major Gustave Lanctot. 


Under the auspices of the Centre d’Etudes de la Révolution française of 
the University of Paris a conference of historical scholars decided on June 30 
to organize the Institut international de l'Histoire de la Révolution frangaise. 
' As the sponsors of the plan had already received more than one hundred 
adherents, including many from other countries than France, the conference 
decided to organize the institute immediately and then proceeded to hold a 
first session. m 


The American Council of Learned Societies is able to offer a’ limited 
number of small grants, ordinarily not exceeding $300, to individual scholars 
to assist them in carrying on definite projects of research already commenced. 
Applicants must possess the doctorate or its equivalent, must be citizens or 
permanent residents of the United States or Canada, and must be in personal 
need of the assistance for which they apply and unable to secure it from 
other sources. Further information may be obtained from the- Secretary for 
Fellowships and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fif- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


On June r4 President Roosevelt dedicated the George Rogers Clark 
Memorial at Vincennes. It is an ambitious ensemble, including a rotunda, a 
monumental bridge, and a park, with statues of Clark, the Italian born 
"Colonel Francis Vigo, and the French priest, Father Gibault, the men to 
whom, in the President's words, “the United States is indebted for the saving 
of the Northwest Territory". Clark has been the subject of many biog- 
raphies, by far the best being that by James Alton James, but little is known 
about the other two members of the triumvirate. Professor Bruno Roselli, 
who has resided for many years in the, United States, is the author of an 
informative biography of Vigo, entitled Vigo, a Forgotten Builder of the 
American Republic, which may have had something to do with the decision 
of the George Rogers Clark Memorial Commission to include a statue of 
Vigo in the Vincennes project. Father Gibault still awaits a biographer. 
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Kenneth Chorley, President of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., announced 
on August 3 that its Education Department and Research and Record De- 
partment had been combined. The new department is called the Depart- 
ment of Research and Education; Mr. Harold R. Shurtleff will be director, 
and Mr. T. Rutherfoord Goodwin will be manager of the education division. 


A new annual law periodical, the University of Toronto Law Journal, 
published by the University of Toronto Press, made its appearance last year. 
In a foreword to the first number (Lent Term, 1935) Professor W. P. M. 
Kennedy, Chairman of the Editorial Board, expresses the hope that the 
Journal will contain contributions not merely on common-law subjects, but 
also on comparative law, public law, international law, and on legal. de- 
velopments in the British Empire and the United States. An article in the 
second (1936) number is listed on page 176. s 


The editorship of the Historische Zeitschrift has been transferred from 
Friedrich Meinecke to Karl Alexander von Müller, of the University of 
Munich. The change denotes one of editorial policy, from that of indifference 
to political or religious creed to that of support of National Socialism. In a 
preface to the first issue of the journal for 1935-1936 (vol. CLIII) the new 
editor assures the reader that the exact methods of historical investigation 
will be preserved, but that the Historische Zeitschrift will bring.the study of 
history back into intimate contact with the nation and will help the nation 
in building a new civilization and in asserting Germany's position in the 
world. The &leindeutsch attitude is to be replaced by a gesamtdeutsch one, 
and historical studies of problems which confront the German folk in the 
present age are to be particularly emphasized. Scientific accuracy, says the 
editor, is to be combined with the Nazi program; the finest ideals of the 
older historical writers are to be fructified by union with the living reality of 
Nazi Germany. Younger historians are to be especially encouraged to pub- 
lish in the Zeitschrift, and the editor expects with confidence that a new 
great age of German historiography will begin. As evidence of the Nazifica- 
tion of the Historische Zeitschrift, one notices in the volume for 1935-1936, 
the first year under the new editorship, a long article by E. Holzle entitled 
"Volks- und Rassenbewusstsein in der englischen Revolution" and one by 
W. Grau on "Geschichte der Judenfrage”’. 

In the same issue there is published an address by Walter Frank, delivered 
at the opening of the Reichsinstitut für Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands. 
This institute has replaced the Historische Reichskommission and is di- 
rected by Dr. Frank. The change signals another expansion of National 
Socialism into the learned world. Dr. Frank is well known as the author of 
an excellent study of Stócker and ranked among the abler of the younger 
German historians. That he is an ardent and active Nazi goes without say- 
ing. Dr. Frank begins his address by condemning academic aloofness from 
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public life. He quotes with approval Treitschke’s statement, “The patriot in 
me is a thousand times stronger than the professor!”, and concludes his 
speech as follows: "A 'great front will arise in which there will no longer 
be technical experts in different fields and professional politicians, but in 
which we will all form, on different fields of battle and with different 
weapons, one great guild fighting the same war, the war for a new period 
of German greatness.” To achieve this objective the historian must find his 
way back to the nation, as Frank and the Nazis have done. He must main- 
tain “living contact with the great reality of the fold". In doing so, he must 
not try to compete with the newspapers and party speeches; he should write, 
rather, for the leaders of the nation. Frank expects that "the march of the 
storm columns and the song of the masses and the lonely struggling of the 
investigator and the artist will create tones which without compulsion will 
blend into one great German symphony". He denies that this historical - 
writing will be Nazi party propaganda and states that the same movement 
which brought forth the Nazis has produced this need of reform as well. He 
credits Adolf Hitler with the revival of German culture and states the new 
ideals of German scholarship as follows: “To be German means to be 
earnest; to be German means to be thorough; to be German means to be 
consciencious; to be German means to go to the bottom of things, even 
when one goes to ruin thereby." Everv objection to this faith, he writes, 
will be regarded as “a revolt of insolent slaves who must be beaten down 
with the whip". The new institute differs in its organization from the 
former Reichskommission in two respects: It is composed of leaders from 
“practical life" as well as of histofians; it has associated a large number of 
younger historians in its work. Its editorial policy, also, is different. It will 
concentrate attention upon the period between the French Revolution and 
the Nazi revolution and will begin with four topics: "A History covering 
the period between 1789 and 1848 of the Coming of Western Ideas into 
Germany and the Effects and Countereftects which they Aroused, A History 
of the National Church Movement in the Nineteenth Century, A History 
of Philosophy, especially in the Nineteenth Century, and A History of the 
German Jewish Question from the French Revolution to the National 
Socialist Revolution". Frank expects that these four subjects will require a 
decade of study, and he announces that "hundreds" of others in the history 
of this period will also be dealt with. He assures the public that “this spiritual 
renaissance cannot be ordered, that it must grow naturally". And he con- 
soles those who take-up learning instead of an active political or military 
career with the assurance that “if we possess the force to write histories again 
so that the makers of history will carry them in their packs, then we also have 
made history". | 

The British Academy has published (London, Humphrey Milford), as 
advance pamphlets from its Proceedings, a monograph by Bernard Ashmole, 
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well illustrated, on Late Archaic and Early Classical Greek Sculpture in 
Sicily and South Italy; a learned article by Professor Thomas F. O'Rahilly 
on the Gordels and their Predecessors, arguing for a pre-Goidelic invasion of 
Bretonic Celts into Great Britain and Ireland; an interesting lecture by 
V. H. Galbraith on the Literacy of the Medieval Kings; and one by Professor 
Previté-Orton on Marsilius of Padua. 


An article entitled “Research in Medieval Legal History of the Jews” 
has recently been reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Academy 
for Jewish Research, vol. VI (1934-1935). The author, Dr. Guido Kisch, 
was formerly Professor Ordinarius in the History of Law in the Universi- 
ties of Königsberg, Prague, and Halle, where he specialized in the legal 
history cf the Jews in the Middle Ages. His purpose in this article is “to 
call attention to an important branch of Jewish history which has so far 
been sadly neglected and to stimulate more intensive researches in this 


field", 


Announcement has been made of the forthcoming publication by H. M. 
Stationery Office of the first volume of the monumental History of Parlia- 
ment projected several years ago. In 1929 the prime minister appointed a 
committee presided over by Colonel Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., and includ- 
ing a number of distinguished historical scholars, to examine the materials 
available for a record of the personnel and politics of members of the House 
of Commons from 1264 to 1832. The committee reported that the prepara- 
tion of such a record was practicable and desirable. It was subsequently 
resolved at a joint meeting of both houses of Parliament to proceed with the 
enterprise on a larger scale as a History of Parliament, and a committee 
under the chairmanship of Lord Salisbury has been carrying on research for 
more than three years. In the prospectus :ssued by the Stationery Office it is 
announced that the work will fall into seventeen or eighteen periods, for 
each of which the material will be presented in two or three volumes com- 
prising (1) biographies of members of the House of Commons, with a com- 
mentary on the facts disclosed therein; (2) lists of members of both houses 
in each Parliament, showing by-elections and the numbers voting in each 
contested election; (3) conclusions, appendixes, documents, debates, etc., 
illustrating the growth of Parliament. As a preface to each Parliament there 
will be a commentary on its composition and work, and an introduction will 
summar:ze the information gathered from the lists. It is intended to publish 
volumes from time to time as funds for research and compilation become 
assured from private sources; the selling price will be fixed to cover the cost 
of printing and publication only. The History will probably run to some 
forty volumes, and its preparation and publication may extend over thirty 
years or so. The first volume to appear, which is expected to be published 
this autumn, will be the first of a group on the period from 1439 to 1509. 
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In a recent number of the Revue d'histoire des colonies françaises (1936, 
no, 2) Paul Roussier has begun the publication of the letters of General 
Leclerc to the First Consul and the minister of the marine during the expe- 
dition to Santo Domingo (listed on p. 179). He has found 127 letters of 
Leclerc in the archives of the ministries that had to deal with various phases 
of the affair, many more than have hitherto been listed. He believes that 
only by studying the immediate reactions of the general to the increasing 
difficulties of the situation can any fair estimate be made of Leclerc’s con- 
duct. In addition to a critical introduction M. Roussier publishes in this 
number only the official notes which were to serve as Leclerc’s instructions 
and a letter of the First Consul to the “Citoyen Toussaint-Louverture, 
général en chef”. 


Proposals concerning the revision of textbooks of history and geography 
which were formulated by a committee of Argentine scholars have been 
approved by Sefior Federico Iriondo, Argentine minister of justice and pub- 
lic instruction. The committee was appointed by the Argentine government 
in accordance with a stipulation in the recent agreement between Argentina 
and Brazil providing for the excision frora such textbooks of all topics that 
might in any manner arouse ill will between the peoples of America. 


The Inter-American Historical Series, which is to be composed of trans- 
lations of notable histories of Latin-American countries by national his- 
torians, will begin to issue from the University of North Carolina Press 
during the present autumn. The first volume in the series, a translation by 
Professor William Spence Robertson of the University of Illinois of Sefior 
Ricardo Levene's Lecciones de Historia Argentina, is now in press. ` 


The University of Minnesota Press announces the reissue of John D. 
Hicks's book, The Populist Revolt: a History of the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the People's Party, originally published in 1931. 


The Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, after a suspension 
of three years, has resumed publication. The March number is chiefly de- 
voted to recording the activities of the society during this period. 


PERSONAL 


Parker Thomas Moon, though only forty-four years of age at the time of 
his sudden death on June 11, was a recognized authority on the history of 
international relations. Graduated from Columbia College with highest 
honors in 1913, he began his teaching career there two years later as an in- 
structor in history. During the World War he was a member of Colonel 
House’s Commission of Inquiry, and he acted as secretary of the Interna- 
tional Commission on Territorial Problems at the Paris Peace Conference. 
Returning to Columbia, he received the doctorate in history in 1921 with a 
noteworthy dissertation on The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic 


- 
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Movement in France. In the same year he was chosen managing editor of 
the Political Science Quarterly, a position which he held to the time of his 
death, and for which his broad knowledge of current events, his high 
scholarly ideals, and his discriminating literary sense eminently qualified 
him. In 1925 he was appointed to the newly established chair of interna- 
tional relations in the Department of Public Law in Columbia. A brilliant 
and inspiring lecturer, Dr. Moon was also a painstaking director of the 
research of advanced graduate students, who always found in him a sym- 
pathetic guide, philosopher, and friend. His Imperialism and World Polt- 
tics (1926) is a standard work that gave him a national reputation, and at 
the time of his death he was completing a detailed analysis of French for- 
eign policy since the war. He was active in the work of the American Gatho- 
lic Historical Association and served as iis president in 1926. Since 1931 he 
had been president of the Catholic Association for International Peace, for 
which ke wrote a number of pamphlets. He was joint author of a popular 
series of textbooks on European history. 


Stella Kramer, who died at Cincinnati on July 5, was an authority on the 
English medieval craft gilds. She took her bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
at the University of Cincinnati and was the first woman to receive the 
dectorate in English history at Columbia. Her dissertation, The English 
Craft Gilds and the Government, was published in 1905 by the Columbia 
University Press, which also brought out her English Craft Gilds: Studies in 
their Progress and Decline (1927). Miss Kramer studied at Oxford and the 
. Sorbonne and traveled widely in Europe. Her last book, A Path to Under- 
standing (1933), deals with problems cf education, in which she took a 
deep interest. 


After a long and painful illness, borne with great fortitude, Charles 
Henry Hull died at Ithaca, New York, on July 16. Born at Ithaca in 1864, 
he was graduated from Cornell University in 1886 and was thereupon 
appointed assistant librarian in the same institution. After serving in this 
position for four years, he went to Germany and spent two years (1890- 
1892) of study at the Universities of Góttingen, Berlin, and Halle, receiv- 
ing the Ph. D. in economics from the last named. Returning immediately 
to his alma mater, he taught political economy and political science there 
until 19or, when he was appointed to the chair. of American history, which 
he filled for exactly thirty years. For some years he was dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. His principal work, an edition of the Economic Writ- 
ings of Sir William Petty, was acclaimed for its solution of a. difficult literary 
problem and for the brilliant essay on statistics in the introduction. Hull 
also did much work on the Manual of Historical Literature published by 
Charles Kendall. Adams, work for which he received no public acknowl- 
edgment. He traveled widely, and few men knew the nooks and corners 
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of Europe as he did. He was distinguished by modesty, quiet competence, 
_and sound judgment. On the merits of a book, the qualifications of a 
candidate for a professorship, or, for that matter, the safety of an invest- 
ment, he could give the best opinion of any. 


Vasil N. Zlatarski, Bulgaria's greatest historian, died after a long illness 
on December 15, 1935, in his sixty-ninth year, just as he was getting ready 
for publication the fourth volume of his great Geschichte der Bulgaren von 
der Gründung des bulgarischen Reiches bis zur Türkenzeit, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1918, the second in 1927, and the third in 1934, carry- 
ing the work to 1187. There were to have been five volumes, covering the 
period from 679 to the Turkish conquest. At the time of his death Zlatarski 
ranked as thé leading authority in his field, a worthy successor of Drinov, 
Jirecek, and Bury, and was the founder of the contemporary school of Bul- 
garian historiography. Zlatarski was a prolific writer during the forty 
years of his historical career; most of his work, however, appeared in 
periodicals. He was president of the committee of organization of the 
Fourth Byzantine Congress, held in Sofia in 1934, vice-president of the Bul- 
garian Academy of Sciences, and member of many Bulgarian and foreign 
learned societies. 


Oswald Spengler died suddenly in Munich on May 8 in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age. Der Untergang des Abendlandes, published in 1918 and in 
due time translated into all the major European languages, raised him 
from the obscurity of an unknown gymnasium teacher to world-wide fame, 
for he became the most widely read and discussed historical philosopher of 
our day. The English translation of his magnum opus, entitled The Decline 
of the West, was reviewed in this journal (XXXII, 826-828; XXXIV, 556- 
558) by Professor Earl E. Sperry. The extraordinary vogue which the book 
enjoyed in Germany is to be accounted for partly, no doubt, by its dominant 
thesis, namely, that western civilization is approaching its end; there was 
some consolation in the thought that i£ Germany had fallen, her enemies, 
too, were doomed, doomed by the inexorable inner necessity that determines 
the course of every culture from its cradle to its grave. Everywhere, however, 
the astonishing range of Spengler’s information, his powers of synthesis, 
and his suggestiveness made a great impression, though critics were not 
slow to question the validity of his leading doctrines—the organic charac- 
ter of historic cultures, the cyclical recurrence of stages and periods in their 
evolution, historic destiny, and the possibility of predicting the course of 
our civilization from the history of its predecessors. The historically ini- 
tiated, conscious of the complexity of historic processes and of our relatively 
slight knowledge of the history of preceding cultures, were not impressed 
by the self-confidence and dogmatism with which the author drew his 
analogies and announced his conclusions. A later book of Spengler's, Jahre 
der Entscheidung (translated into English with the title The Hour of De- 
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cision), raises doubt as to the consistency of his philosophy of history, for if, 
as had been maintained in the earlier book, the course of every culture is 
predetermined by the conditions of its existence, and human volition is im- 
potent to alter it, how can there be any such thing as an hour, or a year, of 
decision? 


Sir Richard Lodge, the well-known historian, died in London on August 
2 at the age of eighty. He was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, where 
he won a first class in modern history in 1877. After serving as lecturer 
and tutor at Brasenose College from 1878 to 1894, he became the first pro- 
fessor of history at Glasgow University. In 1899 he was appointed profes- 
sor of history at Edinburgh University, where he taught until 1925, when 
he retired as professor emeritus. He was president of the Royal Historical 
Society during the years 1929-1933. He was a frequent contributor to the 
English Historical Review and other journals, and his writings were widely 
known in historical circles in England and America. His principal books 
were Richelieu (a volume in the Foreign Statesmen Series), The History of 
England from the Restoration to the Death of William III (in the Political 
History of England, edited by Hunt and Poole), Great Britain and Prussia 
in the Eighteenth Century, and Studies in Eighteenth Century Diplomacy. 


Charles Benoist, who died on August 12 at the age of seventy-five, was 
‘not primarily a historian, but his interest in public questions led him to a 
study of their historical background. He began his career as a journalist on 
the staff of the Temps, and in 1894, at the invitation of Fredinand Brunetiére, 
he became political observer for the Révue des Deux Mondes. From 1895 to 
1919 he lectured at the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. He was a mem- 
ber of the French Institute, served as a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and represented the French Republic at The Hague from 1919 to 1924. His 
books include L'état et l'église (1892), La crise de l'état moderne (1897), 
and La question méditerranéenne (1928). His reminiscenses, published in 
three volumes in 1932-1934 as Souvenirs de Charles Benoist, membre de 
l'Instituz, ancien député de Paris, ancien ministre de France à la Haye, were 
reviewed in our pages (XXXIX, 332-333; XL, 507-509). 


A. Guggenheim fellowship has been awarded to Thomas A. Brady, as- 
sistant professor of history at the University of Missouri, for work on a 
study of the history of the cults of the Egyptian gods in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. 


The Social Science Research Council has awarded the following pre- 
doctoral fellowship: Wallace E. Davies. Harvard University. C. Lowell 
Harriss, Columbia University, has been reappointed for the year 1936-1937. 


Roland G. Bainton has been appointed Titus Street Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History in Yale University. This is the chair that was held by 
George P. Fisher and later by Williston Walker. 
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_ 7 The Trustees of Smith College have named Dr. Merle Curti as the first 

. holder of the Dwight W. Morrow Chair of History. The late Mr. Morrow 
established this chair as an evidence of his interest in history. Mr. Curti has 
been professor of history at Smith since 1631. 


Professor Albert Hyma of the University of Michigan, in recognition 
of his work on Belgian and Dutch history, was made Knight of the Order 
of Orange-Nassau on August 31, the birthday ‘of Queen Wilhelmina. 


Katharine Elizabeth Crane, who has been an assistant editor of the 
Dictionary of American Biography for the lást five years, has been appointed 
assistant editor of Social Studies. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: University of 
Chicago, John U. Nef to be professor of economic history, James L. Cate to 
be assistant professor; University of Mississippi, P. L. Rainwater to be pro- 
fessor and head of the department; Swarthmore College, Mary Albertson 
and Troyer S. Anderson to be associate professors. 


The following appointments may be noted: University of Chicago, 
Stringfellow Barr, of the University of Virginia, as professor during 1936- | 
1937; Duke University, Charles S. Sydnor, of the University of Mississippi, 
as associate professor; Emory University, Haywood J. Pearce, jr., of Brenau- 
College, as professor; University of Mississippi, Joseph J. Mathews, of Duke 
University, and James W. Silver, of Southwestern College, as assistant pro- 
fessors; University of North Carolina, Fletcher M. Green, of Emory Uni- 
versity, as professor; University of North Dakota, Clarence H. Matterson, as 
acting assistant professor; University of Vermont, Clarence Perkins, of the 
University of North Dakota, as acting professor and department head for 
1936-1937; George Washington University, Thomas A. Bailey, of Stanford 
University, as visiting professor of diplomatic history for 1936-1937. 
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THE HISTORIAN’S PART IN A CHANGING WORLD 


[2n never since this Association was founded have men and 

women of our profession been asking themselves as earnestly and 
as anxiously as they are asking now, the old question, so often asked 
before, whether we, as historians, have anything practical to offer to our 
own country and to the world in times of crisis like the present, and if 
we have, how we can make our particuler contribution most effectively. 

Each one's answer to these pressing questions must be his own per- 
sonal answer, based on his own individual experience, if it is to be any- 
thing vital to him or any practical help to others. But if this is true, each 
one must also see that his answer can never be more than a tentative one. 
He must realize how very narrow the range of his vision must be; how 
infinitely small a part of the whole varied experience of our race, which 
is histoty, can be mastered in one short span of life or even in many. 
All history should be a lesson in humility to us historians, but there is 
no more striking lesson than the present world crisis, in many of its most 
important aspects wholly unpredicted, if not unpredictable, even at the 
opening of this twentieth century. 

To orie in a boat at sea the horizon seems to recede into infinity on 
every side, but if he is a seaman, he knows he is only looking over the 
brim into nothingness. | 

In a troubled time like our own, in thinking of our inherited institu- 
tions and ideas, one sometimes feels as cld Thomas Fuller did in 1655 
on the completion of his Church History of Britain, when, as he says in 
his preface, “An ingenious Gentleman some moneths since in Jest-earnest 
advised me to make hast with my History, for fear (saith he) lest the 
_ Church of England be ended before the History thereof.” 

In this period of perplexity, we naturally wonder what service history 
can render in solving the problems of cur country and of the world. 

e are asking ourselves how we, as historians, can do our part and 
what that part may be. No words seem more aptly to express this mood 
or to make clear our own present doubts and fears and hopes than the 
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moving preface of an English pamphleteer of 1643 who signed himself 
“An Earnest desirer of his Countrie's Peace”: 

When a Patient lies sicke under the destroying paroxismes of a Fever, 
every stander-by will be telling his Medicine, though he be no Physitian: O 
then let no Sonne of this State account it presumption in me, for putting in: 
my judgement, and speaking that which I conceive might, if not remove, yet 
mitigate this fatall distemperature of our common Mother: at another time 
perhaps it might be censurable, but in this exigence laudable. 

For whether we like to admit it or not, we know we are to a large 
degree the creatures of habit, and the makers o£ history are no exception; 
they always have been and always will be guided in their actions rightly 
or wrongly by what they conceive to be the results of past experience, by 
the "lessons of history"; at least they will attempt to justify these actions 
or to secure popular assent to them by an appeal to the past. “It is these 
lessons of history that we want", I once heard it said by an eminent 
professor of pedagogy, and we do want them; but I was glad it was 
pedagogy and not history he professed, for he added that it was only the 
lessons, not the history, that we needed. In the schools, two or three 
weeks, he thought, would be enough for the history itself. This cer- 
tainly is "to make haste with our history", and perhaps it is this very 
widespread unthinking haste of today that best indicates the most help- 
ful contribution we can make as students of history. Some “lessons of 
history" we know will always be drawn, some "lessons of history" will 
always be acted on. Our part is to see that these really are tbe lessons 
of history. 

It is not as easy a part as it might seem at first sight. Especially in 
times like this we are in a hurry lest the institutions we study "be 
ended before the History thereof". We are anxious—too anxious—to 
find a short cut. 

In this connection we are often told that each generation will rewrite 
its history of the past. Even if it does not wholly reconstruct this past, it 
will make its own choice of the parts to be noted, and these parts will be 
precisely those which are uppermost at the time when the history is 
written. One scarcely needs to be told that this is so, but some have told 
us more. They have not only admitted the fact that this is done. They 
have said it ought to be done. At times they have implied, if they have 
not actually said, that what is out-of-date now ought to be eliminated 
from history. Others have put it a little differently, perhaps a little less 
crudely. It is humanly impossible, they say, even to approximate in ott 
words the complex of innumerable facts and forces that made the life of 
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any part of the past. The historian at most can make only a selection, 
and a woefully inadequate one at the best. This is too true, though one 
might question whether it is any more true of some parts of the past 
than of the actual present. 
But again these defeatists, for they are defeatists, would tell us more. 
. Because it can never be done perfectly, it should not be attempted at all. 
At times they seem even to make a merit of our obvious, but unfortunate, 
defects. Why not admit that all our histories are after all little better 
than fiction, little more than impressionistic pictures? And isn't it better 
so? The writing of history, they tell us, is only an “act of faith". One 
convincing proof of the inadequacy of this phrase of an eminent pre- 
decessor on this rostrum is the tale of his own distinguished contribu- 
tions to history. E 
Styles change in history as they do in women's garments, but some- 
times the latter revert too. When some of us were youngsters we were 
taught to look up to the aims and aspirations of Leopold von Ranke as 
a guide. Now this is all changed. We find ourselves as professed his- 
torians engulfed in the general wave of pessimism, economic, political, 
and intellectual, which has been sweeping over the world since the Great 
War. . Because we now know we can never achieve the full objectivity .. 
which Ranke preached, we are told that we should neyer make an effort 
to do so. Let us rest content with the subjective. It is all we can ever 
reach, all that can have any truth or value for us. Objective truth is a | 
chiniera. History is only an “act of faith". This intellectual weariness 
is no new thing in the world. Plato spent his life in combating it among 
the Sophists. Today the world is again in a sophistic mood—1 am 
using the word, of course, without any modern sinister meaning. There 
is a general distrust of reason. Behavicrists would have us believe that 
blind animal instinct alone determines human destiny, and fervid “ 
nationalists are setting up the menace of a particular tribal culture 
against the historical verdicts of universal human reason. Such sub- 
jectivism usually ends in a complete skepticism. As Gorgias said in the 
Socratic dialogue, even if there were an objective truth, we could never 
only drawing imaginary portraits and vistas that never were on sea or ` 
land. No doubt it is a good thing thus to know our own limitations. 
In the past, without question, we have known too many things that were 
“not so, and we shall never know more than a little of what is so. Some 
- distrust of ourselves is not a bad thing. As one result, we shall probably 
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be spared some further excursions into prophecy under the name of the 
"philosophy of history". 

But with all due deference to the considerations just recited, the his- 
torian is after all faced with the brutal fact that some things did actually 
happen in the past, and that some record of these happenings sometimes 
survives. And if these things happened, they had definite historical 
causes and results of which we often have some account remaining, even 
if incomplete. 

How, in common sense, dare anyone say that we can know absolutely 
nothing positive about these past transactions, even if we cannot know 
all, even if we can know but little? And why should we be content 
merely to tint our picture with the colors that suit the changing taste of 
our own time? I am impressed by the sober words of the late Professor 
Toutjn the opening part of his great work on English medieval admin- 
istrative institutions. ‘They seem to reflect more of the general aims and 
purposes of Ranke than of some later enes. “We investigate the past,” 
he says, “not to deduce practical political lessons, but to find out what 
really happened.” 

We may not agree unreservedly with the first half of this sentence, 
but what serious historian can question the second? And if we inves- 
tigate the past “to.find out what really happened", knowing all the time 
that we can never truly find out anything whatsoever, why should we 
waste our time? Why not turn at once to historical romance? ‘Too 
much of our written history even now is actually historical romance, 
and there may be a danger that much more will be. Biography seems to 
be turning that way, and already there are more than hints in certain 
parts of the world that all past history must be rewritten for a present 
purpose. In these days of propaganda, propagandist history is not likely 
to be neglected. Just let me give you a short extract from one interesting 
older example of it. 

The author, John Aylmer, later bishop of London, is particularly 
bitter against the French—the date of the book, 1559, is significant— 
and asks “Are they Giaunts, are they conquerours, or monarks of the 
world? No good Englishe men they be effeminate Frenchmen: Stoute 
in bragge, but nothing in dede. . . . They be your slaves and tributaries.” 
They are in fear of the English, he says, "and it is no marvaile, for we 
have thorow Gods help ever had the better of them. . . . "When durst 
these meacockes mete us in the field? or if they did: went they not 
weepynge awaye? .... We have a fewe hunting termes and pedlars 
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French in the lousye lawe, brought in by the Normanes, yet remayning: 
But the language and customes bee Englyshe and Saxonyshe.” “We 
live in paradise. England is the paradise and not Italy, as commonly they 
call it.” And here in the margin the acthor has added, "God is English”! 

You laugh, but how much more fantastic is this than some things 
written or taught or promoted in our own time? If such is the rewriting 
of one's history for his own generation—or his own nation—then some 
of us may prefer, with Professor Tout, to stick to the more humdrum 
task of trying “to find out what really happened”, even if we know in 
advance that we can never find it all out. And few serious students of the 
history of English institutions, I think, would venture to deny that this 
more patient method in Professor Tout’s own hands has actually re- 
sulted in a truly measurable increase in our positive knowledge of "what 
really happened". 

There is, of course, a sense in which each generation not only does, 
but undoubtedly should, rewrite past aistory for itself. For example, no 
one could deny that our modern concern in the material things of life— 
whether that itself be good or bad—has led to an appreciation of their 
importance in the past, fuller and probably more just than the views of 

some cf the older historians. But when this leads, as it sometimes does, 
to a treatment of some past periods on the assumption that these same 
material or economic factors must have been just as prominent then as 
they are now in the political or intellectual development of the time— 
when this is done, we get in the name of history a distortion in place 
of an interpretation. 

When kept within proper limits, this general kind of revision has, it 
is true, resulted in a very great enrichment of our history; but it is a 
mistake to think of it as the only kind; indeed, it is the principal con- 
tention of this paper that the most valuable of the newer interpretations 
of that history are now to be found in a quarter not only different from 
this, but almost directly opposite to it. 'The most serious defects in our 
existing histories of past institutions—the kind of histories with which 
I am most familiar—lie, not in any undue suppression of modern modes 
of thought and action, but rather in their untimely intrusion. Thus the 
chief advances made in the recent study of these institutional develop- 
ments have come from a recognition of such defects. And I venture to 
predict with some confidence that any further improvement we may ever 
be able to make over our predecessors in this study in the years to come, 
any firm building we may succeed in erecting on the foundations they 
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have laid, is likely to be in large part the result of a still clearer recogni- 
tion of these defects and of a still further application to history of the 
canon which Sir Edward Coke once laid down for law: contemporanea 
expositio fortissima est. 

Infractions of this rule naturally come oftener in some kinds of history 
than in others and are far more frequent for certain periods. For con- 
temporary or recent history the danger is slight, for there familiarity 
with present-day conditions forms the necessary basis of all accurate his- 
torical judgments; and even in ancient history the faults are likely to be 
of a very different kind. You will notice that most of the illustrations 
of our retrogressive modernism come rom the institutional develop- 
ment of the Middle Ages and after. This is the period from which we 
can trace our own familiar institutions in a continuous development. 
It is the stage of growth immediately behind us, in which were laid the 
foundations on which our social and political fabric still stands. Thus it 
is just because these institutions are so peculiarly our own and yet during 
their earlier growth so fundamentally different in character from what 
they have now become, that the temptation is so great to slur over the 
historical stages in their evolution. Probably for no other period is it so 
necessary or so difficult to observe in our thinking and writing the cau- 
tion of Maitland when he says, "We shall have to think away distinc- 
tions which seem to us as clear as the sunshine; we must think our- 
selves back into a twilight. This we must do, not in a haphazard fashion, 
but of set purpose, knowing what we are doing." 

Actual changes like this in our attitude toward particular historical 
problems have, however, not as a rule come about wholesale, or from any 
"set purpose". They have usually come piecemeal because someone has 
been steeping himself in the thought and motives of some past epoch by 
extensive and careful reading of the records or writings of the time, and 
one day wakes up to find—usually to his utter amazement—that this 
thought or these motives and institutions are not at all the ones he has 
been reading about all these years in the standard modern books. Then 
he gets to work. If I may be pardoned a personal allusion, I can never 
forget the shock—it was really consternation rather than mere surprise— 
when I suddenly realized that men like Lambarde or Fitzherbert in 
Elizabeth’s time, when they spoke of a parliament, were thinking of 
something in many ways very different from what I had learned. It is 
a little shocking to find the actual makers or the contemporary recorders 
of the past saying or doing or thinking something entirely different 
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from the thing we have always had in mind, or, what is worse, have even 


been teaching to others as history. 

But such shocks do not commonly arise out of the consciousness that 
our received notions of earlier historical developments fail to square 
with modern conditions. On the contrary, nine times out of ten it is 
just because these notions are too modern that the historian finally 
discovers that they do not fit the actual facts, that they furnish no ex- 
planation at all, or an obviously inadequate or even a distorted explana- 
tion of past movements and actions. 

To see if this is true or not, it might be profitable to look at a few 
specitic instances of revisions made in recent years in the field of our 
own earlier institutions which historical scholars have accepted generally 


as improvements. It is most interesting to compare, for example, the- 


older traditional conception of these institutions in England just after 
the Conquest with the cne now prevailing. The former is concisely stated 
in Freeman's Growth of the English Constitution, first published in 
1872, and still survives in some of our textbooks; the latter is brilliantly 
set forth in Professor Stenton’s First Century of English Feudalism, 
which appeared in 1932. To Freeman, apparently nearly as much as to 
Bishop Aylmer in the sixteenth century, all “the language and customes 
bee Englyshe and Saxonyshe". The words of our greatest modern 
master in this field are strikingly different. They were written by F. W. 
Maitland in 1895, or just before. He admits, as everyone must, that the 
Conqueror could not and did not "sweep away English law and put 
Norman law in its stead”, nor ever intended to do so; but he sees, never- 
theless, “cne indelible mark" which the Conquest “has stamped forever 
on the whole body of cur law". He continues: 

Tt would be hardly too much to say, that at the present day almost all 
our words that have a definite legal import are in a certain sense French 
words. . . . Earl was not displaced by count, sheriff was not displaced by 
viscount; our King, our Queen, our lords, our knights of the shire are 
English; our aldermen are English if our mayors are French; but our parlia- 
ment and its statutes, our privy council and its ordinances, our peers, our 
barons, the commons of the realm, the sovereign, the state, the nation, the 
people are French; our citizens are French and our burgesses more French 
than English. . . . In the province of justice and police with its fines, its gaols 
and its prisons, its constables, its arrests, we must, now that outlawry is a 
thing of the past, go as far as the gallows if we would find an English 
institution. 

The date of the final conquest of Freach over English in tlie courts 
Maitland significantly puts rather in 1166 than 1066, at the time of 
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Henry Il's Assize of Clarendon instead of the Battle of Hastings, 
and he goes on to warn us that this fundamental change in language 
must be the index of much more. These may be only terms of law, but 
they touch life in all its phases. For "Language", he says, "is no mere 
instrument which we can control at will; it controls us. Ít is not a small 
thing that a law-book produced in the England of the thirteenth century 
will look very like some statement of a French coutume and utterly 
unlike the Sachsenspiegel." When we pass from these more general 
matters to specific events of this period, the difference appears even more 
marked between the old interpretation and the new. Let us take the 
farhous Salisbury oath of 1086, which brings up “perhaps the obscurest 
question in Anglo-Norman history", as Professor Stenton says. Speak- 
ing of it in his Norman Conquest, Freeman attacks certain "ingenious 
writers", because—to quote his own words—"they have picked out, as 
the act by which a Feudal System was introduced in England, the very 
act by which William's far-seeing wisdom took care that no Feudal 
System ever should grow up in England". These “ingenious writers" are 
chiefly lawyers, and in speaking of them Freeman says he is tempted to 
refer to St. Luke, XI, 52, which, by the way, reads as follows: “Woe unto 
you Lawyers: for ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye entered 
not in yourselves, and them that were entering in, ye hindered.” Fol- 
lowing the Peterborough Chronicle, Freeman seems also to accept its 


statement that some 60,000 freemen took that oath in that unique . 


"Gemót of Salisbury", which destroyed feudalism forever in England. 

To Professor Stenton, on the. other hand, the same transaction ap- 
pears simply as an application on a large scale of the normal and widely 
extended feudal institution of liege homage, and he says "its authority 
was in accordance with the strictest feudal principles". Furthermore, in 
his view it was not all the freemen who took the oath at Salisbury, nor 
even the mere knights, but only "the leading mesne tenants, men with 
military resources of their own, and the personal influence which birth 
and experience gave. .. . And the social custom of the time regarded 
such men as barons ‘whosesoever men they were’.” Such a feudal and 
aristocratic interpretation is a far cry from Freeman’s glowing Germanic 
democracy. F 

Another important institution of the same period furnishing a similar 


illustration of the change in historical treatment is the county court and . 


the membership of that court under the Norman kings. Even Bishop 
Stubbs seemed to regard attendance at the court as a privilege or honor 
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so much cherished in twelfth century England that King Henry I found 
it necessary in a writ which still survives to restore the frequency and 
regularity of its meetings after a period of interruption. A more recent 
view is somewhat different. Attendance at these courts was no honor 
that members prized or communities sought for. Instead, this attendance 
was a nuisance to those members and a burden of service upon those 
communities which should not be exacted any oftener than precedent 
warranted. The well-known writ of Henry I for holding the county and: 
hundred courts, it is thought, is not then, as Stubbs and his predecessors 
assumed, an order for the holding of these courts oftener than before; 
it is a command that they should meet less often. The amount of swit at 
court shall not be increased for the local communities; as the contem- 
porary author of the so-called Laws of Henry I puts it, they are not “to 
be worried further by any wearisome burdens” (nee ullis ultra fatiga- 
tionibus agitari). The grievance redressed here is not too little represen- 
tation, but too much. Like changes have taken place in our modern ac- 
counts of the nature of the central assembly, the Great Council or 
Magnum Concilium. It is now usually thought of as essentially a meet- 
ing of tenants-in-chief in response to a royal summons to acquit their 
lands of a strictly feudal obligation, the obligation of counsel. This has 
diverged pretty far from Freeman’s conception of a great national as- 
sembly at whose meetings “the whole people had an acknowledged right 
to attend”. What was formerly considered a national privilege turns out 
to be only a feudal Japi 

Such revisions of Anglo Norman history all tend in one direction, 
and they may be considered sound or unsound, but no one can deny 
that they are momentous. They amount to a fundamental change in 
our notion of the whole of the social and political institutions in opera- 
tion in that important period. They modify our ideas respecting almost 
every side of men's life at the time. 

None of them, however, seems to have been prompted by any feeling 
that earlier historians had neglected the forces of the present in their 
treatment of the past. The changes noted above in our ideas about Nor- 
man England have come almost invariably from an enlarged estimate of 
the importance of feudal relations in the life of that period; and yet, if 
there is one thing conspicuous by its absence in the life and thought of 
our own time, it is feudalism. What really produced this great change, 
then, was no reading in of modern modes of thought or action, but 
a reading out. It has resulted from no attempt, conscious or uncon- 
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scious, to rewrite this part of the past in our own terms, but rather from 
a realization, born of careful research iato the records of the time, that 
those records actually tell a story different from the one we have hitherto 
accepted as history. 

Turning from the twelfth to the thirteenth century, we find similar 
changes of emphasis or of interpretation. One of these, at least, seems 
to have won the assent of historical scholars generally. 

Mtn 1853 Sir Edward Creasy described the Great Charter of King 
John as “a solemn instrument deliberately agreed on by the King, the 
prelates, the great barons, the gentry, the burghers, the yeomanry, and 
all the freemen of the realm”. Of the famous words of its thirty-ninth 
chapter, “except by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of 
the land”, he said, “I believe that the trial by peers here spoken of means 
trial by jury. The words will bear this meaning; it is certainly impos- 
sible to give them any other satisfactary meaning.” The clause guar- 
antees “full protection for property and person to every human being 
who breathes English air”. This is a fair statement of the opinion of 
historians pretty generally in 1853, and no doubt it is law, for this identifi- 
cation of the feudal trial by peers and our trial by jury is made in many 
cf our own state constitutions. But good law may be pretty bad history. 
Needless to say, no reputable historian accepts this view today, though it 
lives on in Fourth of July orations and no doubt will for years to come. 
Less generally accepted perhaps, but no less significant, is an apparent 
change in the attitude of historians toward the annulment of Magna 
Carta by Pope Innocent III. It has been usual to see in it something of 
a papal attack on the independence of an English church. Even as late 
as 1914 Mr. McKechnie could say that "the conception of an English 
Church that was something more than a mere branch of the church 
universal, began to take clearer shape", when English churchmen found 
that John was receiving sympathy and support from Rome. If there is 
any contemporary evidence that can be fairly interpreted in this sense, 
I do not know what it is. The reasors for the revocation given in the 
bull itself seem ample; they are chiedy the compulsion under which 
John’s promises had been extorted and the surrender of royal authority 
which these promises involved. The fizst of these grounds is too obvious 
to need comment, the second is far more interesting constitutionally; but 
on either ground it is hard to avoid the conclusion that the pope could 
scarcely have given any other decision than he did; while the belief that 
Langton and John’s other clerical opponents saw in it any attack on 
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their national church looks like just another of these anachronisms we 
have been tracing, which it is the business of the historian to disprove. 
Historians have thought and apparently still often think they find a 
sort of national declaration of independence of the canon law of the 
Universal Church in the famous declaration by the barons at Merton in 
1236, Nolumus leges Angliae mutari—" We are unwilling that the laws 
of England be changed.” This nationalistic explanation seems still to 
be the one generally accepted, and a good deal of eloquence has been 
expended on these patriotic barons. But a revisionist with contemporary 
evidence in mind must have his doubts. No man in England in 1236, 
noble or non-noble, layman or ecclesiastiz, would have dreamt of chal- 
lenging the church's exclusive right to define legitimacy—the particular 
question then at issue—or to determine it in a particular case in its 
own courts. The barons do not say they repudiate cannon law; they 
do not even say they repudiate the church's definition of legitimacy; 
they claim for themselves no jurisdiction over legitimacy generally; they 
only say that in determining a right of succession to English land, which 
is a proprietary right, the king's courts will follow the ancient English 
land law relative to succession in cases of illegitimacy in preference to 
any other rule. It might be added that although the Statute of Merton, 
of which this is one of the sections, is always printed among the Statutes 
of the Realm, it antedates any surviving statute roll, and how it originally 
got the name and authority of a statute must be considered now a ques- 
tion of-much greater doubt, since the recent notable investigations of 
Messrs. Richardson and Sayles into the history of the early statutes. 
Other instances of the same thing will no doubt occur to you. This 
same antedated nationalism that formed our traditional estimate of the 
Statute of Merton and inspired McKechn‘e’s criticisms of Innocent III’s 
revocation of Magna Carta has also suggested similar modern objec- 
tions to the arbitration of St. Louis in 1264, in which he declared that 
the Provisions of Oxford of 1258 were vaid, even though enacted with 
Henry II's formal assent, because they were an infringement of the 
king’s royal authority. It has not always been sufficiently noticed that 
this constitutional objection of St. Louis is the same that Innocent III 
had made against parts of Magna Carta, nor has enough weight been 
given to this and to other contemporary evidence for the existence at 
this time in England of a constitutional principle which seems to forbid 
even the king himself, much more any of the king’s subjects, to “blemish” 
the rights of the crown, and renders null and void even a royal act 
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which attempts it. If such a principle was in existence then, St. Louis' 
decision, like Innocent III's, was probably the only one that could be 
justified then or now, in view of all the circumstances of the case. 

Similarly, of course, these considerations must affect our estimate of 
Simon de Montfort and bis work. We may admire as much as before 
the nobility of his character and aims and recognize the great significance 

A of his acts and proposals, but we are ‘ess likely now to call this nobility 
patriotism or to defend those acts as constitutional. In the same way, 
and for much the same reasons, important recent historical research into 
the origins of English representation has made it impossible any longer 
to refer to him, as the German historian Pauli did, as "The Founder of 

' the House of Commons". 

_ What the retrospective nationalism of the older histories has done 
in this way for the work of Simon de Montfort, retrospective constitu- 
tionalism has done for the administration of King Edward I. He was 
the hero of Stubbs's great constitutional epic. Now he is regardéd rather 
as'a champion of prerogative than of constitutionalism; but to think of 
him thus, as a man of his own time rather than of a later time, is in no 
way really to detract from the nobility of his character or the true great- 
ness of his designs. If one thing in his reign more than another might 
serve to illustrate our changing historical views, it is what I could now 
probably speak of without risk as "the Myth of the Model Parliament". 

So we might go on to the revaluations of the great ordinances of 
1311 and the Statute of York- which repealed them and enacted what 
Stubbs, in his constitutional enthusiasm, regarded as the provision estab- 
lishing the share of the commons in legislation. We might pass to the 
great ecclesiastical statutes of the middle of Edward IM’s reign, the 
statutes of Provisors and Praemunire, and Maitland's classic exposure of 
their nationalistic interpreters and the naive non sequitur that they had 
proved the'existence of: an opposition to papal authority among the 
English clergy because they had been able to show an opposition to the 
clergy among thé English laity. 

‘When we reached the Tudors in a survey of this kind it might seem 
at last that we liad come to à period in which historical revision was to 
take a more modern form, something possibly almost like a rewriting in 
terms of'our own day. For so far as there has been any recent revision 
in the historian’s conception of this epoch it has seemed to incline to'a 
softening of the old accepted phrase “Tudor absolutism” as a character- 
ization of the time. At last we might seem to need a little more modern 
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constitutionalism instead of reactionary antiquarianism if we were to 
reach a just estimate of the period. Like most such sweeping phrases, 
“Tudor absolutism” does cover a multitude of sins, not only past but 
present. In the reign of Henry VIII, at least, there is plenty of oppres- 
sion, much injustice, at times intolerable cruelty. There can be no doubt 
of that, but can we properly call it a despctism? Strictly, it was not. The 
king had great power, and at times he greatly abused what he had, but 
he certainly did not legally have all power: there were limits to what he 
could’ legitimately do. His mere will was not law. It is impossible to 
characterize the Tudor reigns as an absolutism or a despotism in any 
proper sense of those terms. 

‘Bishop Aylmer has been quoted foi his fantastic chauvinism, but 
when he could forget that, he was a remarkably keen observer, and he 
might be quoted again in this connection: 


But to what purpose is all this? To declare that it is not in England so 
dangerous a matter to have a woman ruler, as men take it to be—If on the 
other‘part, the regement were such as all hanged upon the King's or quene's 
will, and not upon the lawes written; if she might decre ànd make lawes 
alone,. without her senate; if she judged offences according to her wisdom, 
and not by limitation of statutes and laws; if she might dispose alone of war 
and peace; if, to be short, she were a mer monarch, and not a mixed ruler, 
you might peradventure make me fear the matter the more, and the less 
defend the cause. . 


- 


That is a very remarkable statement of constitutionalism: tò be 
written in 1559, and there is plenty of other contemporary evidence in 
support o£ it which I cannot stop to cite. Clearly we must temper our 
phrase, "Tudor absolutism". But is this because it is too modern to fit 
the facts, or because it is not modern enough? The answer to that 
question depends on another—whether despotism or absolutism is itself 
a medieval or à modern form or ideal of government. Without doubt 
it is modern, not medieval In fact, in sixteenth century England 
medieval constitutionalism was fighting for its life against the new, the 
more modern despotic tendencies, but it survived there. In sixteenth 
century France the same battle was going on, but the outcome was 
different; there modern absolutism replaced an older constitutionalism, 
to last till the Revolution of 1789; the “tempered monarchy” of earlier 
times gave way before the personal rulé of the Bourbon kings. What 
we still chiefly need, then, even for Tudor England, if we are to com- 
prehend it better, is a more thorough understanding not so much of its 
modern innovations as of its great medieval heritage. 
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Need I cite more examples of such anachronisms as these? Because 
they were political liberals, St. Thomas Aquinas must now be made over 
into a modern Whig and Cardinal Bellarmine into a democrat; because 
they believed in a restricted royal prerogative, men like Sir John Eliot 
and Sir Matthew Hale have to be turned into preposterous parliamen- 
‘tary Austinians. This is about the last and the worst case of this kind 
of procedure. Lessons may be got in this fashion, no doubt, but they will 
not be the lessons of history. The quickes- and the surest way of finding 
the present in the past, but hardly the soundest, is to put it there first. 

The illustrations above have practically all been taken from the 
earlier history of our own constitutionalism in the mother country, but 
further illustrations, equally pertinent, will no doubt occur to you from 
historical fields other than the constitutional and from other lands than 
England. 

But here someone may object. He may say, as Glaucon said to 
Socrates in Plato's Republic, that this rehearsal thus far has been all 
negative. If it is true that some measure of objective history can really 
be reached, as has been maintained, then one ought to be able to point 
to something positive in that history, something not completely vitiated 
by the fallacies we have been tracing. . j 

It is with a good deal of hesitation that I would venture to put for- 
ward one or two general political principles that do seem to accord with 
the words and actions of men throughout the earlier part of our con- 
stitutional history and yet have persisted to our own time or almost to 
it—principles, therefore, that may possiblv survive the tests by which we 
have ventured to discard some others. Probably the best way to suggest 
these principles here is in the form of a commentary on one of the texts 
that expresses them best. It is the well-known line o£ Bracton in which 
he says, Rex non debet esse sub homine, sed sub Deo et lege—"The 
king ought not to be under a man but under God and the law." It 
would be hard to fix on any sentence outside Scripture more quoted in , 
our later constitutional struggles than.this, but the way it has usually 
been quoted is rather amazing. How many times we have all seen the 
last part of this maxim repeated, “under God and the law"! But. how 
often do we ever see a quotation of the first part—"non sub homine", 
not under a man? Yet Bracton himself put both these parts together, 
and he put “non sub homine" first. Some English royalists of the seven- 
teenth century quoted the first part of Bracton’s sentence arid. stopped 
there; many more on the parliamentary side repeated the last part and 
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began with it. Practically none, to my knowledge, made use of both 
parts of Bracton's statement, and this is probably not surprising. It is 
always a favorite trick of propagandists to quote half a sentence and 
carefully omit the rest. But how shall we explain the fact that sober 
historians in'later times have in this case done the same thing and kept 
on doing it? Why have we all gone on for ages repeating the words, 
"under God and the law", and as regularly omitting, "not under a 
man"? If we could answer those two questions satisfactorily, we might 
find that we had incidentally answered some others of very general his- 
torical significance and possibly even of some practical importance to 
the world today. 

The king, Bracton says, should have no man over him, but he should 
have over him the law. In ignoring the former part of this statement we 
are no doubt assuming that it does not fit our modern conditions, that 
it is untrue for us.) That assumption might be questioned; but historians 
seem to have assumed even more than this, and the present argument 
is addressed to historians. In virtually suppressing this first part of 
Bracton’s explicit statement, “not under a man”, we appear also to con- 
demn him, tacitly at least, of a misunderstanding of the political condi- 
tions in his own day. We reason, I take it, somewhat as follows Braé- 
ton has said that the king should be under the law. This can mean one 
thing only; namely, that others either stand over the king to impose a 
penalty on him if he bréaks or exceeds this law, or have at least an 
authority, independent of him, to oppose his acts. It can mean nothing 
less than this; therefore, our author's assertion which contradicts it, that 
none should be over the king and none equal with him, must be just a 
slip. It cannot be coupled with the words "sub lege"; it is obviously un- 
true, and therefore Bracton must have been in error in making it. I 
have called this an assumption. It looks more like presumption. We' 
in the twentieth century are venturing to tell the ablest English con- 
stitutionalist of the thirteenth that he is all wrong about his own country 
and his own times, that we know more about it than he did. Suppose, 
then, we should adopt the more modest alternative, at least as a tem- 
porary hypothesis, should assume that the discrepancies in Bracton may 
after all be more apparent than real, and should set to work seriously 
to examine the institutions and ideas of Bracton's time for contem- 
porary indications as to the accuracy of his statements or the possibility 
of reconciling seeming contradictions in them. ; | 

There is no need to bring evidence to show the general acceptance 
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of the second part of Bracton’s maxim, “sub Deo et lege”, either in his 
own time or by modern historians. It is generally admitted, though 
hardly sufficiently to account for all the facts of the sixteenth century. 
The part requiring proof is the first part, “non sub homine”. Yet, what 
Socrates says of justice in Platos Republic may be equally applicable 
here—"what we were looking for has all this while been rolling before 
our feet and we never saw it". For what büt a constitutional doctrine 
like Bracton's could have led Innocent III to quash a king's charter be- 
cause it contained a loss or surrender of royal right (regalis jurts dis- 
pendium); what but this could have been in the mind of St. Louis in 
1264 when he declared that King Henry III "should have full power in 
his realm and government free of control" (plenam potestatem et liberum 
regimen habeat in regno suo); or on what other principle can we ac- 
count for parliament's repeal in 1322 of aa ordinance already assented 
to by the king, ostensibly of his own "free will"? 

There are many other evidences of the existence and the continuance 
of this constitutional principle of Bracton’s, and one of the most in- 
teresting comes late in the fifteenth century, in the very heyday of the 
so-called “Lancastrian constitution” and from the greatest of Lancastrian 
"constitutionalists", Sir John Fortescue. In the famous and oft-quoted 
phrase by which he characterizes the existing English monarchy, “regi- 
men politicum et regale", Fortescue couples together "politicum" and 
"regale", just as Bracton did the two like parts of his maxim; and if 
Bracton's two statements contradict each other, so do Fortescue's. We 
must, in fact, condemn practically all medieval authorities as muddle- 
headed if there is not justification for every part of Bracton's dictum.. 

The explanation of all this confusion is simple enough. We his- 
torians have been confusing two things that contemporaries were always 
careful to distinguish, restriction and control. 'They held that the king’s 
authority was legally restricted, or bounded, or "limited" in its extent— 
"sub Deo et lege", a "regimen politicum", as Fortescue put it; but it 
does not follow that they did not, or that they should not believe that 
his rule was at the same time "free"—"non sub homine", in Fortescue’s 
terms a "regimen regale", a "regimen liberum" in St. Louis’. 

One part of Bracton’s sentence has to do with the extent, the other 
with the manner of royal government. The confusion of these two is 
no mistake of contemporaries; it seems to be our own, and probably no 
similar lack of discrimination has ever caused more serious misrepresen- 
tations of history than this unfortunate failure to distinguish medieval 
limitation from modern control. 
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To the end almost of the sixteenth century English constitutional 
history is not fully clear without some reference to this old distinction. - 
In 1587, in Cavendish’s case, Elizabeth bowed when the judges ignored 
her express command to transfer an office from one man to another— 
the command was ultra vires; but in 1575 the intrepid Peter Wentworth 
had been sent to the Tower for even discussing the exercise of the queen’s 
authority as "supreme governor" —that was an attempt at control. 

Even the process by which this older notion of limitation gradually 
grew into something more, in the development of a real control by a 
representative parliament becoming more and more conscious of eits 
power—even this, in its full historical significance, is likely to escape us 
if we have no appreciation of the older ideas and institutions out of 
which the new ones grew. The Winning of the Initiative by the House 
of Commons, as Professor Notestein has so aptly termed this great 
change, can never have much real meaning for us if we allow ourselves 
to forget that this initiative did, after all, have to be won. 

In Bracton's line, Rex non debet esse sub homine, sed sub Deo et 
lege, we have apparently, at least one positive principle of lasting im- 
portance, a faithful summation of medieval politics; and in the later 
modification of it we might find a considerable part of the modern. 
Consideration of it seems to point to the fact that we must distinguish 
pretty carefully in our history between autocracy and despotism; it seems 
to indicate that the medieval king was an autocrat, was absolute in the 
sense of having no superior, but was anything but despotic, in that his 
jura regalia left off where the rights of his subjects began. He was in 
fact limited but not controlled. 

When we look for survivals of such principles in later times, after the 
initiative had been won, we must substitute the modern "government" 
for the medieval king, but a modern historian might find some illustra- 
tion of this same old principle in the solidarity of the English cabinet; 
and even the American historian may wonder whether our bills of rights 
which embody this principle may not be a surer safeguard of liberty than 
an overexcension of checks and balances which violate it in making 
government innocuous only by making it ineffective, and by splitting it 
up do little else than render it irresponsible. 

As historians, our real task is with history, not with its application; 
but when troubles come upon us, the question will always emerge—it 
will not down—whether it belongs to the historian, even if not strictly 
as a historian, to find in all these facts and developments, assuming 
them to be accurate, any lessons of value that may be practically useful. 
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I sincerely believe that it does; but like that other "earnest desirer of 
` his countrie's peace" already referred to, if I tried to urge any such 
lessons for our present troubles, I should be "telling my medicine" only 
as a bystander, and not as a physician. If there are any practical infer- 
ences to be drawn from this jumbled survey, therefore, I leave them 
for you to draw. 

C. H. MclrwarN. 


Flarvard University. 


EXPEDICIO BILLARUM ANTIQUITUS 
An UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER oF ErsvNcE's TREATISE ON PARLIAMENT 


I 


ALL students of seventeenth century English parliamentary history 
are familiar with the important treatise by Henry Elsynge, The Manner 
of Holding Parliaments in England. ‘The development of parliament 
in the seventeenth century is, indeed, reflected to a notable degree in the 
literature of the period. From the latter half of the reign of James I to 
the end of the seventeenth century there was a constant, almost yearly, 
increase in the amount of literature relating to parliament. Much of it 
was occasioned directly by the long struggle between the crown and 
parliament and was propagandist in motive and controversial in nature. 
There is, however, still another type of seventeenth century parliamen- 
tary literature. This consists of learned treatises on parliament in its 
various aspects: its origin, nature, powers, and procedure. Among these 
treatises, that by Henry Elsynge stands out as a:peculiarly authoritative 
and learned account. It was completed in 1625, a fact attested by 
Elsynge’s own autograph draft, which is to be found in the Harleian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. The treatise is number 1342 of 
that collection and will be referred to hereafter as Harl. MS. 1342. The 
manuscript bears the Latin title Modus tenendi Parliamentum apud 
Anglos and at the end, on folio 157, the following date and signature: 


3 Maij: 1625 H: Elsynge 
~ Cler. par: i 


Although the treatise was completed in 1625, it was not published until 
1660. There were several subsequent editions, the latest being that of 
1768, under the editorship of Thomas Tyrwhit, the philologist, who 
was clerk of the house of commons from 1762 to 1768.* This last edi- 
tion is in every sense the best, since it was carefully collated with 
Elsynge's draft and is thus an accurate copy. All further references to 
the printed treatise will be to-this edition of 1768. 

Henry Elsynge’s active connection with the house of lords, as clerk 
of the parliaments, began in March, 1620, when he was appointed deputy 


1 The various editions are those of 1660, 1662, 1663, 1675, 1679, and 1768. 
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to the then clerk, Robert Bowyer, his uncle by marriage. Bowyer died 
almost immediately after this, and Elsynge was sworn in as clerk on 
March 21, 1620, and held the office until his death in 1635.^ His attend- 
ance on the house of lords and his consequent intimate acquaintance 
with the procedure of parliament, together with that scholarly inclina- 
tion which led him to use with care and ciligence all available records, 
are alone sufficient to render his treatise worthy of the serious considera- 
tion which it has received. 

.It is evident that this treatise was intended by the author to be 
only a part of a larger work; that it was, in fact, to be the first part or 
book of such a work was known by Tyrwhit. There are a number of 
references in the printed treatise which support this. For example, in 
speaking of the commons' care to maintain their privileges in relation to 
the lords, Elsynge writes: "they have appropriated more unto themselves 
of late than ever they claimed heretofore; I mean, judicature, which they 
ever disclaimed; as shall be shewn hereafter"? Elsynge does not recur to 
the subject of judicature in the printed treatise. There is a similar refer- 
ence in chapter VIII on "Receivers and Triers of Petitions". There 
Elsynge writes, in the discussion of the zppointment of receivers and 
triers: "That [record] of 6 Edward 3. saith, Par nostre setgneur le roy & 
«on consell. By his council are here understood those of the privy council, 
who were summoned to Parliament, and not the lords of Parliament, as 
shall be declared elsewhere." Here again the published treatise makes 
no later reference to the subject. These two citations certainly suggest 
that the author planned a'continuation of his work. 

More convincing and specific evidence of this intention, however, is 
to be found in Elsynge's own draft of the treatise. The title page of 
Harl. MS. 1342 indicates very definitely that the published treatise is but 
the first book of a projected larger treatise. It reads: 


Modus tenendi Parliamentum apud Anglos 
In two Bookes 
The first of ye Forme and all things incident thereunto 
The second of matters handled in parlement. ? 


The subjects of the eight chapters of the published treatise are consistent 
with the statement that the first book is to describe “ye Forme and all 


Li 


2 Notes and Queries, CLVI, 118. 

3 Henry Elsynge, The Manner of Holding Parliaments in England, p. 183. 

4 Ibid., p. 268, In all citations the.spelling of the original has been preserved except 
that abbreviations have been completed, 

5 Harl. MS. 1342, f. 1. 
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things incident thereunto”; for herein are discussed “Summons”, “Ap. 
pearances", “Locus et Modus Sedendi”, "Parliament Days”, “Proxies”, 
“De Summonitionis Causa”, “Prolocutor Domus Communis”, and 
“Receivers and Triers of Petitions”. The last paragraph of Harl. MS. 
1342, which is not to be found in the printed treatise, further supports 
the evidence given. by the title page; for Elsynge’s manuscript of chapter 
VIII closes with the words: “Here I will ende this eight [sic] and last 
chapter of this firste booke of Modus tenendi parliamentum. - which I 
collected . .. with noe intent to publishe the same unto any.” ê 

The final and most conclusive piece of evidence to be derived from 
Harl, MS. 1342 shows not only that Elsynge intended to write a second 
book but also that he had made some progress with it. Folio 158, the 
last in the volume, contains, in Elsynge's hand, the table of contents of 
the second book. Thomas Tyrwhit had examined this table of contents, 
and it was on the basis of it that he conjectured that Elsynge intended 
to write a second book, although Tyrwhit himself "found no reason to 
think that Mr. Elsynge made any further progress in this second book".* 
An exact copy of this table of contents follows. The words and numbers 
printed in italics have been struck out in the manuscript, presumably by 
Elsynge, and the crosses in the margin appear there as indicated. 


'The Contents of the Seconde booke. 


Cap. 8. 12. 
begunn, but 
god knowes X r. Warre & Peace. begunn by me. enlarged by 


when I shall - E Sr Robt Cotton. 

finish this X 2. Subsidyes 

booke, - 3, Coronae dignitas & praerogativa Regis. 

Sept: 1625. - N. M. T. 
X 4. Judicature. ES. 
X 5. Peticions & bills, & their proceedings anciently. 
xX 6. Proceedinges on bil's at this daye. 


. 7. Conferences Continuances, adiournements, proro- 
" gacions & dissoluccions of Parlements. 


4 

5 

6 

7. Messages & Conferences. 

8 

8. The Ministerial Officers, & their place & 
9 


. duityes. 
IO. Ordinances. Actes: Statutes. 
include this ro. Rotuli Ordinacionum. Actuum: Statutorum. 
in the next. 8. & the Journall. -booke. 


II. Errata in parliamentis, & by whom CUR 
my owne especially. 


6 Ibid., £. 157. 
T Elsynge, p. viii. 
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Diligent search has failed to discover any publication which could be 
identified with this second book. Moreover, Tyrwhit, whom we have 
quoted above, evidently did not know of either a printed or a manu- 
script version of the second book, either in whole or in part. There is 
reason to conclude, nevertheless, that at least part of this second book 
was written. The first chapter, on war and peace, is said by Elsynge 
himself, in the table of contents, to have been "begunn by me. enlarged 
by Sr Robt Cotton". Presumably, Elsynge refers to Sir Robert Cotton’s 
tract, That the Kings of England have been pleased, usually, to consult 
with their Peers in the great Council, and Commons in Parliament, Of 
Mafriage, Peace and War, published in 1679. How much of this was 
written by Elsynge and how much by Cotton, we cannot tell. 

There is reason to believe that another chapter was written, this by 
Elsynge alone, though it has apparently not been published; namely, 
the fifth chapter, on “Peticions & bills, & their proceedings anciently”. 
The British Museum possesses six manuscript copies of a tract on this 
subject, entitled, variously, Expedicio Billarum Antiquitus and Expedi- 
Honis Billarum Antiquitas. Four of these are to be found in the Addi- 
tional Manuscripts, of which they are catalogued as numbers 26643, 
18911 (ff. 2-134), 4489, and 5668. Of the other two copies, one is number 
6585. of the Harleian Manuscripts, anc the other is number 102 of the 
' collection purchased by the British government from Francis Hargrave 
and deposited in the British Museum as the Hargrave Manuscripts. 
Add. MS. 26643 appears to be the oldest of the six copies. The British 
Museum considers that the calligraphy of the manuscript indicates that 
it was written in the early seventeenth century. The manuscript bears 
on the last folio (140) the date “24. Aprill, 1632"3 The title page of the 
manuscript reads: 


Modus tenendi Parliamentum apud Anglos. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 5to. 
Expedicio Billarum antiquitus. 


Although no author is named here, the correspondence is obvious be- 


8It is one of a collection of nineteen manuscripts which once belonged to Oliver St. 
John, lord chief justice of the common pleas, and his family. Of this group, number 26642 
is a copy of Elsynge's first book, under the Latin title, Modus tenendi Parliamentum apud 
Anglos. Number 26645 is a treatise entitled T4e modern jorme of the Parlament of 
England and is attributed in the catalogue of Additional Manuscripts to Elsynge. How- 
ever, there is no internal evidence to so identify its author. Add. MS. 26644, also of the 
St. John collection, is entitled The Course of Passing Bills in Parliament and is attributed 
in the catalogue of Additional Manuscripts to Elsynge. This is an error. The treatise is by 
William Hakewill and exists in several printed editions. 
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tween this title and chapter numbering aad that given for chapter V in 
Elsynge's table of contents for the second book? Add. MS. 18911 is a 
volume of the unpublished transcripts of Thomas Rymer, the editor of 
the Foedera.” The transcript of the tract in question (ff. 2-134) is incom- 
plete at the beginning, and it is without title or name of author. The 
British Museum catalogue of Additional Manuscripts, however, at- 
tributes the tract to Elsvnge. Add. MS. 4489 is the eleventh volume of - 
the collection of transcripts made by Thomas Madox, who succeeded 
Rymer as historiographer royal in 1714. It bears, on folio 1, the title 
Expeditionis Billarum Antiquitas, but no authorship is assigned to it. 
Add. MS. 5668 bears, on folio 2, the same title and likewise names no 
author. Harl. MS. 6585 also has the same title, and, while the original 
manuscript itself gives no author, a later hand has noted on folio 1, 
“Elsings Bills in Parlt. Mss. perlect. June 13-74”. The catalogue of 
Harleian Manuscripts definitely attributes the tract to Elsynge. Har- 
grave MS. 102, the last of the six copies, also is entitled Expedttionis 
Billarum Antiquitas and likewise fails to name the author. 

With this last manuscript there is a lengthy note or rather a series 
of notes written by Francis Hargrave at intervals during a period of 
twenty-four years, relating to the tract and its author. Hargrave had 
reached the conclusion that this tract was the fifth chapter of the second 
book of Elsynge's treatise on parliamen:. He mentioned the Madox 
transcript, Add. MS. 4489,** but apparently had seen no other manu- 
script copies, especially not the one which later became Add. MS. 26643. 
He had examined Elsynge's draft of the first book, in Harl. MS. 1342, 
and had seen the table of contents for the second book. His final con- 


9 Sec above, p. 227. 

10 “Fifty-eight of these volumes [Rymer’s transcripts] now form the Additional Mss 
4n the British Museum, from No. 4573 to No. 4630 inclusive, The 59th vol. was not given 
up to the Museum with the other fifty-eight volumes but is now No. 18,911 of the Add. 
Mss," Thomas Duffus Hardy, Syllabus (in English) of the Documents Relating to Eng- 
land and Other Kingdoms Contained in the Collection Known as “Rymer’s Foedera" 
(London, 1869), I, ]xxx, n. i 

11 For reference to this manuscript see the following, where the author has not been 
identified at all, or where the authorship has been attributed to the copyist, Madox: 
Richard Wooddeson, Systematical View of the Laws of England (London, 1792), I, 25, 
n; Richard Burn, Ecclesiastical Law (2d ed., London, 1767), 1, 201; The Statutes at Large 
from Magna Charta to the End of the Last Parliament, 1761, Owen Ruffhead, ed. (Lon- 
don, 1769), Y, xv, n. ] 

12 “Amongst the Mss, of Mr. Madox in the British Museum there is a tract with the 
same title as this: & from an extract in Mr. Wooddeson's Systematical View of the Laws 
of England, it appears to be the same tract. . . . F. H.” Hargr. MS. 102, f. 2. 
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clusion was: “I am now satisfied, not only that Mr. Elsinge was the 
Author of this Treatise entitled Expeditionis Billarum Antiquitas, but 
that this Treatise is a chapter in part of a continuation of his Modus 
tenendi Parliamentum." ® 

In addition to the external evidence offered by these copies of Ex- 
pedicio Billarum Antiquitus there is considerable and convincing evi- 
dence to be derived from the body of the tract itself. This internal evi- 
dence falls into three classes. In the first place, there are a few references 
to the author. At the beginning of the discussion of the exhibiting of 
bills the treatise reads: “For as touching the agreement thereon amongst 
the Comons nothing is recorded thereof in the parliament Rolles 
(neither doth that belonge to my place to knowe).” !* This would sug- 
gest that the author’s association was with the lords, not the commons. 
More definite and specific evidence is. supplied by the following state- 
ment, on folio 28": “I finde by the Collecions of Mr. Hennage my 
learned predecessor in the Records in the Tower that he was of my 
opinion”. Francis Hargrave was especially interested in this statement 
as a means of identifying the author. He.consulted Thomas Astle, the 
antiquarian, in the matter, and on the basis of information received 
from him attributed the tract to Elsynge. Astle’s letter to Hargrave is 
to be found in Hargr. MS. r02 on folio x18. It lists the keepers of the 
records in the Tower from the ninth year of Elizabeth to the seven- 
teenth of Charles II as follows: Wiliam Bowyer, Thomas Heneage, 
Michael Heneage, William Lambarde, Roger Wilbraham, Robert 
Bowyer and Henry Elsynge, John Burroughs, Nicholas Parker, and 
William Prynne. Finally, in the conclusion of the discussion of. the 
form of the statute, on folio 119”, there is this statement: “I have ex- 
amined divers other Statuts with the Peticions & Annswers; but these 3. 
will suffice to shewe the forme thereof, which i is all the Clerke needs to 
understand.” ae Nu 

The first of these references suggests that the author Ed 
in some capacity, with the house of 'orcs, and the last ‘indicates that he 
was clerk of that house, that is, clerk of the parliaments. The second 
shows that he was keeper of the records in the Tower and that a “Mr. 
Hennage” had preceded him, at some time, in that office. Reverting, 
for the moment, to Astle’s list of the keepers of the Tower, it appears 


13 Ibid., f. 1v. 


14 Add. MS. 26643, £. 4 All references will be tó > diis manuscript esr the 
oldest copy. E 4 
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that all the keepers save Henry Elsynge and those who succeeded him 
are eliminated immediately on the ground of time, for Expedicio refers, 
specifically, to proceedings.in parliament on May 23, 1628, and by that 
time Robert Bowyer and all those who preceded him were dead. Of the 
four not eliminated on this ground, that is, Elsynge, Burroughs, Parker, 
and Prynne, only Elsynge was both clerk of the parliaments and keeper 
of the Tower records. There is thus already good reason to attribute the 
tract to Elsynge. 

The second type of internal evidence supports the conclusion that 
Expedicio was written as part of a larger work. More than once it is 
described as a "chapter". The earliest example of such a reference,oc- 
curs in the first sentence, which reads: "This Chapter shall shewe the 
proceedings on Bills in Parlement when the Statute was drawen up out 
of the Peticions & Annsweres." 1° There is a similar reference on folio 
60*, where the author says: “And afterwards I will shewe the many in- 
conveniences which happened thereby to the suiect [sic] wherewith I 
wil end this tedious Chapter." On fclio roo it is said: “The Con- 
clusion of this Chapter touching the Expediteing of Bills anciently shalbe 
the Statute made thereon.” 

There are other references which riot only indicate that this tract was 
intended to be a chapter of a larger work but also are sufficiently specific 
to enable us to identify the latter with a high degree of probability. 
References of this kind will be cited in the order of their occurrence. 
On folio 6” occurs this statement: “But when that first began shall be 
discussed in the next Chapter of Proceeding on Bills at this daye.” ™ 
Likewise folio 140, the last one, contains a similar reference to “the 
next Chapter of Proceedings uppon Bills att this day". It will be ob- 
served that in Elsynge's table of contents for the second book of his 
treatise the chapter on "Proceedinges on bills at this day" follows 
immediately the chapter on “Peticions & bills, & their proceedings 
anciently" 2? 

On folio 9 there is a still more specific reference, for the author, in 
speaking of private petitions, states that "Other Annsweres were seldome 
made to those peticions by the Triers (when they were appointed) as 
I have shewen elsewhere Cap. 7. lib. 1.” An examination of Elsynge’s 
published treatise may, at first, seem to invalidate the assumption that 

15 Ibid., f. 287. 

18 Ibid., £. 3. 


17 For a discussion of this chapter, see below. pp. 234 ff. 
13 See above, p. 227. 
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it is the “lib. x”, or Book I, to which reference is made here; for the 
subject of the seventh chapter of the treatise is "Prolocutor Domus 
Communis", and the chapter contains no discussion of private petitions. 
However, the eighth and last chapter of the treatise is entitled "Receivers 
and Triers of Petitions" and includes a discussion of the answering of 
private petitions.? It would seem, therefore, that the assumption re- 
mains valid, inasmuch as the substitution of 7 for 8 can easily be ac- 
counted for as an error of the copyist, and Add. MS. 26643 is evidently 
the work of a copyist and not the authoz’s draft." The hypothesis of 
a copyist's error is confirmed by another reference of the same kind in 
Expedicio. On folio 91 of Add. MS. 26643, at the beginning of the section 
entitled “Authoritate Parliamenti", there occurs this statement: “the 
words (Authoritate Parliamenti) without other Circumstances doe not 
prove this Comon assent of Parlement. ffor you shall finde the same in 
the Annswers unto divers private peticions tempe Richard 2. & Henry 4. 
uppon the fyles onely & not entred in ye parlement Roll whereof I have 
spoken already in that of Receavors & Tryors of Peticions—lib. 1. cap. 8." 
Here, of course, is a complete correspondence between Add. MS. 26643 
and Elsynge’s printed book, for, as was stated above, the eighth chapter 
of the latter deals with the subject of Receivers and Triers of Petitions, 
and the last section of that chapter is concerned with petitions endorsed 
authoritate Parliament 
There are two further references in the body of Expedicio Billarum 
Antiquitus which are relevant to the question of its authorship. On 
folio 108", in discussing the trial of prelates, the author refers to a previ- 
ous discussion of the same subject, namely, “the Chapter of Judicature”. 
The table of contents for the second book shows that Elsynge intended 
to write a chapter on judicature and that this was to precede immediately 
the chapter on “Peticions & bills, & their proceedings anciently”.” 
Finally, on folio 131’, there is reference to a chapter intended to follow 
 Expedicio: “the Statute Rolls from 6. Edward 1. are extant but divers 


19 Elsynge, pp. 275-288. 

. 20 The lack of corrections, interpolations, directions to copyists, etc., indicates this. 
The contrast between this manuscript and Harl. MS. 1342 is striking. 

21 Elsynge, pp. 294-298. Cf. Francis Hargrave's comment: “This reference here to 
the, author's chapter on Receivers & Triers of Petitions, namely to Lib. r. ch. 8. answers 
to chapter 8. of Elsinge's Printed Book on the Manner of holding Parliaments. ... . This 
not only confirms my conjecture of Elsinge’s being the author of this Manuscript Treatise; 
but imports that it is a part of a continuation of his Modus tenendi Parliamentum", Hargr. 
MS. 102, f. 77%, 

22 See above, p. 227. 
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Statuts are omitted therein, even since the said tyme whereof I shall have 
occasion to speake more in the Chapter of the Statute Roll, Parlement 
Roll, and Journall Booke”. The last chapter of Elsynge’s second book 
was to have dealt with “Rotuli Ordinacionum. Actuum. Statutorum. 
& the Journall booke”. 

On the basis of the evidence presented above there is little reason to 
doubt that the tract Expedicio Billarum Antiquitus was written as a 
part, the fifth chapter, of a projected continuation of Henry Elsynge’s 
treatise, [he Manner of Holding Parliaments in England. The title 
page of Add. MS. 26643, an early seventeenth century copy of Expedigio, 
states that the tract is the fifth chapter of the second book of Modus 
tenendi Parliamentum apud Anglos, although it names no author; the 
title Expedicio Billarum Antiquitus is but a Latin version of the title 
“Peticions & bills, & their proceedings anciently”; and this, we know, 
Elsynge intended to be the subject of the fifth chapter of his second book. 
Various references, to be found in the body of Expedicio and cited above, 
lead to the same conclusion. 

It is possible that two other chapters of the second book, the third, 
on judicature, and the sixth, on “Proceedings on bills at this daye", 
were composed, at least in part. In Expedicio, on folio 108" of Add. MS. 
26643, there is a reference to a chapter on judicature. The author's words 
are, "as I have shewed in the Chapter of Judicature". 'This statement 
would seem to indicate that the author had already composed the chap- 
ter in question. There appears to be no printed work on judicature by 
Elsynge. It is possible, however, that chapter VII of the tract on The 
Modern forme of the Parliament of England ?? a chapter entitled “Pro- 
ceedings in Judicature”, is by Elsynge. The treatment of judicature there 
is limited to a discussion of judgments against delinquents. ‘Possibly 
this was intended as part of the fourth caapter of the second book. In 
addition to the reference to a chapter or judicature there are in Add. 
MS. 26642, on folios 6" and 140, two references to a chapter on modern 
legislative procedure, a chapter described on folio 140 as “the next 
Chapter of Proceedings uppon Bills att this day”. This would thus be 
chapter VI of the second book, if Expedicio is chapter V, and reference to 
the table of contents shows that Elsynge intended to deal with modern 
procedure in chapter VI. It is possible that this “next Chapter” is a tract 
published under the title of The Method of Passing Bills in Parliament 
(London, 1685), the title page of which states that the author is “Henry 


24 See above, n. 8. 
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Elsynge, Cler. Par.” There is no internal evidence as to its authorship. 
The tract deals entirely with the legislative procedure of the house 
of lords. 


II 


The extreme probability that Expedzcio Billarum Antiquitus, hitherto 
unpublished, was written by Henry Elsynge and as a chapter of a pro- 
jected continuation of his famous treatise lends it considerable interest 
from the antiquarian point of view. The subject of the chapter, how- 
ever, is of wider interest. Early procedure on bills, that is, the procedure 
of £he fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which is the subject of this 
chapter, is a matter of importance in English constitutional history and 
is still, in spite of much research, relatively obscure. There is a dearth 
of treatises describing medieval procedure; in fact, there is apparently 
no known treatise, either contemporary or later, describing it in detail. 
Professor Howard L. Gray, in his book on the influence of the commons 
on legislation in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, cites a seventeenth 
century treatise on the procedure of that time and regrets that the “pos- 
sibly valuable comment on earlier practice" is missing.™ All due caution 
must be observed in estimating the value of a seventeenth century ac- 
count of fourteenth and fifteenth century procedure. Moreover, although 
Expedicio, like Elsynge’s printed treatise, was written obviously in a 
scholarly spirit, it should be considered in relation to the time in which 
it was produced, a time of strife between the crown and parliament. 
For all these reasons it cannot be regarded as a definitive account of 
early procedure. Yet, undoubtedly, it is a good indication of what a 
seventeenth century student of parliamentary institutions knew about 
early procedure. It may, therefore, be of some value in the elucidation 
of “peticions & bills & their proceedings anciently". For this reason, 
it has seemed worth while to give a brief description of its contents. 

The author's purpose is “to shewe the proceedings on Bills in Parle- 
ment when the Statute was drawen up out of the Peticions & Ann- 
sweres”. The scope of the discussion is broad; the procedure on bills 
or petitions is described from the time of their exhibition by the com- 
mons to the time when they received the royal assent; there is then a 
description of the making or ordinances and statutes; finally, there is an 
analysis of the “many inconveniences” of the "ancient" procedure. 


24 Howard Levi Gray, The Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation (Cam- 
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The method of treatment is uniform throughout. There is first a 
‘statement of the point which is to be discussed and of the disputable 
questions arising from it. Then follow the precedents bearing upon the 
subject. Most of the precedents cited are from the reigns of Edward III 
and Richard II, but they range from the reign of Henry III to that of 
Henry VII and are derived from the original petitions or bills and the 
answers to them, the rolls of parliament, and the rolls of statutes. The 
author’s conclusions are based on cited precedents, and where precedents 
are lacking, he refuses to resolve the question.” 

The author first establishes the identity of the terms "bill? and "peti- 
tion" and then describes the earlier manner of exhibiting bills to ‘the 
lords. They were generally exhibited by the commons, “it being their 
part petere legem as best knowing what was amisse”. In those days the 
commons, “howsoever .. . [they] agreed amongst themselves unto the 
bills exhibitted unto the Lords yett they might easily be abused (as often- 
tymes they were) by Bills delivered in their names". ‘This was because 
' they had not yet settled upon the form of presenting their bills by one 
"Select messenger accompanied with divers others of their house". By 
whom their bills were exhibited cannot, therefore, be certainly known. 
As to the time of exhibition, it might be at any time after the declaration 
of the cause of summoning the parliament, "unlesse in those Parlements 
... called for Speedy Releefe of the King some caution were given tp the 
contrary”. The petitions of the assembled commons, as distinguished 
from private petitions presented by individuals or groups outside of the 
parliament, were delivered not to the receivers of petitions but to the 
lords themselves or, if their lordships were not sitting, to the clerk of 
the parliaments, “who happily was to keepe them untill their next ap- 
pointed day of sitteing”. ?* 

The next section of this chapter is devoted to the thesis that the 
answers to these petitions, as "Le Roy le voet", and “Le Roy s'avisera", 
although expressed in the king's name, were not actually given by the 
king alone; for "the Lords assent was as necessary as the Kings grannt 
or the Comons peticon". The answers to the petitions were considered 
and agreed upon by the lords before the legal stamp of approval, that is, 
the royal assent, was put upon them, for "bills had then the same essen- 
tiall forme of proceeding in the upper house with the Lords to prepare 

28 Cf. the method followed in Elsynge’s printed book. 


27 Add. MS. 26643, ff. 4, 6Y, 8%. These citations and those for most of the following 
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them for the Royall Assent as is observed att this day". It is to be ob- 
served, however,-that the author is able to cite no precedent directly 
proving this. The available precedents tend to show, on the contrary, 
that petitions were not always answered by the lords. Yet, in his words, 
he "found nowe and then an addicion in the Answere (more than was 
demmanded by the peticion & the Stattute drawen up accordingly... 
which made me resolve with myselfe chat none of all these ancient bills 
were answered by the King alone". Or the contrary, bills were read to 
the lords, committed, and voted upon, and there was a conference with 
the commons if amendments had been made in the answer, although “all 
thése Ceremonyes are not mencioned in the anncient Records". Although 
bills were read to the lords before they were commiited, yet it is to be 
doubted whether the modern practice of first and second readings before 
commitment and third after, and before the vote, obtained then, for “even 
in the dayes of Henry 8. Edward 6. & Queen Mary Bills were no oftener 
read than till the Lords were satisfied either to allowe or deny the same 
many being then read but twice & many about 3. or 4. tymes”.”® 
Following the reading of the petition or bill, the next stage was 
consideration by a committee, "chosen out of the Kings privy Councell 
[in parliament] & the Judges & others somoned to treat with them". 
- Although “You shall not finde this terme (Committment) in ancient 
parlement Rolles no where, yet nothiag more frequenter appeares then 
than those Bills or Peticions were first considered of by the Kings 
Councell before they were assented unto by the Lords.” This com- 
mittee was appointed by the king himself and is to be distinguished 
from the receivers of private petitions. The committee on the commons’ 
petitions was a special committee. When it was appointed is not certain; 
"att what tyme the King appointed the Comittee to annswer these 
publique Bills appears not in certaine for sometymes before the Subsidy 
grannt & sometymes afterwards". The report made to the lords by this 
committee was in no sense conclusive but required "their [the lords] 
opinion first & then their assent by Voate".? It is assumed that the 
answers reported by this committee, composed of the king's advisers, 
represented the wishes of the king. Yet frequently, and even in the 
presence of the king, the lords debated the answers to the petitions. 
“T have seene [says the author] the fragments of an ould Journall tempe 
H. 7. which directly sheweth that the King himselfe was present att the 


28 Tbid., ff. xo, 10%, 11, 12. 
29 Ibid., ff. 13, 15%, 18", 267. 
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debate of divers bills exhibited by the Comons"?? After the report and 
the debate the lords gave their opinion individually by vote. The first 
recorded instance of this, as cited in this chapter, occurs in the seven- 
teenth year of the reign of Edward III. In that year the commons 
presented a petition “touching forrein births of Englishmens children”. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury “demannded of all the Prelats and 
Grands then present whether the infants of our Lord the King borne 
beyond the Seas shalbe enheritable in England. The which Prelats and 
Grands every one being examined by himselfe gave their Answere". 
A similar instance occurring in the twenty-first year of Richard Il is 
described. The author-concludes: “It were a very fond thinge to imagine 
that the Lords were any otherwise examined then by putting the Ques- 
tion unto them which they answered severally even as nowe.” ?! 

The answer, as reported by the committee and agreed upon by the 
lords, might be affirmative and yet might alter the petition presented by 
the commons by imposing a condition. In that case the general practice 
was for the lords to confer with the commons, “or att least [have] their 
Consent to the same [the amendment] before the Royall Assent came 
although it be seldome mencioned in the Record". 

The procedure in the case of petitions of the clergy was somewhat 
different from that used in the case of commons’ petitions. The former . 
were often delivered separately from the commons' petitions by the 
prelates, and the statutes drawn upon them were made separately also. 
But after the reign of Edward III these clerical petitions ceased to be 
delivered separately. These petitions were exhibited in the lords’ house, 
generally by the archbishop of Canterbury. The committee upon them 
consisted only of the temporal lords of the king's council. Petitions of 
the clergy, however, despite the special procedure sometimes used, re- 
quired the consent of both the lords and the commons, which “is 
mencioned in all the Statuts for the Clergy though not particularly 
expressed in the Answers to their Peticons"?? 

The author next discusses the royal assent. He begins by explaining 


30 Ibid., f. 21. It is possible that Elsynge here refers to the fragment of a journal 
mentioned by Sir Robert Cotton in Cottont Posthuma (1672 ed.), pp. 53-54. Cotton there 
speaks of a journal which "preserves the passages of eight dayes in the twelfth year of 
his [Henry VII's] Raigne; in which the King was some dayes present at all debates". 
Cited by William Huse Dunham, jr., The Fane Fragment of the i46: Lords’ Journal 
(New Haven, 1935), p. 29. Professor Dunham believes that the fragment mentioned by 
Cotton is the Fane fragment of the 1461 lords’ journal and that Cotton misdated it. 

31 Add. MS. 26643, ff. 26, 27. 

32 Thid., ff. 29, 38, 39, 41%. 
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that this was not the answer to a petition which the king might give 
to the lords on the advice of his council. For this answer to the lords 
was not conclusive but might be debated, as has been said above. The 
royal assent, on the contrary, was conclusive and did not admit of debate. 
On the last day of the parliament the petitions and the king's answers 
to them were read in full parliamen:, and thus the royal assent was 
formally given. Thereupon the commons might leave the parliament. 
Emphasizing again that the answers to petitions were not the answers 
of the king alone, the author then explains that these answers were 
nevertheless given in the king's name because "none but the King can 
grannt a Lawe or the things required bv the Comons (the Lords can 
only assent & soe ioyne with the Comons in their peticion) . .. . when 
his majesty is present [in parliament] all speeches unto the Lords and 
Comons are in His name, as cheefe of the parlement"? 

The question of the king’s denial is discussed next. Precedents from 
the reigns of Edward III and Richard II indicate that denials were then 
still given in direct negative words, "but in a fayre language as became 
the Lords and Judges of the Kings Councell in Parlement, who penned 
the same to the least discontent of the Comons”. In the time of the 
former king the answer "Le Roy s'avisera" became common, however, 
and this in time came to replace a direct negative answer and served 
as the king's denial of a petition. At that time the lords and the council, 
in the frequent absence of the king, hesitated to give an answer to 
certain types of petitions, especially to those which concerned the king's 
interest or prerogative. They therefore gave the dilatory answer "Le 
Roy s'avisera", reserving a definite answer to his majesty. But "King 
Edward the third (in whose tyme these answers first began for aught 
I can finde to the contrary) being continually in warre, His Majesty very 
seldome thought of peticions soe referred unto him or His Councell had 
noe leasure or at least noe will to advise Him thereon. And soe in tyme 
s'avisera became as bad as the Kings denyall & noe other Answer given." 
The consent of the lords was thus implicit in the royal answer to a 
commons' petition, even though the answer was given in the king's 
name. Moreover, when once the lords had agreed upon an answer to 
a commons' petition, "it was not the practice of that Age to omitt or 
denye any Annswers (formerly agreed on by the Lords) when the 
King gave his Royall Assent". Yet there was no inconvenience for the 
king in this because the report on a commons' petition was made to the 
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lords by the king’s council, “the standing Comittee for all bills & they 
being apointed by the King”. Should the lords alter the report to his 
dislike, then “the King did either forbezre to make a Stattute thereof or 
in penning the same (which was only done by His Majesty’s Councell) 
some words were added or taken away to preserve the Kings right and 
the Lawes or else it was wholly omitted att his Majesty’s pleasure as 
shalbe shewen hereafter, wherein will appeare many inconveniences to 
the people but none to the King”. The author then points out that while 
in the past the king could give the answer “Le Roy le voet” to all peti- 
tions and then reconsider before any statute should be made, it would be 
very inconvenient for him now, “when the Bills are drawen up & ex- 
hibited in forme of a Statute & the Comittees apointed by the House & all 
agreed on & prepared for the Royal assent Rege inconsulto, & the Royal 
assent being once given they are published for Statuts immediatly” 

Having thus completed his discussion of the royal assent, the author 
turns next to ordinances or acts of parliament and statutes. Ordinances 
and acts are grouped together as synonymous, apparently, for the author 
says that “in some cases . . . the peticion & Answer did make an Ordi- 
nance of Parlement that is a good and perfect act of Parlement”. There 
follows a discussion of what made an ordinance or act of parliament. 
In some cases the petition, together with the answer granting the prayer 
of the petition, “being read in full parlement & entred in the parlement 
Roll was reputed soe an Ordinance of parlement without penning the 
same in any other forme". In other cases the petition and answer as 
entered in the parliament roll were not sufficient to make the ordinance 
or act of effect, but the substance of the petition and answer must be . 
"framed into an Act of Parlement", published in Westminster Hall, 
and entered in the statute roll. 'This was always true of bills which had 
their origin in the lords.” 

Thus the act of parliament, that is the affirmative answer to a petition 
as made in parliament, might of itself be of legal effect. In some cases, 
however, it might lack validity until it had been written in the form 
of a statute and entered on the statute roll. Two factors must be con- 
sidered in deciding this: first, whether the ordinance was private or 
public in character; and second, whether or not it changed the existing 
law of the realm. All private ordinances, even if they altered the law, 
were valid without being entered upon the statute roll. They depended 


34 Ibid., ff. 49%, 53", 58, 58", 59. 
35 Ibid., ff. 60, 63, 64, 65. 
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for validity solely upon the assent of parliament, "ffor the Private 
Ordinance may bee a good & perfect Act of Parlement though it agree 
not with the Lawe then in being soe as it be made by assent of Parle- 
ment". In addition, any private ordinance which did not alter the law 
became valid with the assent of the king and the lords alone and did not 
need the assent of the commons. In the case of public ordinances, those 
which did not alter the existing law need not be written upon the statute 
roll but were immediately valid "soe socne as they were published in 
parlement, and as strong as if a Stattute were made thereon". On the 
other hand, public ordinances which did alter the law were not of effect: 
until.they had been published as statutes. Two reasons are given for 
this: first, that "all our Lawes & free Customes being forardly grannted 
& confirmed by Statutes they cannot be altered by an Ordinance which 
is of a lower nature”; and second, that while statutes received publica- 
tion by proclamation, “whereby the Subiezt may know how to direct his 
accons thereafter", ordinances not made into statutes did not generally 
receive publication by proclamation, and it would be “against Reason 
that such should alter the Law or Custames then in being & soe sud- 
dainly entrappe the Subiect unawares thereof". The only difference in 
force between an act of parliament in accord with the existing law and 
a statute was that such an act or ordinance could be repealed by another 
ordinance, while to repeal a statute another statute was needed. Yet an 
act of parliament in accord with the existing law had this advantage over 
a statute, that it "will receave a farre larger & a more favorable con- 
strucion than a Stattute for it is strengthened with the former lawes, 
whereas a Stattute pur Novel ley is to be construed strictly according 
to the words & meaning thereof haveing noe other former Lawe to 
assist it” 39 - 

The author then lists and discusses in turn the various forms of 
endorsement which a private ordinance might bear and which would 
testify to its validity. The terms “by assent of Parliament” and “in 
full Parliament" indicated that the answer to the petition had received 
the assent of the king, the lords, and the commons, though the use of 
the latter term, if the petition was oz such nature that the commons’ 
assent was not required, indicated the assent of the king and the lords 
only. The term "authoritate Parliament?" also need not necessarily imply 
that the consent of the commons had been obtained to the answer so 
endorsed. The words were sometimes zmployed in the answer to a 
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petition which had never been considered by the commons. Only if 
the commons had exhibited or presented the petition in question did 
"authoritate Parliamenti" include their assent. The terms “per ipsem 
Regem et fotum Consilium in Parliamento" and "per peticionem in 
Parliamento” are in like case; they “doe only shew yt such an Act was 
grannted in parlement but they alone doe not prove ye Comon assent 
of parlement unlesse the same be specially mencioned" ?* 

The author then discusses the impor:ant question of the publication 
of such acts or ordinances as were not made into statutes and thus 
automatically made public. Public ordinances which "were not-contrary 
to the Lawes, usages or Customes then in being" were not usually pub- 
lished by proclamation. If such an ordinance related to commissions 
out of chancery, “ye Chancellor was present [at the making of the 
ordinance] & ought to take notice thereof—As for ye Subiect yt was 
divulged unto them by the Comons att their Returne into their Coun- 
tyes”. Likewise, “If the Ordnance concerned the Judges of either Bench 
or Barons of the Exchequer or Justices of Assize they were allsoe 
present & of the Kings Councell in parlement & therefore were to take 
notice thereof.” Although sometimes these ordinances were exemplified 
and “sent to the Kings Courts to be enrolled”, yet this was unnecessary, 
“for that they were according to the Lawe then in being” and made no 
change of which the subject ought to be informed. In any case, all acts 
of parliament were easily available to the subject because they were 
enrolled in the Rolls of Parliament, the “Treasury of these Publique 
Ordinances”. In the case of private ordinances also, although they 
might alter or extend the existing law, publication by proclamation 
was not common. Usually they were exemplified or else they were pub- 
lished to the parties concerned by means of chancery writs “for the 


settling or confirmacion of that which was grannted unto them by 


parlement”.*® 


The author then turns to a discussion of the making of statutes. 
Statutes were made, he says, not by the king, lords, and commons, but 
by the king and his council alone, with the assistance of “such Judges & 
others whom the King was pleased to call to assist his Councell herein”. 
In connection with this point the author discusses whether or not a 
statute could be made in the absence of the king beyond the seas. 
Precedents from the reigns of Edward I, Edward III, and Henry V, 
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who were frequently absent from Englaad, are cited, but these prove 
only that "Statuts have beene made in some of those parlements when 
the King hath beene beyond Seas & not in some others." ?? 

.As to the time when statutes were made, the author's conclusion is 
that, save on a few extraordinary occasions, they were made at the end 
of the parliament and after the engrossment of the parliament roll. 
Here there is a digression, in which precedents from the reigns of 
Edward HI, Richard II, Henry V, anó Henry VI are cited to show that 
the statutes sometimes contained matters not to be found in the enrolled 
petitions and answers on which they were supposedly based. The negli- 
gence of the engrossing clerk is suggested as an explanation of this: 
“yt may be thought that the Bills (thus omytted) were mislayed & not 
readily found when this man engrossed the Parlement Roll”. When, 
however, the statute was made by the king’s council, “the order was for 
the Clerke to bringe the Bills themselves aswell as the Roll before the 
Kings Councell & that they penned the Stattute out of the Originall not 
much regarding whether they were all entred into the Roll or not"? 

The author's care to consult the available records is especially evident 
in his discussion of the form of the stature. Here he has compared the 
statutes with the original petitions and answers on which they were 
based. The comparison revealed considerable variation in the relation- 
ship between the statutes and the petitions and answers, for some of the 
chapters of a statute "were drawen out cf the peticion alone, some out 
of the peticion & Answer and [some] ou: of the Answer alone". Com- 
parison of the statutes and the relevant petitions and answers revealed, 
in addition, that the former often varied from the latter in form, though 
not greatly in substance. When the statute had been drawn up into 
chapters, it was approved by the king and then engrossed. Statutes 
usually were drawn up in the form of letters patent or “with a short 
Preamble that the things following were ordeined in parlement" and 
then sent with a writ to the sheriff of each county to be published.** 

The final point discussed is of especial interest because of the author's 
obviously close acquaintance with the procedure on bills in his own day. 
It is a discussion of the “many inconveriences which happened to the 
Subiect by this anncient forme then usec in penning and publishing of 
the Statute". These “inconveniences” were: first, that, despite the com- 

39 I5;4,, ff. 100%, 113. 
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mon agreement on the answer to a petition, the statute required to put 
the answer into effect might never be made, for the making of statutes 
was in the hands of the king alone; secondly, because of this royal 
control and because statutes were made after the parliament, what had 
been agreed upon in parliament might be altered by omissions or addi- 
tions in the statute; finally, as precedents from the time of Richard II 
and Edward II prove, there was the possibility that a statute might be 
made without the assent of either the lords or the commons. Examples 
of these "inconveniences" are given. But, concludes the author, these 
“inconveniences” are "remedyed by yt exact forme which is now used”. 

Thus the chapter Expedicio Billarum Antiquitus describes a parlia- 
mentary procedure in many ways unlike and in other ways like that 
which Henry Elsynge himself knew. According to his account, legisla- 
tion in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries took the form of petition 
and answer, and the petition was not yet drafted in the form of an act. 
Yet the consent of the lords was always required, and that of the com- 
mons in many cases, for the validity of ordinances or acts which changed 
the existing law. There was also in the lords’ house essentially the 
same form of proceeding as Elsynge himself observed daily—the reading 
of the petition or bill, the commitment, the debate, and the final vote. 
It is clear that the motive of the author of this chapter was not only to 
describe the "ancient" procedure in the passing of bills but also to show, 
in the course of this description, the "ancient" power and jurisdiction of 
the lords in relation to the crown. That the lords were of old participants 
in the making of ordinances, though not in the making of statutes, is 
the inference clearly intended to be drawn from this account of medieval 
procedure. ' | 

CATHERINE STRATEMAN. 
White Plains. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF BRITISH LABOR TOWARD PRESIDENT 
WILSON DURING THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


THE appearance of Woodrow Wilson in England at the close of 1918 
called forth a welcome which proclaimed how fully and completely the 
British Labor party had accepted the American President as its spokes- 
man. Whether of the prowar majority or of the pacifist minority, its 
members were won by his espousal of the cause of a league of nations 
and the idealism of his peace program. When he departed for Paris, 
accordingly, their hopes for a just settlement and a new international 
order were centered on his ability to achieve them.* In the months that 
followed they anxiously watched his course, uncertain of his ability to 
cope with more experienced diplomats or to withstand the temptations 
of compromise. Their support did much to strengthen his position, and 
insofar as he was able to influence the peace terms, it was in no small part 
due to the knowledge of their backing. When, finally, he consented to 
a disappointing treaty, his leadership could not survive the reaction 
against him, but the principles he had enunciated in matchless language 
remained to set a standard and provide an inspiration for the future. 

The enthusiasm of British Labor for the sponsor of those ideals was 
intensified by its fears of the alternative. Should Wilson fail, peace and 
reconstruction would fall into the hands of statesmen unbalanced by 
victory and discredited by the revelation of their secret treaties. Labor's 
confidence in Lloyd George disappeared in the general election, won on 
the slogan of "Hang the Kaiser and make Germany pay", while 
Clemenceau's frankly stated preference for alliances and strategic 
frontiers boded ill for future peace. Wilson alone appeared prescient, 
disinterested, and in quest of justice. To influence the settlement, there- 


fore, Labor would strengthen his hands. As a prominent recruit wrote 
in the Labour Leader: 


Among those who are going to make it [the peace], we have one, and 
one only—President Wilson—whose ideals are broadly in harmony with 
ours as far as international affairs are concerned. If he fails to get them 
realized, the making of the peace falls back into the hands, not of the “Inter- 


1 See the author's "The Reaction of British Labor to the Policies of President Wilson 
during the World War", Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVIII, 263-285. The materials used in the 


preparation of the present article, except for two items, are in the Hoover War Library at 
Stanford University. 
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national”, but of men marked out by their secret treaties, their rejection of 
peace offers, their pettiness of spirit, their narrowness of view, their baseness 
of language, as the enemies of justice and democracy. 

We must keep the making of the peace out of the hands of men like these. 
The only way to do it is to strengthen the hands of men like Wilson... . 
It is for us-to see that he speaks at the Peace Conference, not as a single good 
man struggling with adversity, but as the spokesman of the will of the peo- 


ples.? 

In accordance with these views the Labor party and the Trade Union 
Congress, representing the twofold aspect of the labor movement, 
sponsored a series of popular demonstrations. In all of them, beginning 
with one in Albert Hall, January 2, 1919, their reliance on the American 
President rather than on any British statesman was notable. It was in 
behalf of “a Wilson peace” that resolutions were adopted, and it was to 
him that messages of assurance and support were sent. In view of the 
strength of the forces of evil, his presence at Paris appeared providential? 

Once the negotiations at Paris were under way, these ardent followers 
were dismayed to learn that “open diplomacy” was to be interpreted 
Jess literally than had been expected. The first of the Fourteen Points 
was discarded. The responsibility for this reversion to the supposedly 
discredited “old diplomacy” was assumed to rest on the French and 
Italians. “We know that President Wilson is not to blame”, wrote 
George Lansbury, editor of the Herald. from Paris Confidence re- 
turned with the holding of the first plenary session. As Wilson spoke 
in behalf of his peace ideals, his prestige appeared to be fully restored. 
Lansbury could write enthusiastically, “Here indeed is a man who is 
standing—and will stand to the very end—for the principles he believes 
in. The Herald appeared with WILSON WINNING blazoned 
over the entire front page. Once more the President’s eloquence, ad- 
dressed to the world, carried the conviction that he was master of the 
situation. 

This favorable impression was confirmed by Wilson’s insistence that 
priority be granted to consideration of a league of nations. It was his 
advocacy of this cause in May, 1916, that had first rallied the British 
Labor and Socialist groups to his banner. His championship of it at 

2 Charles Roden Buxton, Jan. 2, 1919. In the same issue Mrs. Philip Snowden ap- 
pealed to women to support President Wilson, "the best of the bourgeois, in his honest 
attempt to achieve the world's peace". All dates referred to in the footnotes are of the 
year 1919 unless otherwise indicated. 


3 Labour Leader, Jan. 9; Herald, Jan. 115 New Statesman, Feb. 1. 


4 Herald, Jan. 25. Lansbury had an interview with Wilson. George Lansbury, My 
Life (London, 1928), pp. 214-217. 
5 Herald, Feb. 1. 
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the conference as a practical issue produced such a quickening of hope 
that an enthusiastic Fabian could say: “A considerable slice of what has 
been called Utopia is in process of coming into being at the Peace Con- 
ference.” Wilson appeared as the man with a savior's mission. From 
Berne, where on February 2-9, 1919, the Labor and Socialist parties met 
in international conference for the first time since the outbreak of the 
war, Lansbury wrote: “It is astonishing how great is the faith of all in 
Wilson, how the most out-and-out Socialists recognize that while he is 
not one of us yet he isthe one man capable of putting in the foundations 
for a true league of peoples." * 

British Labor received the publication of the preliminary draft Cove- 
nant of the League on February 14 with mingled feelings. 'To some it 
appeared better than had been anticipated from the statesmen at Paris 
or even, more optimistically, "the most important single document that 
has ever seen the light of day”. For it the President could be thanked. 
Its inclusion in the peace treaty, as Wilson desired, was imperative, too, 
for it was “the essential steel-girder framework” on which the whole 
structure of the peace would be carried? 

From every section of the Labor movement, nevertheless, arose vehe- 
ment criticism not only of minor details but also of major features of 
the plan. It was to be imposed ready-made on neutral and ex-enemy 
nations. Concentration of authority in the Council, to be dominated by 
the five great victorious powers, was denounced as an effort of the war 
alliance to perpetuate itself. A fundamental objection was that the 
League, based not on parliaments but on governments, would be an 
alliance of executives instead of a genuine league of peoples)? Some on 

6 New Statesman, Feb. 1. The Fabian Society, like the Independent Labor party and 
the British Socialist party, was a socialist organization affiliated with the Labor party. 
The voting strength of Labor, however, came from the trade unions. 

7 Herald, Feb. 15. The Berne conference favored a league with a central organ com- 
posed of delegates elected by the parliaments of affiliated countries and representative of 
all the parties therein, so as to insure a union of peoples rather than an alliance of gov- 
ernments, with all nations organized on a basis of self-determination eligible to member- 
ship on a footing of equality. Labour Leader, Mar. 13; Times (London), Apr. 2. A 

8 Dr. J. Stirling Robertson (“Rob Roy") in Forward, Feb, 22. 

9 New Statesman, Mar. 22. 

10 The Labor and Socialist theory a a league with a democratic basis and minority. 
representation appears in the debates and resolutions of the Berne conference (see note 7). 
President Wilson was cognizant of the validity of their views, as may be seen from an 
entry for February 12, 1919, in Colonel House’s diary: “As a matter of fact, all labor 
and socialist organizations want just this [minority representation] and the President 


has done his best to meet it, but has been able to draw up nothing which seenis to us 
practical.” Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (Boston, 1928), IV, 


313. 
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the left sensed a conspiracy. They believed that the League was de- 
signedly undemocratic, necessarily hostile to existing and future socialist 
states, and, potentially, a capitalist international. To them Wilson ap- 
peared so overcome by the noisome atmosphere of Paris that the pro- 
posed league was only a “grotesque burlesque” of his plan.” 

These doubts with respect to the draft Covenant seldom extended 
to its chief sponsor, who was a recipient of sympathy rather than a 
target for criticism. Those who condemned it believed that it approxi- 
mated his ideal no more closely than it did their own. He was regarded 
as conducting singlehanded a great fight against French, Italian, and 
even British reactionaries, who were anxious to keep the Covenant out 
of the treaty and postpone consideration of it until they had secured the 
territorial settlement they desired. On this point, however, Labor was 
confident that the President would never yield. WILSON WON'T 
appeared in heavy type on the front cover of the Herald)? If organized 
labor uni-ed behind him, a more satisfactory league might even yet be 
obtained. In this hope the Labor party and the Trade Union Congress 
united in calling a special conference, which met in London on April 3. 
Arthur Henderson expressed the prevailing point of view when he 
moved support of the League as a step in the right direction but said 
that the welcome would have been full and generous only if the Covenant 
had been consistent with the expectations aroused by the statesmen. 
The confzrence then adopted a series of twenty-three amendments in- 
tended to bring the League more into harmony with their ideal. Some 
were designed to center authority in the Assembly and base that body 
democratically upon the parliaments of constituent states, others to 
abolish conscription, provide for disarmament and for League control 
of arms manufacture, and strengthen the hands of the League in any 
threat of war; it was urged that Russia be invited and the League made 
all-inclusive, and, finally, that the Covenant should be an integral part 
of the treaty of peace.” 

To meet these objections of Labor, as well as those from other sources, 
the Commission on the Covenant devoted several sessions to the revision 
of certain details. Proposals were advanced to meet the criticism that 
the League was not sufficiently democratic, but without result. The way 
was opened for the admission of Germany and Russia to permanent 


11 Labour Leader, Feb. 20-Mar. 13; Herald, Forward, and Workers’ Dreadnought, 
Feb. 22. 


12 Mar. 22. 


18 Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the British Labour Party (1919), 
pp. 23-25; Labour Leader, Apr. 10. 
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seats on the Council, but those slight concessions left unchanged the 
attitude of British Labor, in whose view the League would emerge 
woefully weak and defective, though it did offer something to build 
upon. Thanks to Wilson, the future was not entirely without promise, 
and an ordered world might eventually replace international anarchy. 
The editor of the Dazly Herald could write: "It is to the credit of 
Wilson, and the other scorned ‘idealists’ who believe in the future of 
mankind, that they have been able to get the League into life as an 
expression of our common consciousness. That consciousness will 
grow." 14 

"After securing the endorsement of the Peace Conference for the 
draft Covenant, Wilson left for America. The British Labor party 
watched his presentation of his case to the American people. His 
speeches at Boston and New York revived memories of his magnificent 
pronouncements during the war. They seemed to indicate a firm grasp 
of the situation and a grim determination to fight. Some uneasiness 
was manifest at the signs of hostility in the Senate and in the press, but 
it was assumed that he had the people with him. Wilson's Labor 
admirers could not foresee the strength of the opposition that was to de- 
velop to the President and the League.” 

After Wilson’s return to Paris on March 14 British Labor followed 
the revision of the Covenant and also the territorial and colonial adjust- 
ments, reparations, the blockade, and the Hungarian and Bavarian 
revolutions that soon complicated the scene. The Labor majority re- 
joiced at his return. He was their single hope of limiting French ambi- 
tion on the Rhine, Italian in the Adriatic, and Polish in German lands; 
and he alone might save the fruits of the democratic revolutions in 
central and eastern Europe, for his statements about the “acid test” of 
sincerity with respect to Russia were never forgotten.!$ 

On both wings of the party, however, there were small minorities 
more or less dubious of the President. The extreme right, which had 
become violently nationalist during the war, was suspicious of the United 
States, the proposed League, and a Wilsonian peace. They looked upon 

14 Daily Herald, Apr. 30. The Herald had become a daily on March 31. 

15 Labour Leader and New Age, Mar. 13; Forward, Mar. 15. 

16 Labour Leader, Mar. 13-20; New Age, May 8. In the Labour Leader, Apr. 3, 
Philip Snowden wrote: “If the intrigues and aims of France and Italy are successful 
President Wilson has only one honourable course open. He must go back to America 
sorrowfully admitting that his great ideal was too great, and that the narrow souls and 


the short-sighted vision of European statesmen make its realisation impossible for the 
present.” 
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the United States as a nation which, with slight cost, had emerged from 
the war enormously wealthy and anxious to capture the commercial 
and naval supremacy of the world. The President, far from being a 
shortsighted pacifist or an altruistic visionary, was in reality a practical 
businessman intent upon furthering American interests. As a party 
politician he was not above sacrificing Allied security in Europe to gain 
the German vote in America. They accused him of delaying the peace 
by a dictatorial insistence upon his League, so that five months after the 
armistice no progress had been made on reparations, nor had a single 
frontier problem been solved. Henry M. Hyndman and Robert Blatch- 
ford, Socialists of the right, could now agree with ardent Tories that the 
conference suffered from “too much Wilson" 

On the extreme left were a small number of Marxists, some of whom 
were soon to form the British Communist party. Since all that mattered 
to them was the inevitable social revolution, they were little concerned 
with the politics of Paris. At best Wilson’s efforts there were doomed 
to futility because society was plunging toward the cataclysm foretold 
by Marx; the persecutor of Eugene V. Debs was merely one representa- 
tive at a conference of predatory capitalists; instead of being a prophet 
of the future, Wilson was only the last hope of American capitalism.** 

Throughout April British Labor watched the developing struggle 
over Italy’s claims. Except for the extreme right, which avowedly desired 
a punitive peace and sought material advantage from victory, the entire 
movement rejoiced at the President’s display of firmness. The fate of 
Fiume, compared with that of the Saar valley, Danzig, or Shantung, 
might be of minor importance, but a successful stand there might result 
in the repulse of imperialism elsewhere. When the crisis came and 
Wilson published an open statement of his position, he momentarily 
recovered much of his former popularity. The Labor press and public 
once more rallied to him, while the responsible leaders united in a tele- 
gram of congratulation. At the same time they besought Lloyd George 
to continue his recent and gratifying support of the President’s policy. 
Clemenceau was likewise notified of their position, and the Italian 
workers were urged to sustain the President. At the end of April 
Wilson's p-estige was high.?? 

The President's recovery of lost ground was, nevertheless, incom- 

17 Justice, Mar. 6-Apr. 27; Clarion, Apr. 18; British Citizen, Apr. 3. 

187. T. Walton Newbold in the Labour Leader, Feb. 20-Mar. 13. 


19 Daily Herald, Apr. 25-26; Labour Leader, Apr. 10, May 1; New Statesman, Apr. 
26; Justice, May 1. 
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plete. From the Labor point of view the Fourteen Points were being 
violated in so many respects that the insistence upon Fiume lost some 
of its force. He was not relieved of responsibility for the "barbarous" 
blockade of Germany nor for the Big Four's policy toward Russia. 
After a brief moment of hope from the Prinkipo conference proposal, . 
there was a steady volume of protest against blockade and intervention 
from the trade unions, the Labor party, and the Labor press? Some 
blame was placed upon the President when Rumanian pressure over- 
turned Count Karolyi’s Hungarian republic. Philip Snowden with his 
usual directness expressed the general fear that the Allies would inevita- 
bly be hostile to the revolutionary governments of central and eastern 
Europe: "Socialist Republics are a menace to Imperialist-Capitalist States. 
Therefore they must be ruthlessly crushed. And President Wilson is 
supporting these wars on Democracy. Under the acid test he is found 
to be dross.” °! Finally, rumors that Wilson had agreed to a military 
alliance with France and Great Britain administered a shock to those 
who had trusted to his reliance upon the League. 

On May 8 the Labor party executive published a manifesto on the 
draft treaty, which had been presented to the Germans on the previous 
day. It revealed that the first impression made upon this body, domi- 
nated by moderate trade unionists, was that the treaty, unacceptable in 
part, might be adapted by the League, in accordance with Labor ideals, 
to the changing needs of Europe. The manifesto read: 


The National Executive of the Labour Party considers that the published 
suminary of the Peace Treaty in some essential particulars 1s opposed to the 
declarations of President Wilson, the Inter-Allied [Labor and Socialist] Con- 
ferences, and the Berne Conference, is very defective from the standpoint 
of world peace, and bears evidence of compromise influenced by capitalist 
imperialism which still dominates the European states. . . . Only under the 
influence of the working class movement, organized in the International, 
can the imperfections of the present Treaty be completely eradicated and its 
provisions adapted by the League of Nations to the requirements of a chang- 
ing European order. . . .” 


Similar opinions were voiced in the Fabian New Statesman, which 
had supported the war, the idea of a league, and the President's pro- 
gram. Further on the right the militant nationalists approved the treaty 


20 Daily Herald, Apr. 14-15; Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party (1919), pp. 25-275. 

21 Labour Leader, May 8. 

22 Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1919), p. 216. 
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and rejoiced that Wilsonism had not led to undue leniency toward 
guilty Germany.” 

From the Labor left, however, arose loud opposition to the settle- 
ment. The Daily Herald immediately led off with a double column 
editorial captioned “When There Is No Peace”. The Allies had broken 
every pledge, and President Wilson, yielding to secret diplomacy, had 
lost his battle. 


President Wilson has been beaten. He set out with the pronouncement : 
of high ideals. He forced the public acceptance of those ideals on the other 
Powers. But in secret they have beaten him. He has compromised on essen- 
tials, and, because of that, the details have gone astray. We pinned our faith 
to President Wilson. We believed in him. We do not judge him. We do not 
know what reasons he has had for abandoning “open covenants openly ar- 
rived at” for the sinister secrecy of Paris. What we do know is that from 


the moment he abandoned the first of his Fourteen Points he, in effect aban- 
doned all.” 


Day after day, assaults on the treaty continued. Columns were filled 
with unfavorable comparisons between the promises of the President's 
earlier speeches and the provisions of the treaty. Pages were devoted to 
devastating contrasts between the idealism of the Fourteen Points and 
the heavy demands on Germany. Manifestoes were signed by.groups of 
Labor party intellectuals, Labor ex-soldiers, and organizations of or 
dominated by Labor men and women, such as the Union of Democratic 
Control, the National Peace Council, and the Berne Committee of 
Action. 'The pacifist Liberals, such as Arthur Ponsonby, C. P. 'Trevelyan, 
and E. D. Morel, who were now coming over to Labor, wrote furiously 
and bitterly against the treaty. In all these pronouncements, explicitly 
or by implication, President Wilson was regarded as having failed in 
the crisis.” 


23 New Statesman, May 10; Seaman, May 9; Justice, May 15; British Citizen, May 29; 
Clarion, May 30. 

24 Daily Herald, May 8. 

25 Daily Herald, May 9, 14, 21, 22, 24, June 30: Labour Leader, May 15, June 5, 26; 
Arthur Henderson, The Peace Terms, pp. 3-9. Poirts of the treaty most criticized were: 
the viclations of the principles of nationality and se_f-determination; the Saar settlement; 
the Polish frontiers and corridor; the treatment of the German colonies as spoils of war; . 
the punitive economic and impossible financial provisions; the one-sided disarmament; 
the omission of Germany from the League, the failure to base the League on parliaments, 
and the use of the League as the executor of a bad treaty. The treaty with Austria like- 
wise could not stand the test of Wilson's principles: blocks of Germans were assigned to 
Italy and the succession states; the financial obligations could not possibly be executed; 
and the truncated Austria which emerged could not hope to survive. 
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The Independent Labor party (the I. L. P.), which had applauded 
“peace without victory", was unanimous against the treaty. Its execu- 
tive immediately, on May 8, denounced it as “a capitalist, militarist, and 
imperialist imposition" that violated every public statement of Allied 
war aims." It was “a masterpiece of predatory Imperialism”? Ac- 
cording to Philip Snowden, Wilson’s Fourteen Points had been treated 
with callous contempt and turned into vindictive, brutal, and crushing 
terms. As to the President, he was “the broken reed”, and upon him 
Snowden wasted no charity. 


e Beyond all the other statesmen who are responsible for the Peace Treaty 
President Wilson is utterly discredited. He has not insisted upon the observ- 
ance of a single one of the conditions of peace he has laid down. The League 
of Nations, to which he professed to attach so much importance, is nothing 
but a militarist organization to enforce aggressive and imperialist conditions. 
His intervention in the European War has been disastrous from every point 
of view. If he had not brought America into the War a decent peace would 
probably have been secured. His intervention has intensely aggravated the 
European situation, and has left Europe seething with jealousies, hatred, 
malice, and the certainty of a generation of war and bloodshed. The sooner 
he gets back to America and ceases to interfere in international politics, for 
which he has evidently neither the courage nor the knowledge, the better it 
will be for the peace of the world. If history makes any comment upon his 
statesmanship it will be to condemn him as the weakest and most incompe- 
tent person whom a malignant fate ever entrusted with the power to inter- 
fere in human affairs.?? 


Not all members of the I. L. P. were so scornful of the man who in 
their opinion had failed them. He had been beaten and had yielded, 
but, however pitiable the end, it had been “a high adventure” in which 
he had sometimes fought well.” Even Philip Snowden, in response to 
inquiries as to possible methods of exerting pressure at Paris, could only 
advise his readers to write to Wilson? 

The left point of view quickly permeated the Labor center. Elements 
that at first overlooked much in their enthusiasm for the League and 
the righting of some obvious wrongs became much disquieted. "The 
treaty as a whole is not defensible”, said the New Statesman on second 
thought, and "as one re-reads it the hope of founding a real League of 
Nations on the basis of such a peace fades into a very far-off future". 


26 Report of the Twenty-eighth Annua! Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party (x920), pp. 9-10. 

27 H. N. Brailsford ia the Daily Herald, May 21. 

28 Labour Leader, May 22. 

29 J, Ramsay MacDonald in Forward, May 31. 

30 Labour Leader, May 29. 
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With respect to the German counterproposals this journal said that for 
the first time in nearly five years it was compelled to admit that justice 
was no longer on the side of the Allies but on that of "the Huns"?! 
Arthur Henderson, as secretary of the Labor party, issued a statement 
that neither the policy of President Wilson nor that of British Labor 
had yet triumphed? The Labor party point of view became so nearly 
unanimous that the executive committee was moved to reconsider its first 
hasty manifesto. On June r, jointly with the Parliamentary Labor party, 
it issued a strong statement condemning the treaty as defective not be- 
cause of details, which might be corrected, but because it was funda- 
mentally wrong in that it was based upon the very principles which 
had produced the war. It was denounced as a flagrant violation of the 
pledges of Wilson and Allied statesmen and of the war aims of Labor.** 
The trade unionist majority was in harmony with the socialist left in the 
belief that the treaty could not be made the basis of an enduring peace. 

This agreement was apparent at the annual conference of the Labor 
party which opened at Southport on June 25, the day on which the Tzmes 
published the full text of the treaty, and closed on June 27, the day 
before the signature at Versailles. The resolution on the peace was 
moved by J. Ramsay MacDonald of the I. L. P., seconded by J. R. Clynes, 
a former member of the Coalition Government, and carried with enthu- 
siasm. It urged the completion of the League by the prompt admission 
of Germany and the utilization of that agency to further the speedy 
revision of the harsh terms of the treaty, which were so inconsistent 
with Allied pretensions. International labor should undertake a vigorous 
campaign for the popular support of this policy. The name of Wilson 
no longer appeared as a symbol of their creed in the resolutions of a 
disillusioned Labor party, but his League, even though weak and unsatis- 
factory as the treaty made it, opened a vista of promise.** 

The sentiment of the rank and file was not accurately reflected in 

31 New Statesman, May 17, 31. 

32 The Workers’ Dreadnought, May 31. 

33 Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (x919), p. 217. 

34 Ibid., pp. 139-142. During the conference there was one disparaging reference to 
President Wilson when Neil McLean, a delegate from the British Socialist party, char- 
acterized him as "a commercial traveller for American Capitalism", who hád brought 
America into the war to save the millions lent to the allies. He assailed the Labor execu- 
tive for sending a telegram of congratulations to one who left Socialists and Labor men 
in prison in his own country. Arthur Henderson reminded McLean that the telegram in 
question was sent at a time (December, 1918) wher they were hopeful that through Wil- 


son they might realize the ideals that British Labor held in common with him. Ibid., pp. 
115-t16. 
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the House of Commons. In the “coupon” election of December, 1918, 
the most effective spokesmen, especially those of the I. L. P., suffered 
defeat, so that under the chairmanship of William Adamson the parlia- 
mentary group were operating at their lowest efficiency. While the treaty 
was in the making they, unlike the party press, were almost silent. 
Except for a warning on March 5 from J. H. Thomas on the dangers 
inherent in any punitive settlement? they had scarcely an idea to offer 
on peace and reconstruction. On the first reading of the bill to approve 
the treaty, on July 3, Adamson spoke briefly. At a time when the party 
was most vigorous in its denunciation of the bases of the treaty and 
specific in its criticism of details, Adamson could only indicate that in cer- 
tain features the document was unacceptable. In spite of the temper of the 
party conference and a memorandum prepared by Labor's Advisory 
Committee on International Questions, his position was still that of the 
first manifesto issued by the executive. There was much criticism of 
Adamson, although it was softened somewhat by his hint of a fuller 
statement later?* At the second reading, on July 21, Clynes made a 
somewhat more effective presentation of Labor views, but some out- 
spoken independent Liberals suited the party much better. On the final 
vote most of the Labor members were zbsent, and of the half dozen mem- 
bers of the House of Commons who cpposed the treaty only one was of 
their number?" This inactivity was roundly criticised at the party 
conferences.?? 

During the latter part of 1919 British Labor watched President Wil- 
son's campaign in behalf of the Covenant in the United States. Few 
believed that the opposition, whose outlook appeared to them so selfish 
and parochial, could prevail against his appeal. To the many who saw 
in the League the one hope of salvation for the world, the President's 
failure was as tragic as his physical collapse was pathetic. It seemed that 
a singular nemesis had overtaken Wilson. After setting his signature to 
a bad peace in the hope that the League would provide the agency for 
its redemption, the refusal of his own country to enter it now jeopardized 
everything.*® ) 

35 Parliamentary Debates, 5th ser., CXIII, 545-550. 

36 Ibid., CXVII, 1232-1233. 

37 Ibid., CXVIII, 958-965, 1115. 

38 Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1919), pp. 127- 
132; Report of the Twentieth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1920), pp. 147- 
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Somewhat more than four years later the first Labor Government 
of Ramsay MacDonald held office in Great Britain. Even as they prepared 
to grapple with problems left or created by the treaty makers, word 
came of the death of ex-President Wilson. The many expressions of 
regret at his passing were mingled with appraisals of his record and 
comments upon his failure. It was not forgotten, however, that on him 
the Labor party and-international socialism had once rested their hopes, 
and if they had apparently been dashed so low, it was because he had 
raised them so high. The following paragraph is, perhaps, a fair estimate 
of the results of Woodrow Wilson's presence at Paris as seen in retrospect 
through the eyes of British Labor: ° 


Everyone speaks easily of “the tragic failure of Wilson”. But no purpose 
is served by distorting the degree of that failure. If Wilson had raised hopes 
less ardent it is doubtful whether we should commonly talk now of his fail- 
ure. The vestiges of his work are all important. Europe is still building on 
what he left, and its task—MacDonald's task—might be immeasurably 
greater but for those vestiges. The Fourteen Points, the League of Nations, 
the pre-Armistice terms—these things may be but names and shadows. But 
they are names and shadows which haunt the conscience of Europe: the 
ghosts that will not be banished from the bitter "feasts" of the conquerors. 
If the Treaty of Versailles or the League or the Reparation terms stand out 
in the sum total as a monstrous hypocrisy it is largely because the world is 
obliged to measure those things, whether it will or not, by the promises that 
were implied, the standard that was set by Wilson.*? 


CARL F. BRAND. 
Stanford University. 


12 H, N. Brailsford in the New Leader, Feb. 8, 1924. 
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Tue FEDERAL ARCHIVES cr New-York CITY 


4 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


I 


IN an extensive list of American research projects compiled in 1934 * 
half a dozen or so seem to have been suggested by the available archival 
sources in federal repositories and only one or two by the federal records 
outside the District of Columbia. It is true that American historical 
scholars, as compared with those overseas, have been greatly handicapped 
in the use of government records. Until very recently no centralized 
archival repository comparable to the British Public Record Office existed 
in this country. The federal character of our political system, the fact 
that our political and economic capitals are not one and the same, and - 
the unusually wide distribution of the major agencies of the federal 
government, all make for a complicated archival situation. On the other 
hand, no such rigid regulations as obtain abroad, as to conditions under 
which government records are open to inspection, exist generally in 
our federal offices. The American departments set dates more recent 
than do the British ? for opening their records to the public, though no 
uniform policy in this matter has been adopted. 

The establishment of the National Archives was a step of first im- 
portance in organizing and centralizing the older public records of the 
federal government and in insuring their future care and preservation. 
The act creating the National Archives empowered the Archivist of the 
United States to inspect personally or by deputy the records "of any 
agency of the United States Government whatsoever and wheresoever 
located"? Under the authority of this act a preliminary survey was 
made of government records within the District of Columbia. It was 
soon deemed essential to supplement this survey with an investigation of 
federal archives located outside the District, and there was organized 


1 List of Research Projects in History, supplement to Am. Hist. Rev., vol. XXXIX, 


no. 3. 
2 See V. A. Galbraith, 4n Introduction to the Use ud the Public Records (Oxtord, 


1934), pp. 104-106, 
3 48 U. S. Statutes at Large, 1122, § 3. 
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in January, 1936, the Survey of Federal Archives, sponsored and directed 
by the National Archives and financed with an appropriation sub- 
stantial in amount from the Works Progress Administration. The 
Survey proposed to report on the content, condition, quantity, and loca- 
tion of the federal records, with special attention to material deemed of 
historical significance. Dr. Philip M. Hamer, now Chief of the Division 
of the Library of the National Archives, was appointed National Direc- 
tor of the Survey, and the entire country was divided into thirty-four 
administrative regions, headed by regional directors responsible for the 
supervision of the work of a staff of approximately three thousand per- 
sons, selected in accord with the regulations of the Works Progress 
Administration. It is expected that the detailed results of this investiga- 
tion will ultimately be embodied in a Guide to the Federal Archives, 
now in course of compilation by the staff of the Survey. 

While any attempt to present the results of this nationwide survey 
would be premature at this time, typical conclusions can be drawn from 
the intensive investigation that is still in operation in the city of New 
York. It is estimated that of the total volume of federal records out- 
side of the city of Washington approximately twenty per cent are 
located in New York City. The staff which began operations in New 
York City last March has completed an examination of approximately 
one half million linear feet of records and prepared reports covering 
twenty thousand separate collections of materials. Previous surveys 
have suggested possibilities for the historical investigator in the federal 
records in New York City, but in none of these are the individual 
collections reported on in any detail, nor are the scattered and miscel- 
laneous offices of the government examined.’ 


* Excluding post-office substations and the multitude of Works Progress Administra- 
tion offices, there are 466 federal units in New York City. While the records are scattered 
in hundreds of locations throughout the five boroughs, the principal buildings housing 
Federal archives are: the Custom House, Bowling Green (Treasury and Commerce); the 
federal Court House, Foley Square (Judiciary and Justice); the Federal Building, Chris- 
topher Street (Treasury, Labor, War, Navy, etc.); the Administration Building, Ellis Island 
(Labor); the Navy Yard, Brooklyn (Navy); the Army Building, Whitehall Street, the 
Staff Headquarters of the 2d Corps Area and Fort Jay on Governor's Island, and the Army 
Base, Brooklyn (War); the Department of the Interior Building, 45 Broadway (Commerce 
and miscellaneous); the Federal Building, Washington Street, Brooklyn (Post Office, 
Judiciary, Justice, Treasury, etc.); the General Post Office and the Morgan Annex (Post 
Office, Treasury, and miscellaneous); the Assay Office, Old Slip (Treasury); the Sub- 
Treasury, Wall Street (State and miscellaneous). 


8 (a) Primarily treating municipal, county, and local material are Herbert L. Osgood, 
"Report on the Public Archives of New York", American Historical Association, Annual 
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In general it may be said for New York City that the most important 
federal archives from a historical standpoint will be found in the custody 
of the courts and the Department of Justice, on the one hand, and in the 
Customs Bureau of the Treasury Department, on the other.® 


II 


The oldest material in the federal archives of New York City is 
located in the District Court for the Southern District of New York at 
the Federal Court House. This is the collection of records of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court of the province of New York, and of the Court of 
Adrfniralty of the state of New York, 1701-1788. While some of this 
material was edited by the late Judge Charles Merrill Hough, much of 
historical importance was not included in this collection, and many 
important admiralty papers unknown to the learned editor have been 
uncovered by the staff of the Survey.’ They comprise twelve boxes of 
papers, one exhibit book, and three minute books, 1701 to 1788 This 
material is of first importance for an understanding of the eighteenth 
century law of admiralty, prize, customs, salvage, mariners’ wages, etc. 
Alexander Hamilton appears as proctor in a number of cases in 1784 
and 1785. Among the unusual material unknown to Judge Hough and 


Report, 1900, II, 67-250, and V. H. Paltsits, "Bibliography" (embracing reports on New 
York City archives, ecclesiastical records, manuscripts in libraries), in I. N. Phelps Stokes, 
Iconography of Manhattan Island (New York, 1916-1928), vol, VI. (b) A survey of both 
published records and archival material, principally in the large semipublic institutions, 
such as libraries and learned societies, with briefer attention to the public records is E. B. 
Greene and R. B. Morris, 4 Guide to the Princtpal Sources for Early American History, 
1600 to 1800, in the City of New York (New York, 1929). (c) Exclusively devoted to an 
account of federal records is the report of the Librarian of Congress of 1913 entitled 
“Archives of Government Offices outside of the City of Washington” (House Document, 
62 Cong., 2 sess, no. 143). This is fragmentary in character and based upon responses 
made by custodians of archives to a questionnaire submitted, It is of very limited value 
for the investigator. See also A. R. Newsome, “Unprinted Public Archives of the Post- 
Colonial Period: their Availability", 4m. Hist. Rev., XXXIX, 682-689. 

6 Federal court records are not the only neglected sources of social history, for 
American historians in the past have been equally neglectful of state and local judicial 
records. See Roscoe Pound, "New Possibilities af Old Materials of American Legal His- 
tory", West Virginia Law Quarterly, XL (Apr., 1934), 205-211; R. B. Morris, "The 
Sources of Early American Law: Colonial Period", ibid., pp. 212-223. 

Reports of Cases in the Vice-Admiralty of the Province of New York (New Haven, 
1925). Hough's edition represents less than forzy per cent of the total papers available. 
From some points of view the basis of selection may be questioned, as prize and salvage 
cases appear to have been heavily stressed by the editor, and customs and wage litigation 
cavalierly treated. 

8 A supplementary minute book has recently been uncovered in the manuscript room 
of the New York Public Library for the years 1757 to 1784. 
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not included in the general treatments of colonial piracy are the docu- 
ments dealing with the apprehension of the pirates, Richard Caverley and 
Jeremiah Higgins, by the New York authorities in 1717. The deposi- 
tions depict a series of raids, forceful detention of crews, plundering, 
burning and seizing of vessels on the high seas, from the West Indies as 
far as the northern coast of Maine. This fascinating account of mari- 
tume lawlessness supplements the information relating to the depreda- 
tions of the Whiddah, generally known to historians of the period? 
The records of the federal courts contain information on the unofficial 
war between the United States and France, 1798-1801. A notable instance 
is the case of the cutter Le Gourdi le Felicain, which left Haiti in 1798, 
apparently clandestinely commissioned, was captured by pirates who 
murdered the crew and male passengers, then seized as a prize by a 
French lugger, and finally was captured by two American warships, the 
frigate Boston and the sloop Norfolk, which sank the privateer. The 
seizure was executed under orders authorizing the capture of any French 
vessel found near the coast preying upcn American commerce.” 
Material of unusual value for the historian, hitherto unexploited, 
has been found among papers dealing with the Embargo preceding the 
War of 1812, and those relating to the blockade during the Civil War. 
While the Embargo papers-are less extensive and illuminating than those 
relating to the Civil War, they shed much light on the maritime history 
of the period. The papers for the period of the Civil War expose in 
detail machinery for the judgment of prizes and blockade-runners. 
Depositions in such cases were taken before the United States Prize 
Commissioner’s Office, Southern District of New York, and from such 
material useful statistics can be drawn as to the place of capture, desti- 
nation of the ship, nature of the cargo, nationality of the ship, crew, and 
owners, and as to the nature of the contraband, if any. These deposi- 
tions often give valuable information concerning the conditions of the 
blockade—the nature of the contracts between blockade-running captains 
and cargo owners and the tactics of the blockade-runners. Occasionally, 
letters and other papers are included among the records which shed a 
good deal of light on Civil War conditions. Most notable in the collec- 


© See J. Franklin Jameson, Privateering and Piracy in the Colonial Period (New York, 
1923), pp. 290-311. 

10 See also Thomas Harris, The Life and Service of Commodore William Bainbridge, 
U. S. N. (Philadelphia, 1837), pp. 39-40. See also "Letters of Toussaint Louverture and 
of Edward Stevens, 1798-1800", Am. Hist. Rev., XVI, 90. 


liin the case of the Annie, a blockade-runner sailing under English colors and 
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tion are the papers in the cases of the Springbok and the Peterhoff, 
which established the doctrine of continuous voyage? Of further in- 
terest in the Civil War period are the references in the register of the 
United States Prize Commissioner, Southern District, 1861-1865, to the 
need of gunboat protection against the Brooklyn riots. 

— The illicit slave trade between 1843 and 1858 is the subject of an 
extensive collection of papers in the case of the ship Chancellor. The 
normal practice was for the federal attorney to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings against both captain and crew and to arrange for the seizure 
and confiscation of ship and cargo. 

For the period of the World War the relevant papers in the federal 
courts fall into three categories: (1) Prosecution for violations of neutral- 
ity and of enemy aliens for various causes. Examples include a number 
of cases in admiralty, found in the Eastern District Court, growing out 
of the Black 'Tom Explosions, July 30, 1916, as well as a miscellaneous 
. collection of prosecutions found in the files of both district courts involv- 
ing the summary arrest of enemy aliens for alleged espionage, fomenting 


captured at New Inlet, North Carolina in October, 1854, letters in the court file are found 
from people in the South attempting to communicate with friends and relatives, For 
example, G. W. Woodruff wrote his mother in London in 1864: “I have never put up 
with greater hardships than during my journey to and from General Hood's Army. No 
words can express the misery of Railroad travelling in the Confederate States at this time. 
The cars are filthily dirty, and are generally filled with very dirty soldiers and the pace 
averages about ten miles an hour. . . . Sherman as you have heard by this time, ordered 
every Confederate out of Atlanta when he occupied tae town and has reduced the people 
to the greatest misery. Hundreds of them have nownere on earth to go to and are very 
glad to live on Railroad luggage vans. Nobody, unless they have seen it, can imagine the 
misery the people of this country are in and what hardships they have to put up with. ... 
When I left England you will recall the general opinion that was that the war would be 
over this year. Now I do not think there is much chance o£ its being over for some years 
- to come... . As for subduing the South, that will be an impossibility for the North to 
accomplish, as they will fight 'til the last man drops and then if they cannot keep up 
regular Armies they will carry on a Guerilla warfare to the end of time rather than give 
in.” See also the letter of Lt. Col. Bell, 1862, relative to destitution in St. Augustine, 
which is included among the papers of the British Empire case. 


12 Among the Onachita papers (1862) is a letter of instructions to the captain, stating 
in part: “You had better however not trust to your being in ballast and to the legal char- 
acter of your voyage-—bound from one British Port to another British Port—for protection, 
as the Yankee Cruisers do as they please and our Government consigns all the cases to the 
tedious process of their Admiralty Courts”. Among other papers seized on the blockade- 
runners is a letter to Confederate Commissioner Mason, dated March 5, 1852, from the 
agents of the Liverpool and New Orleans Mail Steam Navigation Company stating terms 
for providing the Confederate States with the services of the Alabama, Florida, and 
Louisiana. 
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labor trouble, using fraudulent passports, etc.!* (2) Prosecutions for crim- 
inal syndicalism. Examples here include the better-known trials under 
the Espionage acts of 1917-1918."* "These cases are deserving of careful 
review by students of the violation of constitutional safeguards during 
war time. (3) Papers relating to the sinking of the Lusitania. 'These 
include a copy of the cargo manifest, the original of which is in the files ` 
of the Deputy Collector of the Port at the Custom House and con- 
sidered strictly confidential, and other records bearing on the petition of 
the Cunard Steamship Company for limitation of its liability! 

The antitrust prosecutions take front rank among the historical 
records of the federal courts. While such leading twentieth century 
antitrust suits as the Standard Oil Case and the American 'Tobacco Case 
are familiar to historians through the published reports, an examination 
of the full files of unpublished papers in such cases would even at this 
date reward the investigator. Other business of the federal courts, such 
as copyright and patent litigation, often involves material of secondary 
historical interest.'É The patent suits are an almost untapped mine of 


13 These papers indicate that no consistent policy was adopted by the courts with 
reference to enemy aliens and reveal such wartime laxities as the surprising ease with 
which enemy aliens secured work in various military training camps provided they had 
registration cards. Among the more important cases may be cited U. S. v. Hamburg 
American Steamship Line (1916), involying violations of neutrality by neutral ships 
leaving American ports in order to supply German cruisers, and fully substantiating the . 
charges of British Ambassador Cecil Spring-Rice. The defendants were indicted and con- 
victed for filing false manifests relevant to the cargo and destination of vessels. In addi- 
tion there should be mentioned the series of criminal cases brought for various German 
bomb conspiracies, including the prosecution in 1914-1915 of Franz von Papen et al, for 
conspiring to blow up the Welland Canal, of Walter T. Scheele ez al. for conspiring to 
secrete bombs on munition ships sailing from New York to allied countries, and of 
Robert Fay ef al. for conspiring to destroy allied ships. Von Papen’s role in this plot. seems 
inconsistent in the light of his fantastic activities of the following year. 

14 U, 5. v. Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman; same v. Kramer, Becker, e£ al; 
same v. Prober e£ al; same v. the Masses Publication Company; same v. Scott Nearing and 
the American Socialist Society. 

15 The principal munitions items were mentioned by Thomas A. Bailey, "The Sinking 
of the Lusitania”, Am. Hist. Rev., XLI, 54-73. Mr. Bailey examined a photostatic repro- 
duction of the manifest but does not appear to have consulted the files in New York City. 
'The evidence of the manifest is corroborated by receipts for the munitions, to be found 
among the exhibits at the New York trial. There is also included in these papers a sealed 
package labeled “Lusitania briefs not to be opened without order of Court". 

16 Of interest to the literary historian are such choice morsels in the Eastern District 
Court as a suit brought by Augustin Daly against William Sinn in 1878 making theatrical 
law and related to the well-known piracy suits involving Boucicault; the action brought 
in 1896 by Oliver Wendell Holmes, jr., for infringement of copyright of his father's 
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information on the history of applied science and invention. The files 
„are especially full on camera and motion picture patent litigation. 

In addition to the large quantity of naturalization papers available 
in the state and county courts of record, the naturalization papers of 
the District Court are to be found in the Federal Building for the years 
1814-1855. Large quantities of miscellaneous papers in the federal courts 
will reward the patient sifting of the historian." Outstanding among 
these are the papers inequity relating to land speculation in the early 
federal period, including the extensive litigation in the District Court in 


which the Holland Land Company sought to protect its equity in Robert 
Morris's lands. 


IH 


We pass now to the customs records. The Custom House prob- 
ably contains the largest collection of federal archives in any single 
building outside of Washington. To this collection the world-wide 
commercial and maritime position of New York City lends special his- 
torical and statistical importance. The fact that many of these records 
are in poor condition and face eventual, in some cases speedy, destruc- 
tion should be the special concern of American historical scholars. The 
bulk of the noncurrent records are located in a huge subbasement which 
also houses a steam plant and an emergency boiler plant and serves 
for the storage of office furniture, janitorial supplies, and other miscel- 
laneous objects. It is without ventilation, insufficiently lighted, and con- 
stitutes an ever-present fire hazard. In addition to papers deposited in 
metal stacks, huge piles of noncurrent material are heaped in “dumps” 


Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table; and the famous suit instituted in 1899 by Rudyard 
Kipling against Putnam’s and others for pirating an edition of his works. 
17 Among these may be mentioned the suit brought in 1872 by the sultan of Turkey 
. against the Providence Tool Company, revealing that four or five years before the Russo- 
"Turkish War, Turkey was preparing for any eventuality. In the suit in equity begun in 
1905 by the Order of Carthusian Monks against the Cusenier Company for an injunction 
to restrain it from using the name "Chartreuse" in connection with any liqueur or 
cordial it might manufacture, will be found documentary material, which should be of 
interest to medievalists, relating to the early history of the Carthusian Fathers and their 
industrial activities, and also to the effect of the French Law of Associations upon the 
religious order’s world-wide economic activities, the latter largely based on the testimony 
of Alexandre Millerand. 

18 Another interesting suit relates to holcings in East Florida, where the plaintiff, 
Jasper Ward, brought suit in New York in 1824, though the sale was consummated in 
Havana, alleging that the courts of Cuba were not only dilatory "but oftentimes corrupt" 
and that "immunities and protection from legal coercion are not infrequently obtained 
from the government and officers of the Cour: of Spain". 


` 
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awaiting permission for sale and destruction. These “dumps” are 
affectionately referred to as Mts. Vesuvius and Aetna. They are enor- 
mous in size, weighing in all approximately twenty tons and occupying 
about six thousand cubic feet. 

Despite the huge collection of Treasury and Commerce papers in 
the Custom House, there are serious gaps in the collections. For example, 
except for some material for the early 1790's, ship manifests are almost 
completely lacking for the first part of the nineteenth century. One 
manuscript dealer in New York City has in his possession an extensive 
collection of ship manifests for the port of New York, covering the 
years 1790-1810, which appear to have been disposed of for waste paper 
at a public sale conducted by the Barge Office some thirty years ago. 
At the Easthampton Public Library the writer located a customs register 
of New York City for the years 1799-1800. The large gaps in the records 
are owing in part to the failure of nineteenth century collectors of the 
port to recognize the historical value of this material, in part to the 
limited facilities available for the storage of so huge a mass of papers, 
and in large measure to careless moving and handling during the many 
peregrinations of the Custom House since 1784.? 

Important material is to be found, nevertheless, in the Custom House, 
dating from the earliest federal period and including a record of foreign 
arrivals and a register of vessels, both beginning in 1789, and an index 
of foreign clearances, beginning in 1798. An extensive collection of crew 
lists beginning in 1803 has been the source of illuminating statistical 
data compiled by the Survey on the relative proportion of Americans 
to foreigners in the merchant marine service. Of historical interest also 
is the collection of shipping articles, 1840-1914. The log of the privateer 
Favourite, covering a period of six morths during 1813, should be of 
interest to students of the naval history of our second war with Great 
Britain. 

For the period following the Civil War the customs records are 
fuller in character and offer a rich field for the historical explorer. 
Among the items of importance are the files of the Collector of Customs 


19 Between 1784, when the Custom House was established in the lower part of General 
John Lamb's dwelling house on Wall Street, and 1907, when the present structure was 
first occupied, the customs records have been moved at least nine times. See Stokes, 
Iconography of Manhattan Island, V, 1543, 1699, 1712, 1721-1722, and MS. letter of 
M. M. Noah to Asbury Dickens, July 15, 1833, New York Public Library. 

20 Between 1803 and 1819 there are numerous lacunae; the years 1806 and 1818 are 
missing entirely; from 1819 the lists are complete. 
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regarding appointments in the customs service, tenure; etc., 1863 to 
date; executive papers from President Lincoln prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of munitions from the United States; and letter books from the 
Naval Office containing correspondence between the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Collector, and material on the collection of 
duties under reciprocity treaties and on discriminatory and refunded 
duties under special treaties. - Of special value to the economic historian 
of recent trends 1s the extensive collection of outward foreign manifests, 
January, 1917-December, 1918, covering the period of America's partici- 
pation in the World War, and July, 1922-June, 1927, as well as a group 
of inward foreign manifests, January, 1922-August, 1931. The staff of 
the Survey has compiled for Customs District No. 10 statistics on the 
enforcement of the Anti-Dumping Act of 1922. The conclusions indi- 
cate that less than ten per cent of the "dumping" complaints brought by 
American business men were substantiated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. A painstaking study of the Anti-Dumping Unit, of the weekly 
reports of the Liquidating Division, and of the quarterly reports of the 
‘Auditor of the Money and Accounts Division should add much to the 
standard accounts, such as Jacob Viner’s. Among material of regional 
interest which maritime historians have not utilized is a large collec- 
tion of the records of the old Long Island ports and of Albany, Troy, 
and Perth Amboy, which are in the custody of the Marine Divi- 
sion. The Long Island records, some of which go back to 1753, are of 
great value to the student of the whaling industry.” 

An unusual item in the custody of the Marine Division is a set of 
letters sent by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Collector in New 
York. authorizing the shipment of arms and ammunition to Mexico in 
accordance with President Taft’s proclamation of March 14, 1912. In- 
cluded in these orders are records of shipments of munitions for the 


21 These records comprise principally shigs’ registers, crew lists, masters’ oaths and 
licenses, ships’ mortgages, bills of sale, etc., and are available as follows: Greenport, 1854- 
1922; Sag Harbor, 1830-1919; Port Jefferson, 1358-1910; Cold Spring Harbor, 1865-1913; 
Patchogue, 1875-1922; Troy, 1842-1879; Albany, 1833-1923, scattering; Perth Amboy, 
1870-1922. Apparently, when the ports of entry on Long Island were closed, all records 
were not turned over to the New York City authorities, as the writer has located in private 
hands at Sag Harbor a number of ships’ papers bearing signatures of Washington, Jefferson, 
etc., a record of customs dues for 1804, and a crew book for 1830. This may in part be ex- 
plained by the fact that surveyors or naval officers of the subports were merely part-time 
employees, had other business activities on the side, such as keeping a grocery store, etc., 
and their private business accounts would often loom larger in the daily scheme than 
the custams records. 
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use of the American colony in Mexico City in 1912 and for the German 
and Japanese colonies in the following year. Du Pont, Bethlehem, 
Remington Arms, Winchester, Colt’s, and many lesser firms were in- 
volved in this trade. This collection should be of interest not alone to . 
students of Latin-American relations but also to investigators ot the role 
of munition makers in our past wars. 

Among the papers of historical interest in the custody of the Division 
of Foreign Trade Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is a collection of blotters of imports for immediate consumption, 
January, 1923-January, 1930,” and of blotters of withdrawals from 
bonded warehouses for consumption, November, 1922-January, 19307? 
This material, entirely in code, can be used profitably by statisticians 
interested in examining the expansion and contraction of American 
foreign trade during our most recent economic cycle.?* 

Closely related to the Custom House material is the collection at the 
Barge Office. Of special historical interest are the records of the Customs 
Intelligence Bureau for the years 1918 and 1919. Organized to enforce 
the provisions of the Espionage Act and tlie Trading with the Enemy 
Act relating to the prevention and detention of persons, merchandise, 
letters, etc., entering or leaving the United States contrary to law, this 
bureau has preserved suspect books of persons deemed dangerous to the 
public safety, lists of seamen who had lost their identification papers— 
a record made to prevent the use of such papers by enemy spies—and 
material relating to the Customs censorship and to the activity of Ger- 
man agents in the United States. 

The records of the New York office of the United States Shipping 
Board contain important related items. dealing with the history of the 
port of New York and maritime affairs generally. No thorough study 
of the history of safety legislation on the high seas could afford to over- 
look the reports of casualties at sea, 1891 to date. Other items of his- 
torical interest are an extensive collection of early log books, 1817-1910; 
a collection of decisions on the shipment of munitions on passenger 
ships, 1911 to date; a record of prices and purchasers of scrapped mer- 
chant fleet ships, 1925 to the present; and full histories of each ship leased 

22 September to December, 1922, and the entire year 1924 are pissing 

23 September, October, 1922, missing. 

24 The Survey of Federal Archives sent this material to the National Archives in 
October, 1936. Summaries of the information contained therein are available in Com- 


merce and Navigation of the United States, the annual publication of the Department of 
Commerce. 
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by the Merchant Fleet Corporation to private companies since 1925. The 
student of maritime labor conditions will find in the records of wages 
received by crews engaged in American shipping, 1872 to the present 
date, in records of national origins of the men engaged in American 
shipping, and in lists of mutinies and desertions beginning in 1872, 
information deserving careful analysis. 


IV 


It is not intended in this article to report fully on the archives of the 
numerous federal agencies in New York City but rather to suggest to 
the historical investigator possibilities in several fields in which federal 
archives have generally been left untouched. For the labor historian 
and the student of immigration, for the historian of military and naval 
affairs, and for the investigator of American economic and fiscal trends, 
the federal archives offer virgin opportunities. 

The records of the National Reemployment Service and the New 
York State Employment Bureau, an organization financed in part by 
the federal government, are of first importance for the student of labor 
conditions since the beginning of the depression. It may be of interest 
to note that no published work dealing with the labor injunction appears 
to have probed much more deeply than the printed reports, although 
the papers of the Eastern and Southern District courts of New York 
might lend depth and additional factual bases for such studies. The 
attention of the labor historian is also called to the records of investiga- 
tions of health conditions in mines and factories, 1922 to date, in the 
Division of Industrial Health and Sanitation, United States Public 
Health Service, and, for more recent sources, to the records of the Public 
Works Administration at the Sub-Treasury reporting pending and 
closed cases since 1933, involving investigations and violations of wages 
and hours agreements by public contractors—a file now confidential. 

The student of immigration, particularly of the notable period 1885 
to 1910, will ind a number of important problems upon which light 
will be shed by documents at Ellis Island. Material is available for the 
study of the deportation policy toward aliens, 1905-1919, including the 
war years, which can be supplemented by correspondence on deporta- 
tion matters, 1897 to date. The geographical and occupational origins 
of immigrants and their occupational status in this country can be 
systematically tabulated from 1897 to the present time. A history of 
Chinese immigration to this country should include consideration of 
manifests, 1897 to the present, stating geographical and occupational 
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origins of Chinese entering through Ellis Island, investigations and 
reports, 1897 to date, of illegal entries of Chinese, and deportations, 
1903-1925, together with arrest books for the years 1903-1928. 

Among the-historical materials uncovered by the staff of the Survey 
in the extensive collections of the War and Navy departments in greater 
New York, are letters and papers of the Sixteenth Regiment dealing with 
the participation of that unit in the suppression of the Philippine Insur- 
rection, 1899-1902. The letters, which for the most part came from the 
officers in charge of troops engaged in the pacification of the Kagayan 
Valley, are far more detailed in character than the original news dis- 
patches found in the Aparri News and in the Army and Navy Journal? 
The results of investigations made at the Navy Yard by the staff of the 
Survey may not settle the controversy as to whether or not the battleship 
Maine was destroyed by external explosion on the evening of February 
14, 1898, but the extensive correspondence of the Board of Construction 
and Repairs and of the Chief Engineer with the Commandant, relating 
to tests and repairs of this early experiment in modern steel battleship 
construction, will supplement the findings of the Naval Court of Inquiry, 
from which source we have drawn our chief knowledge of the subject.?6 
An examination of the thousands of packing cases containing obsolete 
War Department records at the Brooklyn Army Depot has disclosed, 
among other items of historical interest, records of observations and maps 
made by American naval officers aboard the Japanese fleet during the 
Russo-Japanese War. 'The staff also exhumed from the extensive non- 
current files at the Navy Yard the minutes and correspondence of the 
aviation inquiry held in the fall of 1918 at London and other European 
centers, investigating the wartime aviation scandal. 'The findings, sum- 
marized in the American press at the time, reveal defective packing and 
shipping of aviation cargoes loaded in the United States, interfering 

25 Material of a like nature has been uncovered at Fort Hamilton relating to the 
Philippine activities of the Eighteenth Regiment, which was similarly engaged in the 
pacification of native peoples back in the late sixties, as the records of the regiment's 
part in the Sioux wars indicate. 

A colorful, if minor, incident in American Pacific relations was the capture in 
1840 of Veindovi, a chief of the Fiji Islands, by the U. S. S. Peacock of the Wilkes explora- 
tion expedition. The basis for the seizure was the massacre of the crew of the brig, 
Charles Doggett, which had played a role in Pitcairr. Island history. The story as related 
in the files of the Naval Hospital in Brooklyn is of unusual dramatic interest, 

?6 A study of the Naval Commandant’s files for the three years immediately pre- 
ceding the catastrophe reveals that the Maine was haphazardly constructed, hastily com- 


missioned, with an excessive forward draft, defective ammunition hoists, and unusual 
pitting and corrosion. 
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with the complete assemblage of parts abroad and materially hamper- 
ing the American air force. 

Innumerable monographs in the fieid of American economic and 
fiscal history will remain unwritten until the federal archives are syste- 
matically studied. In the attic of the Assay Office is an extensive collec- 
tion of records relating to the gold, silver, and platinum policy of that 
agency, 1876-1934. Of special historical interest is a series of telegrams 
of October, 1876, shedding further light on the gold purchase policy at 
that time. In the Melting and Refining Division is an exchange of cor- 
respondence relating to the seizures of gold under executive order of 
April 5, 1933. 

Many aspects of the economic cycle still await careful study and analy- 
sis—for example, the role of bankruptcy litigation. In this connection 
the extensive collection in the Southern District Court of New York of 
bankruptcy cases under the acts of 1800, 1841, 1867, and 1898, remain 
to be studied. The docket entries under the Bankruptcy Act of 1841 
should be examined by any student of the panic of 1837 and its after- 
math, as they go to the heart of situazions treated in contemporary busi- 
ness journals. We still await the historians of our latest industrial boom 
and depression. If they were to confine themselves to federal materials in 
New York City alone, they would have enough for several works of 
encyclopedic proportion. Among other sources it would be profitable 
to examine the record of bankruptcy petitions in the district courts, 
1924-1934; the archives of the United States attorneys of both districts 
dealing with prosecutions for violations of the National Banking Act, 
1929-1935; and the records of the investigation of the guaranteed mort- 
gage companies of New York, September, 1934 to date, made by the 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General and in the custody of the 
Department of Justice in New York City. From judicial sources, the 
investigator could turn to the income tax returns for the period under 
examination at the three major internal revenue offices; to the records 
of railroad financing for these years, among the confidential archives of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at the Sub-Treasury; to the exten- 
sive data on the status of unemployment compiled by the National 
Reemployment Service, the New York State Employment Bureau, the 
Civil Works Administration, the Works Progress Administration, and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps; to the documents of the New York 
Loan Agency of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation relating to the 
examinations of corporations and individuals applying for loans and 
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detailing the previous financial history of the applicant; and to the 
records of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Such àn investi- 
gation will be in reality a monumental task of co-operative research, but 
since it is sure to be attempted, our iaterest is to see that it is done 
' thoroughly. 

Special aspects of recent American history are richly detailed in the 
federal archives, perhaps none more fully than the dismal history of 
the enforcement of the “noble experiment”. In both district courts the 
dockets prior to 1933 are overtaxed with liquor libels, permit actions, etc., . 
and an even more extensive collection of material relating to prohibi- 
tion enforcement will be found among the archives of the Alcohol Tax 
Unit, District No. 2, Bureau of Internal Revenue, at the Federal Build- 
ing." This material should be supplemented by a study of the Coast 
Guard records in New York City and at subsidiary Long Island stations. 
Illuminating the history of the American Civil Service is a collection 
of letters uncovered at the Appraiser's Stores between the Appraiser's 
office and the Collector, covering the period 1866-1904. These furnish 
a detailed picture of the working of Civil Service during those years and 
more especially during the regime of Chester A. Arthur as Collector of 
the Port of New York. Included are letters from Theodore Roosevelt 
while serving on the New York Civil Service Commission. The Civil 
Service Commission in the Federal Building has a file of correspondence 
for the years 1898 to 1905. An examination of the records of the Food 
and Drug Administration of the Department of Agriculture, at the 
Appraiser's Stores, reveals a wealth of unused data dealing with the 
enforcement of the federal food and drug laws.?? Finally, in the field of : 
' public health, attention must be called to the valuable storehouse of 
information at Quarantine, at Rosebank, Staten Island, including a man- 
uscript history of the station, and to the records of the various federal 
hospitals—the marine hospitals, the veterans’ hospitals, and the Naval 

27 Among the files of this bureau which should reward investigation are: records of 
closed major cases, 1926-1936; special investigations, 1928-1933; miscellaneous files, 1923 
to date; bonded winery permits, 1920 to date; orders revoking physicians’ permits to pre- 
scribe intoxicating liquor, 1931; cancelled stills, 1922-1936; special bonded warehouses, 
1923 to date. . 

28 Suggestions for research in this office include: Sherley Amendment, import index 
and summary, 1918 to date; old Sherley Amendment file, 1920-1928; subject files (inter- 
state commerce), 1918 to date; factory reports, 1919 to date; imports, branch stations, 
1929-1933. A study of the files of the Meat Inspection Division of the Bureau of Animal 


Industry, Federal Building, reveals an unenviable record of violations by some of the 
better-known packing houses. 
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Hospital in Brooklyn, which, among other files of historical interest, 
possesses a manuscript history of the institution. 


V 


The Survey of Federal Archives is unique, in its inclusion among the 
archives which it is examining, of photographic material, motion picture © 
film, and sound recording. For the future social historian these will 
' often have far more significance than the standard sources customarily 
consulted today. The need for proper attention to this type of material 
is even greater than in the case of papers, as motion picture film, for 
example, when not properly cared for, becomes shrunken and brittle, 
whereupon it is regarded as of no further use and needlessly destroyed. 
About fifteen thousand feet of motion picture film of navy activities 
during the World War are stored at the Federal Building and in the 
Navy Yard vaults. A large collection of positive prints dealing with the 
history of the Coast Guard and its activities during prohibition days are in 
the Sub-Treasury. Today modern mapping on a large scale is done almost 
entirely from vertical photographs taken from airplanes. The volume 
of photographic material in the federal archives increases appreciably 
after 1928, a trend which points to greatly enlarged opportunities for 
the next generation of scholars. 

The fact that the noncurrent federal archives in New York City are 
in many instances improperly stored, without adequate physical safe- 
guards or orderly arrangement, and without convenient facilities for 
examination and study, should be of concern to American historians. 
Fires have in the past taken a heavy toll; for example, the fire at Ellis 
Island in 1897 destroyed the greater portion of the records in the Admin- 
istration Building. The Survey in New York City uncovered large col- 
lections of records stored without plan or order. It was necessary for 
the staff of the Survey to sift the large bulk of older records at the 
Eastern and Southern District courts and systematically reclassify and 
file this material before detailed reports could possibly be made. Criminal 
records had to be separated from bankruptcy materials, civil from 
admiralty, equity from common law. The papers had to be untied, 
vacuumed, and rearranged. This work has now been completed, and 
it may be safely asserted that the federal court records are today more 
accessible for the research worker and in better physical condition than 
are the older papers of other federal agencies in New York City. At other 
locations, such as the Custom House subbasement and the vault at Ellis 
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Island, archival conditions are still unsatisfactory. A portion of the impor- 
tant records of the Interstate Commerce Commission, New York Bureau 
of Accounts, is stored in a lavatory in the Sub-Treasury. At the Army 
Depot in Brooklyn the bulk of the noncurrent material is in wooden 
packing cases, about three thousand in all. At Mill Rock Base in the 
East River the staff found the army engineering records virtually 
abandoned in several storage rooms completely lacking in ventilation. 
At other locations records are stored away in attics, as at Fort Jay on 
Governor’s Island, or in basements or cellars, as are records of the United 
States Shipping Board in the Department of the Interior Building. 
Among the records found in an attic heap in the Brooklyn Federal 
Building were papers belonging to the Schechter Case—that recent storm 
center of constitutional controversy. In the drawer of an old desk which 
the Post Office authorities kindly lent the Regional Director for the 
work of the Survey at its Old Post Office Building headquarters, were 
found, by chance, the testimony and briefs in the Morro Castle Case, 
apparently abandoned by the United States District Attorney’s staff on 
moving to the new Federal Court House in the winter of 1936. 

It would not be reasonable, however, to place the entire onus of 
criticism for the conditions of the older federal records upon the shoul- 
ders of responsible officials of the several bureaus involved. The great 
increase in federal activity and authority within the last decade, the 
multiplication of new federal agencies, and the ever-growing business 
of certain major units, such as the Internal Revenue Bureau, have re- 
sulted in magnifying the volume of current records in New York City.” 
The custodians have been without, adequate physical facilities for the 
storage of the older records or even sufficient facilities for many of the 
newer ones. They have generally been without funds for their proper 
sifting and classification with a view to determining how much of the 
noncurrent material was “useless”, both to the business of the govern- 
ment and of the historian, and therefore not worth preserving. 

For the adequate storage of our federal archives present facilities in 
New York City are obviously inadequate. A definite program of action 
should properly be deferred until the completion of the nationwide in- 
vestigation. It may be stated as the view of the writer, however, based 
upon a study of the problem in New York City, that a possible solution 


29 According to Dr. R. D. W. Connor, Archivist of the United States, during the 
thirteen years from 1917 to 1930 the government accumulated more than twice as many 
records as it had collected for the whole preceding period of 127 years. 
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Tre circumstances of the election of 1825 are a familiar story. Of 
the electoral votes Andrew Jackson received ninety-nine, John Quincy 
Adams, eighty-four, William H. Crawford, forty-one, and Henry Clay, 
thirty-seven. Under these conditions it became the duty of the House 
of Representatives to choose between the three highest candidates; the 
choice lay in fact between Adams and Jackson; the support of Clay 
promised to be decisive. Clay was therefore assiduously courted by the 
“friends” of both Jackson and Adams. Some days before -he election— 
but after Clay's intention of supporting Adams was known—a Jackson 
partisan publicly charged that a bargain bad been struck whereby Clay 
would support Adams, receiving in return the Secretaryship of State 
in Adams's cabinet. Clay bitterly denied the charge, but he did sup- 
port Adams, and he was appointed Secretary of State by Adams. This 
sequence of events was proof sufficient for Jackson and his followers. 
Not only had Jackson received more electoral votes and, they claimed, 
more popular votes than Adams, but he had also the greater popular 
support in the very states whose votes in the House Clay had controlled. 
Clay and Adams had thus by “corrupt bargain" secured office for them- 
selves, wronged Jackson, and defeated the will of the people. This 
charge, whatever its merits, did Adams and Clay sore damage and fur- 
nished the battle cry for Jackson's victory in 1828. 

The memoranda here presented deal primarily with Monroe's atti- 
tude toward the Adams-Clay alliance. When Monroe learned from 
Adams that Clay would be appointed Secretary of State he saw clearly 
the danger in the appointment and opposed it. But abundant caution 
kept him from speaking out. Instead he resorted to nocturnal reflec- 
tion. This strengthened his conviction of danger and gave rise to the 
fear that his silence might be regarded as approval. He therefore dis- 

X The unsigned sheets containing the memoranda printed below (together with other 
Monroe material of less interest) were taken by a Confederate officer from one of his men 
during the Civil War. They are now in the possession of Mr. Erwin W. Smith of 
Houston, Texas, whose kindness makes possible this publication. Fam indebted’ to Dr. 
J. Franklin Jameson and Dr. Thomas P. Martin, of the Manuscripts Division of the 


Library of Congress, for confirmatory identification of the handwriting. Photostatic copies 
of the original sheets have been deposited in the Library of Congress. 
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patched an emissary to Adams in a circumspect attempt to block the 
appointment or at least to make his own views known. But while 
Monroe had been hesitating, Adams had spoken to Clay, and Monroe's 
emissary accomplished nothing.? The only result of the episode was 
the record below, intended no doubt to protect Monrce if his position 
in the matter was ever questioned. Aside from its cenzral incident, the 

record evidences Monroe’s scrupulous neutrality in the election and his 
desire that his opinions and policies should receive consideration and 


continuation by his successor. 
Barnes F. LATHROP. 


Austin, Texas. 


MEMORANDA OF PRESIDENT MONROE 


Feb— 
Friday 11. 1825 

The election of President took place on wednesday the 9" On the eve- 
ning of that day, being that of the Drawing room, a large crowd assembl'd, 
and among them M" Adams who had been elected, & Gen! Jackson one of 
his competitors. I receiv'd both with equal kindness, without adverting with 
either, to the late election. I could not coagratulate, the cne, without indi- 
cating a preference for him, to the other, which I did not deem proper, on 
principle, & in which I was the more confirm'd, having carefully abstaind 
from all interference in the election. On the next day in the evening, I 
attended, the military ball, where I met M* Adams, and in which I avoided 
with equal care, any allusion to the late election, the meetinz being in public, 
& the attention drawn to us. I receivd him however with the utmost kind- 
ness. On friday evening he called on me about 4 o.clock, when I inform'd 
him, that I had proposed, to the Senate, by nomination, tae transfer of M* 
Smith from London to Madrid, & of M" Appliton from Madrid to Lon- 
don, as I had inform'd him that I should do. A particular motive for acting 
in this affair, was, to relieve M" Adams from the necessity of doing it him- 
self, M" Smith being his nephew, and a transfer of him to some other 
station, being necessary, in consequence of a difference between him & M* . 
Rush. 

I then added, to M" Adams, that in regard to the late important occur- 
rence, he would enter the administration, with my best wiskes for his success, 
on his own acct, as well as that of our country, & if my cpinion should be 
desir'd by him, either now, or at any time hereafter, on public affairs, that 
I would give it to him with pleasure. He thank’d me for -his expression of 
good wishes towards him; observ'd, that he was grateful to the State of 
‘Virginia, for the attention shewn, & confidence reposed in him, by citizens 


2 It is unlikely—if one may hazard a guess—-hat Monroe’s advice would in any case 
have altered Adams’s intent. He had already been threatened with waat was to come but 
remained steadfast. Cf. C. F. Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VI, 506-507. 

3 John Adams Smith, a grandson of John Adams, was Secretary of Legation at Lon- 
don; John James Appleton was Secretary of Legation at Madrid; and Richard Rush was 
at this time Minister to England. 
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from that State, as he owed to them, the opportunities which had been 
afforded to him, of serving his country, in the important stations he had 
held. He said, that he wished to conciliate the State towards his adm”, & 
hoped that he should not experience from it, a systematic opposition. I 
assurd him, that such an opposition need not be apprehended; that the 
character of the State, afforded a security, that support or opposition, would 
depend on the course pursued, and on the measures themselves; if sound 
that they would be approved, & if not opposed, & for no other cause. I in- 
timated, that I thought, that some of the members from the State, pushed 
certain principles, founded on a construction of the constitution, to too great 
an extent. In this, I alluded particularly to, their opposition to the right of 
appropriating the public money, to purposes of internal improvement, and 
which I thought, had been fully sanctioned, by the Cumberland, & other 
roads, but particularly by that one, and by my two immediate predecessors: 
that the construction had originated in a just principle, but was now carried 
tco far.* He observd, that he hoped, no question of that kind, would occur, 
during his adm”, being persuaded as I understood him to say, or at least to 
imply that the construction, which I had given, to the constitution, would 
meet any occurrence which might be anticipated. 

He observ'd that he should be very happy, at all times, to have my 
opinion, & advice on public measures—that on the subject of his adm”, he 
shot be glad to receive it, retaining his right to decide for himself—that he 
had decided to offer or had offerd the dept of State, to M” Clay, & had 
expressd a wish to M" Crawford,’ that he would remain in the Treasury & 
then read to me, the answer, of M" Crawford to a letter, which he had 
written to him, to that effect. I concluded from this, that he had already, 
made, the offer to M” Clay, likewise.9 I thought myself precluded therefore 
from giving him any advice, or even my opinion, on the subject, and I did 
not. In this I was the more confirm'd, from an intimation made by him, 
that he was desirous of conciliating, by his appointments,’ the friends of M* 
Crawford, they having been marked, in their opposition, to the administra- 
tion, With this view I understood that his attention was drawn to Col: J. 
Barbour,’ as successor to M* Crawford —3 


4 Monroe believed, of course, that Congress had power to appropriate money for 
internal improvements but had not the power to construct, maintain, or administer them. 
Cf. his "Views on the Subject of Internal Improvements", transmitted to Congress on May 
4, 1822, in James D. Richardson, ed., Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Il, 144-183. 

5 William Harris Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, 1816-1825. 

8 Adams had not yet made the offer to Clay but did so a few hours later. Memoirs, 
VI, 508. 

T James Barbour, senator from Virginia, 1815-1825, Secretary of War, 1825-1828. 

3 Adams's version of the main portion of the above conversation with Monroe is as 
follows: 

. I told the President I had invited Mr. Crawford to remain at the head of the Treas- 
ury Department, and showed him the letter I had received from him this morning, in very 
friendly terms declining the offer. I then said that I should offer the Department of State 
to Mr. Clay, considering it due to his talents and services, to the Western section of the 
Union, whence he comes, and to the confidence in me manifested by their delegations; 
that for the Treasury and War Departments I should be glad to take his advice, and to 
consult him with reference to other objects of public interest, if it would be agreeable 
to him. 

He said he would readily give me his opinions upon any subject I should desire; that 
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[Feb.] 12. Having reflected much, in the course of the night, on the 
communication made me by M" Adams respecting, his adm", & particularly 
the appointment of M" Clay to the dept of State, I felt very much disturb'd 
by it, from a belief that it would produce, a very unfavorable effect, on M" 
Adams, & the public, as well as M* Clay. It was known -hat the people of 
Kentucky preferr'd Gen! Jackson to M" Adams, & that a like preference was 
given to him, by the people of some of the other western States, whose 
members had voted for M" Adams. I doubted. whether, nctwithstanding the 
impression which he had made on my mind, that he had already taken the 
step, I ought not, to have communicated to him the objections which 
occurr'd to me against it, & was particularly anxious that he sho’ draw no ' 
inference from my silence that I approved the measure. To ascertain the 
fact, I requested an interview at a very early hour, this morning, with . 
[blank]? who was, I knew, of the same opinion with me, as to the im- 
propriety of such an appointment, & requested him on an intimation of its 
danger, to see M* Adams, if he thought proper, & to make known to him, 
the public sentiments respecting it. He did so, & found, as he afterwards 
informd me, that the offer had already been made to M" Clay. 

Feby'14. In the evening M" Adams called, & adver-ing to what had 
passd in the former interview, stated that he had rec! an answer to the 
proposition which he had then inform'd me, he had made -o M* Clay, which 
was that he wo? accept the dept. I was much gratified to find, that I had 
not misunderstood, his first intimation to me, respecting -he offer made to 


Mr Clay. 


upon his own election he had consulted his predecessor, Mr. Madiscn; he bad then been 
very earnestly pressed with regard to the formatian of his Administration, and by no one 
with more importunity than by Jonathan Russell; that he had named to Mr. Madison the 
persons whom he proposed to nominate, and Mr. Madison had fully approved them, I 
understood him as wishing that I would pursue the same course." Memoirs, VI, 508. 

9 From Adams’ssrecord (Memoirs, VI, 508-509) of his callers o1 February r2, 1825, 


it seems certain that Monroe's emissary was Major General Jacob Jernings Brown (1775- 
1828), Commander of the United States Army, 1821-1828. Brown apparently did not 
inform Adams that he spoke for Monroe as well as fcr himself. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 


La civiltà del mondo antico. Per Errore Ciccorri.. Due volumi. (Udine: 
Istituto delle Edizioni Accademiche. 1935. Pp. xxiv, 408; vii, 400. 1001.) 


Nor since Eduard Meyer, and not often before him, has anyone at- 
tempted to examine the whole structure of ancient society or, more correctly, 
the currert conception o£ that structure. It 3s difficult enough to study history 
within the traditional framework. To take it apart, piece by piece, requires 
courage, imagination, and a knowledge of detail in the whole field of human 
experience which few possess. Ciccotti was impelled to and is, indeed, admir- 
ably fitted for such a work because his active „participation in the complex 
practical problems of contemporary society combined with his unceasing his- 
torical research sensitized him to the varied possibilities and alternatives of 
historical development. While teaching ancient history and writing volumin- 
ously in the field, he was also an active member of the Italian Socialist party 
and for a time a deputy, but later he opposed it for its neutrality stand during 
the war. He was a prolific publicist, editor of the standard Italian transla- 
tions of Marx, Engels, and Lassalle, and, with Pareto, editor of the Biblioteca 
di Storia Economica. In 1922 he was appointed senator and has continued 
to fight—this time Mussolini. Now, well past his seventieth year and living 
in an antagonistic environment, he has tapped new sources of strength to 
produce this “work of synthesis”, this series of “problem studies” sweeping 
over the whole range of ancient society. Departure from the chronological 
method has not prevented him from presenting a well-integrated analysis of 
ihe complex interrelation of forces, material and moral, which is human 
society at every level. The final result is far from a complete success, but 
certain phases, notably economic and political problems and the decline of 
the Roman Empire, are treated brilliantly, and the entire book bristles with 
the provocative insights that Rostovtzeff alone of living ancient historians 
can parallel. , 

The fundamental premise which underlies all of Ciccotti’s work is that 
man is and always has been a social creature. The history of human achieve- 
ment in every sphere of activity is the history of “co-operation”, "association", 
“class conflict”. To understand that history, then, it is necessary to focus 
attention on society and social relations, not on the individual. “Names in 
history sezve to please the vanity of the person named rather than to instruct 
the reader." These social relations determine the entire moral and intel- 
lectual structure, and the two spheres, the objective and the subjective, interact 
in highly complicated fashion. The history of man thus becomes the history 
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of an infinitely complex group of economic, political, religious, legal, moral, 
artistic, and literary forces, all in constanz and related flux. Since the funda- 
mental and earliest function of social organization is the satisfaction of the 
individual’s basic needs, needs which increase along with the development 
of society itself, it is the forces which are directed squarely at those needs 
which are “the most demanding and continuous, the most germinal and 
active’. Here lies the solution of the problem of histcrical periodization. 
Since all aspects of life are inextricably Lound together, only a fundamental 
transformation in the entire complex ushers in a new period. Though 
Ciccotti never says so explicitly, he clearly justifies the retention of the tradi- 
tignal unity of the ancient world by the unbroken existence of just such a 
complex. At the root lie slavery and the productive relations, agricultural 
and industrial. Upon those foundations society could and did develop in 
different ways, but only the change to a feudal system cf relations brought 
a distinctly new period. It is always within a given society that the causes of 
its development or decline are to be found. This point Ciccotti has occasion 
to emphasize and demonstrate time and again. 

The sequence of chapters follows logically from Cicco:ti's position. After 
a short, negligible section on prehistory, he discusses in turn, as topics which 
severally cover the entire span of ancient development, economics, politics, 
demography, religion, law, ethics, culture (literature, art, and science), and 
finally, the decline of Rome. Each part is complete in itself and at the same 
time gains immeasurably from its position within the bcok as a whole and 
from the materials assembled in the other chapters. One comes away from 
the book with a well-rounded view of the unity of ancient society, of the role 
of the various elements in that society, and of the history of the separate in- 
stitutions and problems. The treatment of economics, religion, etc., is of 
course limited to drawing the outlines ard filling in only the bare essentials. 
Ciccotti’s range of knowledge is extraordinary, and his scholarship is excel- 
lent, although he is not always acquainted with the lates: researches. 

It has already been indicated that the actual achievement is very uneven. 
At its best, the book ranks with the outstanding historical works of modern 
times. I know of no discussion of ancient economy thet is comparable to 
Ciccotti’s eighty-two pages. His training in economics enables him to correct 
just those misconceptions which have vitiated so much of the writing on this 
subject, Eduard Meyer’s, for example. By his analysis of the origins of in- 
dividual ownership of property, division of labor and commerce, by his firm 
grasp of the nature of slavery, by his discussion of the orecise character of 
ancient "capitalism", by his understanding of the role cf violence, Ciccotti 
has at last prepared the ground for a real economic history of antiquity. With 
equal success the chapter on politics attacks the fundamental problems: the 
growth of the state and its various forms, the nature and basis of control, 
the organization of conquered territory, etc. Here, and again in greater detail 
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in the concluding chapter, the decline of the Roman Empire is correctly 
treated in dynamic terms. Ciccotti avoids the mistake of accepting taxation, 
bureaucracy, decline of the middle class, and other obvious symptoms as 
causes. His own conception is developed in terms of the very structure of 
Reman society and hence of the empire, but it is too complicated to be 
analyzed here. The description of the- actual process, its manifestations and 
.the contemporary reactions, reaches heigats of lyricism. Throughout the 
book there runs the feeling for movement and integratior. which gives the 
material its vitality and its significance. 

But Ciccotti fails by his own standards when he writes the history of 
ideas. The chapters on religion, ethics, culture, and, strangely enough, law 
are written too much after the fashion of school texts. The contrast between 
the treatment of certain points in these chapters and the analysis of the same 
problems elsewhere in the book is often startling. It is impossible to under- 
stand how he could discuss Hammurabi’s code without reference to the 
reappearance of small property or the “moral problem” without treating 
slavery. There is a steady but meaningless reiteration of the point that all 
these ideological aspects of society have their roots in th2 objective condi- 
tions of existence, meaningless because Ciccotti rarely describes those condi- 
tions or analyzes the connection. Alone, these particular chapters do not 
merit much attention, but within the entire work their value is greatly en- 
hanced. The thoughtful reader will find much in them that is new and 
provocative in terms of the concepts and materials to be und in the more 
successful portions. 

Above all, Ciccotti has retained his dispassionate interest in historical truth 
(there is no moralizing in the book except for some minor lapses), his cour- 
age in defense of that truth as he conceives it (the autheritarian state will 
derive little satisfaction from the book), and his unboundec faith in man and 
civilization. It was from these motives that the book was written. The three 
chapters already singled out would, if translated, be that -are phenomenon, 
a book which both specialists and laymen would find interesting and indis- 
pensable. 

The College of the City of New York. Moszs Í. FINKELSTEIN. 


An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. Edited by Tenney Frank et al. 
Volume II, Roman Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian. Ey ALLAN CHESTER 
Jounson. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1936. Pp. x, 732. $4.00.) 


THE primary purpose of the work of which this volume forms the second 
part (the first part was reviewed in this journal, XXXIX, 711) is to present 
the sources for the economic life of the Roman Empire. For the economic 
history of Egypt we have an embarrassing wealth of papyrological material, 
consisting of contemporary business documents, both p-ivate and public. 
Literary references are few and to a large degree so casual and unsatisfactory 
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as seriously to impair their usefulness. Consequently, Johnson prints.only a 
few selections from ancient authors, though references are made to them in 
the commentary. 

The abundance of evidence from papyri has both facilitated and made 
more difficult the editor's task, for although it was a'simple matter to find 
illustrative material, the work of selection was not easy. Johnson has partially 
solved the problem in two ways. He has conserved space by printing only 
translations. The reader must consult papyrological publications if he is in- 
terested in the original Greek texts. Secondly, Johnson has summarized the 
contents of several hundred documents for which he was unable to find room. 
The book contains translations of about fcur hundred texts from papyri, about 
fifteen inscriptions, and a few extracts from other sources. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, despite the detailed information furnished 
by the thousands of papyri which have come out of Egypt in the last half 
century, the resultant pictures of Egyptian life are still episodic and impres- 
sionistic. Though the papyri show us the Egyptian people engaged in their : 
daily tasks, and though we know many facts, including the prices paid for 
land and its produce, it is hard to generalize about the country, for details 
are often contradictory, and the conditions of tenure and productivity varied. 
Even when prices are definitely known, no comparisons with other parts of 
the Roman Empire are possible, for there'is as yet no agreement about the 
size of Egyptian measures, and the exchange value of Egyptian currency is 
highly conjectural. There were at least ten different varieties of the artaba, a 
measure used for grain in Egypt, many of them existing concurrently in the 
same locality. Confusion and uncertainty are therefore inevitable, especially 
as Segre’s table of equivalents, reprinted by Johnson (p. 466) has not been 
generally accepted. Even Johnson, though he nowhere makes this clear to 
the reader, apparently disagrees with Segre, for he gives in his commentary 
equivalents for the artaba in terms of Roman modii and English pounds 
‘which I have been unable to reconcile with the table he has printed. In 
passing, it should be noted that the table contains three misprints (see No. 64, 
p. 129). 

The difficulty of presenting papyri in translation is illustrated by No. 64. 
In it a Greek word, the meaning of which is uncertain, is represented by a 
dash, as though there were a lacuna at tkat point. It is true that the word is 
referred to in the introductory lemma, but without any hint as to its mean- 
ing or place in the papyrus. The oversight was probably due to the fact that 
Johnson had reprinted without change translations which accompanied the 
original publications edited by British and American scholars. He did not 
always realize that the translations were not fully intelligible without the 
Greek text and the editor's notes. : 

The book is divided into five chapters. The first deals with the land, 
under the following topics: agricultural products, the Nile and irrigation, 
classification of land, survey and inspection, leases, sales and mortgages, farm 
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accounts, livestock, and mineral resources. Chapter II is concerned with the 
people: population and census, houses and miscellaneous property, slavery, 
nursing contracts, education, marriage and divorce, amusements, wages and 
living costs, and rural expense. The chapter on industry and commerce con- 
tains information about monopolies, apprenticeship, guilds, transportation, 
Egyptian currency, banking, loans and deposits, loans and distribution of 
seed, and weights and measures. The chapter on taxation begins with a 
discussion of the revenues that accrued to Rome from Egypt, but most of it 
is devoted to the great variety of taxes and other charges collected from the 
people: revenues from arable lands, taxes on garden lands, poll tax, taxes on 
trades, assessments, customs, liturgies, and requisitions. There is an alphabetic 
list of miscellaneous taxes and fees covering nearly thirty pages and including 
about two hundred and fifty items. The last chapter includes sections on 
public works, temple accounts, military accounts, municipal accounts, and 
unclassified laws and edicts. 

The selected bibliography of ten pages provides a concrete illustration of 
the book's usefulness, for it shows how widely scattered are the sources for 
Egyptian economic history and how difficult is the task of keeping in touch 
with the progress o£ scholarship in this field even when one has access to a 
well-equipped papyrological library. 

Professor Johnson is to be commended upon the success with which he 
has completed a laborious undertaking. The book is a worthy companion 
of Professor Frank's volume on Republican Italy, though the nature of the 
sources will: probably lessen its appeal to the general reader. 

ALLEN D. West. 


Yale Classical Studies. Edited for the Department of Classics by Austin M. 
Harmon, Lampson Professor of Greek. Volume V. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1935. Pp. 304. $3.00.) 

Tus volume contains four articles, each of which is of interest to students 
of ancient history. In the “Dramatic Construction of Tacitus’ Annals” (pp. 
1-53) C. W. Mendel! reaches the conclusion that in the dramatic character 
of the Roman historian’s technique we find the basis for his selection of his 
material in accordance with his admitted bias against the principate. The 
writer, however, vigorously defends Tacitus against the charge of manu- 
facturing episodes to suit his purpose, showing that the anti-Caesarian tradi- 
tion was well established before the composition of the Annals. 

“The Literary Tradition Concerning Hermias of Atarneus” (pp. 57-92) 
by D. E. W. Wormell traces the rise and persistence of the friendly and 
hostile traditions regarding this interesting philosopher-tyrant of the fourth 
century B.C. The article starts from the Didymus commentary to Demos- 
thenes and reaches some valuable conclusions regarding the general charac- 
teristics of Hellenistic historical writing. 

A. R. Bellinger and C. B. Welles publish (pp. 93-154) with exhaustive 
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commentaries a “Third Century Contract oz Sale from Edessa in Osrhoene", 
found written in Syriac on a parchment in the excavations of Yale University 
and the Ácadémie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres at Dura-Europos. The 
text, given in the translation of Professor C. C. Torrey, records the sale of a 
slave girl and is dated at Edessa in May, 243 A.D. It is significant that this 
Syriac deed, although showing traces of local, Mesopotamian, and Roman 
influences, is essentially Greek in character and exemplifies a phase of the 
Hellenistic legal practice established throughout the Near East'and so well 
known through papyrus documents frorn Egypt. From -nformation supplied 
by this new text the editors are able to make important contributions to our 
knowledge of the constitution of Edessa and its chronology. 

Of the greatest interest and importance is the long and copiously illus- 
trated contribution of M. I. Rostovtzeff, "Dura and the Problem of Parthian 
Art" (pp. 155-304). The author challenges the generally accepted view that 
Parthian art was but "a barbarized and degenerate, version of the Graeco- 
Mesopotamian art of the Hellenistic period", and gives a brief survey of art 
in the Parthian satrapies and countries subject to Iranian influence outside 
the Parthian empire, emphasizing the necessity of studying local artistic de- 
velopments. He then undertakes a detailed analysis of the architecture, 
sculpture, drawing, painting, and the minor arts at Dura, showing their 
affinities with similar finds in Syria, Mesopotamia, Iran, India, Central Asia, 
- China, and South Russia. He determines their special characteristics and so 
lays the foundations for his general conclusion that Parthian art is a revival 
of traditional Oriental subjects treated "in the traditional Iranian style ... 
a style almost completely free of Greck elements". 

University of Michigan. A. E. R. Boax. 


Epochen der römischen Geschichte. Von Franz ArrHxiM. Band II, 
Weltherrschaft und Krise. [Frankfurter Studien zur Religion und 
Kultur der Antike.] (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann. 1935. 
Pp. 333. ro M.) 

IN a brief review it is impossible to do more than to indicate the character 
of this stimulating and provocative volume. It is not ezsy reading but repays 
the time spent on it, whether its views are accepted or not. With an out- 
look broad enough to include pictures of Roman, Carthaginian, Hellenistic, 
Parthian, and west Mediterranean cultures, it presents not a history but an 
interpretation of the history of the period of the Punic and eastern wars and 
the succeeding period of crises and changes. The author takes for granted a 
general knowledge of the material and of modern thzories and enters into 
details only when he has something new tc add that helps him in the develop- 
ment of his own interpretation. The points considered in some detail in- 
clude the outbreak and causes of the Second Punic War, the identity of an 
Italic tribe mentioned by Callimachus, the origin of satire, the Atalanta of 
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Pacuvius, the origin of triumphal fasti, and early Roman historiography. 
The bibliography is reasonably full, though some important works are over- 
looked. "There is a brief but useful index. 

The central point of the study is a justification of Polybius’s choice of 
168 2s an epochal year. In the period before this year Rome broke the power 
of the larger civilized states; in the succeediag period slie herself had to deal 
with barbarians formerly kept in check by these states. By this time, too, large 
fortunes had been created, and the rich had acquired control of the land. 
Also in connection with other phases of the culture the author again and 
again notices a change at or near this date. In his general point of view the 
author combines determinism with a decided interest in great personalities. 
The character and work of some men, for instance Hannibal and Scipio, he 
believes can be judged better by the legends that sprang up concerning them 
than by a detailed study of their careers. He is little troubled by the problem 
of imperialism but largely takes an imperialistic tendency for granted. Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to agree with the remark that indirect control is control, 
after all, and is to be distinguished from direct control only in its method 
and not in its purpose. The fact that the past often determines the course 
of future action is noted in connection with the struggle between Rome and 
Carthage but is forgotten in connection with the strong condemnations of 
the policies of Hellenistic rulers. It seems to have been as impossible for 
Hellenistic as for modern statesmen to subordinate their old rivalries and 
ambitions to the larger issues of the present. i 

The University of Chicago. Jakos A. C. Larsen. 


Roman Alpine Routes. By Warrer Woopzurn Hype. [American Philoso- 
phical Society.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1935. Pp. xvi, 248. $3.00.) 
THe impression derived from Van Loon's illustration entitled “Rome”, 

that of a body of infantry marching across a bridge, is one of a state success- 

-ful because of its conquest of men and of nature. The task to which Dr. Hyde 

addresses himself is a restatement of the facts of one great victory of Rome 
over nature, namely the subjugation of the Alpine barrier to advance. The 
monograph is a task well done, then decorated and completed by the inclu- 
sion of some unusual features. Among them are the author's manifest enjoy- 
ment in his work, discussion of topics only distantly related zo his main 
theme, and many. details of pre-Roman and post-Roman use of each impor- 
tant pass. 

A selected bibliography, supplemented by copious additions in the foot- 
notes, is followed by a general and at times discursive introductory account. 
Like Augustus, Dr. Hyde hastens slowly. He finds time for digressions 
which carry him to the sources of the tin and amber supply, to the conquest 
of Cisalpine Gaul by Rome, to Roman "lack of appreciation of the romantic 
side of mountain scenery", and, in a footnote, to the proposed tunnels of the 
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Los Angeles metropolitan water project. A description and history of each 
and every important Alpine pass form the body of the book. There is ap- 
pended the inevitable excursus on Hannibal's route. The author holds no 
brief for any one pass. He sceks merely to eliminate the impossible and 
improbable conjectures. His conclusion, based on observation and on the 
reading of an imposing array of commentaries, is that "much more can be 
said in favor of" the Little St. Bernard route than of “any other in the 
Western Alps". 

The continuity of use of Alpine passes is reiterated. That Roman use 
was relatively limited is argued from the fact that the Romans knew but 
seyenteen of the twenty-three major passes and but nineteen of the approxi- 
mately five hundred minor passes. Changes in the motive for use by the 
Romans is also noted. The original economic motive gave way before the 
urge for military highways. Under Augustus, the greatest of Roman road: 
builders, the use of the passes by bearers of culture was encouraged, the 
major use, declares the author, for the next fifteen hundred years. It is a 
pleasant, if not a scientifically accurate thought on which to close. 

The University of California. J. J. Van NOSTRAND. 


The Iudicium Quinquevirale. By Cuartes Henry Coster. [Monographs 
of the Mediaeval Academy of America.] (Cambridge: the Academy. 
1935. Pp. vii, 87. $2.25.) 

Tuis monograph investigates the judicial committee of five senators first 
appointed, according to our existing records, by Gratian in A.D. 376 to assist 
the city prefect of Rome in trying senators arraigned on a capital charge. 
Mr. Coster seems satisfied that this tribunal had no roots in the past. To 
explain its establishment by Gratian, he discusses at length the hostile rela- 
tions between Valentinian I and the senate and sees in the appointment of 
the zadicium a concession made to the Roman aristocracy by the new emperor. 
Since the efforts of senators to ensure for themselves some safeguard against a 
despotic ruler go back to Antonine, if not to Flavian times, one regrets that 
Mr. Coster did not consider the question of whether any such tribunal may 
have existed before its first mention in our surviving documents (Cod. 
Theod. IX, 1, 13). The author then seeks to define the functions of the 
committee, though he nowhere makes clear that the city prefect was not 
obliged to take the committee into partnership, as the use of Zcebi? in the 
edict shows, but could use his discretion in the matter. In the second part 
of the book the trials of Arvandus, of Basilius and Praetextatus, and finally. 
of Boethius are passed under review. While it is not certain that the iudicium 
functioned in any of these trials, Mr. Ccster succeeds in establishing a strong 
presumption that such was the case in the first and second. To his contention 
that Boethius also came before the five, most readers, on going over the evi- 
dence, will probably exclaim non liquet. 
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It is clear that Mr. Coster has spent much time and thought on his 
essay, whose argument he supports by more than two hundred notes. Un- 
happily the book is marred by grave errors. It is very unfortunate that on 
the first page he makes three serious mistakes in translating Cod. Theod. IX, 
1, 13: "Provincial governor” is too narrow for provincialis iudex, the words 
senatorum to virorum depend on capite, not on iudicium, and honore functis, 
as every student of Roman inscriptions should know, means no more than 
"who have held office". Again, it is a blunder to interpret (p. 29 with note 
122) supplicatio, as used by Symmachus, as a religious ceremony. Such was 
its meaning in republican and early imperial Rome, but in the legal parlance 
of the later empire it signified a "petition ta the Emperor by a private person” 
(W. W. Buckland, Textbook of Roman Law, p. 666, where the procedure 
and the reason for its adoption are fully explained). Mr. Coster does not 
seem familiar with H. Usener's Anecdoten Holderi; for in arguing (note 
197) that Boethius’s disgrace and death occurred respectively in 525 and 
526, he ignores one bit of evidence, long since cited by Usener (pp. 77-78), in 
support of the generally accepted dates, 523 and 524; namely, the fact that 
Boethius’s chief accuser was rewarded for his services by being made count 
of the sacred largesses for 524-525. The story in Aimoin (note 213) is derived 
from a Life of Theodoric (see M. G. H., SS. Aev. Merov., II, 214 and 
Krusch's remarks, fhid., pp. 200 ff.). Finally one wonders whether Young's 
theory (note 214) was worth a mention at all, let alone nearly a page of 
discussion. 

Mr. Coster's book, as we have said, contains much solid material and is 
the fruit of hard work. It is all the more regrettable that, before publication, 
he did not submit it to an expert, preferably in Roman Law. 

Cornell University. M. L. W. LAISTNER. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Histoire du Moyen Age. Tome III, Le monde oriental de 395 à 1081. Pat 
CHARLES Dreux, membre de l'Institut, ec Gzorces Marcals, correspondant 
de l'Institut. [Histoire générale, publiée sous la direction de Gustave 


Glotz.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1936. Pp. xxiii, 627. 
60 fr.) 


Tuts book forms one section of a series intended to cover the Middle 
Ages in Europe and Asia in ten volumes. It contains the history of the 
Byzantine Empire and that of the Islamiz states; approximately an equal 
number of pages is devoted to each subject. One inevitably starts to compare 
it with the kindred work of Gaudefroy-Demombynes and Platonov in the 
series edited by E. Cavaignac (see Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVII, 584). Diehl’s 
chapters on Byzantine history are much more detailed than Platonov's 
cursory sketch. They are written with his customary felicity and elegance 
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but contain nothing that is not to be found in his earlier works. Sources are 
given for the main statements, however, and secondary literature is cited to 
some extent, though erratically; there are surprising gaps where mention of 
certain basic books might justly be expected. The proofreading of these 
chapters likewise leaves much to be desired: the Greek lemmas in the text 
contain not a few errors and false accents, and in some instances words are 
positively corrupt (p. 149, Schaliin == Shahin; p. 498, proto a secretia — pro- 
toasecretis; p. 526, acestsecotis — aristocratie!). The general bibliography on 
Byzantium (pp. ix-xvii) is distinctly sketchy. 

The treatment of Moslem history by Mazcais is much more satisfactory 
and, in the reviewer’s estimation, distinctly superior to Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes’s account. In addition to the political history Margais gives 
a detailed account of the rise and the political role of the various Moslem 
heretical sects, which results in a clear picture of how religion and politics 
interacted in various milieus. The rise and development of Arabic literature 
and science is well illustrated and attractively formulated. Particularly useful 
is the account of the organization of the Abbasid state and the rise of the 
smaller principalities from the wreck of the caliphate. The history of these 
states is treated as a connected series of phenomena and integrated into an 
understandable whole. Pre-eminently gocd is the account of Islam in Africa, 
in which field the author is a specialist. Less well handled is the penetration 
of the Turkish element. It is surprising that neither of W. Barthold’s stand- 
ard works, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion and 12 Vorlesungen 
tiber die Geschichte der Tiirken Mittelasiens, is cited, either in the bib- 
liogtaphy (otherwise well chosen and comprehensive) or in the notes. One 
could also wish that the account of the border wars between Byzantium 
and the Arabs had been gathered together and systematized in one place 
instead of being divided between Moslem and Christian history. Some re- 
petition could thus have been avoided. No Arabic letters are used, and hence 
it would have been helpful for those whose knowledge of that idiom is not 
profound if the emphatic consonants had been indicated (t d s z, etc.) when 
exact transcriptions are adduced. From the typographical point of view the 
volume is cheaply produced. The paper is thin and of poor quality, the face 
of the font small, and (more serious) the ink is bad, so that the pages smear 
easily. The use of the book is facilitated by a good index of names, places, 
and with some systematic lemmas as well. Taking it all together, the book 
forms a substantial and valuable contribution to the history of the medieval 
Orient, affording in clear and convenient form a connected account of its 
historical development. 

Harvard University. Rosert P. BLAKE. 


Codices Latini Antiquiores: a Palaeographical Guide to Latin Manuscripts 
prior to the Ninth Century. Edited by E. A. Lowe. Part II, Great Britain 
and Ireland. [Edited under the auspices of the Union académique inter- 
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nationale for the American Council of Learned Societies and the Carnegie 

Institution of Washington.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1935. 

Pp. xvii, 53. $20.00.) 

Parr II of Lowe's great undertaking is of more interest to palaeographers 
and theologians than to historians and Latinists. The plates, however, will 
be illuminating to any who are not familiar with the achievements of the 
Irish and Anglo-Saxons in calligraphy and art. It is unfortunate that the 
reproductions are limited by the plan of the work to portions of pages, for 
the beauty of the more splendid specimens can be realized only when the 
page—an artistic unit—is presented in its entirety. 

The most striking feature of this collection is its lack of classical texts. 
. Not a single complete classical manuscript is listed, unless one counts the 

Cosmography of Aethicus (242) from the German monastery of Murbach. 
— The greaz Roman writers appear only in meager scraps from Egypt. Vergil 
is represented by two fragments of papyrus books (134, 227, the latter text 
_ accompanied by a Greek version); Sallust by two fragments (223, 246) of 
the Jugurthine War and the Conspiracy of Catiline; Cicero by three frag- 
ments (210, 224, 226) containing various orations, one (224, In Catilinam) 
with a Greek version, another (226, In Caecilium) with a Greek version and 
Greek scholia; Livy by parts of eight columns of a roll (208) containing an 
epitome of the fourth, fifth, and sixth decades, and by a scrap of the text of 
Bock I (247); Lucan by a single small strip of parchment (175)—the sole. 
parchment specimen in the group. 

Other works are: (1) historical, a Greco-Latin chronicle (225, papyrus), 
a parchment fragment, De bellis Macedonicis, from Egypt (207), and the 
well-known ter scriptus ‘of Granius Licinianus (167); (2) grammatical, a 
papyrus fragment of “Palaemon” (212) and twelve folios of an unidentified 
text written over that of Licinianus (166); (3) legal, four fragments from 
Egypt, two papyrus (120, 249) and two parchment (211, 248). These fur- 
nish all the plates which would interest the historian unless he were con- 
cerned with the church chroniclers, e.g., Jerome (233a), Orosius (171), 
Isidore Pacensis (195), Marcellinus (233b), and Bede (139, 191). There are 
four glossaries: an Egyptian parchment fragment of a Latin-Greek lexicon 
to the Aeneid (137), the famous Corpus glossary (122), the Greco-Latin 
Glossarium Ps.-Cyrilli (203), and a Latin-Teutonic glossary (243), the last 
two from some German center. A single medical codex is listed (156), con- 
taining Hippocrates, Galen, etc., though medical recipes are found in 203, 
mentioned above; both of these manuscripts came from the Continent. The 
great majority of the texts (about five sixths) are theological; half of these 
are biblical, the rest liturgical and patristic. Five fragments could not be 
identified. 

The distribution by scripts is equally uneven. There are eight fragments 
written in rustic capitals, all from Egypt. About half of the seventeen early 
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uncials (sixth century or older) are fragments from Egypt; nearly half of the 
total number are Continental; ten or eleven are English, all theological, a 
most interesting group. With one exception, the Commentary of Primasius 
on the Apocalypse (237), probably written in England, all of the eleven half- 
uncial manuscripts are fragmentary, nine of them papyri. There are more 
than thirty representatives of various types of French, Italian, and German 
minuscule. 

Overshadowing all of these is the extraordinary display of manuscripts 
(sixty-eight) written in the Irish and Anglo-Saxon scripts. Lowe discusses 
in the introduction the peculiarities of both and the technique of the scribes 
(prickings, ruling of quires, gatherings, punctuation, abbreviations, spelling, 
etc.). Here the inference drawn from the method of pricking seems to me 
questionable; the statements regarding ruling do not always agree with my 
own observations. On the latter point I miss a reference to Rand's important 
article "How Many Leaves at a Time?” (Palaeographia Latina, V [1927] 
52-78). 

Lowe rightly stresses the importance óf abbreviations, but his reports on 
individual manuscripts are not uniformly complete or consistent: e.g., there 
are omitted from 267, abbreviations for the following: habet, huius, nomen, 
nomine, tamen, tantum, tunc (nunc is given), and unde. The general differen- 
tiation, "Insular" (and ancient Notae) and "ordinary" or "common", is not 
kept: cf. the treatment of Insular symbols for dicere and nomen; those for 
dicit, dixit, dicens in 275-are listed under "Ancient Notae and typically 
Insular forms", but in 276 they are cited not among "Ancient Notae and 
many Insular forms" but among “the more ordinary forms" (so also in 267); 
that for dicunt in 275 is classed as Insular but not so in 272; the abbreviation 
for nomen in 157 is not included among the "typically Insular" but among 
"other forms", whereas those for nomine in 276 and nomina in 275 are 
listed among "Ancient Nofae and Insular forms"; the Insular symbol for 
quia in 152 and 183 is incorrectly included in the non-Insular list. 

Lowe's volume is a monument of industry and of painstaking investiga- 
tion. It is a storehouse of information, rich in stimulating suggestions. It 
is indispensable to all workers in the field of palaeography. 

The University of Chicago. ChHARLEs H. Besson. 


Das Papsttum: Idee und Wirklichkeit. Von Jouannes Harrer. Band I, 
Die Grundlagen, (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1934. Pp. xiv, 51 I.) 


A question inevitably asked about this second history of the papacy to 
come out of Germany within five years is how it differs from its predecessor, 
Caspar’s Geschichte des Papsttums (reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 
364 and XL, 104). To begin with, scope and scale are different. Haller 
proposes to tell the entire story down to the present. His first volume comes 
as far as Charlemagne’s confirmation of the Papal States. Caspar confined 
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himself to the rise of the papacy to Innccent III, and his two volumes to- 
gether reach only to the accession of Pepin. Caspar’s scale gave room for 
details of characterization and reasoning and rich quotation of sources. 
Haller’s book keeps to the broader lines. His bibliographies are briefer, 
though: still excellent. 

The difference, however, is not merely one of size but of viewpoint. Both 
men open by announcing their intention of writing the history of an idea 
realizing itself through the centuries. But Haller immediately makes the 
point that earlier historians, both Protestant and Catholic, have seen the idea 
as one and the same from the beginning, whereas he sees it as a union of two 
separate ideas, not achieved until the eighth century and then forced upon 
Rome by the ardor of the. West. The early Roman bishop claimed, for the 
most part ineffectually, the Petrine power to bind and loose, but to him and 
his contemporaries that meant solely the power of the chief apostle to super- 
vise administration and judge disputes over doctrine between other bishops. In 
time, the state perceived in him a valuable organ of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, erected the patriarchate of the West, and compelled reluctant provinces 
to obedience. Eventually, however, doctrinal controversy drew down on 
the popes the displeasure of Byzantium, and within the empire they became 
practically impotent. But meanwhile missionaries of English blood were 
teaching the rising Germanic kingdoms to regard the popes as something 
more than legal instruments for the government of bishops. To the new 
Western church they were agents of salvation, doorkeepers of Heaven, spiri- 
tual lords of the earth. As an article of religious faith the papacy was a 
Germanic contribution to the Middle Ages. 

One may suggest that historians like Caspar, who treat the papal idea 
as one, also treat it as a growth and development, finding signs of mounting 
religious feeling from the fifth century onward. The fact that large sections 
of the church did not recognize the more exalted conception is no proof 
that it did not exist. Nor was German’ devotion as complete a contrast to 
Byzantine caesaropapism as Haller occasionally implies. His dichotomy 
seems to cut too sharp a division between periods and racial attitudes. But 
as a fresh and rapid survey of these seven obscure centuries, his volume 
deserves all the attention it is apparently receiving. 

Wells College. L. R. Loomis. 


The Dissolution of the Carolingian Fisc in the Ninth Century. By James 
WESTFALL J'HoMPsoN, Sidney Hellman Ehrman Professor of European 
History in the University of California. [University of California Pub- 
lications in History.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1935. 
Pp. xi, 186.) 

- Unner Professor Thompson's supervision Mrs. Helen Robbins Bittermann, 

his research assistant for this study, has compiled eight appendixes (pp. 63- 
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177), six of which list, with their medieval and, when possible, their present 
names, the manors, monasteries, bishoprics, forests, fisheries, and regions 
making up the whole or specific parts of the Merovingiar, Austrasian, and 
Carolingian fiscs. Appendix VI contains a summary of alienations of the 
fisc made by the Carolingians, and VIII, a statistical summary of results. The 
material for the lists is gathered from the sources indicated on page viii, chief 
of which is the Regesta Imperii: Die Regesten des Kaiserreichs unter den 
Karolingern, 751-918 (2d ed., 1908) by J. F. Böhmer and E. Mühlbacher. For 
each name in the lists a source reference is given. When in the Regesta 
manors were the object of royal generosity or were located on the royal 
itineraries, they were considered parts oZ the fisc. From these lists Mrs. 
Bittermann has had drawn corresponding maps. 

In his preface Professor Thompson interprets in genezal terms some of 
the data contained on the maps. In his first two chapters an interpretation 
of the material concerning the Merovingian and Carolingian fiscs, still in 
general terms, is combined with other related historical material. In the 
remaining three chapters (pp. 19-63) Professor Thompsoa, without partic- 
ular reference to lists or maps, enters into a cetailed discussion of the parti- 
tions of the Carolingian Empire culminating in the treatizs of Verdun and 
Meersen. Herein he emphasizes the thesis which he has stated elsewhere, that 
the treaties were essentially partitions of the crown lards, and that the 
destruction of the empire consisted primarily in the division of the compact 
group of crown lands lying between the Seine and the Ehine that formed 
the economic foundation of the empire. Pages 179 tc 186 contain an 
alphabetical list of works used. 

It would be readily admitted that the best approach to an understanding 
of the politics of the ninth century is through the landed resources of the 
crown. Hence the material in the monograph is fundamental. The great 
diligence with which the appendixes are compiled can only be rewarded by 
the thanks of those scholars who find them useful. The graphic representa- 
tion of this material in a series of fine maps does just what in general terms 
Professor Thompson says it does. Nor will one find it difacult to accept his 
thesis that the disputes and wars of the ninth century were over what has 
always been considered worth fighting for. 

The authors, however, would be the last to insist that this is a definitive 
study. If nothing else, paucity of documentary informat on precludes any 
such result. Many tantalizing questions plead, at least with the reviewer, 
for a more definite answer than the study attempts. He would, moreover, 
have wished to see more use made of the Norse invasions to explain the in- 
creasing poverty of both eastern and western Carolingians, and to have the 
account carried down logically to the accession of the Capetians. This may be 
to expect too much, and it is not meant zo detract from -he great value of 
the material contained in the monograph. 
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Is it Strassburg or Strasbourg? Constantia (p. 42) skould, I take it, be 
consistentia, and give (p. 50) gives. I am by no means suze that Coulanges's 
French (p. 46) means what Professor Thompson interprets it to mean, and 
certainly he would not wish to retain initiated (p. 27). 

The Umversity of Nebraska. Epcar N. JOHNSON. 


Nikolaus I. und Pseudoisidor. Von Jonannes Hauer. (Stuttgart: J. G. 
Cotta. 1936. Pp. 203. 5 M.) : 


THis is an important and engaging study of the character, work, and 
achievements of a pope who has long held high place in the hierarchy of 
distinguished medieval churchmen. Professor Haller's essay is written with 
conviction and distinction, reflecting throughout the learning and scholarship 
expected from the author of Das Papsttum. Tt is his contention that Pope 
Nicholas I has fared too well at the hands of historians, who have, almost 
without exception, followed a pattern set years ago by Baronius. In this 
wav Nicholas has acquired a reputation for originality and boldness that he 
does not deserve. 

Haller's main contention is that Nicholas represented the end, not the 
beginnings of an epoch in papal history. Though his actions and policies 
frequently reflect the abilities of a true statesman, Nicholas was actually 
often more lucky than wise. The fundamental test in evaluating his work 
is to measure his success. In a pithy sentence Haller states categorically that 
this pontificate was “eine ergebnislose Episode”. The pope had interferred 
in the affairs of Lothair II, but the king was never brought to judgment, 
and within two years after Nicholas’s death Waldrada had been absolved, 
and the next pope, Hadrian IT, with his own hands had given Lothair the 
host. In the East, papal ambitions had failed almost completely. The hopes 
inspired by the change in policy at the accession of Basil I to the throne at 
Constantinople were of short duration; the church of the East drew further 
and further away from Rome; and of even greater impor-ance, papal aspira- 
tions to control the Bulgarians were lost when these sturdy souls fell under 
the ecclesiastical control of the Byzantine church. l | 

Haller is especially opposed to the attempts that have been made to prove’ 
that the rule of Nicholas was epoch-making, taking issue with writers like 
Duchesne, Lápótre, and Von Schubert, and even more d:rectly with Hauck 
in the latter's Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Furthermore he refuses to. 
see in Nicholas the embodiment of papal claims and a challenge to the state. 
If there was something new in the coarse, hard, often offensive words the 
pope addressed at times to lay monarchs, it is important to note that these 
were but words—words not supported by actions. Oppcsition arose within 
his own house, and the real contests were between pope aad archbishops, not 
. pope and kings. 

It is in the last two of ten chapters that Haller brings the threads of his 
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story together in an important and clear discussion of the Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals. Once discovered by the pope, it was the sword of the Pseudo-Isidor 
that he used in his battle with a recalcitrant clergy. But even here, asks 
Haller, can Nicholas show a real success? Papal history of the late ninth 
and early tenth centuries is obvious proof that even a fiction could not en- 
hance his fame. Haller dismisses the assertion of Fournier and Le Bras that 
the decretals had their origin in Le Mans, and he will not even consider 
Brittany as fertile soil for the forgery but goes directly to the circle which 
surrounded the deposed Archbishop Ebo, therefore to Hildesheim and 
Reims. The decretals were, in his opinion, the work of one hand, not that 
of many. "Though there is no bibliography, this volume is well documented, 
and the evidence upon which the author bases his arguments is often given 
in full. There is an index of names and places. 
Princeton Üniversity. Gray C. Boyce. 


The Chronicle of the Slavs, by Helmold, Priest of Bosau. Translated with 
Introduction and Notes by Francis Joseren Tscuan, Professor of Euro- 
pean History, The Pennsylvania State College. [Records of Civilization, 
Austin P. Evans, General Editor.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1935. Pp. xii, 321. $4.00.) 


Proressor Tschan dedicates this translation to James Westfall Thompson 
in token, I take it, of his discipleship and in acknowledgment of the import- 
ance of Feudal Germany, of which much use is made in the documentation. 
The translation is made from Schmeidler’s edition of 1909. It is preceded by 
an introduction that acquaints the reader with the chronicler and the pre- 
vious history of the Saxon frontier. To the reviewer it is regrettable that, 
even at the sacrifice of some of the present introduction and at the risk of 
repeating what he has said elsewhere, Professor Tschan did not see fit to 
analyze the rich contents of his translation and of his own learning in order 
to give us a more complete statement of the advance of the frontier in the 
twelfth century and of the part played in this advance by those pioneer 
colonizers and missionaries, Henry the Licn, the Adolphs of Holstein, Albert 
the Bear, and Bishops Vicelin, Gerold, and Conrad. But perhaps Professor 
Tschan, when he has completed his translation of Adam’s Gesta, plans to 
write for us a book on the German northeastern frontier. 

The translation is made with extreme care and fidelity to the text and is 
not overburdened with extraneous learning in the footnotes. It makes for 
smooth and even exciting reading, and in only one or two places would the 
reviewer perhaps change a word, modify the punctuation, or avoid the inver- 
sion of subject and predicate. The straightforwardness of the original Latin 
has been preserved. Gratitude is due to the translator for the hard work 
which has given us so excellent a version of an important chronicler and to 
the editors for including it in this series. One who reads through the 
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chronicle may fret over what Helmold has omitted in order to include what 
he wished to include, but he cannot fail to be moved by this candid state- 
ment of the relentless march eastward of the German people and the German 
church, led by bishops of "mad rashness" who were free with the whip and 
nobles to whom the tithes, tribute, and land of the Slavs were irresistible 
, bait. It is in a sense the old, old story: “Now, however, because God gave 
plentiful aid and victory to our duke and to the other princes, the Slavs have 
been everywhere crushed and driven out. A people strong and without 
number have come from the bounds of the ocean, and taken possession of 
the territories of the Slavs. They have built cities and churches and have 
grown in riches beyond all estimation” (pp. 235-236). 
The University of Nebraska. Epcan N. JoHNsoN. ' 


Un grand commerce d'exportation au Moyen Age: La draperie des Pays-Bas 
en France et dans les pays méditerranéens, XIIF-XV* siecle. Par HENRI 
Laurent, chargé de cours à l'Université de Bruxelles. (Paris: E. Droz. 
1935 [1936]. Pp. xxx, 358. 60 fr.) 

Tux primacy of the Low Countries in the medieval cloth industry has 
long been recognized, but unfortunately no adequate study was ever made 
until Dr. Laurent published this work. It deals with Flanders (including 
Artois, the Amiénois, Lille, Orchies, and Douai, Brabant, the Liégeois, and 
Hainault and considers only the export from these regions to France and the 
adjacent Mediterranean lands of Spain and Italy. The opening section 
sketches the industry from earliest times and will prove a welcome summary. 
Then follow two chapters on the role of Arras and the Champagne fairs, 
which had a very important export connection with Genoa. "There is a sketch 
of the cloth industry of Mechelen (Malines), which, although situated in the 
heart of Brabant and belonging to the bishop of Liége, nevertheless had a 
history, so far as the manufacture and export of cloth were concerned, very 
much like that of the great towns of Flanders. The student should use 
G. Espinas, La draperie dans la Flandre française au Moyen Age (1923) 
and like works, for the writer limits himself to the problems of export and 
disregards almost entirely those connected with production. 

On pages 115—117 the reader will note with pleasure a penetrating analysis 
of the economic motives which underlay the political problems of the reign 
of Philip the Fair. This period witnessed profound changes which, Professor 
Laurent declares, amounted to a revolution and imparted a new bias to the 
political orientation of Flanders and Brabant and Hainault at the opening 
of the Hundred Years’ War. He modestly describes these views as a hypoth- 
esis, but if so itis very substantially founded. Philip the Fair's relations with 
the Low Countries are worthy of the most careful study because in them 
new problems arose, many of which we associate with the Hundred Years’ 
War. The overland connection between Flanders and the Champagne fairs 
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was broken. Venetian and Genoese galleys now sailed directly to Bruges and 
Antwerp by way of the Strait of Gibraltar, the economic dependence of 
Flanders upon England became more strongly emphasized than ever, and 
the hostility of Flanders to the crown of France was correspondingly height- 
ened. The towns of Brabant were able to draw an unexpected advantage by 
turning to the French king, with whom their duke, John III, made a note- 
worthy treaty at Saint Quentin in 1347. The Flemish cloth industry declined 
steadily during this century, while the Brabangons irresistibly invaded the 
monopoly which the Flemings so long enjoyed. 

The last five chapters, forming the second part of the study, deal with 
problems and aspects of the cloth business so far as they concern export. In 
them the author discusses the different colors, dimensions, selvedges, seals, 
packing, exhibition for sale and methods of sale at the place of production, 
methods of transporting cloth, fairs, and the many juridical aspects of the 
cloth trade. The author is to be congratulated on the completion of a book 
so richly documentated and illustrated at many points by apt quotation from 
sources, many of which have never been published. 


The University of Washington. Henry S. Lucas. 


La pecia dans les manuscrits universitaires du XIII? et du XIV? siècle. Par 
Jean Destrez. Album de planches. (Paris: Jacques Vautrain. 1935. 
Pp. 104, 36 plates. 455 fr.) 
Tuus latest work of Fr. Destrez, which has recently been crowned by 

the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, is of much wider interest 

than its title suggests. It is the most important work of recent date concern- 
ing the history of the book, bringing to light a wealth of fascinating informa- 
tion about the evolution of the book through the rapid development of the 
universities in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is also of capital 
importance for medieval palaeography and for editors of those Latin texts 
which were studied in the medieval university. 
The author’s research centered in the pecia and the exemplar. The exemplar 
was the copy of a text approved by the commission of peciari? named by the 
university. This officially adopted text was placed in a bookstore, to be loaned 
to the masters, students, and professional scribes. The exemplar remained 
unbound, in quires. A quire of the exemplar was known as a pecia or piece. 

The scribe rented, at a price determined by the university, one pecia at a 

time. By this method a number of scribes were able to copy different pecie of 

the same text at the same time. The difficulty of making a sufficient number 
of copies rapidly was thus partly overcome. 

Many scribes, professional or otherwise, noted in the margins of their 
new manuscripts the beginning or end of each pecia: incipit pecia decima, 
explicit pecia quinta, etc. It is due to these indications of the scribes in their 
copies made from the exemplar that Fr. Destrez has been able to study the 
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evolution of this fundamental institution of medieval bookmaking. He 
places the beginnings of the use of the pecia in the period 1225-1235. Its use 
lasted into the early fifteenth century. Fr. Destrez studied especially those 
manuscripts written at Paris, Bologna, Oxford, and Naples. In his researches 
he found.thirty exemplars and over one thousand manuscrip:s containing 
indications of pecie, in the seven thousand odd manuscripts studied. 

A chapter is devoted to a study of the palaeography of these university 
manuscripts. Here the characteristics of the manuscripts of each university 
are described: the parchment, the format, writing, ink, miniatures, etc. With 
his vast experience Fr. Destrez has been able to come to many important 
and interesting conclusions permitting more precise information regarding 
the dating and the origins of the manuscripts of these four universities. ' 

Finally there is a chapter on the importance of the pecia in textual criti- 
cism, in which the author explains its role in classifying manuscripts for an 
edition. The new light thrown on textual criticism by Fr. Destrez's dis- 
coveries cannot be overlooked by editors of texts containing indications of 
pecie, even though it may complicate their work. 

The volume is published with thirty-six plates, excellentlv reproduced. 
It is to be considered as preliminary to the publication of the vast amount 
of material which the author has gathered, particularly concerning the 
palaeographical characteristics of the manuscripts and the use of the pecia in 
editing texts. It is to be hoped that nothing will delay him in publishing the 
fruit of such solid and scholarly research in a field in which he is the foremost 
authority. i l 

The University of Notre Dame. James A. CORBETT. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY B 


European Civilization: its Origin and Development. By Various Contribu- 
tors. Under the direction of Epwanp Eyre. Volume IV, The Reforma- 
Hon. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. Pp. 754. $5.50.) 


Tur volume on the Reformation is badly proportioned as a part of a 
series on the history of European civilization in that the British Isles receive 
as much attention as the Continent. The British section, it is true, is better 
done. The Continental half has been entrusted to L. Cristiani, who treats 
the German Reformation in the style of a Denifle but without his scholar- 
ship. To select pecca fortiter as a summary of Luther's faith (p. 58), to cull 
the most rabid utterances from his tracts against the peasants and describe 
them as less violent than others (p. 81), to recount the most. ludicrous epi- 
sodes from the entire career of the Genevan Consistory as "mere crumbs of 
its weekly activity" (p. 119)—this is not playing ball. Inaccuracies are not 
infrequent, and bibliographical information is not up to date. In the section 
on the French wars of religion the revolutionary aspects of Calvinism are 
plaved up and the political activities of the Jesuits minimized; the massacre 
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of Vassy is palliated, while the connivance of Coligny in the assassination of 
the Duke of Guise is regarded as almost certain. With the transition from 
the Reformation to the Counter Reformazion the tone shifts from polemic to 
hagiography, and there are some excellent sketches of the leaders. But the 
author is at his best when he forsakes religious for military warfare. The 
accounts of the battle of Lepanto and of the defeat of the Armada make 
good reading. 

Very different is the work of F. M. Powicke, who brings to the English 
Reformation an extensive knowledge of the Middle Ages, which enables 
him to relate the Reformation to its antecedents and to balance maturely the 
maintenance and the breach of continuity. The sketches of Gardiner, Cran- 
mer, and Pole are admirable. 

W. E. Brown’s essay on the Reformation in Scotland finds the causes of 
the movement not in the abuses of the Catholic Church but in the attempt to 
correct them. Pilfering nobles and priests in concubinage rebelled against 
the authority which sought to curb them, and succeeded with English aid in 
gaining control of the governinent and enforcing their scheme on the people. 
Such an explanation fails to make clear why men should regard one celebra- 
tion of the mass as worse than poison or why they should prefer the galleys 
to bowing in the temple of Rimmon. Moreover, if the causés of the Reforma- 
tion were so sordid and so slight, how shall we account for the passionate 
Presbyterianism of the seventeenth century? Again, the author's interpreta- 
tion of Luther as relying on "private revelation", and of Calvin as "present- 
ing a religion entirely independent of tradition" would have seemed pre- 
posterous to both of them. 

The story of the Reformation in Ireland from the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth century is as sad a tale as that of Alva in the Netherlands. Myles V. 
Ronan tells it with restraint. 

The last chapter, by Christopher Hollis, on “Religious Persecution” is 
devoted mainly to the Middle Ages anc seeks to palliate persecution by 
magnifying the social menace of heresy and minimizing the cruelty of the 
church. Only a few pages remain for a superficial sketch of persecution and 
liberty in the sixteenth century. Incidentally, Castellio had not been “con- 
demned by Calvin as a heretic and exiled from Geneva, thinking himself 
fortunate to escape with his life". He was merely denied ordination to the 
ministry and left the city of his own accord with a letter of recommendation 
from Calvin. 

Yale University. RorLaANp H. Barnron. 


Monumenta humanistica Lovaniensia: Texts and Studies about Louvain 
Humanists in the First Half of the XVith Century. By Henry, nx Vocut, 
Professor in the University of Louvain. [Humanistica Lovaniensia, IV.] 
(Louvain: Charles Uystpruyst. 1934. Pp. xxx, 753. 50 belgas.) 
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THosE who know Professor De Vocht’s Literae Virorum Eruditorum ad 
Franciscum Craneveldium, 1522-1528 will welcome this new publication of 
manuscripts concerning Louvain Humanists. The documents were found 
during the Great War, when De Vocht's interests were of necessity changed 
from teaching to the work of an archivist. The papers here published relate 
chiefly to John Louis Vives, Martin van Dorp, Gerard Morinck, and Erasmus. 

For Vives, De Vocht works out a clear presentation of his six visits to 

England and his relations with Henry VIII, Catherine of Aragon, and 
English men of letters. As Wolsey's Reader in Latin, Greek, and rhetoric, 
he resided at Corpus Christi College, and was largely responsible for the 
change in curriculum at Oxford. His writings were well known because of 
his many friendships, and translations of his prayers and meditations were 
later included in the Book of Common Prayer. He became involved in the 
divorce case because the queen’s confidences to him were known, and he 
was imprisoned for thirty-eight days and released only on condition that he 
leave the country. The documents include letters from a devoted Oxford 
student Helyar, a letter of Vives to the king, of July, 1527, Vives's evidence 
in the divorce case, demanded by Wolsey before his release in 1528, and 
Rodrigo Manrique's letter to Vives of December, 1533, which helps to prove 
that Cop's rectorial address to the University of Paris was his own and not 
Calvin's writing—an important point in the' conversion of Calvin. A "puz- 
zling letter" is most ingeniously divided by De Vocht into parts of a letter of 
1533 by Vives to Gilbert Cousin and one o£ 1525 to Claud Cantiuncula. 
"^. Martin van Dorp's Apology to Meinard Man of 1521 is important as 
giving us a statement of his views on teaching and research. His attitude 
toward Humanism changed—he was at first very favorable, then fearful of 
the changes it brought, and so writing for antagonists of Erasmus, and finally 
supported Erasmus openly in the last years of his residence in Brabant. The 
document has been hitherto unknown. and is published by De Vocht with a 
description of the manuscript, its history, a summary, notes, an account of 
Meinard Man, the reforming Abbot of Egmond, and Dorp's dedication to 
Man of Hadrian Florentis Questiones Quotlibetice. It is followed by the 
life of Dorp by his student Gerard Morinck, published here for the first time 
from the original in Morinck's hand, and a calendar of Dorp's correspon- 
dence, giving, in full, letters which are rare or very valuable. These and other 
materials are used by the editor for a long account of Dorp, his parentage, edu- 
cation, relations with John Briard Atensis and Meinard Man, his teaching, 
his quarrel with Erasmus over the Praise of Folly and the study of the New 
Testament by comparison of the Vulgate with the Greek codices, More's 
intervention in a long letter of October 21, 1515 (though he calls it epzstolium 
Laconicum ), confuting Dorp by passages from his own writing’, and finally, ` 
Dorp’s recantation by the publication in 1519 of the oration which in 1516 
had introduced his lectures on St. Paul. 
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Besides the many references to Erasmus in the accounts of Vives and 
Dorp, there is an important contribution made by the correspondence of 
Gerard Morinck. "These letters tell us much of the conditions of Erasmus's 
work and life in Louvain, for which we had had only the comment of his 
own writings. They give us also the varying impressions made by him on 
his contemporaries. That Morinck was independent in judgment we know 
from his life of Adrian VI, his characterization of Cardinal Pole and Stephen 
Gardiner, and his witness is therefore the more valuable. 

Professor De Vocht has throughout added most interesting commentary. 
The biographies are necessarily brief, and though properly critical, they are 
sympathetically presented, and the subjects live for us. . 

"The book is clearly arranged, well printed, and equipped with a full 
index, long bibliography, detailed “list of contents”, anc chronological list 
of texts. The editing is in English, corrected by an English friend of De 
Vocht's, but the influence of French, Latin, and Greek still shows, and we 
have such delightful bits as the sentence (p. xviii): “Documents came to 
light, which but for him would have continued their secular sleep.” So little 
more correction would have lost us this! 

Wilson College. ELIZABETH FRANCES ROGERS. 


Registres du Conseil de Geneve. Publié par Emite RivotnE et VICTOR VAN 
BzncueM. Tome XII, Du 1*' juillet 1531 au 30 juin 1534 (vol. 24 à 27). 
[Société d'histoire et d'archéologie de Genéve.] (Geneva: the Society. 
1936. Pp. xii, 692.) 
Ir is now thirty-six years since M. Rivoire published the first volume of 

the journals of the Geneva town council. With the publication of one more 

volume, which is now in press, the great work will be zomplete, covering 
the years from 1409 to the advent of Calvin in 1536. The editors have done 

' their work admirably. Copious notes and supplements add to the value of 

the minutes of the proceedings of the council. Thouzh these excellent 

"journals have long been known in manuscript to historians of Geneva, they 

were never either easily accessible or fully understood, until they had been 

exhibited to the public in the present form. As reviews o2 previous volumes 
have called attention to the special matter offered in them, it is only necessary 
for the present reviewer to bring out a few of the salient points in the 
twelfth volume. 

The town council combined the functions of a board of aldermen and of - 

a national government. The bulk of the business that came before the rulers 

was concerned with criminal and civil suits, the regulation of morals, hygiene, 

commerce, admissions to citizenship, elections, inheritances, finance, taxes, 
police, public works, and sumptuary laws. In addition to that, they sent 
embassies to their allies and neighbors and received em»assies from them. 

During the years just before the rule of Calvin, questions concerned with 
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religion began to become urgent. Every reader of these journals will be 
struck with the intensely practical and opportunist nature of the government's 
policy. As far as possible, the rulers seemed to wish to held themselves 
neutral and to decide all confessional matters with reference only to the 
public peace and to justice in individual cases. They would not make any 
Jaw with reference to the keeping of Lent, but they were obliged to take 
notice of a complaint of a pastry cook against the butchers for selling meat 
during the fast, by which the petitioner's business had suffered. They 
neither forbade nor encouraged Bible reading; but when they were con- 
fronted with the licence of the French Bible of Olivetan, they allowed it to 
be printed. Finally, they were obliged to take measures to keep the peace 
when riots broke out in which the Catholics and Lutherans accused each 
other of mutual insult. This matter became more and more pressing as 
Geneva's allies, Berne and Fribourg, took an active part in the propaganda. 
Many pages of the journals are devoted to accounts—often very lively—of 
the orations of the ambassadors of these cities and of the replies of the 
Genevans. 

The only great name that appears in this volume is that of Farel. The 
names of Erasmus, Zwingli, Oecolampadius, Luther, Melanchthon, and Cal- 
‘vin are not even mentioned. But Farel, under the protection of a passport 
from Berne, preached actively, effectively, and provocatively. He came be- 
fore the town council with a complaint against a ropemaker named Bernard, 
for calling him a "schimatic heretic". When Bernard withdrew his words 
and declared that he regarded Farel as a preacher of God's word, the matter 
was dropped. Later, his preaching was made a matter of charge by Fribourg, 
which asserted that he had acted contrarv to the terms of the alliance of the 
two cities. On October 3, 1532, he and two “Lutheran accomplices” were 
banished from Geneva by the bishop's council. Among the additionad docu- 
ments here printed are a letter of Charles V, urging the Geneva government 
to maintain the old faith, and a letter of Hugues Vandel of Berne describing 
the war and peace of Cappel. 


Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH. 


A History of the Parish of Penn in the County of Buckinghem. By J. Gu- 
BERT JENKINS. (London: Saint Catherine Press. 1935. Pp. 210. 7s. 6d.) 
AMERICANS will be immediately curious to learn whether William Penn 

lived in the parish which bore his name. His connection with it is apparently 

not established. 

The parish of Penn, having a poor soil, was settled late. Every self- 
respecting English parish should be in Domesday Book, but Penn’s history 
begins only in the late twelfth century. For the medieval period there are 
the usual extents, account rolls, tax assessments, and views of frankpledge. 
For the sixteenth century there are tax lists. The later centuries gave to 
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Penn, as to other parishes, churchwardens' and overseers’ accounts. All of 
these are quoted more or less briefly in this book. In the overseers’ accounts 
we find payments made to “Great Bellyed Women" to pass on and have 
their bastards in other parishes so that Penn might have as few infant 
charges as possible. Truly a moving scene this, but common enough in 
eighteenth century England. 

A local history may be valuable chiefly to local residents. The author of 
this book is interested in his environment and in the history of his district. 
The drawings show the interest. Being in heavy black and white they give 
us little idea of the texture and at times little notion of the size of the build- 
ings. Allin all, however, these drawings give distinction to the book. 

If a local history is to be of value to outsiders, it must be presented so as 
to provide us with a comparison with another locality, or it must’ provide 
facts from different periods of its own history so that we may compare one 
period with another. Mere description or quotation from local records is of 
little general value unless the goal is comparison in some form. On the 
whole, we may judge that this parish was pretty much like most others. 
Now, how many typical parishes need to have their histories recorded? 

The one distinction, apart from the pictorial illustrations, that the book 
might easily have had, would be a description and analysis of recent develop- 
ment. Penn has suffered the horrors cf suburbanization. It is too near 
London to escape. Here would have been an excellent opportunity to present 
firsthand information. Moreover, this description would someday be 
hallowed by being a chapter in history. Learning from life is as hard for the 
local as for the general historian. There is no good reason why such a local 
history should virtually end with the eighteenth century. 

Harvard University. N. S. B. Gras. 


El Consejo Real y Supremo de las Indias: Su historia, organización, y:labor 
administrativo hasta la terminación de la Casa de Austria. Por el Dr. 
Ernusto Scuirer. Tomo I, Historia y organización del Consejo y de la 
Contratación de las Indias. [Centro de estudios de historia de America 
de la Universidad de Sevilla.] (Seville: M. Carmona. 1935. Pp. xviii, 
434-) 

ScHAFER’s introdution is an excellent summary of the rapid development 
of colonization, at first supervised directly by Ferdinand and Isabella and 
their deputy, Bishop Fonseca. In chapter I Scháfer describes his discovery in 
Simancas of a petition of 1502 begging the king to establish in Seville a 
customs storehouse for the Indies. This request led, on January 20, 1503, to 
a royal decree establishing the Casa de la Contratación de las Indias, which 
carried out the suggestions of the petition. Its first great task was the 
preparation of the armada of 1503, commanded by Pedrarias de Avila; in 
1508, Amerigo Vespucci was its piloto mayor, succeeded in 1512 by Juan 
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Díaz de Solís, who discovered the Plata River; Sebastian Cabot replaced him 
in 1518. Schafer follows in painstaking detail the bureaucratic development 
of the Casa. Bartolomé de las Casas’s campaign of 1515—1516 against cruel 
treatment of the Indians resulted in interesting Cardinal Jiménez de Cisneros 
and Adrian of Utrecht; and when Charles V reached Spain on September 19, 
1517, the council was already in process of formation. Charles wrote on 
March 29, 1519, of “Los de mi Consejo que entienden en las cosas de las 
Indias”; and on September 14, 1519, we first find the name “Consejo de las 
Indias”. 

Cortes’s conquest of Mexico necessitated a more clearly defined organiza- 
tion; and Scháfer's careful study of the documents supports Solórzario's 
express statement that the Consejo Real y Supremo de las Indias was estab- 
lished on August 1, 1524. On that very day were appointed to it Luis Cabeza 
de Vaca, Gonzalo Maldonado, and probably Peter Martyr of Angleria. 
Schafer assembles the decrees defining its powers and traces its finances. 
The scandals of Peru and Las Casas’s unceasing efforts led Charles to a full 
investigation and overhauling of the council in 1542. Beltran and Bishop 
Sudrez de Carvajal were penalized, apparently for favoritism, and a series 
of ordenanzas was promulgated, to be posted everywhere in the Indies, even 
in the native tongues. 

Scháfer's richly documented history is fundamental to any understanding 
of Spanish government in the New World; he neglects no aspect of it, and 
the book is a mine of unpublished material, especially on the financial and 
administrative side. He sketches the course and outcome of the council’s 
conflicts with other authorities, both in Spain ‘and the New World, and the 
firm hand which Philip IT kept on it. The volume closes with the reforms 
of 1691; there are appendixes listing the members of the council and an 
excellent index. Every student will welcome this authoritative work, eloquent 
not only of Schafer’s years of research but also of the enterprise of the Centro 
de Estudios de Historia de América of the University of Seville and its 
director, José María Ots. The book is published in German by the Iberian- 
American Institute of Hamburg under the title Der königliche spanische 
oberste Indienrat. . . . May the remainder of the work follow, soon. 

The College of the City of New York. CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


Mary Tudor. By Brarrice Wurrg. (New York: Macmillan Company. 

1935 [1936]. Pp. xi, 450. $6.00.) 

THE professed object of this biography is to redeem its heroine from the 
title of Bloody Mary, This pious task has been performed more than once 
already, notably by Miss J. M. Stone in her life of Mary, published some thirty- 
five years ago. Indeed there is almost nothing in this book which Miss Stone 
has not said and said on the whole better. This is true even of Miss White's 
numerous quotations from original sources, which in almost every case will 
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be found set forth by Miss Stone. Miss White's book is quite free from the 
Roman Catholic bias which characterizes Miss Stone's narrative—and yet 
there is something to be said for a Roman Catholic bias when one is writing 
about a personality whose loyalty to her faith was perhaps her outstanding 
characteristic. What both books lack is a careful study of Roman Catholicism 
in England from the break with Rome until the accession of Mary. After 
Catherine of Aragon’s death Mary herself was the first Romanist-in England. 
It has even been maintained that if she had resolutely assumed the leader- 
ship of the movement she might have led England back to Rome long before 
she did. In any case her relationship to Roman Catholicism when it was a 
proscribed faith under her father and her brother presents many interesting 
analogies to the Protestant relationship of her sister Elizabeth during Mary’s 
own reign. This story needs to be told. It is perhaps the one important 
aspect of Mary’s life which remains to be told. 

Miss White has added nothing to our knowledge of the subject. In her 
attempt to excuse Mary’s persecution of the Protestants she has tried to shift 
the blame to Mary’s privy council. This position is quite untenable. If there 
is one thing certain about the Tudors—always excepting the boy Edward— 
it is that they were responsible for their own policies. Mary herself would 
have been the first to resent any suggestion to the contrary. She may have 
been wrong in what she did, but if so she was quite ready to shoulder the 
blame. She believed that she was right. Her great glory, as contrasted with 
the other Tudors, is that she did what she believed to be right without regard 
to the consequences. The rest of them were all shrewd opportunists, with a 
fine eye to the main chance. 

Miss White writes well but without distinction. She has an unpleasant 
way of dragging in irrelevant matter selected often, apparently, in deference 
to the current presumption that the details of sex relationships are bound to 
add “spice” to the narrative. It is difficult to justify on any other grounds the 
insertion of Henry VIIFs vulgar comments about the nuptial couch of Ann 
of Cleves or the unsavory details of Elizabeth’s “affair”, if it was indeed an 
"affair", with Thomas Seymour. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Conyers Reap. 


Richard Cromwell, Protector of England. By Rozerr W. Ramsey. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1935. Pp. xv, 239. $4.20.) 


Amonc the many contributions to the bvways of Cromwellian historical 
literature those of Mr. Ramsey have been both important and interesting. 
To his life of Henry Cromwell and his studies in Cromwells Family Circle 
he has now added a volume on the life of Richard Cromwell which is at 
once an entertaining piece of historical literature and a much needed addi- 
tion to our knowledge. The character and career of "Tumble-down Dick" 
have had but little attention and less approval from historians generally, and 
his place in history has been determined less by his own actions than by those 
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of men more unscrupulous if abler than himself. In this present volume 
Mr. Ramsey has done much not only to illuminate the career of Richard but 
to rehabilitate him; and from his study one comes with the impression, not 
new but strengthened, that Richard Cromwell was one of these unfortunate 
men, of whom there are many in history, born out of their sphere in life and 
doomed from the beginning to tragedy. 

Mr. Ramsey's book divides itself naturally into three parts, which may 


. be described as pre-protectoral, protectoral, and post-protectoral. Of these the 


most important historically is, of course, the period when Richard was set in 
his father's place; yet in that period he was, in a sense, the least important of 
the figures which then occupied the center of the political stage. He was, 
in fact, little more than a figurehead, and, things being what they were, he 
could have been but little else. It may be doubted whether even his father 
could have controlled the situation for long in the then disturbed condition of 
affairs. Certainly this agreeable country gentleman, wholly unfitted for such 
a business by nature, training, and experience, was entirely incapable of 
riding the whirlwind and directing the storm which gathered about the 
protectoral system in its later years; and the greatest comment and the 
greatest tribute to Richard lie in the fact that though he was unable to meet 
his debts he was still held in personal esteem by so many men in the day of 
his misfortune. 

The third period of his life, which Mr. Ramsey entitles the "Interlude", 
the period from 1660 to 1680, 1s in this volume, as the author says, "virtually 
a blank". It was the period of his life in France, from which he returned to 
spend another thirty years in England as "Mr. Clarke", dying at the age of 
eighty-six. In a sense this longevity, which was a characteristic of certain 
members of his family, was one of the most important features of his life. 
That and his fall from power; and it is :n this latter event that Mr. Ramsey 
makes his most important and in many ways his most interesting contribu- 
tion to history. There is nowhere, so far as one reader knows, so detailed, so 
convincing, and so careful an account of the collapse of the Protectorate as 
is to be found in these pages. That, in fact, historically speaking, seems the 
heart of the book. For the rest it is the story of a man peculiarly ill-fitted to 
play the great part thrust upon him. But from the mass of material, hitherto 
largely unpublished, Mr. Ramsey has written what will probably be the 
“standard” life of the second Protector. One may hope greatly that Mr. 
Ramsey may go on to like contributions to the lives of Cromwell relatives 
like Desborough and Fleetwood and clear the dark ways of the last days of 
the Protectorate. 

Harvard University. W. C. ABBOTT. 


Government and the Press, 1695-1763. By Laurence Hanson. [Oxford 
Books on Bibliography.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. 
Pp. ix, 149. $7.00.) 
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Mr. Hanson’s handsome volume has distinct pertinence in view of. the 
furor, spurious and real, over freedom of the press. The terminal dates are 
those of the expiration of the Licensing Act and the publication of North 
Briton, No. 45. Between those two evenis the English press often bubbled 
with lively partisan zeal, and liberty of expression inspired no little attention. 

The end of the licensing system in 1695, which enabled the English press 
to enjoy unique liberty, came less from any burst of enlightenment than 
from recognition of failure. Some legislative efforts were made thereafter to 
institute censorship, but these failed. The only checks came through the . 
stamp duties and the law of libel, which, as A. P. Herbert has recently 
observed, was “exceedingly complicated and wholly unintelligible”. This 
law could be extremely effective and far-reaching. In 1711 and in 1754 men. 
were punished for aspersing the Glorious Revolution, and in 1729 a bed- 
ridden woman was made responsible for a libel printed in her shop. Yet, as 
Swift suggested, to write anything libellous about the K—g of E——d was 
not considered criminal. Hence brevity gave way to verbosity, directness to 
indirectness, as a means of avoiding penalties. 

The countless restrictions of the law did not necessarily always operate 
in fact, but on the other hand the law could not only be administered in the 
arbitrary ways already noticed; it could justify opening mail. That more 
persons did not suffer was in large measure due to professional loyalty among 
printers and writers. Those who so far forgot this loyalty as to give evidence 
for the crown suffered complete and bitter ostracism. The convicted libelers, 
to be sure, went to the pillory, but this from being a cause for shame became 
a certificate of achievement. Under the circumstances, the administration of 
- the law distinctly lacked success. Moreover, at such times as the government 
felt itself firmly established it seemed easier “to let lying dogs sleep” than to 
flatter them with martyrdom. Perhaps because of this the quality of press 
struggles fell off after 1730. Men even at times reported parliamentary 
_debates unhindered, for as Henry Pelham may have said, “Let them alone; 
they make better speeches for us, than we can make ourselves.” 

As is not unnatural, the government had a less interesting press than the 
opposition, though it was more widely read through its greater distribution. 
Despite many efforts the government never succeeded in getting competent 
official spokesmen. Many pamphleteers favored the government, but these 
preferred their own mediums of expression. Steele, for instance, once tried 
to edit the official Gazette, but: not for long could he tolerate its timid and 
cautious policy. In fact, the government itself preferred to buy off its critics 
than to fight them through the press. 

For the most part, Mr. Hanson is content to relate the main outlines of his 
rather narrowly defined problem. He permits himself few judgments. Two 
of his rare judgments, on Harley and Defoe, agree with those of W. T. 
Laprade, whose recent Public Opinion and Politics in Eighteenth Century 
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England touches the broader aspects of Mr. Hanson’s study. He praises 
Harley’s broad grasp of domestic and financial affairs; he applauds Defoe 
as a great writer with a mind too comprehending and a pen too fertile to 
remain single-minded in an important controversy. The reader who wishes 
to form his own opinions, however, can find plenty of references in Mr. 
Hanson's large and comprehensive bibliography, which reveals how exacting 
and varied is the research antecedent to study of this sort. In his appendixes 
the author prints John Toland’s proposals for regulating newspapers, some 
legal data, some financial accounts of newspapers, and a most interesting set 
of “Directions for the Printer of the National Journal how to place or Range 
the Articles of News”. i 
The University of Missouri, CHARLES F. MULLETT. 


Public Opinion and Politics in Eighteenth Century England to the Fall of 
Walpole. By WittiAM Tuomas Larrane, Professor of History in Duke 
University. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1936. Pp. viii, 463. $4.00.) 
An article, “The Power of the English Press in the Eighteenth Century", 

written several years ago by Mr. Laprade, expresses what was evidently his 
motive in writing the present volume. “The activities of the politicians and 
of the writers for the press must be considered together if we are to under- 
stand either." The whole article would be a suitable introduction to this 
later work. 

Although Mr. Laprade has followed the plan suggested in the article, 
the result is disappointing, for while the article leads one to expect penetrat- 
ing insight into the political and journalistic life of the period, the book leaves 
one with an impression of patternless detail. T'he author has not selected his 
facts with discrimination or arranged them coherently. Isolated items from 
the social history of the period, intended as the proper setting for the main 
theme, break the thread of a narrative, tenuous at best. For example, the 
following announcement interrupts, but contributes nothing to, the story of 
the South Sea Company fiasco: “Saturday, August 19, Stanhope’s wife gave 
birth to twins” (p. 250). Amidst the confusion of such irrelevant matter it is 
difficult to discover a pattern of events. The average reader would profit by 
the explanation or omission of obscure allusions; the scholar would be as well 
served by the relégation of many quotations, personal names, titles of 
pamphlets, and other details to the footnotes; and all readers would gain 
inestimably if Mr. Laprade had shared more generously with them his own 
redections and interpretations. 

Disappointment arises partly from the fact that public opinion and 
politics are dealt with im a strictly limited sense. The public, according to 
Mr. Laprade’s interpretation, was the mob; opinion was but passion; and 
politics was merely the struggle among great men for power. The press was 
the instrument by which politicians sought to influence the passions of the 
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mob. In approaching the subject of public opinion Mr. Laprade is on- highly 
debatable ground. While some of his fellow historians go so far as to deny 
the existence of public opinion in the eighteenth century, others would doubt- 
less take exception to Mr. Laprade's restricted view of the subject. The author 
is consistent in this view, and by confining his discussion largely to the 
attempts of politicians to influence opinion through the press, he avoids 
embarrassing issues. In the discussion of politics the author is on more cer- 
tain ground, but he limits his field either by omitting altogether or barely 
touching upon such important topics as patronage, elections, and the man- 
agement of the House of Commons, and such influential factors as the mer- 
chants and the bankers. The picture of political life thus presented is only 
part of the truth and is likely to be misleading. 

Disappointments aside, there is much of value in the book. The author 
has collected within two covers information from a multitude of sources. 
It is scarcely true, as the publishers assert, that he kas brought together 
"hitherto inaccessible material", for the sources of his book are printed and 
are available in our larger university and public libraries. They consist largely 
of the printed correspondence and memoirs of contemporaries and of journals 
and pamphlets. He has not taken advantage of the manuscripts so effectively 
used by other recent students of eighteenth century politics. In spite of the 
comparative availability of his material, there is, of course, an advantage in 
having on one’s own bookshelf so much information concerning the political 
and journalistic history of the first half of the eighteenth century. Although 
Mr. Laprade has accomplished less than one might wish, his work is more 
than that of merely bringing together information. His most useful con- 
tribution is the study of journalism as the tcol of the politician; important, 
too, is the discussion of rival factions cortending for political power. 

The style is very uneven. The first chapter is carefully phrased, and the 
ideas are clearly presented. Although its rythmical cadences may prove 
monotonous, it shows evidence of polishing, as the following chapters do not. 
Throughout the larger part of the book the meaning is often obscured by ill- 
chosen words or loosely constructed sentences, and except for occasional 
reversions the rhythmical style is abandoned. 

The method of annotating, grouping together references for several pages, 
is not altogether satisfactory, especially for one who wishes to find the exact 
source of a particular quotation. Citations are not always accurate. For 
example, the reference to Basil Williams’s “The Duke of Newcastle and the 
Election of 1734” should be Volume XII instead of Volume XIII of the 
English Historical Review (p. 364, n.). The index is full and through the 
subtopics under certain headings sheds an amazing amount of light on 
obscurities in the text. — . i 4 

Wilson College. ° D. M. CLARK. 
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Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations ... preserved in the 
Public Record Office. January 1741-2 to December 1749; January 1749- 
1750 10 December 1753; January 1754 to December 1758; January 1759 
to December 1763; January 1764 to December 1767. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office; New York: British Library of Information. 1931; 1932; 
1933; 1935; 1936. Pp. 510; 503; 473; 464; 484. $8.40 each.) 

Five volumes of this series have appzared since the Board of Trade 
Journal was last noticed in these pages (Anz. Hist. Rev., XXXVI, 800). The 
twenty-six years which they cover included many events of first importance 
both in the American colonies and in the affairs of the Board of Trade itself. 
The two intercolonial wars which took place during the period receive little 
direct attention in the journal, for military matters lay outside the province 
of the board. Indirectly, however, the wars were responsible for a great deal 
of the work done at the Plantation Office. For example, international rivalry 
undoubtedly was a strong factor in the decision of the government to under- 
take directly the settlement of Nova Scotia with Protestants from the British 
Isles and the Continent. In accepting the oversight of the project the Board 
of Trade found itself, for almost the only time in its history, functioning as a 
definitely administrative, rather than merely advisory, body. The plan itself 
was conceived by its president, Halifax, in 1749, and its execution was 
entrusted to the board. During the spring of that year the commissioners 
and their clerical staff were busy in a way they had never been before, deal- 
ing with contractors, advertizing for emigrants, listing them and assigning 
them to ships, and even going to Portsmouth to see the transports off. On a 
smaller scale the commissioners’ activity in this matter continued into sub- 
sequent years. Their businesslike conduct of the whole affair as shown in the 
journal suggests that the board, under such a president as Halifax and such a 
head of the permanent staff as John Pownall, might well have been regularly 
entrusted with broader administrative responsibilities than it ever attained. 

The autumn of 1763 was another period of unusually speedy and efficient 
action. This time the task was the working out of the detailed policies and 
the preparation of the necessary documents for the administration of the 
newly-won West and the ceded colonies. The famous Proclamation of 1763, 
commissions for the new governors, and several important reports were the 
immediate results of the autumn's work, which must have taxed to the limit 
the capacities of the clerical staff. Detailed discussion began when Hills- 
borough took office as president on September 28, and during the next three 
months the board sat on fifty-two days, and on thirteen occasions held two 
sessions on the same day. It is interesting to note that the first draft of the 
proclamation was prepared by the board's secretary, John Pownall, in a single 
night. It is perfectly clear that the Plantation Office could transact business 
promptly when it needed to. 
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So much emphasis has been placed upon the decline of the board's activity 
during the thirties and forties and upon the revivifying effect of Halifax’s 
appointment as president in 1748 that a consecutive perusal of these five 
volumes of the journal has particular interest. The general impresssion 
gained by this reviewer from such a reading is that the importance of Hali- 
fax’s appointment has been greatly overemphasized, at least in so far as it 
directly affected the quantity of the board's work. It is true that the journal 
cannot reflect fully the increase in the personal authority and importance of 
the president which undoubtedly took place. It is also true that during 
Halifax’s first years the board handled some problems of greater importance 
than any it had dealt with for some time. But it is not apparent that under 
him the board met much more frequently or with much larger attendance 
than before, except for short periods, or that it handled matters with any 
more care or consideration for the interests of the parties involved. On the 
other hand, the journal for the last years of the whole period covered shows 
the beginning of the board’s final decline, especially after it was deprived of 
the control over colonial correspondence in 1766. The commissioners then 
lost what little power of initiative they had still retained, and a pathetically 
large part of their time came to be taken up with the mere reading of dupli- 
cates of the -governors’ letters to the secretary of state. One is tempted to 
generalize from the journal of these twenty-six years and say that the in- 
creased importance of the board under Halifax lay chiefly in the field of 
British politics rather than in that of colonial administration, but that sub- 
sequent reorganizations directly affected the machinery of colonial control. 

One factor in the situation remained largely unaffected during all these 
years—the board’s permanent staff, particularly in the offices of secretary and 
clerk of the reports. John Pownall, who held one or the other of these posi- 
tions from 1745 to 1776, was quite as decisive a force as any of the presidents. 
Even in the years when its official leadership was strongest, the board could 
hardly have got along without him; when its personnel was weakest Pownall 
was probably responsible for most of what it did accomplish. He and the 
clerks under him furnished continuity to the board's policy and the concrete 
expression of that policy in the important first drafts of nearly every report, 
letter, or other paper which went out over the signature of its members. If 
adequate materials were available, a biographical study of John Pownall 
would shed much light on the course of British colonial administration and 
policy during the twenty-five years or so before the Revolution. 

The wisdom of printing the complete journal separately from the Cal- 
endar of State Papers, Colonial Series, becomes even more apparent as it 
draws within fifteen years of its close. Although the secretaries were not 
consistent in the fullness with which they reported the board's meetings, 
there are many extremely valuable passages of detailed evidence at hear- 
ings and summaries of the board's conclusions which the present genera- 
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tion cf students might never otherwise see in print. And the continuity of 
the journal in its present form gives a livelier impression than would other- 
wise be conveyed of the continuous functioning of the board itself through 
all its changes in personnel and all its ups and downs of authority and 
prestige. 

Yalé University. l LEonarD W. LABAREE. 


Bussy et l'Inde française, 1720-1785. Par ALFRED MARTINEAU, ancien 
gouverneur des établissements français dans l'Inde, professeur au Col- 
lège de France. [Bibliothèque d’histoize coloniale.] (Paris: Société de 
l'histoire des colonies françaises; Ernest Leroux. 1935. Pp. 458. 50 fr.) 


Tuts book complements the author's five-volume work on Dupleix. So 
close indeed was the collaboration between Dupleix and Bussy at one time 
that M. Martineau found it convenient and possible to incorporate virtually 
verbatim part of his Dupleix et l'Inde française in the present study. The 
new material begins with chapter III, which treats the period after the de- 
parture of Dupleix from India in 1754. 

As the title indicates, M. Martineau has not written the life of Bussy 
apart from his service in India. Materials for a biography dq not perhaps 
exist. There is little information on Bussy's early youth, and it is not even 
known when he first arrived in India, following a sojourn in the lle de 
France and in Bourbon. He was at Pondicherry, however, at least as early 
as 1742 and remained until 1760. After his return to France, the Lally trial 
kept Bussy in the limelight for several years. Then he drops from sight com- 
pletely until the War of the American Revolution. Mindful of his success in 
the Deccan from 1752 to 1758, the ministry at that time selected Bussy to 
head a military expedition to drive the British from India. He accepted the 
command, while entertaining considerable misgivings as to its success in 
view of the inadequate force placed at his disposal. These misgivings proved 
to be well founded, for the French were unable to shake the power of the 
British. Bussy did not long survive the peace; he died in Pondicherry in 
January, 1785. 

Such in brief was Bussy's career. Not striking or spectacular as com- 
pared with those of men like Dupleix and Clive, it nevertheless has a cer- 
tain interest. M. Martineau goes so far as to rank Bussy as the greatest 
figure in colonial affairs under the Old Regime, a man superior to Dupleix 
in good sense and judgment if not in boldness of ideas. In the cold light of 
history, however, this opinion hardly seems to be justified, for Clio seldom: 
finds a prominent niche in her palace for men with merely superior good 
sense and judgment. Bussy certainly did not do great things. He was too 
much the obedient soldier for that. Diplomatic, well-informed, courageous, 
.this man ably carried out his orders even when he considered, them wrong. 
The conquest of the Deccan is a case in point. Bussy helped to bring about 
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this conquest despite his disbelief in the value of possessing such territory. 
Moreover he let the philosophes announce to the world the anti-colonial 
sentiment of the day without coming forward with a tract of his own. This 
record does not win him high distinction. 

Lasting interest in Bussy is likely to center in his famous quarrel with 
Lally. M. Martineau paints the familiar picture of this affair. Like Bussy, 
Lally was a brave soldier, but unlike him he was utterly devoid of tact. It 
would be difficult to imagine a greater blunder than his appointment in the 
midst of the Seven Years’ War to the chief command in India. Lally had 
no conception of how to deal with the natives in order to obtain their sym- 
pathy and support; to him they were nothing but Asiatic blacks. Coupled 
with this attitude was his jealousy of Bussy, who had himself been con- 
sidered for the chief command. Small wonder that the two men soon check- 
mated each other with most unfortunate results. M. Martineau does not 
assert that Bussy in power might have been able to maintain the French 
position in India, but one can draw this conclusion. Certainly the Ver- 
sailles court ruined any chances of success it might have had by the Lally ap- 
pointment. The execution of Lally in 1766 did not repair the errors of the 
previous decade. 

Those who are familiar with M. Martineau's earlier work need hardly 
be told that this book is carefully done. It rests not only on various archival 
repositories in Paris but on those of Pondicherry as well. In these pages one 
finds no hesitation on the part of the author to announce the fact when lack 
of material has compelled him to leave gaps in the narrative. 

The National Archives. Cart Lupwic LoKKE 


Lafayette comes to America. By Lovis Gorrscuatx, The University of Chi- 
cago. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1935. Pp. xiii, 184. $2.00.) 
Most men who play conspicuous parts in great social upheavals are 

given by their followers a heroic stature appropriate to the high aims that 

inspire them, but slow-footed Time can usually be depended upon to reduce 
their stature to the moderate level of what was in fact accomplished. La- 
fayette has been more fortunate in this respect than any of his contempo- 
raries with the exception of Madame Roland. Playing a conspicuous part in 
three revolutions, greatness was three times thrust upon him; and the fact 
that in all three “great days” his motives appear confused and his activities 
of no great import has battled in vain to dispel the myth that preserves his 

- fame as an outstanding figure in the cause of human freedom. In the vol- 

ume now published Professor Gottschalk traces the origin of this myth. The 

myth relates that Seigneur Marie-Joseph-Paul-Yves-Roch-Gilbert du Motier, 

Marquis de Lafayette (the name itself persuades us that his ancestors must 

have fought in the crusades), a rich and influential member of the French 

aristocracy, abandoned the traditional prejudices of his class for the liberal 
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ideas of the Philosophers, and, as a pledge of his faith, defied his family and 
his king in order to fight with Washingtcn for the liberation of America. 
Professor Gottschalk easily demonstrates that this is something more (or 
perhaps less) than the truth. In.a detached and pleasant manner, but with 
a fine barrage of exact documentary evidence, he tells us that Lafayette’s 
ancestors, far from fighting in the crusades, were but a few generations back 
no more than Aoberaux, simple country squires, whom “fortune and wise 
marriages had at last begun to favor". His wealth alone it was that enabled 
the Noailles family to contemplate the young Lafayette (the name was not 
even in the Social Register) as a possible match for one of their disposable 
daughters: properly groomed and placed he might do them no discredit, 
except the negligible one of a mésalliance contracted for sound financial 
reasons. And so Lafayette became a Noailles. He had to live with them, had 
to call the duc and duchesse "papa" and “mama”, had to submit to be 
groomed by them for a courtier. They got him into their regiment, got him 
received at court, even had him slated for the high honor of becoming a 
titled flunkey at the court of the king’s brother, the Comte de Provehce—a 
fate which he escaped only by deliberately insulting the great man. He was 
not, after all, easily groomed. 

Frustrated and suffocated, he wished to "escape", to win "glory", to prove 
to those who regarded him as inferior that an indifferent courtier might 
possess other virtues than those that distinguished the Duc de Noailles or the 
Comte de Provence. He might have escaped and won glory in Italy—it was 
all one to him; but circumstance, and a bit of intrigue on the part of in- 
terested persons, destined him for the American venture. If at that time he 
had even read the Philosophers, he had not espoused their ideas. He did not 
then love “our dear Americans”, or know well. what they were fighting for; 
but he hated the English, and what better way was there for a French aris- 
tocrat to win glory than by fighting for the king against the English? Well, 
it seemed that there was a better way. 'The better way was to have gone to 
America not to fight the king's enemies but as the champion of liberty and 
equality against all kings. Lafayette had scarcely arrived before he learned, 
from France, that he had in fact come in that character: without winning a 
batile he was already a great man. He may have been astonished, but it 
would have required a more resistant intellectual integrity than Lafayette 
possessed to reject the noble role thus conveniently prepared for him. 

Such is the thesis, and it is fully proved. Yet Professor Gottschalk is not 
one of the professional “debunkers”. He does not make the mistake of sup- 
posing that because a man’s motives and ideas are shaped by his interests the 
man must therefore be a crook. Admit that Lafayette adopted liberal prin- 
ciples in the first place because they would serve interests that were nar- 
rowly personal, it does not follow that he must forever profess them dis- 
ingenuously. The new faith, embraced for whatever reasons, might in time 
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be genuinely assimilated; and, once ass:milated, it might very well give to 
the interests it served an impersonal quality. Professor Gottschalk accepts 
Lafayette on these very human terms. What he afterwards “said and wrote 
would be, probably without his knowing it, in the new róle rather than in 
that of the character he had once actually been. The symbol would slowly 
become the reality”. To what extent the symbol became the reality—this 
is the central theme for the biographer of Lafayette, as indeed it is for any 
biographer who wishes to make his subject come alive. 
Cornell University. CARL BECKER. 


Les Français sous les treize étoiles, 1775-1783. Par Commandant ANDRÉ 
' Lasseray. Deux tomes. (Macon: Protat Frères. 1935. Pp. viii, 684. 

45 fr.) 

THE author of the present work declares that in fashionable French 
circles the statement, I est allé en Amérique avec La Fayette, is frequently 
made by persons desiring to claim for an ancestor participation in the Amer- 
ican War of Independence. The implication is that every Frenchman who 
shared in the struggle must have been associated in some way or other with 
Lafayette, whereas in fact scores of them took part without being connected 
in any manner whatsoever with that gallant and romantic figure. With the 
purpose of establishing this point Commandant Lasseray has undertaken to 
compile a catalogue of Frenchmen who voluntarily enrolled themselves as 
officers in the American military or naval forces. The task has not been 
easy. The records are scattered and often defective or contradictory. One 
‘and the same man is sometimes referred to by different names, or the name 
of one and the same man is spelled in different ways. Two men occasionally 
bear identical surnames. In some instances the adoption of a fictitious title 
serves to throw the investigator off the trail. 

Commandant Lasseray has drawn his data not only from the archives 
of the ministries of war, marine, and foreign affairs in: Paris but from Amer- 
ican, English, and Canadian records and from a varied assortment of memoirs 
and biographies. The names are arranged in alphabetical order, and follow- 
ing each name is a succinct account of the owner’s career and services, partic- 
ularly in America, with possibly some data throwing light upon his motives 
and personality. Inevitably one turns for comparison to Thomas Balch’s 
Les Français en Amérique pendant la Guerre de l'Indépendance des États- 
Unis (Paris, 1872), where a similar attempt is made to catalogue the French 
officers serving in the American Revolution. Lasseray has not only had the 
advantage of Balch’s researches but of material either unknown to or unused 
by Balch. Thus he includes not only names listed by Balch but many addi- 
tional ones. In numerous instances he is able to furnish a more complete 
record of the career of a particular officer. 

The present volumes also contain several chapters dealing with various 
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aspects of Franco-American co-operation, such as “Les précurseurs de PAI- 
ance franco-américaine", "Beaumarchais et le Docteur Barbeu-Dubourg”, 
"La Flotille de M. de Beaumarchais", etc. Some of these contribute little new 
information; others serve to illuminate obscure incidents or episodes. “Annex” 
V presents an excellent description of the organization of the Continental 
army. 

Wellesley College. E. E. Curtis. 


A Guide to the General Cahiers of 1789 with the Texts of Unedited Cahiers. 
By Beatrice Fry Hystop. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1 936. 
Pp. xiv, 474. $5.00.) Í ° 
Tuis is Dr. Hyslop's third publication dealing with the cahiers of 1789. 

In her Répertoire critique of 1933 she inventoried the cahiers, both prelim- 

inary and general, and indicated where the originals or trustworthy copies, 

if still in existence, are preserved. In her French Nationalism, published in 

1934, she showed how the general cahiers may be utilized to gauge public 

opinion on national questions. She now rounds out the series with this excel- 

lent Guide, which sets forth "in sequence the material pertinent to an ac- 
curate use of the cahiers" and incidentally makes available thirty-four un- 
published texts. | 

The book begins with a clear explanation of.the complicated electoral 
process of 1789, picturing it in chart, diagram, and map. The distinction 
between the preliminary and the general cahiers is emphasized, and the in- 
vestigator is cautioned not to confuse the two types. Since the preliminary 
cahiers are chiefly valuable for the study of local conditions, and are more- 
over so numerous and difficult to control, it seems feasible now to pay greater 
attention to the general cahiers, which deal mainly with national questions. 
Six hundred and fifteen general cahiers were drafted, of which 523 are still 
available in some form. The latter can be studied critically and their relia- 
bility tested. “Not all”, she warns, “are of equal value as gauges of the 
opinion of the group which sponsored them. The majority are reliable, but 
of those extant, seventy-seven (and the colonial cahiers) require some reserva- 
tion, and twenty-five more should be seriously discounted.” Moreover, the 
fact should not be overlooked that the general cahiers were not equitably dis- 
tributed over the kingdom on the basis of area or population. Dauphiné, for 
instance, had only one general cahier, as against many a smaller area which 
had several. 

The appendixes, to which more than two thirds of the book are devoted, 
contain many invaluable aids. In tables and charts are listed the general 
cahiers in various combinations, with a view to bringing out all the neces- 
sary facts concerning their nature, validity, location, and distribution, so 
that the investigator can orient himself at a glance. Most welcome is the 
rectification of the texts of the general cahiers reprinted in the Archives 
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parlementaires. This publication, which. is. notoriously defective and untrust- 
worthy, can now be used, thanks to Dr. Hyslop’s Guide, as an adequate sub- 
stitute for the original manuscripts of the general cahiers. 

In the course of the author's research a number of unpublished texts were 
discovered. Thirty-four are here printed. This does not make available in 
printed form all the general cahiers known to exist, but the five or six re- 
maining are expected to appear soon in regional publications in France. 

Researchers in the early part of the French Revolution can not but wel- 
come this Guide. It clears away the shadows and ambiguities that have 
hitherto clustered about a very important group of documents and makes 
them available as reliable sources. There ought to follow a renewed interest 
in the general cahiers as gauges of public opinion in France on the eve of 
the Revolution. Seekers for subjects of doctoral dissertations, take notice. 

The U niversity of North Carolina. MITCHELL B. GARRETT. 


The Estates General of 1789: the Problems of Composition and Organiza- 
tion. By MrrcneLL B, Garrerr, Professor of Modern European History, 
The University of North Carolina. [The American Historical Associa- 

 tion.] (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1935. Pp. viii, 268. 
$3.50.) 

IN the preface to this study we are cold: that it was daok at the 
suggestion of the late Professor Fred Morrow Fling. It is an example of the 
careful and thoroughly documented work of which he was such a vigorous 
advocate. The major contribution is to be found in the extensive examina- 
tion that has been made of the pamphlet literature of the period covered. 
So far as I know, no study has been published which gives so completely the 
story of the conflict which was waged in the press concerning the convoca- 
tion of the Estates General. The method adopted has been to quote at con- 
siderable length from the more important publications in the order in which 
they appeared. This method has the disadvantage of necessitating consider- 
. able repetition which at times becomes a bit wearisome. But on the other 
hand it has the distinct advantage of showing the constantly growing de- 
mands and strength of the third estate. The voice of the people is revealed 
in a great crescendo as it influenced not only the formation of the Estates 
General but also some of its earlier actions. ‘The decision to call the Estates 
General grew out of the struggle with the parlements over the financial 
difficulties of the government. The third estate, however, was quick to see 
its advantage in the situation, for, as one contemporary put it, the deficit of 
the government is the asse? of the nation. 

There were two major issues involved in the meeting of the historic body 
which had not assembled since 1614. The first was the representation of the 
respective orders, which developed into the demand of the third estate for 
double representation or a number of deputies equal to that of the first two 
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orders combined. The second was the manner in which the assembly should 
reach its decisions. The privileged groups in general were in favor of the 
equal representation of the orders and the vcte by order, which they defended 
on constitutional grounds. The third estate, widely divided at first, followed 
the precedent of the provincial assemblies and finally concentrated upon 
double representation and vote by head. They based their position primarily 
upon the importance of the non-privileged classes in the nation. For this 
reason they rejected the constitutional argument and maintained either that 
France had no constitution or that, if she had one, it had been. so violated 
and ignored as to be practically useless. In either case a new one was neces- 
sary. These divergent views were argued at great length in the pamphlets, 
and the main points in the discussion are clearly presented. The cahiers as 
another important source of public opinion have a good deal to say on the 
method of voting, but the author has not consulted them. This study also 
shows the general agreement concerning the vote by order, 7.e., each order 
had the right of veto so that one could'not be coerced by the other two 
combined. : | 2 

Other factors in the meeting of the Estates General, such as the plans of 
the different ministers, the work of the second Assembly of Notables, the 
attitude of the court, and the Résultat of December 27 are well treated. 
There are also excellent estimates of Brienne and Necker. It is a question, 
in my opinion, whether the document which purports to be a secret memo- 
randum submitted to Brienne in June, 1788 (pp. 25, 26), is genuine. The 
motive for forgery might well be the desire to discredit the government for 
doing the very thing in 1788-1789 that Brienne was supposed to have been 
secretly advised to do in 1788 for the purpose of nullifying the efforts of the 
Estates General. The author might also have given more stress to the grow- 
ing strength of nationalism, indications of which are to be found in many 
of the extracts quoted. The work is completed with an adequate bibliography, 
the most important parts being the manuscript sources and the pamphlets, 
which are listed in five general chronological groups. 


^ The State University of Iowa. GEORGE GORDON ANDREWS. 


French Revolutionary Legislation on lllegitimacy, 1789-1804. By CRANE 
. Brinton. [Harvard Historical Monographs.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1936. Pp. xii, 102. $1.00.) 


The Incidence of the Terror during the French Revolution: a Statistical 
Interpretation. By Donar Greer. [Ibid.] (1935. Pp. 196. $1.50.) 
Tue mine from which Professor Brinton’s little nugget is drawn is the 

Boulay de la Meurthe collection at Harvard. The author is interested in the 

matter less for its own sake than as a convenient demonstration of one of his 

strongest convictions. He finds that the laws on the subject of illegitimacy 
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describe a circle: the monarchy distinguished clearly between legitimate and 
illegitimate children; the Law of Nature momentarily wiped out this dis- 
tinction in 1793; it was re-established after Thermidor and more sharply 
defined than ever in the Napoleonic Code. But the discovery which intrigues 
„Mr. Brinton is that we have here to deal not with a conflict between revolu- 
tionists and reactionaries, as the classical historians have commonly described 
it, but rather with a transition of moods in the same individuals. “In spite 
of the guillotine, there is a surprising continuity in the personnel of French 
government between 1789 and 1799. We must study, not simply a clash 
between two bands of men, one inspired by one set of ideas, the other by 
another set, but the clash between competing ideas and emotions in the same 
set of men.” Humanitarian sentiment swept these honest bourgeois off their 
feet in the intoxicated moments when the world was apparently being trans- 
formed along idealistic lines, but soon the deeply intrenched realities of mar- 
riage, family, and property triumphed over pity for unmarried mothers and 
their children. The monograph thus confirms the theory of Mr. Brinton’s 
earlier study in the social position of the Jacobins, 7.e., that they were solid, 
moderate men who for a while “acted immoderately”. 

This interpretation seems sound; ancther illustration would be the con- 
trast between the Declaration of Rights and the Constitution of 1791. 
Humanity has always been climbing mountaintops and coming down again, 
though not always quite so quickly. The Kingdom of Heaven of Jesus and 
his disciples was quite different from the Papal Church; Our Lady Poverty 
was but briefly revered by the Franciscans as St. Francis intended. One 
wonders whether modern facilities for indoctrinating youth will make the 
violent extremes of Russian, German, and Italian ideology last much longer. 
One is tempted to guess that they will not. 

Mr. Greer’s book, though caviare to the general, is of inestimable service 
to the professional student of the Revolution. It is a highly specialized study, 
equipped with tables of great value. The author sets himself the task of 
testing the validity of the three major interpretations of the Terror, to wit, 
the philosophic theory of Taine, the political theory of Aulard, and the 
economic theory of Mathiez. To this end he adopts the statistical method, 
inspired thereto by Professor Brinton’s work on the Jacobins. His touchstone 
is the list of those condemned to death between March, 1793, and the end of 
August, 1794. On the basis of the best available monographic studies he 
breaks down this list into department tctals, finding a high correlation be- 
tween them and the areas most affected by foreign and civil war. The 
emerging conclusion in favor o£ the political interpretation is confirmed by 
a study of the indictments, the great majority of which prove to be for sedi- 
tion or some other political offense. Finally, an extremely interesting social 
classification of the victims, worked out bv vocations, yields proof that seventy 
per cent belonged to the lower classes, thirty per cent to the upper, matching 
with astonishing precision the social analysis of the Jacobins made by Mr. 
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— Brinton. The verdict is reached: “the split in society was perpendicular, not 
horizontal. The Terror was an intra-class, not an inter-class war.” 

On the whole this seems inescapable. But Mr. Greer admits that there 
is no single explanation and allows some room for mob pressure and economic 
forces. Perhaps he might have allowed more. The truth is that the Revolu- 
tion did not last long enough for economic motives to have full play. As 
long as the foreign and civil wars were deadly perils, the Terror was 
political. It was only gradually, under Hébertist préssure, that the Robes- 
pierrists accepted the theory of economic regulation. The economic motive 
appears clearly in the Parisian T'error of June-July, 1794, as Mr. Greer admits. 
The fall of the Robespierrists was clearly accelerated by the fear of property 
owners that the Ventóse decrees were now to be enforced and might be an 
entering wedge for worse. If the Robespierrists had won, the guillotine would 
have claimed more victims, executed ostensibly for counterrevolution or 
royalism. The indictments cannot always be taken at face value. Granted that 
the Terror was mainly political, yet it was becoming economic. 

Goucher College. EucENE N. Curtis. 


Barnave ou les deux faces de la Révolution, 1761-1793. Par JEAN JACQUES 
CHEVALLIER, professeur à l'Université de Grenoble. ` Préface de Gabriel 
Hanotaux. [Bibliothèque ‘historique.] (Paris: Payot. 1936. Pp. 359, 
25 fr.) | 

- M. Chevallier has just, but only just, managed to bring about a fusion of 
scholarship, sound judgment, and literary skill. His book will supplant 

Miss Bradby’s Life of Barnave as the best treatment of the brilliant orator 

of the triumvirate. In his desire to be lively and interesting he has oc- 

casionallv lapsed, however, into the overexclamatory style too popular in 

France since the Romantic Revolt. Ar his best he writes in the fine tradi- 

tion of Sainte-Beuve; at his worst, in the tradition of Jules Claretie. Rather 

curiously, he handles with admirable restraint the return from Varennés— 
an episode that tempts to rhetoric. 

The exigencies of the book trade no doubt prevented the use of footnotes 
and the rest of the apparatus of scholarship. But on every page the discerning 
will see the signs of good hard work. This is not, save for a few stylistic 
lapses, a biographie romancée. Moreover, M. Chevallier never writes as a 
partisan. One may suspect that he belongs to the circle of moderate French- 
men to whom neither fascism nor communism offers much attrAction. He 
obviously finds Barnave on the whole a sympathetic figure. But he treats 
Barnave's enemies both to the right and to the left with equal fairness. He 
does not like the atmosphere of the Terror, with which, happily, his subject 
does not require him to deal at length. Yet he writes of Robespierre without 
bitterness and with a good deal of psychological insight. 

The novelty of the book lies chiefly ir. its narrative skill, its detachment, 
and its knowledge of human beings. Miss Bradby and others have done the 
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spadework, and although M. Chevallier has made good use of newspaper 
reports, parliamentary material, and memoirs to round out his outlines, he 
has not unearthed any considerable number of new facts. On Barnave's 
youth and family, and on his Dauphiné background, he has, however, made 
some important rectifications. 

Barnave belongs to the unhappy class of the Kerenskys—the men who 
help to make, and then try to stop, great social revolutions. Of Protestant 
origins, a prosperous bourgeois with aristocratic connections, youthful and 
personable, a natural orator, he was the incarnation of the daring, hopeful 
generation of 1789, for whom the world was reborn on July x4 and August 
4. But neither by temperament nor by social origins was he a fanatic, a 
stormer of heaven, a true sans-culotte. M. Chevallier excels in analyzing 
the process—so short in time, so long in events—by which this bitter enemy 
of the monarchy became one of its last supports. The process was not simple 
enough to be a mere disillusionment, nor was it quite the acquisition of 
political wisdom. Indeed, Barnave's moderate stand in 1791 was far from 
wisdom in the Machiavellian sense. But it was a process that involved an 
increasing awareness of the complexities of society, and above all, of the 
limitations of logic as a tool in the governing of men. Barnave, as one can 
see in his Introduction to the French Revolution, written during his imprison- 
ment in 1792-1793, came to a very realistic appreciation of the place of the 
class struggle in the French Revolution, of the relation between its ideals and 
its achievements, of its steady approach to a dictatorship of the military hero. 
He could not, however, bring himself to use this wisdom. Escape, emigra- 
tion, were always possible, right up to his final incarceration 3n Paris. Yet 
he refused to take this way out. To the end he was the optimist and the 
stoic, in his own way as much as Condorcet a true descendant of the 
philosophes. Al this M. Chevallier has seen clearly and has let us see, too, 
as a tragedy. 


Flarvard University. CRANE Brinton. 


Le Vieux Cordelier de Camille Desmoulins. Édition compléte et critique 
d'aprés les notes de Arpert Marurez. Avec une Introduction et des 
Commentaires par Henri Carver. [Les classiques de la Révolution 
francaise, publiés sous la direction d' Albert Mathiez et Georges Lefebvre. ] 
(Paris: Armand Colin. 1936. Pp. 314. 32 fr.) 


To the "grands coupables" of the Revclution Henri Calvet now adds in 
this relentlessly just exegesis of the Vieux Cordelier the name of Camille 
Desmoulins. The affirmation of his “crime” had long been made by Mathiez; 
Calvet piles Ossa upon Pelion in this inexorable indictment which pitilessly 
destroys the traditional portrayal of Camile as a spoiled irresponsible and 
irrepressible gamin. The Vieux Cordelier was not a cry of grief but “the 
calculated trickery of a pamphleteer at the end of his tether”. Camille’s plea 
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for clemency was not disinterested (not even original, for Calvet conclusively 
proves that the most famous passage is a brazen plagiarism), and the Vieux 
Cordelier was a political weapon, a tissue of coherent and logical political 
views, a dangerously subtle program of opposition to the governing com- 
mittees. 

The establishment of a complete and critically edited text of this revolu- 
tionary journal, then, is only the lesser of the services that the editor performs. 
He goes far beyond the work of literary emendation. Each issue is meticul- 
ously examined for its political attitude, the arguments are critically analyzed, 
the immediate repercussions on public and governmental opinion are evalu- 
ated, and the probable consequences, had Camille’s (and Danton’s) cam- 
paign proved successful, are carefully discussed. This of course is the very 
core of the editor’s approach. Accepting as he does the Mathiezian premise 
concerning Robespierre and Danton—as all students must, at least in its 
broader aspects, if not in the entirety of its details—he was compelled logically 
to begin with an assumption of Camille’s guilt. If a real Camille were not 
guilty in 1793-1794 of the charges now leveled against him, a fictitious Camille 
would have had to be invented in order to maintain the general thesis of 
Mathiez. But what logic demands, Calvet's researches have furnished—over- 
whelming, irrefutable proof of Camille's "crime", of systematic opposition 
to the government, lowering popular morale, depreciating the responsible 
leaders of the government, and defending those whom they attacked. If this 
were a crime, says Calvet, then Camille was guilty. Whether he deserved 
the death penalty for it, however, is not for the historian to say. 

Specifically, the argument runs briefly as follows: the first number, ap- 
pearing in the thick of the government's sally against the Hébertists and the 
parti de l'étranger, gave Camille and Danton the opportunity to clear them- 
selves from suspicion. But the former went further: by placing Robespierre 
in a position where he might reject Camille's offer of co-operation, 
the latter put himself in the strong pcsition of being able to rally the 
opposition against the government. Numbers 2 and 3 continued these 
tactics, the famous third number almost openly bidding for the support of 
the moderates. Robespierre's direct rejoinder forced Camille, in number 4, 
to beat a retreat from his advanced position though not to abandon his ques- 
tioning of the legitimacy of the governmental policy. The angry brio with 
which the Parisian sectionnaires welcomed this issue determined the apolo- 
getic tone of the following number, but to cover his retreat Camille laid down 
a barrage of sharp criticism of his personal opponents. This was the climax 
of his campaign, for in the vigorous denunciations which ensued both at the 
Jacobins and at the Convention, his cause was doomed. Number 6, the last 
to appear in his lifetime, was a futile defense, though an analysis of the 
posthumously printed number 7, as well as of the various unpublished 
fragments, makes it clear that he had not yet abandoned hope. 

Long Island University. Lro GznsHuov. 
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La jeunesse de Guizot, 1787—1814. Par CuarLes H. PourHas, docteur és 
lettres, professeur au Lycée Janson:de-Sailly. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1936. 

Pp. xi, 414. 35 fr.). 

IN Guizot, the statesman, there was an odd and, at times, irritating com- 
bination of the schoolmaster and the pastor. In the volume under considera- 
tion Professor Pouthas is at great pains to present the origins of this dual 
character. They are found, in all likelihood, principally in two persons, who 
exerted a profound influence on the character and destiny of Francois Guizot. 
Madame Guizot, his mother, was one, and Stapfer, his employer and protec- 
tor, the other. . 

A sternness, a strict, puritanical morality, a pride in the Protestant faith, 
a pride which at times seemed to amount almost to mépris pour les hommes— 
all these things which so characterized Guizot in his later life came, in great 
part, from his mother. Bereft of her husband, who met death at the guillotine, 
Madame Guizot, a powerful personality, idolized her son. Jealous, she would 
possess him, direct his energies, and control his destiny. And this she did 
. until 1805, when he became a law student at Paris. Between 1805 and 1807 
there was a constant struggle, a conflict which brought her defeat in 1807, 
when the son, formerly devoted and obedient, fell under the influence of the 
Stapfer family, who virtually adopted him. 

With this new contact came other influences. Guizot remained Genevan 
and dévét but became cosmopolitan. Where Protestantism and the strict 
and narrow code of Geneva had been the supreme influences, German ideas 
were added. Guizot was introduced into the circle of the gens de lettres. 
Stapfer and Madame de Staël became his guides; Guizot became the ardent 
intellectual disciple of the system of Kant. This new force did not create a 
revolution in his ideas; Kant's doctrines re-enforced and developed what he 
had learned in Geneva. Through Stapfer's introductions he began to fre- 
quent the salons and to write for the journals, the Publiciste and the Mercure 
de France. He became the young champion of a reasoned attack upon the 
incredulity inherited from the eighteenth century. 

: His first real contact with history came when, encouraged by Pauline de 
Meulan (whom he married in 1812), he undertook to edit and annotate 
Gibbon. He was impressed with Gibbon's vision of history, but he abomi- 
nated Gibbon's incredulity and doubt. He began to develop a method. This 
plunge into history was followed by an attempt to publish, in collaboration 
with Pauline de Meulan, the Annales de l'éducation, a review for the study 
of methods of instruction and scholarship. For this journal he wrote reviews 
and criticisms and also a series of articles on the great educators, Rabelais, 
Montesquieu, and Kant. 

.. In 1812 he was requested to write a historical brochure for Napoleon on 
the ransom of prisoners, a controversy which Napoleon was carrying on with 
England at the moment. This won him the attention of the government. 
In the spring of the same year he was named professeur adjoint of history 
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at the University of Paris. Guizot's appointment was shared with Lacretelle. 
Soon, however, their functions were divided. Lacretelle assumed the teach- 
ing of ancient history, and Guizot undertook to teach modern history. Then 
it was that he began to develop his plan for a history of civilization and to 
prepare that broader approach to the study of the human race which has, 
since his time, become the peculiar attribute of the French school. 

This book is not a biographical account of the early years of Guizot's 
life; it is rather the story of the formation of the espriz of Guizot. The reader 
will not find in this work many facts but a full, sometimes tedious, and 
` perhaps too detailed study of influences. At times Professor Pouthas be- 
comes so interested in the biographies and characterizations of the personali- 
ties which affected Guizot that he loses the thread of his real theme. But 
the value of the work should not be belittled. As a study of Guizot's intel- 
lectual evolution it is complete, and it has been painstakingly done. It is not, 
however, the total that pleases, but rather certain chapters, excellently written 
and beautifully organized, that in themselves are real contributions to a 
knowledge of the intellectual life of the first decade and a half of the nine- 
teenth century. The reviewer would recommend particularly the chapters 
on “Genéve francaise”, "Guizot au collége et à l'académie", and “Un 
jeune professeur de la jeune université". 


Yale University. Jorn M. S. ALLISON. 


A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe. By Caruron J. H. 
Haves. Volume II, 4 Century of Predominantly Industrial Society, 
1830-1935. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1936. Pp. xiv, 1215. 
$4.50.) ] 
Tuts work, as stated in the review of the first volume (Am. Hist. Rev., 

XXXVIII, 739), is not a new edition of Professor Hayes's well-known Poli- 
tical and Social History of Modern Europe but a new book altogether. It 
merits its title, not merely by the insertion of an occasional chapter upon 
cultural development but by grouping even the political material in large 
measure around the cultural trends. As will be remembered by readers of 
the first volume, Professor Hayes maintains this extra-political focus even to 
the point of dividing his volumes not at the traditional political demarcation 
of 1815 but at 1830, which he evidently regards as the approximate date at _ 
which European society had become "predominantly industrial". 

As is usual in his textbooks, Professor Hayes is encyclopedic in scope. 
This might almost be called world history rather than European history, for 
no important .section of the world fails to receive some notice, although an 
endeavor is made to interpret happenings in the far corners of the earth in 
the light of the influence of Europe. Furthermore, instead of dealing in broad 
general terms with events or areas of secondary importance, at least some 
measure of concrete detail is injected into practically every paragraph. 

Such a book, written with Professor Hayes's accustomed skill, is a marvel 
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of thoroughness. The student wishing to use it as a work of reference will 
seldom be turned away without information precise to a dezree usually found 
only in a work several times the size of this. The student making more con- 
tinuous use of it will feel that he has both the elements ard the pattern that 
make up European history. It is commendable that, in covezing so vast a field, 
so few slips of detail should have occurred. Those noticed by the reviewer 
are too insignificant to merit attention. 

Even more remarkable, perhaps, is the fact that the author has been able, 
in the midst of such a profusion of factual material, to .nsert so large an 
element of judgment into his writing. Under the circums:ances, judgments ` 
have had to be reduced to as compact a form as possible, but legitimate dif- 
ferences in point of view have not thereby been neglected. Few scholars are 
qualified to appraise the author's interpretations in all the topics dealt with, 
but, in so far as the present reviewer is entitled to an opinion of his own, the 
judgments expressed are marked by balance and good sense. 

Admirable as this book is as a work of mature scholarship, one or two 
questions inevitably come to mind. Ought quite so much detail to be in- 
cluded in any textbook? Will not the student who uses it, unless very ex- 
perienced, be rather bewildered by the profusion of factcal material upon 
so many topics? And— perhaps more seriously—will not those balanced judg- 
ments whose compactness and good sense excite the admiration of the scholar 
be imperfectly understood or missed altogether by the inexperienced student, 
who is probably not ready to appreciate how much wisdcm has been con- 
densed, into a sentence or two? 

One wonders also whether in a history of Europe, even if it be interpreted 
as a history of Europeanization, too much space has not been given to 
events rather remote from Europe, as for example the more than three pages 
devoted to the woes of Mexico during the last few years. Professor Hayes's 
book is a mature piece of scholarship that deserves to be read as a whole. It 
is to be feared that this possibly excessive thoroughness may tend to deny it 
that just attention. 

But perhaps the answer to these queries may be that we need different 
types of texts, some very general and some very detailed. Of the type that 
is detailed and yet, for the intelligent student, far more than merely detailed 
Professor Hayes has given us a splendid example. 

Swarthmore College. ‘Troyer S. ANDERSON. 


Lord Palmerston. By Hursert C. F, Bert, Professor of History, Wesleyan 
‘University. Two volumes. (New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1936. Pp. xvii, 500; xi, 499. $12.50.) 
Exceprine Disraeli, Lord Palmerston was the most colorful among the 
British statesmen of the ninteenth century. He lived long, dying in office as 
prime minister at the age of eighty-one; he lived with a zest more often . 
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found in the statesmen of the eighteenth than in those of the nineteenth 
century; and as both foreign secretary and prime minister he was a, super- 
patriot—the idol of the “flag-waving” Englishman. When seventy years old 
he was called upon to lead England out of the morass created by the war in 
the Crimea; during the next ten years he was popularly recognized as Eng- 
land’s leading statesman; and his death plunged the entire nation into mourn- 
ingŅ That a definitive biography of him should have been so long delayed is 
surprising. This one by Professor Bell meets a real need. 

Professor Bell has methodically searched public and private collections of 
manuscripts in this country and abroad, and he has carefully examined an 
enormous mass of printed material for facts and suggestions concerning the 
activities of Palmerston. Successors may traverse the same ground, but they 
are not apt to cast their nets wider. Unlike Mr. Guedalla, to whose work he 
pays tribute, Professor Bell is more interested in facts than in atmosphere. 
He modestly disclaims any ambition to present a "Life and Times"—the 
work is intended to be a mere political biography. But since a life in politics 
is inseparable from the "times" of the politician, the author gives more than 
he promises. 

These two substantial volumes add much to our knowledge of British 
politics from 1807, the year Palmerston entered Parliament, till his death 
fifty-eight years later. Indeed, the account covering the years 1809-1828 con- 
tains more about British politics than it does about Palmerston; and from 
then on, when he became a political figure of great importance, we learn 
much about the game of politics. As might be expected, the leaders of both 
parties are presented in the book. Some come off quite well; others, espe- 
cially Lord John Russell and Lord Aberdeen, very badly, although the latter 
was a greater man than he appears in these pages. One suspects that he is 
seen through the spectacles of "Pam". We also find—and this too might 
be expected—a large array of diplomatists, British and foreign, and of foreign 
statesmen. The ubiquitous Princess Lieven, Talleyrand, Bismarck, and a 
host of lesser lights pass in review. We see many of them from new and 
different angles; and while the work-offers few startling revelations, it shows 
in clear outline the age of Palmerston in politics and Seon and it gives 
a full-length portrait of Palmerston the man. 

While paying tribute to “Pam’s” courage, honesty, and love of freedom, 
Professor Bell does not gloss over his rudeness, his bullying methods, and his 
presumptuous pride in being English. The successes scored in Belgium and 
the Near East, 1830-1841, are not ‘magnified, nor are the failures of his 
Spanish policy and his defeat by Bismarck minimized. ‘Qn some points 
Professor Bell feels that Palmerston has been traduced, of which the most 
important is the Opium War, sharply criticized by Morley in his Life of 
Gladstone. Professor Bell takes his stand on Morse's account of this struggle 
and defends Palmerston vigorously but not, in the judgment of the reviewer, 
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convincingly. The Chinese arguments, restated recently by Dr. P. C. Kuo 
in A Critical Study of the First Anglo-Chinese War, as well as the criticism - 
of Palmerston in Parliament in 1840, deserve more respectful attention 
than the author is willing to grant them. He is inclined to overstress the 
sincerity and humanitarianism of Palmerston. True, he resolutely fought to 
exterminate the slave trade, but both with reference to social reform and 
Ireland he did little beyond voting for bills sponsored by his son-in-law, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and offering extra rations on the emigrant ships to the 
starving peasants from his Sligo estate.) | 

Professor Bell rightly emphasizes Palmerston’s sympathy with the na- 
tionalist movements of Europe, wherever these did not threaten British in- 
terests, but he fails to appreciate the role of commerce in shaping the foreign 
policy of Palmerston. He was, as Dr. Puryear has shown, aware of the 
advantages accruing to Britain from the free-trade policy of Turkey; his dis- 
like of the tariff policy of the Zollverein most certainly influenced his at- 
titude toward German unity; when he sent Lord Minto on the famous roving 
mission to teach politics in the homeland of Machiavelli, the tenets of Cobden 
were included in the lessons; and even such minor issues as that of a free 
harbor on the island of Gotland and Russian trading privileges in northern 
Norway engaged his attention and helped to shape his policy. 

Readers of these volumes may at times wish that Professor Bell had not 
been so reticent concerning the private life cf Palmerston, and that he had 
not taken for granted a previous knowledge of several historical incidents. 
For example, we are referred to Wilson's Greville for the famous story of 
"Pam's" alleged attempt upon the honor of one’ of the queen's ladies in 
waiting; it is hardly fair not to include this evidence since, presumably ‘it 
was for this reason that the queen called him “the immoral one", an expres- 
sion quoted in several places. The affair of the lortha Arrow and the 
Clanricarde issue (I, 167, 178, 180, 184) are shown to be important, but they 
are not fully explained. The treaty of November, 1855 (II, 138), whereby 
Britain and France guaranteed the territcrial integrity of Sweden and Nor- 
way, would have been easier to understand if attention had been called to 
the fact that Palmerston had for nearly twenty years been on his guard 
against a possible Russian seizure of northern Norway. Among the few 
factual errors noticed are the statements that Peel in 1846 did away with all 
duties on corn (I, 368) and that the big political issue early in 1855 was 

“a new secretary at War” (II, 115). l 

Few British statesmen have been endowed with such an abundance of 
physical energy and have worked so untiringly while in office as did Palmer- 
ston. Nevertheless he does not rank among the great administrators.) Profes- 
sor Bell mentions some changes wrought Ey Palmerston as secretary at war— 
none very significant In an era of great administrative reforms his con- 
tributions were few. lt is evident that his mind was fertile in devising ex- 
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pedients, but it was not fruitful in ideas. Professor Bell has written gracefully 
about a statesman who has been called a "giant"; perhaps he. was; he cer- 
tainly occupied a great place, though he owed much to time and tidé. If he 
could have seer himself as depicted in these pages, he would have accepted 
the praise and the blame in good humor, but he would have exploded with 
wrath over Professor Bell's Gallicisms. 

The University of Wisconsin. |. Paur KNAPLUND. 


Mazzini: Portrait of an Exile. By SrrincreLLow Barr. (New York: Henry 

Holt and Company. 1935. Pp. viii, 308. $2.75.) 

Tuis biography, characterized in „places by wit and charm, is not a sig- 
nificant contribution to the extensive literature on Mazzini. Too much at- 
tention is paid to Mazzini's relations with Judith Sidoli, while his intellectual 
antecedents, the different currents in the Italian nationalist tradition, and 
the main forces in the Risorgimento are rather summarily.treated. The book 
fails to come to grips with some of the outstanding problems faced. by 
Mazzini, such as the organization of Italy on a federalist or unitary basis, 
the relationship between nationalism and Roman Catholicism and between 
democratic and socialist internationalism. The contrast between Mazzini's 
and Carlo Cattaneo’s or Giuseppe Ferrari’s republicanism—Cattaneo and 
Ferrari are not even mentioned—Mazzini's struggle with Marx and Bakunin 
—in many ways a titanic struggle involving great personalities and great 
issues—and his denunciation of the Paris Commune are virtually ignored. 
The author notes that most of Mazzini’s teachings “fit the pattern of the 
twentieth century far better than the pattern of the nineteenth” (p. 263), 
but his failure to discuss Mazzini’s relevance to the present century is rather 
serious in view of the claim now being made in certain quarters that he was a 
precursor of fascism. ' 

Since Professor Barr has a (des entitled "Judith", he might have 
devoted more than cursory attention to the hotly-debated question of whether 
or not she had a son by Mazzini (see, for example, pp. 65, 113, 280 n. 36). 
A full and candid discussion of Mazzini's relations with women (Jane 
Carlyle among others) would have been welcomed in view of the consider- 
able Italian material on this subject. Professor Barr does not refer to the 
rumor that Ernesto Nathan, the anti-clerical mayor of Rome, was Mazzini's 
illegitimate son. This rumor, incidentally, was given currency by Benito 
Mussolini in one of his prewar blasts against the Mazzinians and the repub- 
licans. In speaking of Mazzini as Don Alberto's pupil (p. 6), without 
furnishing any authority for his assertion, Professor Barr commits the blunder 
of perpetuating a legend about Mazzini's youth, begun apparently by Jessie 
White Mario in her wellknown life of Mazzini. As Professor Gaetano 
Salvemini clearly showed in his Ricerche e documenti sulla giovinezza di 
Giuseppe Mazzini etc. (Studi Storici, vol. XX, 1911), Mazzini's teacher was 
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Don Luca Agostino Descalzi, not Don Alberto. This important work by 
Salvemini is not included in Professor Barr's bibliograpEy. When Mazzini 
wrote of Alfieri as a "Misogallo", he meant Vittorio Alfieri, not Marquis 
Alfieri di Sostegno, as Professor Barr seems to indicate in his index. The 
name of the Tuscan satirical poet is Giuseppe, not Carlo, Giusti (pp. 16, 
279 n. 16). Surely the date of Mazzini’s birth could have been mentioned 
at least once in the text instead of being relegated to the "chronology" in 
the back of the book. 

Professor Barr's bibliography is not as selective and useful as it might 
have been. The most serious omission is Nello Rosselli’s distinguished work, 
Mazzini e Bakounine (Turin, 1927)., William Lloyd Garrison's essay on 
Mazzini, Alexander Herzen’s Memoirs, the masterly pages on Mazzini by 
the great literary critic, Francesco De Sanctis, Edmondo Solmi's Mazzin e 
Gioberti (Milan, 1913); Alessandro Levi's La filosofia politica di Giuseppe 
Mazzini (2d ed., Bologna, 1922), Giacomo Emilio Curatolo's Il dissidio tra 
Mazzini e Garibaldi (Milan, 1928), and Armando Lodolini’s Bibliografia 
mazziniana (Milan, 1932), with all its unfortunate defects, deserved men- 
tion. Since Professor Barr leans heavily on Mazzini's Epistolario and letters, 
he owed his readers a critical word about persistent rurrors in responsible 
circles concerning the suppression of or tampering with certain letters of 
Mazzini. He should have studied this subject and thrown some light on it. 

Mazzini still awaits a student who can give us an exhaustive account of 
his life and also of his times, on the basis of the latest schclarship and in the 
light of the contemporary and particularlv of the Italian scene. 

The College of the City of New York. GAUDENS MEGARO. 


Italy in the Making. Volume II, June, 1846, to 1 January, 1848. By G. F.-H. 
and J. BerKeLEY. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1936. Pp. xvii, 374. $6.00.) 

As the title indicates, this stout volume is a history of eighteen months. 
It covers only the prelude to the revolutions of 1848 in Itely. No treatment 
of the Risorgimento on such a scale has been attempted before in English. 
In justification the authors appeal to the thesis that when a revolutionary 
tension exists every step becomes more fateful; they also believe that by closer 
examination of detail they can "obtain virtual certainty of the truth" about 
each move. 

This volume, like its predecessor, shows what can only »e described as an 
anxiety of emphasis on plan, an earnest desire to simplify and clarify a con- 
fused and confusing subject and explain everything clearly. With the election 
of Pius IX the authors see the “five chief factors” of the previous volume— 
Reaction, Revolution, Moderation, Piedmont, and the Fapacy—becoming 
polarized around the liberal program initiated by the new pope. This pro- 
gram and Pius IX are the main themes of the book. 

What the authors are most anxious to emphasize is the statesmanship of 
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Pius IX, the sincerity and nobility of his effort to reconcile the claims of 
liberalism and patriotism with the interests and authority of the church. 
They are ready to admit that he was swept off his feet by forces that he 
unleashed but could not control, but they seem to feel that they have redeemed 
his title to statesmanship by making it clear beyond peradventure that in his 
public and private declarations he never failed to give fair warning that he 
could not and would not democratize the Papal State or take up arms against 
Austria unless subjected to an armed attack. 

That Pius IX had a noble plan, attended with colossal difficulties, is a 
thesis that deserves reiteration, though it is one that would hardly be con- 
tested. Indeed, all the main positions taken by the authors have been well 
established. They have let themselves be guided chiefly by the older authori- 
ties, such as Gualterio, Farini, Spada, Tivaroni, Masi, and Gori, whose con- 
clusions they sift and compare, but to whom at times they completely sur- 
render their pages, quoting long passages from them in translation. In the 
archives they have studied the material in the Fondo Spada (Vatican), the 
dispatches of Lützow to Metternich (Vienna), of Rossi to Guizot (Paris), 
of Bargagli,the T'uscan representative at Rome, to his government (Florence), 
and those of certain English officials in Italy (Public Record Office). They 
have also read some of the leading journals published by the Liberals and 
many of the important collections of letters and memoirs that are in print. 
By careful use of all these sources the authors have not only found material 
to strengthen and round out their thesis at many points but have shown con- 
vincingly that Metternich's plan of defense against the impending revolution 
did not, in 1846-1847, include offensive action in Italy, even at Ferrara. 
Metternich comes off well in this fresh review of his insights and plans. In 
the Kingdom of Naples, following Guardione and Paladino, the authors also 
give Ferdinand II a rehabilitation that he deserves and quite properly put 
that kingdom outside the main currents of the movement towards unification. 

The authors have lived much in Italy and made the Risorgimento a sub- 
ject of “lifelong study". They are amateurs of it, in the best sense of that 
word. They are conscientiously trying to put their tangled subject in order, 
and in this they have succeeded. But witk all the merits that have been men- 
tioned, their book has failed to open new avenues of approach to its theme, 
and, in the opinion of the present reviewer, until the avenues of approach in 
which the modern mind tends to move .and raise its questions have been 
opened and explored, a book in English on the scale of the present is a 
mistake. It will necessarily remain preoccupied with the interests of writers 
for whom the issues were charged with a political anad patriotic significance 
too intense for an analysis satisfying to us. The present volume will be of 
value to the teacher seeking a clear outline. To the specialist the authors will 
too often seem to be laboring the obvious, and the general reader is likely to 
feel that he is being lectured to by professors and turn to livelier, if less reliable, 
stuff. Clearness has been achieved but at a cost of what repetitions and of a 
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regimentation under general ideas which deprives the events of too much of 
their attractive reality. As for the hero, Fius IX, we are left about where we 
were by the famous words: "They have tried to make a Napoleon of me 
‘who am but a poor country priest.” If he had been a great statesman and a 
less amiable man, he would either not have attempted the impossible or, like 
Cavour, would have found the means by which to achieve it. 

The Johns Hopkins University. Kent Roserts GREENFIELD. 


Un bourgeois français au XIX? siècle: Baroche, ministre de Napoléon TII, 
d'après ses papiers inédits. Par Jean Maurain, agrégé d'histoire, docteur 

és lettres. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1936. Pp. xv, 526. 4o fr.) à 

ENTERING the service of the state as opposition deputy in 1847, Jules 
Baroche rapidly lost sympathy with the liberal cause he had been chosen to 
uphold. 'The apparition of socialism turned him into one of the state's most 
avid red baiters and despisers of radical republicanism. Fortunately for him 
the Second Republic needed a man of his opinion and of his legal training 
(he had had a very successful career at the bar before going into politics) and 
appointed him procureur général. So successful were his prosecutions of 
radicals that the Prince President decided to appoint him minister of the 
interior. From that day in 1850 until the fall of the Empire he rendered 
unremitting political service to his chief, holding important posts in the 
council of state, the cabinet, and the senate. 

As “a bourgeois conservative and defender of private property, laissez 
faire, and the Gallican church”, he became more authoritarian than the 
emperor himself and on a score of occasions. was forced to champion liberal 
imperial policies of which he did not approve. Time after time he appeared 
before the lower house as spokesman for the council of state to support a 
foreign policy he privately detested and to operate the official steam roller in 
behalf of distasteful legislation. This willingness to act as imperial yes man 
certainly goes far to account for his long and uninterrupted tenure of office. 
But it does not explain all. As liaison officer between executive and legislature 
he performed his duty with devotion and uncanny success, and whatever 
rewards came to him were more than deserved. 

Although the author does touch upon the private life of Jules Baroche, 
his biography is largely a description of the imperial servitor. His treatment 
is sympathetic and scholarly. Not. only does he avoid the all too obvious and 
shallow characterization of Baroche as a political opportunist, but he also 
stays clear of apologia and panegyric. Basing his work in great part on new 
documentary material from the Archives nationales and Bibliothéque Thiers 

and upon his already proven knowledge of the Second Empire, he has realized 
. a splendidly original and impartial study. From the book emerges a figure 
of great political importance, too long shaded by the established reputations 
of Rouher, Walewski, and Haussmann. 

Yale University. SHERMAN KENT. 
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England and the Near East: the Crimea. By Hanorp TzMPrzaLEY. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1936. Pp. xxx, 548. $10.00.) 


Tus first volume of a series which will eventually extend to the Congress 
of Berlin surveys in detail the policy of Great Britain in the countries com- 
prising the Ottoman Empire from the battie of Navarino to the outbreak of 
the Crimean War. A synthesis of virtually all sources essential to the subject, 
some of them not previously employed, by a conscientious and distinguished 
scholar, it is indispensable to a knowledge of a field which heretofore has 
been the scene of doubt and controversy. The subject is a difficult one. 
(Professor Temperley remarks “that the Eastern Question can only be under- 
stood if we know how orientals intrigue, how western diplomats negotiate, 
and what Balkan peasants think about”.) That he himself possesses a 
thorough understanding of these factors and of the entire European back- 
ground as well is quite apparent in the penetrating and significant observa- 
tions which everywhere abound in the text and in his masterly comments on 
the sources. - 


To treat adequately even the major developments in this field, the author 
has been compelled to omit or at most to dwell briefly on numerous aspects 
of the European diplomacy of the period. ( “Constantinople commands the 
` finest strategic position in the world", he explains, "and remains the centre 
of the picture" (p. vii). Observing British interests and activities in the Near 
East from this point of vantage, he has set forth estimates of individuals and 
of situations which not infrequently differ measurably from traditional views. 
Palmerston, one of the outstanding figures, scarcely gains in stature from 
this review. He remains the skillful gambler and opportunist and not always 
the great statesman, to be sure. But it is now evident that for a period of 
several years be failed to perceive that essential British interests, such as the 
route to India, might require more than naval supremacy in the Mediter- . 
ranean. His hesitation in coming to the aid of the sultan in 1832 appears to 
have been due to his uncertainty as to whether British needs might not be 
served as well by an alliance with Egypt. Certain it 1s that he persistently 
misunderstood Russian and Austrian aims and motives throughout the 
period of the Turco-Egyptian contest, if not later. 

The picture drawn of Mahmud is not so familiar. This frequently 
maligned sultan is shown to have been a well-intentioned and capable despot, 
whose plans for improving the state of his realm were extensively hampered 
by the disloyalty of his provincial governors, Alt of Janina and Mehemet Ali 
of Egypt, in particular. The author’s disinclination to grant these pashas the 
smallest measure of justification as rebels prompts the observation that in the 
last analysis historical estimates of motives and character must inevitably 
vary according to the criteria applied. In any event the statement (p. 91) 
that “in 1839 Mehemet Ali forgot his caution and England turned against 
him” is open to question. The reviewer believes that the pasha very deliber- 
ately decided to embark on a course known to be full of great risks because 
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of the conviction that the chances of the attainment of his objectives would 
never be greater during his lifetime. Also the accomplishments of the British 
forces during the Syrian campaign against Ibrahim Pasha are certainly over- 
rated, in view of Ibrahim's instructions from Egypt and his realization of 
the futility of attempting to oppose the British by force of arms. 

Another example of historical revision is noteworthy and perhaps yet 
more striking. Stratford de Redcliffe (whose likeness supplies the frontis- 
piece) here at long last comes into his own. Far from being the vengeful 
contriver of the Crimean War, he now emerges as the friend of Russia, stanch 
advocate of reform in Turkey, and apostle of peace among the powers. The 
legend of the "inexorable Stratford" is traced to the machinations of Reschid 
Pasha. Professor Temperley "doubts his [Stratford's] wisdom" at times but 
emphasizes his "noble and devoted efforts [which] produced major con- 
cessions in words but minor concessions in deeds". The fact appears to be 
established that Aberdeen was the foremost of that misled group whose 
ineptness provoked the "international catastrophe" at a time already made 
critical by the failure of reform in Turkey and revolts in the provinces.) 

The book maintains a high standard alike in scholarly achievement and 
in literary excellence. Since almost a fourth of the volume is devoted to 
critical and explanatory notes on text and sources, doubtless it was judicious 
to place the bulk of these—a few appear on the pages to which they refer— 
in a supplementary section. The critical evaluation of the sources, the three 
sketch maps, and the seven appendixes-—essays on difficult or debatable points 
and excerpts from sources not generally available—are commendable. Ex- 
ceptionally fine descriptive and analytical passages, however, occasionally 
alternate with others indifferently done: the greater part of chapter seven, 
for example, seems hardly to have come from the hand which introduced the 
chapter with such a magnificent picture of the Lebanon. Imperfections of 
any kind are happily few, and to mention them in a brief review seems 
almost to cavil at a work of great and lasting merit. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. Harronp L, Hoskins. 


René de Kerallain, 1849-1928. Edited by Avocourt Kerallain; (Quimper: 

Privately published, Imprimerie Bargain. 1931. Pp. 164.) l 
Correspondance de René de Kerallain. Tome I, 16 décembre 1889-5 mai 

1906; tome II, 6 mai 1906-27 décembre 1909. Edited by Avocourt 

Kerallain. (Ibid. 1932; 1935. Pp. 397; 420.) 

Tue late René de Kerallain was a Breton jurist, whose interest in com- 
parative law and custom and, because of his descent from Bougainville, in 
the Seven Years’ War in North America resulted in his becoming a prin- 
cipal agent in translating, criticizing, and otherwise introducing British, 
Canadian, and American works on these subjects to the French public. As 
his naturally retiring nature was accentuated by increasing deafness, he grad- 
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ually withdrew to his ancestral home at Quimper, where he carried on his 
scholarly work and his extraordinary correspondence. His books and transla- 
tions are well known, but a very large proportion of his knowledge and 
wisdom was published in widely scattered reviews and articles which he 
either did not sign or to which he attached one of some eighteen pseudonyms. 

The first of the above volumes contains a foreword by Mme. Kerallain, 
a brief but suggestive biography by Kerallain's old friend, Paul van der 
Vrecken de Bormans, a bibliography of 333 items, and some sixty pages of 
"I€émoignages", beginning with Paul Gide in 1877 and ending with Pierre 
de La Gorce in 1930. The correspondence, of which two volumes have ap- 
‘peared, reflects very truthfully the first twenty years in the life of a true 
savant. The letters are witty and gay, full of apt anecdote, and marked by 
the independent assurance which comes from intelligence married to exact, 
even minute, scholarship. Kerallain’s royalism seems to have been responsible 
for the care he took to interpret French politics to his foreign correspondents, 
and it is elaborated in his letters to the editors of French periodicals. Amer- 
ican historians will be interested in the letters concerning Bougainville and 
the Seven Years’ War, directed to members of the family and to M. le baron 
Marc de Villiers du Terrage, Sir Arthur Doughty, Cardinal de Cabriéres, 
and Professor G. M. Wrong. Most of the correspondence concerning com- 
parative law and European affairs is with Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, M. de Bormans, M. Henri Mazel (Mercure de France), M. Henri 
Gaidoz (Revue celtique), and M. de La Vallée-Poussin (Université de 
Gand). Mme. Kerallain is to be thanked for the labors which have as- 
sembled so thoroughly the elements to form her distinguished husband's 
monument in the scholarly world. 

Columbia U niversity. J. B. Bresner. 


Journal d'Alexandre Ribot et correspondances inédites, 1914-1922. Publiés 
par le Docteur Al. Risor. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1936. Pp. ii, 307. 25 fr.) 


ALEXANDRE Ribot, as minister of foreign affairs (1890-1893) and president 
of the council (1892-1893), negotiated the prewar Franco-Russian alliance. 
Curiously enough, he was again presidenz of the council (March-October, 
1917) when that alliance was being threatened by the course of events in 
Russia. Ribot, who was born in 1842, had been in retirement for some 
years when in June, 1914, he was invited by Poincaré, then president of the 
Republic, to form a cabinet for the purpose of maintaining the doz des trois 
ans. His ministry lasted jist three days and gave way to that of Viviani, a 
person without experience of foreign affairs—to whom a few weeks later 
fell the direction of French policy on the eve of the Great War. It is cer- 
tainly conceivable that the veteran Ribot would have been able to give a 
different turn to the outcome of the crisis. When Viviani reconstructed 
his ministry in the interests of the union sacrée Ribot became minister of 
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finances, a post which he held for two years and a half. In the critical situa- 
tion created by the Russian Revolution France needed an outstanding person 
at the head of her government, and Ribot was a logical choice. . 

In a small book entitled Lettres à un ami: Souvenirs de ma vie politique, 
published posthumously (1924), Ribot gave a discreet account of his part in 
the dreary story of French politics from 1914 to 1917. It cannot be said that 
the statesman's diary and correspondence, which his son has now made avail- 
able, add materially to the earlier book. As a matter of fact, the more 
formal narrative is easier to use, for the arrangement is by topics instead of 
by chronology, as in this book. Nevertheless the numerous documents will 
be much appreciated by those who wish to penetrate the mysteries of 1917, 
that is, the various schemes for a negotiated peace. The concluding pages 
reveal Ribot’s views on the Treaty of Versailles and its application; he 
deemed the financial clauses quite unsatisfactory. The editor is careful to 
distinguish, by differents kinds of type, between his father's papers and his: 
own explanations. 

Ribot was apparently convinced that peace on any kind of terms satisfac- 
tory to France and her allies was not possible in 1917, whereas Briand be- 
liéved that Germany was willing to surrender Alsace-Lorraine! During the 
negotiations conducted by Prince Sixtus of Bourbon the Austrians declared 
that Italy had made overtures for a separate peace, but Ribot refused to credit 
this and loyally declined to negotiate because Italy's claims had been ignored 
by the Emperor Charles. He would not allow the French socialists to go to 
the Stockholm Conference because Pétain declared that he could no longer 
control the army if French socialists began conversations with German 
socialists. Ribot, it is worth noting, was opposed to the policy of detaching. 
the left bank of the Rhine from Germany. Altogether, his papers leave the 
impression of a clear-headed, disinterested, and dispassionate man who was 
thoroughly disgusted by the intrigues and shortsightedness of his fellow 
politicians. 


The University of Chicago. - BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Volume X, Part I, 
The Near and Middle East on the Eve of the War. Edited by G. P. 
GoocuH and HiaroLo TEMPERLEY, with the assistance of Lituran M. 
Penson. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; New York: British Library 
of Information. 1936. Pp. lxx, 1009. $4.65.) ° l 


Documents diplomatiques français 1871—1914. Série 3 (1911-1914), tome 
IX, 1*' janvier-16 mars 1914. [Ministère des Affaires étrangères, Com- 
mission de publication des Documents relatifs aux origines de la guerre 
de 1914.] (Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 1936. Pp. xxxi, 639. 60 fr.) 


As these two volumes cover in part the same ground from different angles 
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(London and Paris), they may conveniently be reviewed together. The 
common ground is the Balkan situation during the first two and a half 
months of 1914. It includes such matters as the Liman von Sanders Mission, 
the disposition of Albania and the Aegean Islands, the control of the Oriental 
Railway in the annexed territories, and the question of reconstruction loans 
to all the war-impoverished Balkan states. 

As to the last point there is a striking contrast between the English and 
Freach attitudes. The British apparently made no loans, and the question - 
is not even mentioned in the British documents except in a very few cases. 
In one of these, when Sir L. Mallet at Constantinople urged money for 
Turkey, Grey replied: "I recognize the importance of financial help 4or 
Turkey, but I cannot influence financiers here to invest money in Turkey" 
(B. D., p. 243). In another case, when the Russian and French govern- 
ments were frantically trying to prevent Bulgaria from contracting a loan 
in Germany and begged Grey to co-operate with them at Sofia, he made the 
characteristic minute: "We really cannot do anything. The Bulgarians will 
ask us to get them money in London and we cannot do that as British finance 
is not influenced by political motives" (B. D., p. 325). In the end foxy 
Ferdinand chose to borrow 500,000 francs from the Disconto-Gesellschaft; 
but he had to submit to onerous terms—five per cent interest with an issue 
price of 83 and reported concessions for a German tobacco monopoly, con- 
struction works, and future orders for German armaments. 


a 


France, on the contrary, was very keenly interested in using the financial 
needs of the exhausted Balkan states as a political lever to pry them into the 
orbit of the Triple Entente, and as the economic basis for the sale of French 
warships, munitions, and railway material. Of the 472 French documents 
no less than 9o deal with loan questions (not including proposals for financ- 
ing the Oriental Railway and administering the Ottoman Debt). Delay in 
granting a loan to the Young Turks was used as a pressure argument to 
make Turkey change Liman von Sanders’s contract and to refrain from at- 
tacking Greece after the great powers had allotted most of the Aegean Islands 
to the latter. French loans to Greece and Serbia were accompanied with-. 
detailed stipulations (of which the borrowers were frequently reminded by 
France) as to the purchases which these states were to make from Creusot, 
Schneider, and other French firms. The gigantic loan to Russia for strategic 
railways was used as a successful argument with the Russian government 
to see to it that French munitions interests should prevail over Krupp and 
Armstrong-Vickers in the Putilov works and the Perm munitions factory. 
Parity with Italy in making loans to Albznia and Montenegro, in order to 
forward the interests of France and her Serbian financial satellite, was 
firmly insisted on. 

As to the Liman von Sanders Mission, little of essential importance is 
added to what we already knew. Grey wrote: “I don’t believe the thing is 
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worth all the fuss that Sazonov makes about it; but as long as he does make 
a fuss it will be important and very embarrassing to us: for we can't turn 
our back on Russia" (B. D., p. 407; cf. also p. 423). 

The two most serious complications in connection with the Aegean Islands 
were, first, the danger that Turkey might make war on G-eece if the islands - 
were handed over to the latter and became a focus for agitation among the 
neighboring Greeks on the Asia Minor mainland; and second, Italy’s per- 
sistent failure to fulfill her conditional promise under the Treaty of Lausanne 
to evacuate the Dodecanese. She was profuse in assurances that she would 
do so but at the same time was secretly very nervous lest Srey should make 
some public utterance which would pin her down to fu-filling it, because, 
as San-Giuliano said to Rodd: “The English mentality was different from 
the Italian. Englishmen took words at theiz face value" (B. D., p. 131). 
Since the whole question of the Greek islands, as well as Albania, had been 
dealt with by the London Conference of Ambassadors, 7.e.. by the Concert of 
Europe, the Triple Entente powers were much annoyed by the tendency of 
Italy and Austria to go ahead on their own hook in conaection with these 
two delicate problems. Three times Italy and Austria took public action 
without a preliminary understanding with the Entente powers. Italy lamely 
tried to explain that.this had happened "by a mistake". Crey, however, was 
justly indignant. His first impulse was to withdraw the British representa- 
tive from the Albanian Commission and the British detachment from 
Scutari, but feeling “that this would create considerable sensation” (B. D., 
p. 241), after consulting with France and Russia, he continued his thank- 
less efforts for the Concert of Europe. 

Aside from the Balkan situation early in 1914, the British documents 
reveal interesting details in regard to two other impo-tant matters: the 
Potsdam Meeting in r910 and Anglo-Russian friction in Persia from the 
dissolution of the Persian Assembly in 1908 to the ousting of Shuster in 
1911. In their visit to Potsdam the czar and Sazonov roused the suspicions 
and fears of England and France by withdrawing their objections to the 
Bagdad Railway and agreeing to a junction of the Bagded-Khanikin exten- 
sion with a future Persian line under Russian auspices (pp. 549-723). Rus-- 
sian military occupation of points in northern Persia end obstruction of 
Shuster's efforts to reform Persian finance and create a treasury gendarmery 
greatly embarrassed Grey in the face of parliamentary questions and Liberal 
criticism at home. Sazonov, however, constantly threztened that unless 
England supported Russia in Persia, it would mean the end of the Entente 
(pp. 724-900). On several occasions Grey took a pretty downright tone 
toward the Russians, but in the end, for the sake of preserving the Entente, 
he instructed Buchanan to "make it quite clear that we have no reason to 
object, if they formulate a demand for dismissal of Shuster. I don't suggest 
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it, but it is possible that Russian Government think we have some desire to 
favor him, which is not the case” (p. 826). 

In the French documents new and interesting light is thrown on the 
serious anxiety with which the Quai d’Orsay regarded the Anglo-German 
negotiations for the contingent partition of the Portuguese colonies (cf. the 
Table méthodique, pp. xxiv f.). The French were kept fairly fully in- 
formed by Grey, but they feared the possible dangers to French vital interests 
in Africa, and they feared that publication of the Anglo-German agreement 
would have an effect very unfortunate for France. The government at Paris 
wanted to forestall and counteract the agreement by co-operating at once 
with Portugal and Belgium in building railways in Africa with the aid, of 
French capital, which would help checkmate Germany’s African ambitions. 
Paul Cambon in London, however, preferred, wisely as it turned out, the 
more prudent course of limiting French efforts to persuade Grey not to pub- 
lish the agreement, hoping that the contingency contemplated in it might 
after all never be realized. Grey (and Portugal) desired publication because 
Grey felt it did not accord with British policy to have secret treaties. Cambon 
finally won his point because Germany’s insistence on nonpublication came 
to his support in his arguments with Grey. 

Noteworthy also are the well-written reports of the French representa- 
tives in Berlin and St. Petersburg as to the potential dangers of an excited 
and bellicose public opinion in Germany and Russia six months before the 
outbreak of the World War. Paléologue, on presenting his credentials and 
being told of Russia’s increased armaments, suggested to the czar that he 
ought to make a secret military and naval arrangement with England and 
that Poincaré would probably be glad to initiate the matter with Sir Edward 
Grey and King George during their coming visit to Paris; this hint led to 
the famous Anglo-Russian naval negotiations, rumors of which caused such 
a stir on the eve of the war (pp. 414-417). Doulcet, counselor of the French 
embassy in St. Petersburg, pictured vividly the nationalist intrigues of Krivo- 
shein and his friends in ousting Kokovtsev from office and the anti-German 
feeling excited by Germany's supposed encirclement of Russia—German 
employees in Russian factories, Germans stirring up Sweden and Denmark 
against Russia, increasing German economic influence in Turkey and: the 
Balkans, and as the last straw the Liman von Sanders Military Mission at 
Constantinople (pp. 334-346, 581-587, 591-594). Sazonov, he asserts, had 
tried to make friends with Germany at the Potsdam Meeting, but “one can 
do nothing with an imperialism as voracious and aggressive as German 
imperialism” (p. 593). It was this nationalist indignation and the rapid 
increase of armaments in Russia which led Dr. Ulrich to sound his famous 
warning to Germany in the Kölnische Zeitung of March 2, and this in turn 
aroused a bitter Russo-German newspaper feud which the two governments 
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did little to moderate. Doulcet’s denunciation of German imperialism re-- 
minds one a bit of throwing stones from a glass house when he reads in 
the British documents of Russia's barefaced imperialism in Persia and the ' 
ousting of Shuster. 

Harvard University. Stoney B. Fay. 


Die internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus: Doku- 
mente aus den Archiven der Zarischen und der Provisorischen Regierung. 
Herausgegeben von Orro Hoerzscu. [Herausgegeben von der Kommis- 
sion beim Zentralexekutivkomitee der Sowjetregierung unter dem Vorsitz 
„von M. N. Pokrowski. Einzig berechtigte deutsche Ausgabe Namens der 
"Deutschen Gesellschaft zum Studium Osteuropas.] Reihe II, Band VIII?, 
5. August bis 16. Oktober 1915. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1936. Pp. 
xviii, 850. 42 M.) 
Tis volume of documents from the Russian archives boss the story 

of war diplomacy through the events leading to the Entente declaration of 

` war on Bulgaria in October, 1915. Its 495 documents, of which only 47 have . 

previously been published, deal with nearly, all the same subjects as the 

earlier volumes in this series (see the review of the first five volumes, Am.. 

Hist. Rev., XLI, 753). Especially interesting, among these subjects, are the 

efforts made by the Entente to win the active support of the Balkan neutrals, 

Greece, Rumania, and Bulgaria. "Threats, promises, bribery, and propaganda 

were all used. The difficulty was that each of the three countries demanded 

a huge price for its aid, and the price was always territory that belonged to 

the other neutrals or to Serbia, already engaged in the war. The problem 

evoked much correspondence and impatience and showed itself to be too 
great for the diplomats to solve. A change came when Venizelos came to 
power in Greece and invited the landing of Allied troops at Saloniki, promis- 
ing to make only a formal protest against this violation of Greek neutrality. 

Although the air was cleared a bit further by Bulgaria's mobilization and 

declaration of war on Serbia, new problems arose: the resignation of 

Venizelos, the very real fear on the part of the Greeks of the troops at 

Saloniki, the refusal of Greece to give promised aid to her ally Serbia when 

attacked by Bulgaria, the necessity of placing a check on Serbia to keep her 

from weakening her northern front by diverting troops to the south against 

Bulgaria, and the need of redoubled efforts to persuade Rumania to co- 

operate actively against the enemy. 

Other regions of the world are treated in these documents but with far 
less detail than the Balkans. Much is shown of the rivalry in Persia, with 
England and Russia committing every possible breach of Persian neutrality 
to advance their interests. Sweden is pictured as at last, more-or less satisfied 
with the assurances given her by England in regard to her trade and by 
Russia in regard to the Aland Islands. Japan appears in the documents as 
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a country willing to supply Russia with munitions at a price and ready to 
fish in the troubled waters of China, where the overthrow of the young 
republic was being plotted. Russia also took advantage of the weakness of 
China to strengthen her position in Outer Mongolia and to begin scheming 
to obtain for Russian citizens in Northern Manchuria rights similar to those 
acquired by Japan under the Twenty-one Demands. The United States is 
mentioned two or three times, but only as a source of credit and munitions 
and not as a possible ally. 

Although a common cause engaged the Allies, none of them seemed to 
forget special goals. We see Russia at work on a plan for administering the 
yet-to-be captured Constantinople in a way that would establish her dominant 
position there, despite the fact that no Russian troops participated directly 
in the military efforts made to take the Straits. Italy had her own aims to 
pursue in the Balkans, very largely at the expense of Serbia; and she refused 
to supply Russia with arms unless Russia worked in London to get a loan 
for Italy. France and Russia were not always in agreement: the French 
press bitterly criticized: Russia for sending no troops into the Balkans, while 
Russia opposed the French desire to have Japan send troops to fight in 
Europe. There is also evidence of internal difficulties in Russia.and their 
possible bearirig on the outcome of the war. 

Conspicuous by omission are the ideals which propaganda used to make 
the war popular. 

Yale University. Harry R. Rupin. 


Peace in the Balkans: the Movement towards International Organization 
in the Balkans. By Norman J. PaneLrord, Professor of Government, 
Colgate University. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1935. Pp. ix, 
209. $2.00.) 


Tuts is a very brief, popular essay which deals primarily with the story 
of the Balkan Conferences, 1930-1934. These conferences, which were made 
up of representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Turkey, though unofficial in character, laid certain broad foundations for 
.a solution of the manifold political, social, and economic problems in the 

Balkan region and pointed the way toward a possible Balkan confederation 
or union. They represent a hopeful development in the region of south- 
eastern Europe. Professor Padelford introduces his volume by tracing briefly 
the birth of a “Balkan ideal"—the ideal of unity or confederation—from the 
nineteenth century to the opening of the first Balkan Conference in October, 
1930. He then analyzes the course of the four conferences which have been 
held. Chapter V purports to tell the story of the formation of the Balkan 
Entente of February 9, 1934, to which Greece, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Turkey adhered, and relates this understanding to the wider developments 
in recent European diplomacy. A final chapter, which raises the question 
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of war or peace, indicates that both the Balkan Conferences and the Balkan 
Entente have. made valuable contributions to Balkan life and should be con- 
tinued. The movement, the author says, “remains one of the most unusual 
and hopeful developments of international affairs”. 

While Professor Padelford’s work is a useful summary of a very promis- 
ing movement which points to a possible solution of many problems, the 
volume distinctly lacks historical perspective in its tracing of the idea of . 
confederation. Moreover, as a brief analysis, it lacks that completeness which 
it ought to have. It stresses the political aspects of the problem at the expense 
of the many social, economic, and intellectual phases of confederation—ques- 
tions which were fully discussed and studied in the conferences and treated 
by the Balkan Entente as well. The maps, of which there are two on a 
single page, lack precision. The documentary appendix, containing seven 
selected documents, is useful so far as it goes, but it lacks the pertinent ma- 
terials dealing with social and economic questions which a student of these 
problems ought to know. The bibliography mentions only three books on 
the subject, one of which is a Bulgarian pamphlet in French of only forty- 
eight pages. Professor Padelford might well have listed six volumes of docu- 
ments which have been published by the various conferences through the 
Dotation Carnegie. | 

While these criticisms of the work are serious, the book remains a useful, 
if popular, summary of a movement which has laid excellent foundations 
for the peaceful development of the Balkan countries. 


Miami University. Harry N. Howarp. 


Dictatorship and Democracy. By Sır Jonn A. R. Marriorr, Honorary Fel- 

— low of Worcester College, Oxford. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1935. Pp. ix, 231. $3.75.) 

Dictatorship in the Modern World. Editec by Guy Stanton Fon», Dean of 


_ the Graduate School, University of Minnesota. (Minneapolis: SREY 
of Minnesota Press. 1935. Pp. 179. $2.50.) 


To all attempts of political science to comprehend a contemporary prob- 
lem of such proportions as that of dictatorship vs. democracy definite limits 
are drawn. Within these limits the two books under consideration are a 
considerable contribution. Both of them approach their subject in a formally 
objective manner though without concealing an underlying sympathy for 
democratic and liberal institutions. | 

In emphasizing the role that the leader's personality plays in a fascist 
state and in stressing the importance of the World War and the peace treaties 
for the rise of dictatorships in many countries, Sir John Marriott is on safe 
ground. But whoever undertakes to explain fascism and national socialism 
as creations of ambitious men or mainly as postwar phenomena and caused 
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by essentially political factors runs the danger of forgetting that the World 
War itself was perhaps an inevitable event in the sequence of economic de- 
velopments, that the capitalist nation-state may need war under certain con- 
ditions to maintain itself, and that the mythical figure of the leader may 
well be an essential part of the political mechanism of a highly developed 
capitalistic society. That the struggle of dictatorship vs. democracy, as it 
presents itself today, might have something to do with the evolution of 
capitalism, that fascism, apart from many other aspects, might also be 
devised to protect the economically powerful—Junkers, bankers, industrial- 
ists—is not discussed in this book. Such an approach would be too Marxian, 
and from Sir John Marriott’s "objective" point of view “Marxism is an urban 
philosophy conceived by a bookworm immured in a library" (p.177). There 
is hardly one important statement in Sir John's book that cannot be ques- 
tioned. Consider, as a single instance, his assertion, with reference to Italy in 
1922 and Germany in 1932, that society "seemed in imminent danger of 
disintegration" (p. 214). 

In all the articles contributed by different scholars in Professor Ford's 
book there is present a keen understanding of the concurrence of economic 
and noneconomic forces to bring about dictatorships. Hans Kohn, in a 
chapter in which he tries to compare communist and fascist dictatorship, 
considers it "an oversimplification to interpret fascism only from the economic 
standpoint, as the last stage of decaying monopoly-capitalism" (p. 146). 
Harold C. Deutsch, in "The Origins of Dictatorship in Germany", paints the 
"single solitary figure of the leader, the man of the new age, the legitimate 
son of his time" as a new phenomenon harmonizing manifold historical 
precedents and national traditions, approximating the Spenglerian ideal of 
the lonely ruler “. . . even though we may be dealing with nothing more than 
the latest expedient of the old ruling classes in their efforts to rehabilitate 
themselves". Here the fundamental question is thrown open for discussion. 
In Max Lerner's article, “The Pattern o: Dictatorship”, the materialist and 
determinist school of thought is most clearly represented. "The writer does 
not, however, prove the statement found so frequently in contemporary 
political literature that large banking houses and steel manufacturers such 
as Thyssen gave financial support to Hitler and Mussolini. The origins and 
history of the Mussolini regime are described by Henry R. Spencer. His treat- 
ment is realistic and comprehensive, although he seems to underrate the 
imperialistic determination of the fascist regime, indeed of large parts of the 
Italian people. In forty-two concise pages Professor J. Fred Rippy gives an 
excellent and dramatic account of the lives and general background of the 
more important Spanish-American dictators. Machiavelli's Principe seems 
to have found his ablest and most colorful modern disciples in the Spanish- 
speaking parts of the New World. A brief and interesting summary on all 
major European dictators and dictatorships by Professor Ralph H. Lutz and 
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a final chapter on “The Chances for Democracy"—not too encouraging, 
however, for believers in democracy—by a British scholar, Mr. Denis W. 
Brogan, complete this interesting and informative volume. 

Washington, D. C. Frirz ERMARTH. 


A Place in the Sun. By Grover Crank. (New York: Macmillan Company. 

1936. Pp. xv, 235. $2.50.) 

A casual expression employed by Bülow four decades ago and eagerly 
seized upon by contemporary German imperialists on the lookout for a 
catch phrase provides the title for this timely study of the actual role of 
overseas possessions in national economy. Have the familiar claims in favor 
of empire building—that colonies assure supplies of essential raw products, 
afford stable markets where foreign competition need not be a perpetual 
bugaboo as well as areas for fabulously profitable investment, and provide 
important outlets for surplus population—proved valid in the light of actual 
experience? Long personal observation in the Far East, where he was 
stationed as a journalist, caused doubts to arise in Mr. Clark’s mind, and 
after meticulous case studies of British, French, German, Japanese, and 
Italian experience during the past half century, his answer is an emphatic 
“No!” l i 

A preliminary section sketches the modern expansion movement. The 
traditional arguments in support of colonial effort are then dealt with in 
turn. The author draws heavily upon official statistics appearing in a multi- 
tude of government publications and amasses a devastating array of facts to 
make his point that modern imperialism has not paid. Only his general 
conclusions can be given here. 

In not a single instance has the tiny driblet of emigration from any 
country to its colonies had an appreciable effect upon population pressure at 
home or upon the condition of the common people there. In colony after 
colony, irrespective of the motherland, the costs have been substantially 
greater than the profits arising from commerce. A few merchant princes, 
large-scale bankers, and armament manufacturers have piled up fortunes, 
but the lot of the average citizen has been to pay more taxes; overseas hold- 
ings are always in the red. 

The development of colonial sources of supply and dependence upon 
them has actually imperiled the mother countries because communication 
lines are easily cut in times of war. As for investment, colonial enterprises 
have proved to be bottomless sinkholes for capital, and returns from them 
as a whole have been conspicuously below those obtainable at home with 
far less risk. And lastly, colonies have become such a menace to world peace 
that only the frank adoption of an open-door policy under international con- 
trol can avert disaster for the parent states. 

Fifty elaborate statistical tables, compiled bv Mr. Clark, supporting these 
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startling conclusions have been simultaneously published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace under the title The Balance Sheets of 
Imperialism (Columbia University Press). 

The George Washington University. LowELL JosepH RAGATZ. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Tristán de Luna, Conquistador of the Old South: a Study of Spanish Imperial 
Strategy. By Herserr INcraM PmresrLEY, Librarian of the Bancroft 
Library and Professor of Mexican History, University of California. 
(Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1936. Pp. 215. $5.00.) 


Mosr of us are wont to assume that the Spanish phase of our national and 
‘colonial history befell only in the Southwest, California, and Florida. Pro- 
fessor Priestley clearly shows that both the royal government in Spain and ` 
the viceregal government in New Spain (Mexico) were keenly aware that 
a vast realm stretching across the northern side of the Gulf of Mexico and 
eastwards to the Atlantic coast must be grasped and held to the end that 
enemies be excluded. In the reign of the Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza 
(1535-1550) and in that of Luis de Velasco (1550-1564) many brave men 
were sent forth under Soto, Cabeza de Vaca, and others to prepare the way 
for Spanish rule. 


Professor Priestley, in this brilliantly written book, tells us of the great 
expedition prepared under the auspices of Viceroy Velasco and led by Don 
Tristan de Luna y Arellano which, in 1559-1561, attempted to bring under 
the sway of Philip II all the immense area between northern New Spain and 
the Atlantic. On the whole it is a narrative of failure. Nearly all the causes 
of the disaster are vividly presented by the author; but one is astonished to 
find that the most deep-seated cause of all is hardly touched upon. Thus, 
although we are fully informed as to the misadventures and indiscipline 
which marred the expedition, we are not told that the prime factor in the 
building up of calamity was the nature of Indian society in the region visited. 
These natives were, at best, only half as civilized as those in Mexico, Yucatan, 
and Peru. It came about, therefore, that they afforded no solid basis whereon 
the Spaniards could erect a socio-political structure of their own, as they 
did in those lands. The only glimpse of this profoundly significant fact that 
is here given us is the perennial shortage of food. This, naturally enough, 
wrought havoc among Luna's men, who were depending upon native re- 
sources for their sustenance, and so led to much dissension. Moreover, the 
Indians flitted away from their smoking villages so that encomiendas, as to 
the nature of which the author seems a trifle vague, could not be established 
among them as a social basis for the Spanish regime. 

Nevertheless, the book is absorbingly interesting, and it has many moving 
and dramatic passages. True, Catholics will be diverted by the author's habit 
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of styling ordinary clerics “holy fathers". The worst defect, however, is the 
almost calamitous lack of any sort of map. This often causes the reader to 
be as completely lost in that vast terrain as were Luna and his men. In spite 
of these imperfections one may truly say zhat Professor Priestley has given us 
a history of stirring endeavors by Spaniards in what is now the southern 
portion of our country. For his authoritative and beautiful telling of the 
story we must all thank him. 
Pomfret, Connecticut. PuiLIP AINSWORTH MEANS. 


The Works of Samuel de Champlain. Reprinted, translated, and annotated 

under the general editorship of H. P. Biccar. Volume VI, 1629-1632. 

' Translated by the late W. D: LeSueur and H. H. Langton, the French 
texts collated by J. Home Cameron. [The Champlain Society.] 

(Toronto: the Society. 1936. Pp. xvi, 430, xii.) 

Tus volume contains Book III of the Second Part of Champlain’s 
1632 Voyages, thus completing the publication of that work, earlier portions 
of which are contained in Volumes III, IV, and V of the society’s edition 
of Champlain’s works. The volume also contains the valuable Traitté de la 
Marine at du Devoir d'un bon Marinier, a summary of discoveries made in 
New France, identification tables of Champlain's maps, and a number of 
original documents, chief among them Champlaia's Appeal to the King in 
favor of New France. The translation and collation is admirably done, as 
usual, and the volume also contains an excellent general index to the whole 
six volumes of Champlain's works, which should be of the greatest use. It 
was prepared by Miss J. Jarvis. 

The portion of the 1632 Voyages here published has never before been 
translated into English, and the same is true of the Trattté de la Marine. 
The reader now has available in English for the first time Champlain's 
account of Kirke's conquest of Quebec in 1629 and the subsequent mis- 
fortunes of the French there, a contemporary narrative of great interest and 
value. He also: has in the treatise on seamanship the ripe fruit of Cham- 
plain's reflection on thirty years of seamanship and exploration in the great 
age of maritime discovery, which should draw attention to a side of Cham- 
plain's work which has not perhaps received as full attention as it deserves, 
his work as geographer and navigator. 

This volume completes the tale of the six volumes of Champlain's Works 
published by the society, the first volume of which was published in 1922. 
The task of presenting as good a text as possible, together with a translation, 
has been admirably performed and reflects the greatest credit on the society, 
the general editor, Mr. H. P. Biggar, and his associates. It is an outstanding 
achievement of Canadian historical scholarship. There is, however, one 
serious criticism to be made of the societv’s edition. Nowhere does it con- 
tain any critical estimate of Champlain or his work as explorer, geographer, 
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colonizer, or writer. The first volume referred to the possibility of publish- 
ing à supplementary volume, but there is no sign in this latest volume of 
any such intention. The brief introductions to. the separate volumes.are 
almost wholly concerned with textual matters, and we are not told whether 
the original documents published as appendixes are all that are available. 
A full-length biography was perhaps unnecessary, but an introductory (or 
final) essay on Champlain and his Works as a whole would have added 
materially to the value of. what will henceforth be regarded as the authorita- 
tive text.. . 
idi Boson of Toronto. : R. FLENLEY. 


Virginia Historical inden dis E. G. Swen, Librarian of the College ‘of 
William and Mary. .Volume II, L-Z. (Roanoke: Stone Printing and 
Manufacturing Company. 1936. Pp. xiv, 1181. $50.00.) 


WHEN writing the notice of the first volume of the Virginia Historical 
Index, printed in an earlier number of the Review (XL, 519), I called at- 
tention to the circumstances under which the idea of the Index was first 
conceived, to the plan according to which it was constructed, and to its value 
as an aid to.a better understanding of the history not only of Virginia, and 
adjoining regions but in: many. ways of the entire: colonial world as well. 
Now that the second and final volume has appeared, carrying the subject 
matter from L (Labadists) to Z (Zyperius), I wish to comment somewhat 
more in detail on certain features that disclose the patience and ingenuity 
of the editor and the completeness of the work which he and his collaborators 
have performed. 

The entries are printed in three columns to the*page of about eighty 
lines each, the items running from one line to more than forty columns in all. 
The form of reference is made as compact as possible; for example, the six- 
teenth volume of the first series of the William and. Mary Quarterly, page 
206, is printed "16W(I)206", with an explanation of the abbreviations ap- 
pearing at the bottom of every page. In many cases, particularly of proper 
names, nothing more specific was required, and blocks of such entries appear 
very frequently. But far more often a fev; words of description were found 
necessary, and such descriptions, explaining the nature of the reference, often 
take up many columns. Twenty-five columns of such itemized statements 
are piven to the Lee family, thirty to the Washingtons, and forty-five to the 
‘tribe of Smith. In compiling such groups of names the staff of workers must 
have found identification a difficult task, involving painstaking research, for 
there were three William Byrds, eight Ralph Wormeleys, and others in like 
profusion, the differentiation of whom must often have proved very per- 
plexing. 

More useful to the student even than the proper names are the subject 
entries, such as, “Courts”, "Bridges", "Ferries", “Roads”, "Ships", “Cloth- 
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ing", "Arms", "Salaries", “Proclamations”, "Labor", “Sales”, "Printing", 
"Prisoners", “Racing”, and the like, in which cases the content of each in- 
dividual reference is succinctly presented. No part of Dr. Swem’s scheme is 
more skillfully contrived than is this handling of the subject references. 
"Wagons" occupies two columns; "Salaries", six; "Schools", nearly eight; 
while under "Proclamations" we have an itemized list of every proclamation, 
as far as recorded, issued from 1613 to 1918, two hundred in all. 

As if this were not enough to satisfy the user of the Index, there is at the 
end of each of these subject sections a "See also" clause, designed to call the 
user's attention to particulars separately indexed. Take "Punishments", for 
example. In the “See also” clause are entered forty-one different varieties of 
punishment inflicted at one time or another in Virginia, each of which is 
entered elsewhere. "Utensils (household )" offers an even better illustration. 
Its “See also” clause covers nearly two and a half columns, listing more than 
five hundred different utensils for household use. At the end of the clause 
is a further reference to “Clothing, Furnishing (household), Furniture, 
Tools". Turning to these sections we are referred to no less than a thousand 
items more, forming altogether a completely indexed catalogue of all articles 
of apparel, furniture, and implements for hovse, shop, and farm that were in 
use during three hundred years of Virginia’s history. Following each of 
these groups is still another “See also” clause, and so the pursuit goes on, 
until the entire field is covered. The whole Index is therefore a monument 
of thoroughness, and, as far as I have been able to test it, is impeccably 
accurate. 

The Index contains also a bibliographical description of the volumes 
indexed. This “Desctiption”, the Index itself,.and Dr. Cappon’s recently 
issued Bibliography of Virginia Newspapers (the first volume of a series 
entitled “Guide to Virginia Historical Materials”, a product of the University 
of Virginia, as the Index is one.of the historical activities of the College of 
William and Mary) equip the student of Virginia history with tools of 
precision that are superior to anything provided by any other state in the 
Union. 

Yale University. CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


The Old South: the Geographic, Economic, Social, Political, and Cultural 
Expansion, Institutions, and Nationalism of the Anti-Bellum South. By 
R. S. CoTTERILL, Professor of Southern History, Florida State College for 
Women. (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1936. Pp. 354. $4.00.) 

Southern Regions of the United States. By Howarp W. Opnum. [The 
Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council. ] 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. xi, 66%. 
$4.00.) : 
Tue first of these books is a synthesis of the history of the Old South, 
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bringing together in brief compass a very readable and cogent presentation 
of what the author believes to be the essential facts in the expansion of the- 
South and the development of Southern nationalism. The most unique 
feature of the book is the degree to which slavery is minimized, that institu- 
tion and the controversy which raged about it receiving far less attention 
than Indian relations. Professor Cotterill accepts the view of Channing that 
the development of Southern nationalism dates from the Missouri Compro- 
mise, but he is unable to account for that controversy in the absence of an 
antislavery sentiment in the North; nor has he found an explanation for the 
political alliance between the South and the Northwest. This spirit of na- 
tionalism created by the Missouri controversy, the author naively conterrds, 
continued to unify the South in the absence of any real concern over slavery. 
Slavery agitation in 1850 was limited to politicians, the people in both sec- 
tions being unconcerned about it. The Republican party was not antislavery 
but “primarily anti-Democrat” and could not have been held together for 
the support of a program in opposition to anything. Nullification had been 
practiced, and the constitutional right of a state to secede had been affirmed, 
at one time or another, by every state in the Union. Secession was the result 
of a prearranged program. The antislavery crusade was a “bogie man" used 
by the leaders of the conspiracy to frighten the Southern people into its 
support. Slavery as a cause of secession was only a rationalization, the real 
motive for Southern action being Southern patriotism. 

This thesis, as the author has developed it, has two fatal weaknesses: (1) a 
complete disregard of social and economic philosophy; and (2) an icon- 
oclasm that frequently approaches flippancy. ‘The humanitarian and 
agrarian philosophy of the Virginians is not even mentioned. John Taylor's 
name appears only once, and then as an advocate of the use of manure to 
restore soil fertility. The reader searches in vain for so much as a sentence 
about Taylor’s great contribution to Jacksonian Democracy, the Virginia 
attitude of apology for slavery, or the rise of a militant defense of the institu- 
tion. There is no discussion of the Southern highlanders, and only cursory 
notice of Calhoun’s philosophy, the status of free Negroes, and the coloniza- 
tion movement. The author shows no familiarity with the important work 
that has been done in recent years on slavery and the antislavery movement. 
What justification can there possibly te for a bibliography which omits 
Barnes's Antislavery Impulse, Beveridge's Life of John Marshall, Boucher’s 
Nullification Controversy in South Carolina, Bowers's Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, Dodd’s John Taylor of Caroline, Prophet of Secession, Du Bose’s Life 
and Times of William Lowndes Yancey, Flander's Plantation Slavery in 
Georgia, Kephart’s Our Southern Highlands, Simms's Life of John Taylor, 
Sydnor's Slavery in Mississippi, Turners The Frontier in American History, 
Wertenbaker’s Planters of Colonial Virginia, and many others? How many 
historians would agree that Birney was a leader of emancipation in the 
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North prior to 1820 (p. 143); that there is no evidence that love for the 
Union had anything to do with opposition to secession in the South (p. 256); 
that only force prevented Missouri and love of inertia prevented Kentucky 
from joining the Confederacy? Few students of American literature and 
of the frontier would feel constrained to speak of William Gilmore Simms 
in a tone of disgust or to say that the writings of Hooper, Longstreet, and 
Thompson have no standing as literature. In his final chapter, “The Struggle 
for Independence", the author reaches the limits of dogmatic interpretation. 
The mountain people were not devoted to the Union, and their attitude was 
not embarrassing to the Confederacy. The South expected the aid of the 
Northwest because it controlled the Mississippi, but Union efforts to open 
it and Confederate defense of it were both supreme folly. Southern enthusi- 
asm was killed by failure of the Confederate government to launch’ an 
offensive war. The great weakness of the Confederacy was its supply of 
trained military leaders. An assertion of state rights against the Union was 
justified but had no valid basis within the Confederacy. 

Southern Regions of the United States is not a history of the South. It is 
a social inventory of the southern regions of the United States, Notice is taken 
here of its publication because its scope and the quality of scholarship indi- 
cated make it in every way an invaluable aid not only to scholars in the 
several social sciences but to the historian as well. None can afford to pass 
it by—few will be disposed to do so after a glance at its comprehensive 
volume of statistics, factual briefs, and graphic interpretations. Seldom ‘does 
one encounter such a balanced combination of detail and realistic exposition. 

Rejecting the fiction of Southern unity, the authors recognized a sixfold 
regional division of the United States and confined their study to the South- 
east: Virginia, North and South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. Several hundred 
tables, charts, and maps constitute the criteria by which the economic and 
cultural achievements and potentialities of the region are measured and com-. 
pared to those of other regions and of the nation. The distinctive feature of 
the study is its rejection of the sectional approach and its emphasis upon the 
interdependence of the sections, upon the inseparable nature of national 
culture and national welfare. Both the debt of the other sections and the 
terrific drain upon the Southeast in human and material resources through 
the years appear appalling. This condition constitutes a challenge to the 
nation, to the section itself, and to man’s capacity for planned reconstruction. 

The University of Michigan. Dwicnt L. Dumonp. 


Peace. or War: the American Struggle, 1636-1936. By Merve Curti, Pro- 
fessor of History, Smith College. (New York: W. W. Norton: and 


Company. 1936. Pp. 374. $3.00.) 
Tue three hundredth anniversary of the founding of our first American 
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college coincides with the three hundredth anniversary of that “work of the 
Lord’s revenge”, the Pequot War. During these three centuries the two 
irreconcilable rivals for the minds and conduct of Americans, namely, educa- 
tion and warfare, have engaged in an irrepressible struggle. As Professor 
` Curti’s book is our first detailed account of that struggle, its importance is 
‘obvious. 

Its “prospect” includes nine stages, pac the pioneers (1636-1860); 
the test of the Civil War (1861-1865); the renewal of the struggle (1865- 
1885); allies and obstacles (1870-1900); propaganda and pressure (1870~ 
1898); imperialism and world organization (1890-1907); toward victory 
(1900-1914); the world at war (1914-1918); and the struggle renewed 
again 91551038) 

Its "retrospect" reflects upon some factors of strength in the struggle, such 
as individual and organized propaganda, peaceful substitutes for war, the 
contempt of liberalism for militarism, and especially a search for and 
attempted removal of the economic causes of war. Some of the weaknesses 
of the movement, too, are cited, such as internal division, rivalry, and dupli- 
cation; the neglect of moral equivalents for war; the surrender of peace 
principles during the Civil, Spanish, and World wars; the failure to grapple 
realistically and unselfishly with the economic causes of war inherent in a 
capitalist system based on a profit-making economy. 

These factors of strength and weakness receive innumerable and convinc- 
ing illustrations in the historical part of the book, which appropriately fills 
ninety-seven per cent of its pages. The story of the struggle during the 
present generation occupies almost one half of the space. In this latest phase 
of the story a baker's dozen of Woodrow Wilson's contributions to bgth 
peace and war are cited, but there is no reference to his work at the Paris 
Peace Conference. The League of Nations, too, is left out of the picture, 
except for a brief reference to its rejection by the United States and to the 
current controversy which it has aroused over the question of collective 
security by means of collective armed fcrce. Our author's final conclusion 
is that there is no hope for the triumph of peace, unless a new economic 
order is established which is definitely more collectivistic and democratic; 
_ but the story which he has told so well makes it clear that, even with radical 
economic and political reforms, there can be no permanent peace until the 
masses of the people cease to be both for war and against it. 

One noteworthy feature of the book is a painstaking documentation, ` 
page by page and line by line (covering forty-six pages in fine print), which 
enables almost every statement in it to he verified by detailed references to 
manuscripts, books, pamphlets, magazine articles, and newspaper columns. 
If Professor Curti will follow this up by z history of the peace societies them- 
selves (including, besides their activities, the dates and places of their exist- 
‘erice, their organization, programs, publications, and present location of 
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their records, publications, and libraries), he will add to the debt of gratitude 
we owe him for the excellent history of the peace movement in the United 
States which he has given us. 

Swarthmore College. WirLrAM I. Hou. 


Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century. By Samus. Error Morison. 
Two parts. [The Tercentennial History of Harvard College and Univer- 
sity, 1636—1936.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. xx, 
360; xiii, 361—707. $7.50.) 

Tue work of which these volumes are an installment will perhaps con- 
stitute the most important permanent contribution to Harvard’s brilliant 
Tercentenary. It seems unfortunate that these two "parts" do not appear as 
Volumes II and III of the "Tercentennial History of Harvard", instead of 
being given a separate title. They are perhaps not so important to the general 
student as their predecessor (reviewed in Am. Hist. Rev., XLI, 149), but 
from the points of view of historical scholarship and literary presentation 
they are equally well done. They begin with the Charter of 1650, which still 
serves as Harvard’s "frame of government". Except for two brief periods of 
abeyance, it has been continually in existence for nearly three centuries, thus 
making the President and Fellows of Harvard College “easily the oldest cor- 
poration in North America operating under their original grant". 

There are chapters on all phases of college life, institutional vicissitudes, 
and developments under the last days of the important administration of 
Dunster, who resigned in 1654, to that of Samuel Willard, who as vice- 
president conducted the affairs of Harvard from 1700 to 1707. It is interest- 
ing to find that Íncrease Mather, whose terms as acting president, rector, 
and president, continued from 1685 to 170r, and who is described as the 
only seventeenth century Harvard alumnus “fairly entitled to the rank of 
statesman" (p. 515), was so enamored of Boston's relatively "metropolitan 
society", and so devoted to his church duties there that he did not regularly 
reside in Cambridge until virtually required zo do so in 1700, and he com- 
monly visited the college only a few times each month. It was arranged— 
probably at his suggestion—that he be created a doctor of divinity by the 
college so that, following European precedent, he might have the right of 
conferring this degree on others. 

The most important section of the first part is probably that devoted to 
the curriculum of the second half of the seventeenth century. Seven chapters 
are devoted to this, and in addition there is an important appendix giving 
all of the colleges theses and quaestiones from. 1643 to 1708. These chapters 
present the clearest picture that is anywhere available of the college curricu- 
lum of this period. Among the facts of special significance brought out are 
the following: that Peter Ramus had a profound influence on the educational 
method adopted, especially by his insistence that as far as practicable each 
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day should be devoted to a single subject; that the "disputation", inherited 
from the medieval university, played a large part in the curriculum; that the 
rigidly prescribed course had been lengthened from three to four years in 
1652; that almost every student brought to college four books—a Bible, a 
Latin lexicon, an edition of Cicero, and Erasmus’ Colloquies; that the three 
main elements of the course, as at Cambridge, were the medieval arts and 
philosophies, the study of the learned tongues, and "the lighter renaissance 
study of such classical belles lettres as were deemed suitable for a gentleman's 
education”; that even freshmen were called upon to translate the Old Testa- 
ment out of Hebrew into Greek and that students "were well equipped to 
acquire not only a teaching but a debating knowledge of Hebrew”; that 
there was no trace of algebra in the curriculum until 1721; that the effective 
influence of the European scientists of the seventeenth century can be traced 
to the coming to New England in 1686 of Charles Morton, whose Com- 
pendium Physicae was promptly adopted as a text book, greatly broadening 
the knowledge of the natural world, for Harvard students in the earliest days 
had learned "little of the universe that Dante did not know"; and that 
nothing approaching a laboratory is to be found in this period, although 
President Hoar advocated the establishment of one. His proposal appears 
in a letter to Robert Boyle in 1672. He advocated "a large well-sheltered 
garden and orchard for students addicted to planting; an ergasterium for 
mechanick fancies; and a laboratory chemical . . . for readings or notions 
only are but husky provender" (p. 645; cf. pp. 400, 401). Professor Morison 
calls attention to this interesting plan, which, unfortunately, "came to 
naught", as otherwise, he says, it "would have given Harvard the earliest 
university chemical laboratory in the English empire, if not in the world". 
This may be true if a laboratory officially conducted by a university 1s meant, 
but there were several earlier ones conducted in university or college build- 
ings by university professors, for instance that of Sir Isaac Newton at Trinity 
College, Cambridge (1667 or earlier), and (the earliest I have found on the 
Continent) that of Francesco Malocchi, at the University of Pisa about 1600 
(see Savi, Notizie per servire alla Storia del Giardino e Museo della Le.R. 
Università di Pisa, pp. 11, 17). The first strictly university laboratory seems 
to have been that established at the University of Altdorf, near Nuremberg in 
1682 (Klee, Die Geschichte der Physik an der Universitat Altdorf, p. 5). 

Chapter XVII brings together all that is known about the Indian College. 
The building which bore this name was due to the interest of the "Society 
for Propagation of the Gospel in New England", incorporated by Parliament 
in 1649. This society had become specially interested in the New England 
Indians because of John Eliot. The building was apparently completed in 
1655, but although it had accommodation for some twenty scholars Professor 
Morison is able to find the names of only five aborigines who entered Har- 
vard in the seventeenth century. Furthermore, Caleb Cheeshahteaumuck, 
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who took his bachelor’s degree in 1665, was the only one who graduated, and 
he died of tuberculosis the following winter! The building was consequently 
used for other students and for the first printing press in North America. 
This resulted in the most important Indian connection with Harvard, as the 
entire Indian Bible—one of the rarest and most sought after of Americana— 
was finished there in 1663. Professor Morison shows that during the years 
from 1655 to 1672 about one hundred books and pamphlets were issued from 
the Indian College presses, of which about fifteen were in the Indian and 
eighty-five in the English language. The Indian College will be forever 
famous for providing a home for our first printing press, but the attempt to 
giye the classical education of the seventeenth century to Indian students 
was a failure. 

On all controversial points, such, for instance, as the reasons for Leonard 
Hoar’s failure as president, Professor Morison is not only extremely fair, but 
his arguments seem convincing, unless perhaps in the difficult matter of the 
early ranking of students. He has already shown in his article on “Precedence 
at Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century” in the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society that Professor Franklin B. Dexter’s thesis in 
a previous number of the same Proceedings that the early ranking in Harvard 
and Yale lists was based mainly on social status, was an error, at least as far 
as Harvard was concerned. In the volume before us he develops this thesis 
further and decides that “intellectual merit” was “the determining factor in 
seniority at Harvard, both in the seventeenth century and well into the eight- 
tenth" (p. 63). The reasons given for this conclusion are weighty, but he 
acknowledges that towards the end of the seventeenth century piety, scholar- 
ship, and social status were all factors in determining seniority (p. 452) and 
that in the eighteenth century ranking by intellectual merit gave way at 
Harvard to ranking freshmen “by ‘the Degrees of their ancestors’” (p. 64). 
As far as the seventeenth century is concerned the matter still seems some- 
what uncertain. At any rate it is striking that distinguished families, such 
as the Chauncys, Cottons, Dudleys, Mathers, and Winthrops enjoyed high 
ranking in the college lists. Professor Moriscn thinks that this was due mainly 
to the fact that they came from stock of “energy and ability” rather than 
because of their social status (p. 64). 

' The statistics of students are most interesting. The author shows that 
of the 360 students from 1673 to 1707 fifty-two came from the Connecticut 
Colony and the Connecticut Valley—indicatng one of the major reasons for 
the founding of Yale at the close of this period—eight from New Hamp- 
shire, seventeen from the Plymouth Colony. one from Rhode Island, and all 
the remainder from Massachusetts Bay—about half from Boston and its 
neighboring towns of Roxbury and Cambridge. He also shows that the 
median age at which students entered the freshman class during this period 
was under sixteen years, and that there were several cases of students entering 
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at twelve or younger. In this respect, however, Harvard did not differ to any 
considérable extent from the English universities of the period. Sixty-four 
per cent of the students came from the gentry and propertied classes, and 
about one quarter were sons of alumni, mostly ministers. l 

There is no portion of this volume o£ more interest than the composite 
picture of the average graduate among tke 291: alive in 1700. He is a pastor 
in a farming community about twenty-five miles from Boston and has 
taught school. He has married a girl of eighteen, “who has borne him three 
children, and expects to produce another every eighteen months or two years". 
He dresses in homespun made by his wife, except on Sundays and at funerals, 
when “he sports a black broadcloth suit made for his ordination by a Boston 
tailor, and expected to last a lifetime". He wears a wig, receives an annual 
salary of eighty pounds—one half in country’ pay—with wood and a par- 
sonage, does a little farming with the aid of a Negro slave, keeps one horse 
with a saddle for himself and a pinion for his wife, but no carriage, and 
employs no indoor servant. “He knows by name every man, woman, and 
child and most of the dogs in his parish of several hundred souls". He looks 
after most of the medical treatment and simple legal work of the community 
arid preaches twice every Sunday. His library consists of about two hundred 
volumes of which the Horace and Ovid have been “worn almost threadbare 
with repeated readings". "He has dropped preaching on the fine points of 
theology and prefers practical discourses on the divine attributes and human 
conduct." Indeed, in his desire to explain away some of the rigors of Calvinist 
theology, -he has even, according to Professor Morison, become “friendly 
towards the Church of England”—a statement which raises some doubts. His 
annual journey on horseback to Cambridge is his “unique vacation". His 
loyalties are first to God, second to King William, and third, to New Eng- 
land (pp. 562, 564, 565). This isa mere summary of an extremely i interesting 
picture. 

Professor Morison's book, like its predecessor, is admirably illustrated 
from old: prints, maps, title pages, etc. 

Washington Cathedral. ` Anson PHELPS STOKES. 


Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited from the Original 
' Records in the Library of Congress by Roscoz R. Hirt. Volumes XXXII, 
CUXXIII, January 17-December 19, 1787. (Washington: Government 

' Printing Office. 1936. Pp. x, 384; 385-789. $2.25 each.) 

Iw the life of the Continental Congress the year 1787 may be characterized 
as one of low blood pressure and asthmatic breathing—to say nothing of the 
general debilitation of the body politic. Most members of Congress and. 
nearly all others were convinced that the end of its career was close at hand 
unless some hitherto undetermined specific could be found for its ailments. 
The political chemists were busily engaged in searching for such a specific, 
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and while they searched, Congress occupied itself in great part in the un- 
profitable exercise of marking time, anxiously waiting the while to discover 
whether the Federal Convention would prove to be a saver of life unto life 
or a promoter of death unto death. 

Yet the Congress did not wholly spend its time in idleness; nor did it at 
any time comfort itself with a philosophy of dolce far niente. When it 
could gather a working crew it worked, though unfortunately the assembling 
of even the minimum crew of seven represented states was sporadic, spas- 
modic, undependable. All things considered, the Old Congress gave a better 
account of itself in this trying period than might have been expected. 

For one thing, it formulated and adopted the Ordinance for the Govern- 
ment of the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio; and if it had done 
nothing else, that one accomplishment would have given it immortality 
among the creators of governmental institutions. But it did many other useful 
things. For instance, it made further improvements in its method of disposing 
of the public lands, and it actually disposed of large tracts of those lands in a 
manner that gave strength and character to the nation for generations to 
come. An essential part of the plan for the settlement of the western country 
was the adjustment of relations with the Indian tribes, and Congress was 
much occupied with these adjustments. It also did a pretty good job of 
bettering the system of mails and post roads and even made a commendable 
effort to establish a national coinage. In the matter of foreign relations, 
while some of the most acute problems, as for instance those with Great 
Britain and Spain, remained unsolved, Congress did, when it was possible, 
apply itself assiduously to the task of solution. In the domain of national 
finances, if it saved itself from drowning. it was without assistance from 
the thirteen constituent states, who stood negligently by, watching the strug- 
gling and the strangling. And it is not to be forgotten that Congress did not 
allow the states to escape without a good round scolding for their indifference. 

In late September the Federal Convention offered its plan for a national 
government. Some members of Congress were disposed to quarrel with the 
Convention for proposing what was essentially a new plan instead of merely 
repairing the old one; yet before long they all hushed their scoffing and 
turned to praise. ' 

As for the materials that go to make up the Journals as here printed, the 
journal proper, just as in the two preceding years, is relatively scanty, while 
reports and other communications bulk large. In the matter of editing the 
volumes Dr. Hill is to be commended for two practices: the one device is 
that of giving to every document a heading that serves to characterize it; the 
other is a series of footnote citations that enable a reader to pursue a given 
measure or report through its several appearances before Congress. As in 
earlier volumes of the Journals, Madison's Notes of Debates (February rọ 
to April 26) are appended, as are also two secretarial lists of reports. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. Epmunp C. Burnett. 
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Washington and his Aides-de-Camp. By Ewirv Stone Wurrerzy. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1936. Pp. 217. $2.50.) 


George Washington and the West. By CuarLes H. AMBLER, Professor of 
History, West Virginia. University. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. vii, 270. $4.00.) 

Mrs. Whiteley has written a pleasan: little book, gossipy, cheerful, and 
entertaining, with just enough history in it to pretend to an authority it 
does not really possess. A thorough grasp of the fundamentals of the Revo- 
lutionary movement might perhaps have pulled it together in a way that 
would have given it masculine substance. Its bright colors are somewhat 
muddied by describing the New England volunteer army as "a shining 
sword, ready to hand" which Congress grasped. The general impression 1s 
that Congress’ fingers were reluctantly pulled and pressed around a weak 
and tinny weapon. France's distrust of Congress, the reason for which is the 
core of the American Revolution, is an important subject, yet it is dis- 
missed by Mrs. Whiteley with a light surmise that seriously affects the worth 
of her other and more correct appraisals. It is inexcusable to say that "on 
several occasions these boys [the aides] were empowered to decide on a plan 
of campaign with the allied French officers" (p. 7). Perhaps the author's 
femininity handicaps her understanding of military strategy: but to say the 
British "broke" through a gap in the American line at Long Island is at 
variance with fact. The matter was so completely a surprise that Sullivan 
did not know what had happened until the British were behind his line. 

Nevertheless the character sketches of the aides are pleasant little ap- - 
praisals, surprisingly correct and satisfying. Alexander Hamilton is given 
much more attention throughout the book than any other aide, and the 
thumbnail limnidg of him on page 48 is an exceptionally clever bit of 
truth. The Conway Cabal is very lightly touched upon, too lightly in view 
of its importance in the entire Revolutionary movement; and it is unfortunate 
that George Washington Parke Custis's florid imagination should be allowed 
to daub once again the unquestioned bravery of David Cobb. The Varick 
copying of Washington's letters is properly mentioned; but much more 
could have been told of this stupendous piece of clerical labor. There were 
six copists instead of two, as mentioned, and the demon rum accounted for 
one dismissal. The continuity of the life at headquarters is disregarded to 
no purpose; but there is more meat in the book than the index points out. 
' The author calls her book a footnote to history. It is more than that, and 
though it mixes substantial history with some not so substantial, the result 
is something of which Mrs. Whiteley need not be ashamed. 

Professor Ambler tell us that his book is for the most part based: upon 
printed sources. His comprehensive bibliography is an evidence of his 
assiduity, but in citations from printed works little critical distinction seems 
to have been made between documentary texts and mere historical opinions: 
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Rupert Hughes, Paul Leicester Ford, and Henry Cabot Lodge being accorded 
equal weight with the Dinwiddie Papers, che Journals of the House of Bur- 
gesses, and Washington’s Writings. This neutralizes the author’s conclusions 
and is a contributing factor to the uninspiring and somewhat heavy character 
of the work. A disproportionate amount cf biographical detail and military 
history, which has slight value to the purpose of the book, may be due to the 
spell which often handicaps those who write about Washington. The Jumon- 
ville incident, the Fort Necessity campaign, and Braddock’s defeat are dwelt 
upon at considerable length, and the value, to a study of Washington and 
the West, of dragging in a recent Sally Fairfax theory is questionable. State- 
ments such as that the Canadians remained loyal to Britain during the 
Revolution through the influence of a great number of loyalists who sought 
refuge in Canada (p. 164) need buttressing by authorities. 
Characterization of Washington as a landgrabber and a modern real- 
estate promoter in one place and as the “hero” in others seems slightly incon- 
sistent. It may be doubted, too, that the Boston Tea Party “was a godsend to 
Washington in many ways” because it caused the rejection of the Vandalia 
petition, “thus augmenting his private fortune and public influence” (pp. 
150-151), for Washington had not “staked his fortune on the future of the 
American frontier” (p. 159). One may disagree also, without trepidation, 
with the conclusion that “as respects the Trans-Allegheny Washington’s 
plans for tying it to the East by ties of interest are perhaps his greatest claims 
to statesmanship” (p. 208). The author’s choice of words is often unhappy; 
“clients” is not accurately descriptive of the Virginia colonial officers who 
co-operated with Washington in establishing their titles to the Ohio bounty 
lands. The colonel was chosen at a general meeting to locate and push their 
claims, and though the expense was to be shared pro rata, it had to be borne 
largely by Washington in the end. A grave misapprehension is the statement 
that in the colonial period Washington's principle of religious liberty had 
no better foundation than a sordid hoped for profit from land exploitation. 


Washington, D. C. J. C. FITZPATRICK. 


From ’Prentice to Patron: the Life Story of Isaiah Thomas. By ANNIE 
RusseELL MarsLE. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1935. 
Pp. xii, 326. $3.00.) 


Amonc the minor personages of the early Republic Isaiah Thomas has an 
honorable place by virtue of his activities as journalist and publisher and his 
special services to students of American history. In pre-Revolutionary 
journalism his Massachusetts Spy was significant because of its political 
radicalism and the adaptation of its style to a more popular constituency. 
It was founded in 1770, when Thomas was only twenty-one and had had a 
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varied and somewhat erratic career as apprentice to printers and newspaper 
publishers in New Hampshire, Nova Scotia, and Carolina. With the on- 
coming of the Revolution the Spy was transferred from Boston to Worcester, 
where it survived the war, continuing for more than a century as one of the 
substantia] New England journals. 

Besides his newspaper, Thomas published the short-lived Royal American 
Magazine (1774), the more important Massachusetts Magazine (1789-1796), 
and an almanac which by 1797 had a circulation of 29,000 copies. As printer 
and publisher his lists were extensive and varied—including textbooks by 
Noah Webster and Jedidiah Morse, the first American edition of Mother 
Goose's Melody, many other “juveniles”, music books, and an early American 
edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries. His later interests were more defi- 
nitely historical, and his History of Printing in America (1810), though not 
infallible, is indispensable for the student of eighteenth century journalism. 
Last, but certainly not least, of his contributions was his initiative in the 
founding of the American Antiquarian Society, which has built up about his 
own substantial gifts an outstanding collection of Americana. 

The late Mrs. Marble, the author of this first extended biography a 
Thomas, drew largely on the autobiographical material in the History of 
Printing; to the revised edition of that work (1874) was prefixed a “Memoir” 
of Thomas by his grandson. Mrs. Markle also profited by the researches of 
the late Dr. Charles L. Nichols, and her own gleanings added further details. 
Careful revision would have eliminated some slips. “Acting Governor” 
Tryon (pp. 34, 35) held, when Thomas knew him, a regular governor’s 
commission. “Breckenridge” (p. 88) should be Brackenridge. The Encyclo- 
pedist Diderot appears as "Didot" in a quotation from an English translation 
of Brissot de Warville’s Nouveaux Voyages (p. 202); in the index he is 
"Didot, printer". In discussing the literary shortcomings of Thomas’s con- 
temporaries (pp. 287-288) too much seems to be made of "the universal 
training in classical languages and the tendency of that era to imitate the 
English writers of the Restoration prose". Here and elsewhere the diction 
might be improved. Thomas’s bookbindery is said to have “exampled fin- 
ished qualities of the printing art and durability" (p. 165), and we are told 
that a certain letter "was chronicle of another link in the chain of associa- 
tions" (p. 231). 

The book gives a fair picture of an active-minded, normally acquisitive, 
but genuinely public-spirited Yankee. As a piece of historical biography its 
perspective would have profited by the omission of some, not always relevant, 
details. On the other hand, if the writer had been more at home in the 
general history of the period, she might have provided a better setting for her 
hero's career and achievements. 


Columbia University. ; Evarts B. GREENE. 
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Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist: Selected Writings. Edited by 
Herzert ANTHONY KeLLAR, Director, McCormick Historical Association. 
Volume I, 1825-1845. [Indiana Historical Collections.] (Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Bureau. 1936. Pp. xxv, 582. $2.00.) 


SoLoN Robinson was one of that group of agricultural publicists of the 
nineteenth century who deserve to be better known. In this excellent volume 
Mr. Kellar has combined a selection of Robinson's writings covering princi- 
pally the decade ending in 1845 with a well-written thirty-nine page biogra- 
phy, which supplies a background for the material to follow. This Connecti- 
cut Yankee came to northwestern Indiana in 1834. He developed a farm 
fram the raw prairie, became active in behalf of the squatters, and early began 
to travel and write for the agricultural press. So widely and so favorably did 
he becomes known that he was called east, where in 1853 he became the 
agricultural editor of Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune. 

The present volume contains selections comprising some one third of his 
writings during the period 1825-1845, nearly all of which appeared in agricul- 
tural papers, particularly the Albany Cultivator, and in newspapers. This is 
the first time, however, that these articles have been assembled and edited. 
The range of Robinson's interest was remarkable. For examples, one might 
select the following: “Description of Northwestern Indiana”; “Organization 
of the Squatters’ Union, and Constitution”; “ ‘So much for’ Berkshires”; 
“American Society of Agriculture’; “Plan of a Farm House”; “Sheep on 
the Prairies"; "Fence or No Fence?”; “Notes of Travel in the Southwest"; 
and “A Mississippi Plantation”. He describes prairie breaking, speaks of 
fattening hogs on mast, pictures an immigrant camp in central Illinois and 
advises bringing implements and seeds rather than pianos, tells of importing 
Berkshire hogs, writes a story of western life and intrigue, states the cost of 
sheep in the West, gives an account of the log houses of the planters in 
Mississippi, comments on slavery, and occasionally refers to politics. He 
appears to have known but little of the agricultural chemistry of Liebig, 
Johnston, and others, and paid very little attention to such matters. Likewise 
his comments on agricultural machinery are all too brief. But whether at 
home or on the many pilgrimages over the country, by which he made him- 
self one of the best informed men of his day on agricultural conditions, he 
described farming as he saw it and advocated more careful cultivation, better 
homes, improved livestock, and agricultural education through schools, agri- 
cultural societies and farm papers. 

The selection of the material has been judicious, and the editing is at the 
same time adequate and merciful. Robinson customarily named persons 
and places, and Mr. Kellar has been particularly diligent and successful in 
identifying each, so making the footnotes a veritable “Who’s Who” of per- 
sons interested in agriculture in the forties. No bibliography, other than 
that contained in the footnotes, is included in this volume, but a combined 
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bibliography will be incorporated in the second volume, which will cover the 
period from 1846 to 1851 inclusive, when Robinson left Indiana. This volume 
is a credit to the author-editor and the Indiana Historical Bureau and is a 
real service to economic and social history. 

Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago. | RussELL H. ANDERSON. 


The Life of Washington Irving. By SranLey T. WiLLiAMs, Professor of 
English in Yale University. Two volumes. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1935. Pp. xxi, 501; viii, 445. $15.00.) 

A Bibliography of the Writings of Washington Irving: a Check List. Com- 
piled by Srantey T. WinLiIAMs and Mary Arren Epner. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1936. Pp. xix, 200. $10.00.) 


No more intensive research into the lire and works of an American author 
has ever been made. The thoroughness of ten years of study is attested not 
only by the body of these volumes but perhaps even more forcibly by the 
literally thousands upon thousands of accompanying notes. In achieving his 
Life of Washington Irving Stanley Williams has raised a standard of 
scholarship which can hardly be surpassed. 

Until recent years biographers of our first man of letters to receive Euro- 
pean recognition followed the sentimental and sometimes misleading guid- 
ance of Pierre M. Irving, his uncle's earliest biographer. Professor Williams 
has availed himself of the research of less prejudiced students in the Irving 
field but has gone far beyond them in the breadth of his readings and the 
successful laboriousness of his detections. From all over the world he has 
ferreted out immediate and cognate data. His trained historical sense pro- 
vides the background for Irving's activities, both in America and in those 
various European countries where Irving spent a third of his long life. The 
literary acumen of Stanley Williams makes for a reasoned judgment of 
Irving’s literary accomplishment. If here we find no startling new evalua- 
tion—if Irving remains a great figure in the history of American literature 
but not a great author per se—it is witk discrimination and added emphasis 
that Professor Williams posits his opinicns concerning Irving’s contemporary 
fame and its later decline. 

The book is written by a scholar, not by a stylist, though the style is en- 
tirely adequate. Written by a scholar, the book makes no concession to the 
semi-fictional approach of many modern biographies. Standing on the firm 
ground of ascertained fact and of logical deduction and conclusion, Profes- 
sor Williams presents Washington Irving as an author, a diplomat, a his- 
torian, and as a personality. The canvas is enormous, but both in its salient 
aspects and its details, a cyclorama of much interest, much color, faithful 
drawing. Great personages enter into the scene, but no faked conversations 
-are imagined, no false romance introduced, to lure the reader. A true biog- 
raphy. 
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We remain, however, a little perplexed by Professor Williams’s refusal 
to accept as an established fact Irving’s proposal of marriage to Emily Foster. 
In order to keep up the tradition of Irving’s lifelong bachelorhood because 
of his early love for Matilda Hoffman, Pierre Irving deleted passages in 
Irving’s Dresden notebooks. But not always quite deleted. A few faint pen- 
cilings, still decipherable, indicate, with their contiguous notations, the very 
day of Irving’s offer. Even more convincing are the definite statements in 
the diary of Emily's sister; and there is much further corroborative evidence. 
Professor Williams does, indeed, admit the probability of the proposal, but it 
is to be regretted that he does not accept the fact which is in our opinion nec- 
essary to the understanding of subsequent events in Irving's life. If Mr. Wil- 
liams had propounded the theory that in proposing to Emily, Irving was 
still in love with Matilda, saw Matilda in Emily, and was refused by Emily 
partially because the dead girl still held first place in her suitor's affections, 
we should have had a sentimental and yet still plausible approach. But to 
leave the offer itself in question is unnecessarily to doubt the veracity of 
Flora Foster and to leave the biography indefinite on a very important point. 

Apart from this, there can be nothing but praise for Mr. Williams's book; 
nothing but praise, also, for the excellent bibliography in whose compila- 
tion he was aided by Mary Allen Edge. Mr. Williams assumed a colossal 
task in becoming not only the biographer of one man but also the historian of 
more than three fourths of a century of American and European life. A 
better historian, indeed, than Irving himself, and a more thorough biogra- 
pher. For he shows how our first man o£ letters, for all the grace of his 
writings, the humor, the engaging sentimentality, was only—pre-eminently 
in some of his works relating to Spain—seldom the assiduous scholar mak- 
ing original research, and more often, as in the Life of Washington, pre- 
dominantly dependent on the labors and the productions of previous authors. 
Mr. Williams, with equal accuracy, makes again evident the important part 
played by Irving as the first prominent American to gain for his country the 
good will of Europe. He shows in new detail how the lovableness of Irving 
was valuable for America in diplomacy. As first secretary of our legation 
in London, as minister at Madrid, the author of Bracebridge Hall and of 
Columbus proved himself efficient in the conduct of international affairs. 
State correspondence little known, documents long forgotten, are, in this 
connection, drawn upon by Mr. Williams in his authoritative presentation. 
All of us who have studied and written in the Irving field should take off 
our hats to the fine scholar of whom Yale University must indeed be proud. 


New York City. GEORGE S. HELLMAN, 


The Older Middle West, 1840-1880: its Social, Economic, and Political Life 
and Sectional Tendencies before, during, and after the Civil War. By 
Henry Ciype Husszart, Professor of History, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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[The American Historical Association.] (New York: D. App 

Century Company. 1936. Pp. ix, 305. $3.00.) 

Tse American Historical Association need have no qualms about spon- 
soring the publication of this thought-provoking monograph, for Professor 
Hubbart has done a real service in rescuing thé history of the Middle West 
during the middle period from the hands of the antiquarians. The signifi- 
cance of strictly frontier history, following Professor Turner’s lead, has long 
been abundantly recognized, and capable historians have spared no pains in 
writing it. But the subsequent period—the presumably drab years that fol- 
lowed when the frontier had moved farther into the West—this period has 
all too frequently been left to the loving-kindness of aged writers of remin- 
iscences. Professor Turner in his later historical works, particularly in his 
essays on sectionalism, recorded clearly his belief that the post-frontier period. 
was well worth the samé careful scrutiny that had been given to the frontier 
period itself. The book under review furnishes conclusive evidence of the 
validity of this opinion. It is to be hoped that many such sectional studies 
will be made. : 

As Professor Hubbart points out, “the people of the free West in the 
forties and fifties were a political people”. On this score he is perhaps justi- 
fied in devoting the majority of his pages to politics. The “turbulent, youth- 
ful, rampant democracy” of the Jacksonian era, however, possessed a unity 
of party and purpose that was not destined to endure, for the slavery issue 
soon split the Middle West asunder. Its upper counties, the lakes region, 
tended to throw in their lot with the Republican party, while its lower 
counties, the older settled portion along the Ohio, remained Democratic. 
Skillfully the author introduces Stephen A. Douglas as the western insurgent 
who, even at the cost of a break with the eastern and southern leaders of 
his party, sought to formulate out of western experience a platform upon 
which first the entire free West, and perhaps ultimately the nation itself, 
might unite. And, as Professor Hubbart ‘sees it, the differences between thie 
views of the western Republicans under Lincoln's leadership and the western 
Democrats under Douglas's leadership had narrowed down before 1860 to 
virtual insignificance. Southerners rightly feared and suspected one faction 
about as much as the other. 

Douglas failed, perhaps unfortunately, to persuade either his io or 
the nation that the Union could permanently endure without a considerable 
degree of "uniformity in local laws and domestic institutions", but he did 
succeed in keeping alive the interest of the West in the West. "What we 
have called *Copperheadism' ", Professor Hubbart argues, “appears to be the 
manner in which thwarted westerners shewed their sectional discontent; it 
was not primarily pro-southern in sympathy. Jacksonian democracy, so vig- 
orous and powerful in earlier decades, was not, as our histories imply, crushed 
out between an aggressive industrial North and a slave-holding South, but 
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persisted in the Middle West and made great contributions to our national 
lite.” 

The book is by no means strictly political, although the political theme 
predominates. Four excellent chapiers, “Society in the Lower West”, “Mid- 
dle Western Culture", “Trade with the South", and “The Gilded Age in the 
West”, are almost wholly devoted to nonpolitical subjects. The one con- 
spicuous omission that impresses the reviewer is the failure to deal exten- 
sively with the one subject that meant more to the free West than politics— 
agriculture. This word does not so much as appear in the index, and the sole 
reference to Cyrus McCormick concerns his ownership of the Chicago Times. 
There are, to be sure, ample statistics on che production of wheat and corn, 
and an abundance of evidence on the significant subject of marketing. But 
one looks in vain for an account of the startling changes that occurred in 
agricultural methods between the years 1840 and 1880—the agricultural 
revolution—and the result of these changes on the farmers’ business methods 
and points of view. The answer to this criticism is, of course, that the author 
has simply not set himself that task. He leaves the field still open for some- 
one to weave into the political, social, and economic history of the Middle 
West the story of its evolution from subsistence farming to capitalistic agri- 
culture. 

The University of Wisconsin. Jonn D. Hicks. 


Der amerikanische Staatsmann, John C. Calhoun, ein Kümpfer gegen die 
"Ideen von 1789": Studien zur Vorgeschichte des amerikanischen 
Bürgerkrieges. Von Dr. Dietrich Zwicker. [Historische Studien.] 
(Berlin: Emil Ebering. 1935. Pp. 235. 8 M.) 


Accorpins to the author of this learned volume, the entrance of the 
United States into the World War was to most Germans entirely unexpected. 
That fact, he says, is enough to show how slight was the knowledge of the 
American problem, and it produced a new interest in American history. 
What was first needed, in the author’s opinion, was a study of the cultural 
relations between America and Germany. This volume is the result—the first 
attempt to evaluate Calhoun from the German viewpoint, with the excep- 
tion, the author says, of an old volume by E. G. Elliott. It is noteworthy 
that in this connection he omits Von Holst, who of course did not discuss 
the reaction of American history upon Europe but from the beginning was 
certainly a German historian; and in fact it is difficult to understand his 
writings without some appreciation of the atmosphere in which he began 
and carried on a large part of his work. 

The first portion of the volume gives a sketch of American history dur- 
ing the decades before Calhoun entered upon the scene as an effective leader. 
Most of this will not particularly interest the American reader. There are a 
few rather unnecessary blunders, which probably will do no special damage 
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to the German reader-—for example, the statement that Jeferson was the 
author of the Virginia resolutions of 1798 and Madison the author of the 
Kentucky resolutions. The assertion that both of these men declared that 
the Constitution rested upon Vertrag and that the central government and 
the states stood as gleichberechtigte Vertragspartner nebeneinander. raises 
of course the question of how Vertrag is to be translated. No distinction 
between compact and treaty is suggested. The narrative story of Calhoun’s 
life is sufficiently orthodox, though there are opportunities for differences 
of opinion concerning the extent and character of certain influences which, 
in the author's opinion, affected Calhoun's career and character as a statesman. 

The main theme of the volume is ably treated. The subtitle, it will be 
noticed, calls Calhoun a militant opponent of the ideas or doctrines of 1789; 
in other words, he rejected and resented the doctrines of the French Revolu- 
tion and denied the equality of men. In the discussion of this topic the 
Declaration of Independence and the doctrines put forth in France are con- 
sidered to be of identical import. This method of treatment is, in the 
reviewer's judgment, unfortunate. But, again, this is not a matter of tragic 
importance; for certainly Calhoun openly and eloquently announced the 
inequality of men, and this announcement is the thing to which the author 
pays special attention. Of considerable interest to us is the discussion of the 
possible source of Calhoun's proslavery philosophy, and this portion of the 
book is especially well done. Considerable space is given to an examination 
of the validity of certain suggestions made by learned American historians 
concerning the influence of Dew and Lieber, who may have learned their 
social philosophy in German universities. The author declares Dew's resi- 
dence in Germany is entirely devoid of significance for his writings. And 
for Lieber history was, as for Hegel, a development, a movement toward 
freedom. To make matters worse—or better—the doctrines of Dew and 
Calhoun rest not on German but on English authority and, above all, on 
Burke, the great influential opponent of French theories: "Jene Lehre von 
der Ungleichheit der Menschen übernahm Dew von keinem anderen als 
` Edmund Burke." A somewhat similar statement is made concerning the 
influence of Burke upon Calhoun. 

Of course the South was not completely cut off from the currents of 
European thought; and the author discusses in an entertaining way not only 
the character of German conservatism but also the apparent influence of 
historical realism which inevitably led to the rejection of an artificial and 
imaginary state of nature in which all men were free and equal. Proslavery 
writers and orators could quote history and rely upon it as proving natural 
inequality; they could refer to a law of nature which manifested itself through 
actual agelong activities of men. And still I find no difficulty in believing 
that the proslavery doctrine was practically autochthonous. Why should not 
an intelligent slaveholder develop a philosophy to support slavery rather 
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than import his ideas from abroad? This question is not intended to imply 
a rejection of the influence of scientific historical writing, which sought to 
expose the eigentlich gewesen. 

When Doctor Zwicker declares that "Calhouns Philosophie der 'Dis- 
quisition'ist eine Anwendung der Burkeschen Lehren auf den amerikanischen 
Süden", he certainly is using rather sweeping terms. Some passages in the 
Disquisition do bear a sort of family resemblance to certain pronouncements 
of the Reflections. We may acknowledge that there is nothing new under 
the sun, but we can scarcely deny to Calhoun the qualities of an original and 
originating genius. Probably—though, again, the supposition presents dif- 
ficulties—he owed more to John Taylor than to any other dealer in political 
theories. Of course the great question to be answered is why and how he 
came to an appreciation of the vital character of the state—a living sentient’ 
being, possessed of self-determination, of indivisible sovereignty, of intrinsic 
and inescapable authority. It is true that as soon as one discards the 
artificialism of the old natural rights philosophy, he is on the highroad to 
another abstraction, which demands the recognition of the life qualities of 
the state. These qualities cannot be divided or distributed or, it appears, 
given away without self-destruction. And having started as a disciple of 
historical realism and a believer in the operation of vital social forces, the 
traveler is likely, unless he watches his step, to end with declarations which 
history can neither verify nor support. Now it was, of course, this doctrine 
of indivisible sovereignty and the impossibility of forming a body politic by 
agreement which connects Calhoun’s name with the history of Germany and 
with the writings of German publicists, especially during the discussions con- 
cerning the character of the North German Confederation and of the new’ 
Empire. This fact, not unknown to American scholars, is treated by Dr. 
Zwicker in a helpful manner. As the whole book deals largely with in- 
tangibles, we have no right to demand demonstration. It raises questions’ 
and propounds a thesis, and if the reader cannot in all respects agree with’ 
the author’s conclusions, he can at least be grateful for a stimulating dis- 
cussion. | 

The University of Chicago. A. C. McLaucuHiin. 


The Cast-Iron Man: John C. Calhoun and American Democracy. By ARTHUR 
SrvzoN. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1935. Pp. vi, 
426. $3.50.) 

WHETHER attached to a man or to men, rothing equals the power of an 
idea which appeals to human emotions. When the idea is sponsored by an 
unusual intellect the result is of historical and social significance. In the first 
part of his political career John C. Calhoun, as a War Hawk, was active in 
asserting the divine right of the majority. In the years following the War 
of 1812, first in Monroe’s Cabinet and then as vice-president, he was in 
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politics but not of it. During this political hiatus the changing nationwide 
.political-economic situation produced new alignments, which Calhoun 
watched from his legislative isolation. New England had reversed itself and 
had become. protariff; the West was seeking markets for its agricultural 
products; the South, producing cotton with cheap labor, required an export 
market for a raw material with which to pay for manufactured articles im- 
ported over a rising tariff wall. 

- The author of this book fails to explain the significance of Calhoun's 
period of political isolation and the effect of his thought on the situation 
that faced him when he emerged again into the strife of the political arena. 
From being an ardent nationalist he became, apparently, a narrow expanent 
of sectionalism. In reality he merely changed his allegiance from the majority, 
of which he had been a member, to the group which, due to economic 
changes, now found itself as a member of the minority. In this process his 
loyalty remained constantly attached to the group, but the group's outlook 
and necessities had changed. 

The author.gives the impression that Calhoun evolved Mms political 
philosophy on the basis of a material development that he could not, at the 
time, have foreseen. This is true, but 3t fails to show an understanding, of 
the consistent continuity and application of Calhoun's thinking. Conditions 
and necessities that were transitory held his allegiance only as his group fol- 
lowed them; when the.group or section parted company with these transitory 
conditions, Calhoun, constant in his loyalty, followed. His political philosophy 
evolved with change but was consistent in its objective—the political right 
.of his section or group to go as it pleased, subject only to the will of the 
majority within the group or section. It mattered not that the group was in 
.the minority or that it, in fact, represented an oligarchy. 

There is little discussion of Calhoun's philosophy but rather constant de- 

unciation of his opponents, both as individuals and in their various group- 
po Of Calhoun the man there is little. He is treated as a symbol, but the 
' treatment is ineffective because the author does not understand the symbol. 
Instead, this biography is largely made up of personal observations, many of 
them foreign to the subject but affording the author opportunities for literary 
expression of opinions and dogmas. 

This is not an original estimate or T Nor does it help to an 
understanding of Calhoun and what he stood for and tried to do. No original 
source material is indicated as having been used. There is an index and a 
short bibliography of printed sources and works used. 

Great Neck, N. Y. Tuomas Rosson Hay. 


Cherokee Messenger. By Aurea Bass. [Civilization of the American Indian 
, .Series.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1936. Pp. 348. $3.00.) 


. Tans latest product of the University of Oklahoma Press fully upholds 
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the standard set by the best of its predecessors and has claim to literary merit 
well above the average. It was fortunate in its subject, who is eminently 
worthy of such treatment as has been accorded him; for assuredly no finer 
type of missionary than the Reverend Samuel Austin Worcester was ever 
sent out by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions or, 
for that matter, by any board. The Cherokees, among whom he labored for 
the whole term of his service—nearly thirty-four years—bestowed upon him 
the descriptive name of “Messenger”, and it is under this guise that the author 
has seen fit to present him to an interested world. 

For his chosen work Worcester had very special qualifications, linguistic 
skill being the most notable of them, and very special training; so also had 
his wife, who was officially and actually his assistant, a true helpmeet. She 
' was a bride when she went out with him from New England, and, for her, 
there was to be no returning thither. Her husband did return once. It was 
in 1856, when she had been in her grave sixteen years and he in exile almost 
thirty-one. 

The years of Worcester's sojourn in the Cherokee country, east and west 
of the Mississippi, were troublous ones for his charges. The earlier years saw 
the agitation over removal and its accomplishment; the middle, the adjust- 
ment of emigrant Indians to new conditions of life in the land “of their 
compulsory adoption"; and the later, the beginning of the controversy over 
slavery. Towards all these matters, particularly removal, Worcester presented 
a heroic front. But his great work had to do always with the actual civilizing 
of the Indians. Civilization in conjunction with evangelization was his 
theory of endeavor. That being the case, the illustrations of the book have 
been fittingly selected. 

It was chiefly from manuscript records of the A.B.C.F.M. that Mrs. Bass 
derived her knowledge, although, because of their as yet unclassified state, 
she did not find it feasible to cite them separately. Other sources of in- 
formation are described or indicated in the acknowledgments and in foot- 
notes. There is no bibliography. The index :s full but unannotated. 

Aberdeen, Washington. ANNIE Hzrotrse. ABEL-HENDERSON. 


Almira Hart Lincoln Phelps: Her Life and Work. By Emma Lyna Borzav. 

(Lancaster: Science Press. 1936. Pp. xi, 534. $3.50.) 

Turs carefully prepared volume, with its thirty six pages of bibliography 
and its useful index, presents in considerable detail the work done as teacher 
and writer by Mrs. Almira Hart Lincoln Phelps, a sister of the better known 
Emma Willard. The thirteen chapters contain much information of interest 
to students of education. From 1824 to 1856 Mrs. Phelps was actively con- 
cerned with bettering the methods of teaching in schools for young women. 
She was not, like Emma Willard, a pioneer among educational reformers, 
but as an organizer and a popular writer she gave an impetus to improve- 
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ments initiated by others. In her sister’s school at Troy she developed methods 
of teaching science that made botany and chemistry attractive subjects to the 
students. Not finding a suitable textbook for use in her classes, she prepared 
a brief work in 1829 called Familiar Lectures on Botany. This book, which 
passed through many editions over a period of forty-three years, and later 
textbooks in natural philosophy and chemistry made the name of Mrs. Phelps 
well known in her own time. At Troy also she first put into writing her ideas 
on female education, and through her efforts a course in pedagogy was given 
in the seminary. At West Chester Young Ladies’ Seminary, Rahway Female 
Institute, and Patapsco Female Institute Mrs. Phelps endeavored to carry out 
the new ideals of educational leaders. As principal of these schools she en- 
couraged the study of science, stressed physical education, and promoted 
vocational training for teachers. 

Miss Bolzau, in presenting the career of Mrs. Phelps from her school days 
to ber active old age, has not been interested chiefly in rescuing a forgotten 
womah from oblivion. She has been concerned rather with the textbooks 
which Mrs. Phelps wrote, the schools in which she served, the methods of 
instruction introduced, and the changing conceptions of woman’s sphere. One 
chapter is devoted to an account of the seminaries at West Chester and 
Rahway; another, to an elaborate history of Patapsco Female Institute—its 
founding, course of study, social life, examinations, and school journal. A 
. particularly valuable chapter deals with early textbooks in science. In con- 
sidering the contributions to this field, Miss Bolzau analyzes several of Mrs. 
Phelps’s more popular works and shows that although the writer culled her 
facts from the authorities of the day, her books, with their pleasing style and 
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strongly moral emphasis, did much to promote the teaching of science. Any _ 


reader interested in the subject of the education of women will find many 
valuable details in this volume. | 
Wellesley College. . Berra Monica STEARNS. 


Theodore Parker. By Henry STEELE Commacer. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1936. Pp. ix, 339. $2.00.) 

Pnorzsson Commager disclaims any theory of biography yet proceeds on 
what must certainly be counted a theory—that he will try “to see men and 
events with Parker’s eyes, to react to the events of the time as he did, or as 
J think that he did”. Whatever virtue this may have as a theory, it is here 
shown to be virtually impossible in practice, at least under the biographical 
method which Professor Commager has pursued, and with admirable results. 
In spite of the preliminary declaration that this “is Parker’s book, made up 
of the writings, the letters, the recorded conversations of Parker and his con- 
temporaries", it must be recognized that the author has resorted rather to 
brief significant quotations which are taken as starting points for restatement 
and interpretation. Had more dates of orientation been attached to these 
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starting points, the result would have been more satisfying, yet it is so sug- 
gestive and informing that one may well be thankful for it. One may 
nevertheless remain skeptical of its value zs illustrating either the absence or 
the existence of a theory. 

It was time for a new life of Theodore Parker. His more respectable 
contemporaries could hardly have been expected to do him justice, but it is 
hard to see why a later competent student of the abolition period has not 
until now dealt in our own period with this exciting subject. Professor 
Commager's book does more than merely that, for it presents a spirited 
picture of the Boston which for some thirty years before the Civil War was 
kept by the antislavery agitators, overlapping with the "come-outers" of so 
many other varieties, in a constant state cf agitation. "There is probably no 
city in the United States more heavily documented than Boston with the 
materials for such a study as this—biographies, memoirs, letters, reminis- 
cences, and a teeming newspaper press. The manuscript resources of the 
Boston Public Library and the Massachusetts Historical Society were obvi- 
ously of service to Professor Commager, but much of his work could have 
been done without visiting Boston at all. 

The merits and the weaknesses of the place are equally open to inspec- 
tion. In a chapter on “Slavery and the Higher Law" Professor Commage: 
alludes to “the singular infamy that Boston could boast" and ends his cata- 
logue of conservative manifestations thus: “Richard Dana espoused abolition 
and lost his clients; Doctor Bowditch walked arm in arm with Frederick 
Douglass and lost his patients; Charles Sumner denounced Webster and lost 
his friends. Well might James Freeman Clarke say, "When I came to 
Boston, it was harder to speak of slavery than it had been in Kentucky.’ 
Well might Garrison write that here he had found 'contempt more bitter, 
opposition more active, detraction more relentless, prejudice more stubborn, 
and apathy more frozen than among the slave owners themselves.’ " 

The native vigor, the encyclopedic learning, the hard-hitting eloquence 
of Theodore Parker all went into the trumpet blasts which he directed against 
the walls of an assaulted Jericho. In helping to break them down he broke 
his own strength and came to an invalid's untimely end. On the back cover 
of this biography—and one cannot help wondering why not on the title 
page—Parker receives the designation of "Yankee Crusader". It fits him 
well, and all the promise of the tezm is fulfilled in the book itself, which 
should take a permanent place as a valuable and provocative study of an 
important figure and period in the history of New England. 

The Boston Atheneum. M. A. DrzWorrz Howe. 


Life of Robert M. T. Hunter: a Study in Sectionalism and Secession. By 
Henry Harrison Simms, Assistant Professor of History, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. (Richmond: William Byrd Press. 1935. Pp. 234. $3.00.) 


^ 
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Ir would be hard to say what the country now thinks, seventy-five years 
after the upheaval, of the men who led the South into secession. They are 
often referred to as “fire-eaters”, their policy looked upon as perverse. 

- As one of the leaders of this group, Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter 
furnishes an interesting subject for a biography. Yet there was nothing of 
the firebrand in his nature. He was, on the contrary, mild mannered and 
conciliatory, contemplative and deliberate. Not only does his public and 
private life appear to have been above reproach, but his political policy seems 
to have been based upon the highest motives. To say this of a man who 
opposed the admission of California as a free state, objected to the Com- 
promise of 1850, and was a leading advocate in the cause of slavery and 
secession is, to say the least, rather unusual. It is generally assumed that 
these were unworthy causes and that those who championed them were 
necessarily less meritorious than those who took the other side. 

Professor Simms gives just enough of the other side to raise some ques- 
tion as to the:correctness of this assumption. He points out that the Free 
Soilers were, in many cases, distinctly hostile to the Negro and gives good 
evidence to the effect that race prejudice was as strong in the free as in the 
slave states. He maintains that nullification of the fugitive slave laws by 
Northern states was not legally different from nullification in South Carolina, 
and he shows that in 1859. Wisconsin adopted the most advanced stand on 
the question of state sovereignty, her legislature resolving that “positive 
defiance" was the proper remedy for encroachments by the federal govern- 
ment. l 

- Hunter was a consistent defender of the doctrine of state rights and was ` 
not able to sacrifice principle to expediency. He honestly believed that the 
fundamental purpose of the tirade against slavery was to gain political power 
and exercise it for economic ends. His public policy was dictated by these 
considerations. Could he have looked forward to this day, perhaps he might 
have found solace in the spectacle of the party which made war upon the 
defenders of state rights. now inveighing against the usurpation of power by 
the federal government. The Virginian, who was for thirty years a power 
in politics, spent his last days operating a country grist mill, and his name, 
once known throughout the land, has been all but forgotten. 

. Jefferson Davis and Robert Toombs, the other two members of the 
“Southern Trio” who so largely assumed direction of Southern affairs, have 
not been overlooked; but Professor Simms’s careful and dispassionate study 
is the first biography of the third member, and it meets adequately a long- 
felt need. 

The M of Virginia. : THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY. 


James ee Lee s War Horse. By H. J. Ecxenrope, Historian of the 
Virginia Conservation and. Development Commission, and Bryan 
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Conrap, Assistant Historian of the Virginia Conservation and Develop- 
ment Commission, Colonel in the U. S. Army. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 399. $3.50.) 


Or the writing of books on the events and personalities of the War 
between the States there is no end. Some aze good, some are bad, and others 
are both good and bad. The book under consideration belongs in the last 
named category. The authors have chosen three phases of General Long- 
street's career on which to build their account: the aggressive use by Long- 
street of his "physical bigness" as a means of overcoming personal opposition; 
Lee's alleged subserviency to Longstreet; and Longstreet's ardent desire for 
independent command and his failure after he attained it. Many dogmatic 
statements are made without citation. In the process Longstreet appears 
more as a querulous, faultfinding subordinate than as the splendid fighter 
and leader that he was. 

Longstreet was a big, vital man, who began to try to direct army move- 
ments and strategy at the First Bull Run and continued in this effort to 
Appomattox. As a result, he was constantly in collision with associates and . 
superiors. With Lee these tactics only seemed to work. He listened and used 
his own judgment; Bragg listened and got mad; Johnston listened and was 
apt to become confused. 

The authors’ attitude toward Lee is little short of patronizing. Poor fel- 
low, he could not command Longstreet, the forceful man of “steel nerves”; 
always he “should” have done this or that, usually as suggested by Long- 
street. Throughout, the authors seem obsessed with Longstreet’s influence 
over Lee. Asa result, a distorted, misleading account is given of their rela- 
tions and of the tactics and strategy of the campaigns in Virginia and 
Tennessee. However, as was once said by a distinguished soldier, “that any 
question involving mental process and intelligence should have been hidden 
from Lee, and patent to Longstreet, is a startling proposition to any who 
have a knowledge of the two men”. 

The desire for independent command was a siren that continually 
beckoned Longstreet; he was not satisfied until he got an opportunity. This 
came first in the spring of 1863, when he was sent to southern Virginia. 
The only result was muddle, a jeopardizing of the safety of Lee’s army, and 
Longstreet’s own discomfiture. In the fall of the year he was sent to Tennessee 
to re-enforce Bragg. A fruitless, hard won victory, bitter dissension, and 
ultimate failure were the outcome. These two experiences convinced Long- 
street that he was not fitted for independent command. But they did not put 
an end to his carping criticism of all and sundry. He respected Jackson’s 
ability but thought him queer and uncertain; he had scant respect for Presi- 
dent Davis and none at all for Bragg. More than once he tried to shift the 
responsibility for his own failure to others less able or responsible. 

This account of Longstreet is the most sweeping indictment of the man 
and his methods yet published. He is characterized as an officer of “over- 
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weening ambition, extreme self-confidence and willfulness, strangely balanced 
by lack of aggressiveness”. The impression is given that to his ambition 
Longstreet was willing to sacrifice Lee, his superior, any Confederate army 
he did not control, nay even the Confederacy itself. The presentation is 
neither fair to Longstreet nor to the cause he served. . 

The authors state that Longstreet’s book—Manassas to Appomattox— 
"can be accepted only with the greatest caution”, yet they cite it constantly 
without comment. Only a few secondary sources appear to have been con- 
sulted. An occasional reference is also made to the Official Records. There 
are several good maps and an index, but no bibliography. . 

Many secondary Confederate leaders still await critical study and evalua- 
tion. It is to be hoped that any who undertake these studies will devote 
more of time and careful research to their task than the authors of this 
biography of General Longstreet appear zo have done. ; 

Great Neck, N. Y. , Tuomas Rosson Hay. 


Canada and the British Army, 1846-1871: a Study in the Practice of Respon- 
sible Government. By C. P. Sracey, Instructor in History, Princeton Uni- 
versity. [Royal Empire: Society Imperial Studies.] (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1936. Pp. xi, 287. $4.20.) | 


Tuis study, a doctoral dissertation at Princeton, takes up for detailed ex- 
amination a special phase of the development of Canadian nationality—the 
relations of the province, and later of the Dominion, to the mother country 
in the matter of defense. The writer takes as the theme of the discussion a 
remark of Disraeli in 1866: “An army maintained in a country which does 
not permit us even to govern it! What an anomaly!”. This formulated the 
problem of a divided responsibility, not only in Canada but elsewhere. On 
his first page the writer points this out in a manner singularly striking to 
readers south of the boundary line, saying, “The greatest tragedy of British 
imperial history—the loss of the old American colonies—was the outcome 
of an inept attempt at solving this problem.” 

The early history of the military system was fundamentally the same in 
both groups of colonies. England was in theory responsible for protection 
against foreign attack; defense against Indian raids and other local difficul- 
ties were the affair of the colonies themselves. Hence a dual system—Brit- 
ish regulars and colonial militia—on both sides of the line. The problem is 
still with us in the United States, the problem of the relations of the regular 
army and the state forces. We have found this difficult enough of solution 
in a completely federated government; we found it insoluble in the eighteenth 
century, and it contributed largely to a political revolution. In Canada the 
question never became so acute, for reasons which the writer points out, 
but it was always a thorn in the sides of both British and Canadian govern- 
ments. l 

The writer traces clearly and convincingly the course of events, showing 
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how each crisis, at home or abroad, had its effects upon ideas of national 
defense and programs of military development. Relations with the United 
States were of predominant influence. "The strength of the garrison of 
Canada registers like a barometer the condition of Anglo-American relations." 
But anything affecting the military situation of the mother country affected 
also the military situation in Canada—the Crimean War, the Seven Weeks’ 
War, the Franco-Prussian War, all come in for notice. 

However sentiment might change, in England or in Canada, the old 
problem remained. The ultimate solütion, as the writer shows, came not 
from the political relations of Canada and the mother country but from | 
consideration of the situation of the British army throughout the world. 
The burden of defense became too heavy to be borne by any army that 
Britain could maintain. Lord Cardwell, in his great army reforms of 1870, 
showed that colonial garrisons everywhere had to be greatly reduced. Stern 
necessity forced the cutting of the Gordian knot, and all concerned suddenly 
found that they were the better off for the cutting. Speaking in his final 
paragraph of Canada's military achievements in 1914-1918, the writer says: 
"It may not be altogether fanciful to consider these achievements fruits, in 
some sort, of those new responsibilities which Canada accepted so hesitantly 
, in 1871; nor to regard thém as returns, tardy yet not ungenerous, for the 
protection which the mother country had afforded her in the days of her 
weakness." 

Army War College. OLIVER L. SPAULDING. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 


Togo. and the Rise of Japanese Sea Power. By Epwiw A. Farx. With a fore- 
word by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U.S.N., retired. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1936. Pp. xiii, 508. $4.00.) 

Japan became a great naval power during Togo Heihachiro’s life (1848- 
1934). Serving in all the grades from ensign to admiral, he was a participant 
in the events which marked this process and in his last years became the 
living representative of it. This coincidence makes possible a full-width 
study of the rise of Japanese*sea power, framing within it a biography of 
its exponent. — - i 

After service as a junior officer in the Japanese civil war of 1868, Togo 
was sent to England for a period of training, typical of his nation's study at 
the feet of the greatest maritime power of the West. In the first test of 
Japan's new navy, the Sino-Japanese War (1894-1895), Togo commanded 
a cruiser at the victories of:the Yalu and Wei-hai-wei. When Japan faced 
a great European power in the war with Russia, Togo was in command of 
the fleet which destroyed Russia's sea power in the East at Port Arthur and 
the Straits of Tsushima. The long years which remained in Togo’s life saw 
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no decline from this pinnacle of fame but continued effectiveness in shaping 
Japanese naval policy. 

Edwin A. Falk, a former officer in the United States Naval Reserve and 
author of Fighting Bob Evans, shows the reader Japan’s development in the 
use of modern ships and naval tactics. He paints the quiet, persistant, stub- 
born, able, reliable officer, who by the fortunes of chronology and hard work, 
rather than by transcendent genius, typified all this. It is difficult from this 
account to rate Togo as a brilliant commander. His decisions were some- 
times characterized by overcaution. The fact that his opponents were always 
his inferiors in equipment and training makes a fair evaluation impossible. 

Unfamiliarity with Japanese and the absence of personal manuscripi 
sources have handicapped the author. Japanese official papers, published or | 
in manuscript, were not available. His use of authorized biographies, 
memoirs, and contemporary published accounts, besides strictly secondary. 
works, is excellent, and the narrative convinces the reader of careful prepara- 
tion and sound perception. Strategy and tactics are described in detail but 
with lucidity. A series of well-designed charts, an extensive bibliography, 
and an index increase the usefulness of tke book. 

It is possible to find slips in spelling and terminology, and the feeling of 
objectivity is lessened by frequent references to and comparisons with “the 
present”. The bibliographical notations in the footnotes are sometimes mis- 
leading as to the exact or approximate title indicated. But on the whole, 
Falk has done an excellent piece of work, not only as a biographer but in 
producing something broader than a biography: the history of the develop-. 
ment of a great naval power. 

Pomona College. Joun Haske: KEMBLE. 


The Basis of Japanese Foreign Policy. By ALserT E. HINDMARSH, Assistant 
Professor of International Law, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. x, 265. $2.50.) 


Tue author believes that the inefficacy of the postwar peace structure 
stems from attempts to "solve" international difficulties which take no ac- 
count of basic internal problems out of which. international policies logically 
develop. In the present volume, therefore, he examines the domestic situation 
in Japan for the purpose of discovering why Dai Nippon has embarked upon 
her recent continental expansion. The mejor driving force behind this ex- 
pansion, both territorial and economic, he finds in the pressure of population, 
the implications of which are set forth in extensive statistical tables. By 
way of correcting what appears to be an overemphasis, it should be said, 
however, that a population problem must be seen not merely in its relation 
to such factors as land area, natural resources, and comparable figures for 
other countries. Population is relative also to a prevailing economic and 
social system. 
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Having examined population statistics at length, the author surveys the 
proposed solutions, including birth control, migration within the empire and 
emigration beyond its borders, agricultural expansion and improvement, and 
finally industrialization and trade expansion. Industrialization, accompanied 
by the search after both foreign markets and sources of raw materials, in- 
clines the nation naturally toward territorial expansion. Without attempting 
to justify Japan's recent policies on either moral or legal grounds, the author, 
in the role of a materialist rather than a realist, concludes with this observa- 
tion: "Given Japan's basic problem [population] and the practicable alterna- 
tive solutions, it is difficult to see how any very citeren policies could have 
been pursued by far-sighted and realistic statesmen.” Among the proposed 
remedies for population pressure little if any attention is given, however, to 
radical proposals for a drastic modification of the structure of industrial and 
finance capitalism, with particular reference to rural credit and agrarian 
landlordism. — XE 

'"The author's basic thesis is sound and is well supported by an almost 
overwhelming mass of factual data. The weakness of the study lies in the 
scantiness of the historical background, noticeable particularly in the intro- 
ductory chapter, in the treatment given to the London Naval 'Treaty of 
1930 and the political assassinations of 1932-1936, and in the absence of any 
reference to the constitutional struggle which dates from the early 1870's. 
Active Japanese interest in the population question, incidentally, did not 
originate in the 1920's. It is evident as early as r9os in public discussions 
of the Korean problem. 

The University of Washington. R. T. Porranp. 


Foreign Policy in the Far East. By TaraknatH Das, Sometime Special 
Lecturer on Far Eastern Affairs, The Catholic University of America. 
With a Foreword by Herbert Wright. (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1936, Pp. xv, 272. $2.00.) 


Dr. Das has unusual qualifications for giving American readers a picture 
of world affairs from the Oriental viewpoint. A Hindu by birth, he left his 
native land in 1904 for Japan, where he spent a year watching at close range 
the stirring events of the Russo-Japanese War. In 1905 he arrived in the 
United States to complete his education and te become, in 1914, a naturalized 
American citizen. Graduating from the University of Washington in 1910 
and receiving his A. M. in the following year, he continued his studies at 
various American and European institutions, specializing in international 
relations, and in 1924 obtained his Ph. D. from Georgetown University. 
Since 1923 he has been busy as writer and lecturer upon topics relating 
primarily to European activities and policies in the Far East. 

The eight lectures comprising the volume now under review were orig- 
inally delivered during the summer of 1934 and the spring of 1935 in Wash- 
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ington and Philadelphia. In these the author criticizes the claims of the 
West to intellectual and cultural superiority over the East, traces the de- 
velopment of European imperialism in Asia, and urges the right of the 
Oriental peoples to continue, as free nations, their own independent con- 
tributions to world culture. European imperialism (he gives the United 
States a fairly clean record on this score and commends the “good neighbor” 
policy of President Franklin D. Roosevelt) lies at the root of the evils now 
afflicting mankind; if world peace is ever to become a reality, the West 
must abandon macht politik and must allow the nations of the East to 
develop as free and equal members of the human family. 

As a historical record the lectures are marred by a number of inaccuracies, 
some of them important. These errors may perhaps be dismissed as the 
results of hasty work; yet even so, and despite the ability with which the 
author develops his major themes, the book as a whole fails to carry con- 
viction. Its denunciation of imperialism when European policies are under 
consideration gives way to a defense of imperialism when an Oriental power, 
Japan, is concerned; for Japan, so we are given to understand, has been 
forced by dire necessity to imitate the evil ways of the West. Japanese 
imperialism, however, did not originate in the nineteenth or even in the 
sixteenth century, and if the imperialistic program of any single country can 
be justified on grounds of economic or military necessity, the whole case 
against imperialism must be thrown out of court. So long as Dr. Das devotes 
himself to the fallacies of racial superiority and inferiority, so long as he 
argues for a world order based upon mutual tolerance and respect, his pre- 
sentation of the facts is impressive and convincing; when he dwells upon 
the iniquity of Britain, Russia, France, Italy, and Germany in contrast with 
the righteousness of Japan and the United States, his pages become heavily 
charged with special pleading and lose their power of enlightenment. 


Simmons College. G. NYE STEIGER. 


NOTICES OF OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
GENERAL HISTORY 


The Columbia Encyclopedia. Compiled and edited at Columbia University. CLARKE 
F. Anstey, Editor in Chief. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1935, pp. 
1949, $17.50.) The Columbia Encyclopedia, according to Dr. Ansley, is "pri- 
marily for American use". This statement is borne out by an analysis of the way 
in which the 52,753 entries in this new one-volume reference work are divided. 
Of the more than 16,000 biographical entries, 5000 are American—a greater 
number than in any other work in a single volume, according to the publishers. 
Of the 18,000 entries on geography, 8000 are American. American history 
articles account for one-quarter of the 400c entries on the general subject of 
history, and the longest article in the book is that on the United States. Many 
other articles which in one sense are not in the field of history have been linked 
to that field by the way in which they have been written. For example, the 
article on "rifle" gives technical information about the subject but is equally 
devoted to the story of the part it played in American history. The Columbia 
Encyclopedia has also taken care to make itself up to date in both American and 
foreign affairs, science, and biography. It includes articles on adult education, 
air conditioning, Hermann Goering, relativity, Tennessee Valley Authority, tele- 
vision, Grant Wood, Harold C. Urey, Thomas Wolfe, Tel-Aviv, etc, Most of the 
articles have bibliographies, there being in all a reference list of more than 
24,000 books. The attempt has been to write on all subjects in nontechnical 
language, and the editors make no pretense of instructing a specialist in his own 
field. It is thus intended primarily for the layman or for the use of experts in. 
fields other than their own. 


El erudito español D. Manuel Serrano y Sanz. Articles by F. Layna SERRANO, 
J. M^ Benavente and Oruers. (Madrid, Nuevas Graficas, Rodriguez San Pedro, 
1935, pp. 161.) Every investigator who ever met Don Manuel will read this 
volume of homage with affection and a deep sense of loss. Of a "curiosidad 
insaciable y fecunda", he published valuable studies on early Florida and 
Louisiana and on the Choctaws and Cherokees of the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. The book contains a biography, a full bibliography, and numer- 
ous touching tributes. May much-maligned Spain continue to give us such 
combinations of profound scholarship and lovable character! 

CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


. a Survey of European Civilization. Part I, To 1660. By Wattace K. FERGUSON. 
Part II, Since 1660. By GeorrrRey Bruun. Under the editorial supervision of 
Cart L. Becker. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936, pp. xxxiii, 1025, 
xcii, $4.50.) This is a comprehensive general textbook on the history of Western 
Europe from the decline of the Roman Empire to the rise of the Nazis in the 
new German Reich. The distribution of space will appeal to the majority of 
progressive teachers of European history. Out of a total of 1025 pages about 735 
cover the period from the beginning through the Napoleonic era. Almost as 
much space is given to the twentieth century as to the nineteenth, which repre- 
sents a far cry from the theory popular a generation zgo that no scholar could 
write real history on the period since the Franco-Prussian War. As a whole, the 
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book is an admirable general history of Western Europe. It well illustrates the 
progress in historical writing and studying since James Harvey Robinson pub- 
lished his memorable History of Western Europe more than thirty years ago. 
That such works as the present are possible today is due in a considerable degree 
to the break with tradition that Professor Robinson's volume effected. The 
general intellectual pattern and frame of reference is political and diplomatic 
but with an unusually large allotment of space to social, economic, and cultural 
history. The outlook of the book is liberal and the interpretations very generally 
judicious. The summary of the difficult problem of war guilt is actually states- 
manlike ir. its penetration. The physical aspects of the book are admirable. lt 
is clearly printed and generously supplied with fine maps and illuminating 
illustrations. Genealogical tables, lists or rulers and dynasties, and a good 
bibliography are included in an ample appendix. But this can hardly be called 
a history cf European civilization if there is any real difference between a text- 
book and an admirably proportioned general history of Europe. 
Harry ELMER BARNES. 


Zufall oder Schicksal: Der vorzeitige Tod entscheidender Manner der deutschen 
Geschichte. By C. H. von EckAnTsBERG. (Munich, R. Oldenbourg, 1935, pp. 219, 
5.80 M.) Although this book belongs to the field of the philosophy of history, 
there is little of the metaphysical about it. Very factually, but for the most part 
not basically in the sources, its author sets about the study of seven important 
persons in eight centuries of German history to see, putting it broadly, what 
might have happened if these men had not died suddenly im medias res. He is 
not interested in the problem of personali-y as such and thinks that his purpose 
can better be accomplished by probing into periods in which crucial decisions 
lay with more ordinary men in key positions, Their factoral weight and funda- 
mental uniqueness, as well as the other elements entering into their situations, 
can, he thinks, be reasonably well determined. His selection is indisputably apt: 
Otto II prematurely cut off while pursuing his father's imperial policy; Henry 
II! followed by a son unhappily geared to the rising papal power; Henry VI 

: coming between two towering though errant personalities; Albert I inaugurat- 
ing an imperialism based on Hausmacht; Albert II fortifying his German power 
with alien props; Maurice of Saxony and Wallenstein, not of royal blood, done 
away with at crucial moments in the wars over the new disintegrating element 
of religious difference. Obviously the author’s analyse’ must suffer from over- 
condensation, causing omissions of some consequence and, occasionally, over- 
statements. Philosophically, also, his work is colored by the thinking of the 
authors on whom he relies—Ranke, Lamprecht, and Hampe and other con- 
tributors to the Propylden-Weltgeschichte. His conclusion: even the ordinary 
man has his importance in the course of history. Francis J, TscHAN. 


Bibliografia missionaria. (1. VII, 1934—31. XH, 1935). Compiled by P. Grovannt 
ROMMERSKIRCHEN with the assistance of P. Giovanni Dinpincer. (Rome, Unione 
missionaria del clero in Italia, 1936, pp. 191, 5 1.) This is an. exhaustive and 
carefully prepared bibliography of the literature on Catholic missions through- 
out the world which has appeared from July 1, 1934, to December 31, 1935. In 
addition it contains material supplementa-y to the valuable Guida delle missioni 
cattoliche and a list of periodicals, dealing with Catholic missions, that are avail- 
able at the Pontificia Biblioteca Missionaria in Rome. GAUDENS MEGARO. 


Chapters in Anglo-Portuguese Relations. Edited by Encar Prestace. (Watford, 
Voss and Michael, 1935, pp. vii, 198, 7s. 6d.) "vents conspire to give a fascinat- 
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ing actuality to this collection of recent lectures. Chapter IV, on the treaties of 
1642, 1654, and 1661, by Professor Prestage, and V, on the treaties of 1703, by 
Sir Richard Lodge, throw new light on Portugal’s international affiliations. In 
chapter VI Professor Prestage condenses his cbservations on Portuguese character 
as affected by the country’s huge expansion. Chapter I, by Professor H. A. R. 
Gibb, discusses the little-known topic of English crusaders in Portugal, and in 
chapter II, Professor C. H. Williams describes John of Gaunt's expedition to the 
peninsula and its consequences. Captain C. R. Boxer devotes chapter III to the 
Anglo-Portuguese rivalry of 1615-1635 in the Persian Gulf, rendered more ex- 
citing by the daring of Ruy Freyre and Goncalo da Silveira’s dash up the 
Euphrates to Babylon—the whole a stimulating commentary on the influence of 
sea power on history. Interesting are Boxer's notes on the Assyrian Christians, 
sll good fighters in 1918, and amusing anecdotes of Sousa de Macedo, ambassa- 
dor in London in the mid-seventeenth century, detailed by Prestage. The treaty 
of May 16, 1703, in which the allies promised Portugal Vigo and Badajoz, met 
the same fate as those of the World War with Italy and Rumania. Perusal of 
scores of Brazilian and Portuguese colonization documents would lead me to 
modify Prestage's statement: "The first 200 years of the history of Brazil is 
largely one of a struggle by the Jesuits to protect the native Indians from the 
rapacity of the colonists"; there were brilliant and honorabie exceptions, but 
alas, there was much exploitation of the Indians by the religious orders also. But 
in general one admires wholeheartedly the scholarship and the style of this 
collection, in spite of the evidence of haste seen in the misprints and in the lack 
of an index. CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


Crónica de Dom Joao de Castro, by Leonardo Nunes, Edited with an Introduction 
by J. D. M. Fon». (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1936, pp. xxviii, 241, 
$2.50.) Leonardo Nunes served in India as soldier and scribe under the great 
Portuguese captain Dom Jodo de Castro (1502-1548). He wrote two accounts of 
the second siege of Diu and the wars immediately following: a summary (22 
chapters), published under the title Historia Quinhentista at Coimbra in 1925, 
and the present work, later and longer (39 chapters), now printed for the first 
time. The autograph manuscript, signed on February 22, 1550, forms part of 
the Palha collection in the library of Harvard University. Devoid of embellish- 
ment, the narrative enthralls at times by sheer vividness of description, The 
author was a participant, often an eyewitness, a naive but not a clumsy writer. 
No one who reads can doubt that Nunes took pains to learn the facts and to 
relate them with exactness, National partisanship runs strong in this story of 
courage and bloodshed, but the customary cruelties of war are set down impar- 
tially and without comment. The publication of this and the prior history means 
that biographies of Dom Joao de Castro can be enriched by new authentic de- 
tails and that a modest niche must henceforth be provided in histories of 
Portuguese literature for Leonardo Nunes, The text, prepared by Professor Ford 
with the aid of Mr. M. I. Raphael, is carefully and beautifully printed. It is 
presented as bare source material, without historical notes (save one alone, p. 18) 
or index. A concise introduction furnishes the minimum of background and 
the needful information concerning manuscript and author. It 1s really a matter 
for regret that the collaboration of a historical expert was not secured, so that 
this first edition of the work might have been made as nearly as possible de- 
finitive. S. Guisworp MORLEY. 


Costume and Conduct in the Laws of Basel, Bern, and Zurich, 1370-1800. By Jouw 
Martin Vincent. [The Johns Hopkins Historical Publications] (Baltimore, 
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Johns Hopkins Press, 1935, pp. xii, 170, $2.50.) Despite its brevity, this scholarly 
study of the sumptuary legislation of Basel, Bern, and Zurich contains much 
detailed information that should be of interest to social historians not only of 
Switzerland but of the neighboring countries as well. For the laws cited here, 
regulating in minute detail the clothing and social customs of all classes, were 
typical of their age. The decrees on costume by themselves provide material for 
a history of European fashions over a period of four centuries, and these are 
kere supplemented by a number of well-chosen illustrations. There is also a 
good deal of valuable evidence regarding social and economic theory and 
practice. The city fathers were evidently anxious to discourage extravagance, for 
their economic theory still regarded thrift as a prime economic virtue, and they 
were also determined to maintain class distinctions by forbidding the wearing 
of apparel above one’s station. In other cases the prohibitions regarding dress, 
especially of women, and conduct at such festive occasions as weddings, christen- 
ings, and funerals were obviously inspired by moral considerations, Still other 
regulations seem to have had no other motive than a conservative or patriotic 
dislike of new or foreign, in either case outlandish, fashions and, judging from 
the illustrations, were not always without justification. A number of statistical 
tables in the appendix afford at least a partial answer to the inevitable question 
as to how much of this restrictive legislation was ever enforced. 
WarLAcE K. FERGUSON. 


Le traité de Bjoerkoé, 1905: Un essai d'alliance de l'Allemagne, la Russie, et la 
France. By J.-P. RexNacH. (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1935, pp. 204.) This is a simple 
and straightforward narrative of the famous maneuver by which “Willy” tried 
to draw “Nicky” into a defensive alliance against England. France was to be 
induced to join it at the close of the Russo-Japanese War, thus realizing the 
Kaisers fond idea of a Continental league composed of the members of the 
Triple and Dual alliances. Aside from emphasizing the intriguing and dishonest 
tendencies of German foreign policy, M. Reinach adds little or nothing to what 
is already familiar to historians, In style he appears to emulate Maurice Paléo- 
logue but lacks that prolific writer's artistic touch and inside information. 
Several proper names are misspelled. There are no footnotes or references to 
authorities. The meager bibliography of two dozen titles at the close of the 
volume omits several important works, such as the best large manograph on the 
subject by Walter Klein (Berlin, 1931). : SipNEY B. Fay. 


Aa Introduction to a Bibliography of the Paris Peace Conference. By Nina 
ArLMOoND and Rarpu HasweLL Lurz. (Stanford University, Stanford University 
Press, 1935, pp. 32.) This is the second number to appear of a bibliographical 
series authorized by the directors of the Hoover War Library in 1925. It is 
designed to accompany one of the volumes of their publications, The Treaty of 
St. Germain. It includes only collections of sources, archive publications, and 
source books. The entries are arranged under four main headings: Armistice 
Materials, Pre-Conference Materials, Corferenca Materials, and Materials on 
Relief Operations in Europe during the Conference Period. 


Our Contemporary Civilization: a Study oj the Twentieth Century Renaissance. 
By Roscoe Lewis Asurgv. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1935, pp. xv, 
608, $2.90.) "This book constitutes an analysis of what the author calls the 
"Twentieth Century Renaissance", written apparently for students of the junior- 
college level. It includes not only an appraisal of past and contemporary con- 
ditions but also a consideration of future trends. The "Renaissance" is treated 
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frankly though not exclusively from the American viewpoint, but there is no 
provincialism in the approach. A résumé o: "Historical Transformations” (Part 
I) pictures the modern world in Heraclitean flux, wizh revolutions—commercial, 
industrial, political—creating a system wh:ch in spite of notable material and 
technological achievements is threatened with self-destruction in the "Dilemma 
of Industrialism and Capitalism" (Part II). Rapid but incomplete transforma- 
tions have left certain “cultural lags” in law, education, religion, etc., where 
vermiform appendixes of the old order centinue to disturb the digestive pro- 
cesses of the new. Palliative measures have proved of doubtful success and 
resort must be had to the scalpel of intelligent planning, wielded presumably by 
the "social engineer". Fundamental to any organic cure is a political or "Public 
Reorganization" (Part III), not to be sought in any current European "ism" but 
in a democracy wherein rugged individualism has been tempered by a socialized 
Conscience. Problems of the "Cultural Renaissance" are given specific considera- 
tion in Part IV, which ends with a plea for a "New Philosophy of Civilization", 
If many questions are raised which have not or cannot be answered, if some of 
the suggestions made fail to satisfy a given reader, if much of the material is 
perforce controversial the fault lies rather with the problems than with the 
author. He offers no dogmatically formulated solutions, only "an honest attempt 
to diagnose". James Lea Care. 


ARTICLES 

Viscount SANKEY. The Historian and the Lawyer. History, Sept. 

R. L. Scauvrzn. Indeterminism in Physics and History. Soctal Stud., Dec. 

RussELt. H. Anprerson. Grain Drills through Thirty-Nine Centuries. Agricultural Hist., 
Oct. 

L. C. Hopxins. The Cas-chrom v. the Lei-ssu: a Study of the Primitive Forms of the 
Plough in Scotland and Ancient China [cont.]. Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc., Jan. 

Cart Wuitinc BisHop. Origin and Early Diffusion of the Traction-plough. Antiquity, 
Sept. 

RoLAND H. Barron. Changing Ideas and Ideals in the Sixteenth Century. Jour, Mod. 
Hist., Dec. 

J. L. M. Franken and E. Cope Di Vartromira, eds. L’Abissinia in alcune inchieste di 
funzionari olandesi del sec, XVII, Riv. Stor. Ital., June. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
T. R. S. Broughton 


Les “premières civilisations. By Gustave FOUGÈRES, GEORGES CONTENAU, PIERRE 
Joucuzr, RENÉ Grousset, Jean Lesquier. Troisième édition. [Peuples et civili- 
sations.] (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1935, pp. vii, 491, 50 fr.) The third edition of this 
work differs from the second in the addition of an appendix of nineteen pages 
on “les résultats des dernières fouilles et des dernières recherches (1929-1935) . 
The appendix is in four sections, dealing, respectively, with the peoples of the 
Near East, Egypt, the Indo-Epropeans and their migrations, and the Aegean and 
Hellenic world, each with a bibliographical note. This reviewer sees no reason 
to revise the adverse judgments passed upon the second edition by his father in 
this journal (XXXV, 389). Roserr SAMUEL ROGERS. 


History of Ancient Civilization. By ALBERT A. Trever, Volume I, The Ancient 
Near East and Greece. (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936, pp. xx, 
585, $3.50.) In this first volume of a two-volume work intended as a textbook, 
for college students Professor Trever covers the history of the ancient world 
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from the Old Stone Age through the Hellenistic period. After a brief but 
sufficient summary of prehistoric times he devotes seven chapters to a survey of 
the history of the ancient Near East and the remaining twenty-four to the story 
of the Hellenes. The political history is treated in summary fashion so that 
space may be devoted to a study of institutions, economic life, religion, and 
culture, the whole being arranged by periods. Professor Trever bas approached 
the work with a thorough and up-to-date knowledge of the sources and litera- 
ture of the subject and with the aptitude of an experienced teacher. The result 
is a sound and capable though not brilliant work which, with its companion 
volume, should prove extremely useful as a text for year courses in ancient 
history. The treatment of the Orient is competent, and the influence of the East 
on the rising Hellenes is properly noted. In dealing with the Greeks the author 
properly lays much emphasis upon the cultural aspects of Greek life, particularly 
upon literature. The concluding chapter is a fine summary of the “Hellenic 
Heritage to Western Civilization". Constaat citations of ancient authors to illu- 
minate historical events, to furnish contemporary opinions, and to provide ex- 
amples of literary works add spice to the narrative. Illustrations, chronological 
tables, and a well-chosen series of maps add to the value of the book. The 
carefuliy selected bibliography contains most works of importance for college 
teachers and students who may not be specialists. Of distinct use is a list of 
translations of the Greek classics. WALLACE E. CALDWELL. 


Les Hittites. By Louis Detaporre. [L'évolution de l'humanité] (Paris, La Re- 
naissance du Livre, 1936, pp. x, 371, 40 fr.) The recovery of the story of Hittite 
civilization is one of the romantic victories of modern research. That there was 
a civilization which could be called by that name was undreamed of until sixty 
years ago, and it is not yet twenty years since Hrozny published the first tenta- 
tive translations of one of the records of the great Hittite Empire, that had its 
seat in Ásia Minor, 1400-1200 B.C. Now, owing to the combined labors of a 
dozen devoted scholars, the history of that empire and the nature of its civiliza- 
tion can be told. Prozessor Delaporte has in this volume told it in a fascinating 
way, having laid under contribution the work of all his fellow laborers. He 
makes the reader acquainted with the Hittite country, the history of the empire 
and the sources of that history, the organization of the state, its law, civil and 
penal, its religion and myths, its language, and its arts. The book concludes 
with a brief survey of ‘the later Hittite states, of whose history much less is 
known. The sources of the history of the empire were written in the cuneiform 
characters of Babylonia and in a language akin to the tongues of the Indo- 
European" group; the inscriptions of the later Hittite states are written in Hittite 
hieroglyphs, which are not yet deciphered, rence much less is known concerning 
them. For one desiring a comprehensive survey of what is known of this great 
people, Delaporte's book is by far the best in existence. | GEoRcE A. BARTON. 


Criminal Trials and Criminal Legislation under Tiberius. By ROBERT SAMUEL 
Rocers. [American Philological Association.] (Lancaster, Lancaster Press, 1935, 
pp. ix, 216, $2.75.) The author discusses in chronological order every extant 
reference to criminal prosecutions and criminal legislation under Tiberius, and 
kis book is the most convenient and complete assemblage of the material on the 
subject in English which we have seen. Fis discussions are often acute, but in 
some instances seem to display a lack of historical judgment. Surely the sugges- 
tion of Heidel, which Rogers adopts (p. 34), that the expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome in 19 A.D. was occasioned by the discovery in the course of an investiga- 
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tion by Tiberius himself that sexual prostitution was practiced at the Temple in 
Jerusalem is incredible. The service of Jehovah had been purged of ritual prosti- 
tution by the Deuteronomic Code of 621 B.C.; and if there was one thing above 
another which was notoriously characteristic of orthodox Judaism, it was an 
abhorrence of the practice. In some cases the author is uncritical in his use of 
the Digest. There are other details in his discussions to which exception might 
be taken. In one major respect his presentation is disappointing. He ignores 
utterly the fundamental constitutional problem of the origin and nature of the 
senatorial jurisdiction and of the so-called “Court of the Princeps". The student 
of that problem, however, and of all other problems relating to criminal pro- 
cedure under the early empire will find Rogers's collection of references in- 
valuable. DonaLp McFAYDEN. 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
G. C. Boyce 


El Iimerario de Alfonso el Sabio. By Antonio BarLesteros v Baretta. Volume I, 
1252-1259. (Madrid, Topografía de Archivos, 1935, 1c pesos.) An itinerary that 
assumes the proportions and functions of a regesta for the period covered. 


Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe. By Henri Pirenne. (London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, 1936, pp. ix, 243, 6s.) The survey 
which Professor Pirenne contributed to the Histoire du Moyen Age has been 
translated by J. E. Clegg and published under this tite. 


Medieval Agrarian Economy. By N. Newson. [The Berkshire Studies in European 
History.] (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1936, pp. vi, 106, $1.00.) The 
author's well-known enthusiasm for economic studies and the depth of her 
scholarship lend charm and distinction to the three chapters into which she has 
divided her narrative. "The Village Framework: Field Systems and Forms of 
Settlement", "The People of the Village", and "The Village in Relation to King 
and Church" are the main topics discussed. 

The Renaissance. By F. Funck-Brentano. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1936, 
pp. 320, $2.50.) This is far below the quality of some of the author's earlier 
works and does not deserve serious attention. The English edition is briefer 
than the French edition (1935). GAUDENS MEGARO. 
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Centuries. Eng. Hist, Rev., Oct. 
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Tue Umwrrzo KINGDOM AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
R. L. Schuyler 


lilustrated Regional Guides to Ancient Monuments under the Ownership or Guard- 
ianship of His Majesty. s Office of Works. Volume II, Southern England; vol. 
ume III, East Anglia and Midlands. By the Rt. Hon. W. OnMssy Gore. (Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Office, 1936, pp. 86; 72, 1s. each.) This series of guides 
is intended for the use of visitors to the ancient monuments of Great Britain, 
the word ancient being extended to cover the medieval and renaissance periods. 
In the first volume Mr. Ormsby Gore dealt with the six northern counties of 
England. In these two volumes the monuments are described in their chrono- 
logical and historical settings and listed county by county, with the hours of 
opening, the cost oz admission, and the nearest railway station. Later volumes 
will deal with Wales and Scotland. 


Camden Miscellany. Volume XVI. [Camden Third Series.] (London, Royal His- 
torical Society, 1936, pp. vii, 47; ix, 45; xiv, 128; xviii, 55; viii, 15.) This volume 
includes four pieces dating from the first half of the seventeenth century and a 
calendar of papers relating to Sir Nathaniel Bacon of Stiffkey, justice of the 
peace of Norfolk under Elizabeth and James I. This last is entitled "Supple- 
mentary Stiffkey Papers", being supplementary to a collection of the official 
papers of Bacon published by the Camden Society in 1915. "The State of Eng- 
land Anno Dom. 1600 by Thomas Wilson" is edited from two manuscripts 
found in the Domestic State Papers of Elizabeth. Though Wilson was not 
always accurate, his use of statistical material gives value to his writing; of 
especial importance is his estimate of the numbers and incomes of the various 
sections of the upper classes. "Discours of the Turkes by S". Thomas Sherley" is 
printed from a manuscript now in the Library of Lambeth Palace. It represents . 
notes taken by the writer during an enforced sojourn in Constantinople, where 
he was imprisoned by the Turks. Sherley was a keen observer, and his descrip- 
tion of Turkish manners and customs is, in the words of the editor of the 
manuscript, Mr. E. Denison Ross, "amazingly accurate, in view o£ the short 
period of liberty that he spent in Constar.tinople". "A Relation of a Short Survey 
of the Western Counties" is the record of a tour made in 1635 by a lieutenant 
in the Norwich militia named Hammond. He has much to say about churches, 
country houses, and inns. He was evidently a jovial high churchman, interested 
in antiquities and addicted to wine, ale, and sack, and the companionship of 
"merry blades". “A Probate Inventory af Goods and Chattles of Sir John Eliot, 
Late Prisoner in the Tower, 1633” is edited by Professor Harold Hulme from a 
manuscript which he found while working in the papers of Sir John Eliot at 
Port Eliot in St. Germans, Cornwall. 


The Tudors: Personalities and Practical Politics in Sixteenth Century England. 
By Convers Reap. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1936, pp. xi, 264, 
* $1.75.) This book is worthy of the high reputation its author has won as an 
authority on sixteenth century history. It supplies a clear and well-balanced 
history of Tudor England, woven around the lives of the sovereigns. It is emi- 
nently fair, without special pleading or prejudice. On the whole, it reflects the 
moderate Protestant point of view and adopts much the same interpretation as 
A. F. Pollard’s writings. Perhaps there is too much commentary and too little 
story for a reader not already well acquainted with the period. No doubt the 
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author was conscious of this, inasmuch as he disclaims any intention to write a 
text for classroom use; but a student, if he has first read a normal factual history, ' 
would benefit greatly by perusing this interpretive work. Of course no one is 
likely to agree with all Dr. Read's judgments. Why, for example, does he say 
that Elizabeth had treated Mary Queen of Scots abominably? On the whole, it 
would seem that the English queen had twice saved or prolonged her Scottish 
rival's life, first by refusing to hand her over to the Scottish Lords of the Con- 
gregation and then by ignoring for nearly twenty years the persistent demands 
of her English subjects for Mary's execution. Has the closing scene of Mary's 
life so completely commended her to the sympathy of later generations? Com- 
paring her execution with that of Charles I, the latter gains immensely by the 
simplicity and sincerity of his conduct compared with Mafy’s rather theatrical 
and ostentatious striving for the halo of martyrdom. GODFREY Davies. 


The Enchanted Glass: the Elizabethan Mind in Literature. By HARDIN CRAIG. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1936, pp. ix, 293, $2.50.) The title of this 
book is taken from a passage in The Advancement of Learning in which Bacon 
contrasts the mind of man with “a clear and equal glass, wherein the beams of 
things should reflect according to their true incidence” and likens it to “an 
enchanted glass, full of superstition and imoosture, if it be not delivered and 
reduced". The author, a professor of English at Stanford University, seeks to 
penetrate beyond Elizabethan literature to the mind which it expressed, to 
expound the content of "the enchanted glass" in a particular historical epoch. 
He addresses himself primarily to students of literature, but he has written an 
essay in historical mindedness from which students of history in general, assailed 
by the subtly flattering doctrine that knowledge of the past is useful only as a 
means of clarifying the present, could profit greatly. They might ponder over 
such remarks as these: “We .. . have been born into an age whose importance 
to us makes other ages inconsiderable . . . we have said to the writers of earlier 
times, "We will listen to you only in so far as you talk to us about ourselves’. 
... One would not question the right of every age . . . to re-read the classics, 
including Shakespeare, anew in the light of the view of human existence enter- 
tained in that age. Nevertheless, we may express the belief that Shakespeare's 
meaning, in so far as one can recapture it, is the greatest of all meanings and 
that, by thinking as far as possible as Shakespeare thought and feeling as he 
felt, one may appreciate his work more truly, deeply, and profitably than by any 
other critical approach whatever." 


Marie de l'Incarnation: Écrits spirituels et historiques. Edited by Dom ALBERT 
Jamet. Tome III. (Paris, Desclée-De Brouwer, 1935, pp. 417.) The correspon- 
dence of Marie of the Incarnation, such as it has come to us through the edition 
of 1681 by Dom Claude Martin, really begins with the spring of 1635 and con- 
tinues until the end of 1671, shortly before her death. The present volume gives 
us sixty-six letters written during the years of her immediate preparation for the 
mission, 1635-1639, and almost as many more penned during the first five years 
of her sojourn in Canada. Many are transcribed in their entirety, others in part; 
they are all accompanied by notes explanatory of minutest details. The letters 
written from the Canadian mission have as their setting and subject matter the 
struggles of the early missionaries and colonists. After the brief English domi- 
nation of the St. Lawrence country, 1629-1622, a few hundred Frenchmen re- 

: turned to settle a narrow band of land stretching along the river from Quebec 
to Three Rivers. Montreal was not to be founded until 1642. With the half- 
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civilized Algonquins and Hurons as their allies in a war to the death with the 
Iroquois, this pioneer band strove to permeate the region with French politics 
and the Catholic faith. The historian interested in the foundation of New 
France will find much interesting information in the writings of the saintly 
Ursuline of Tours. They are edited very creditably, and the work is well printed 
and illustrated. FULTON J. SHEEN. 


Carteret, the Brilliant Failure of the Eighteenth Century. By W. Bartne PEM- 
BERTON. (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1936, pp. XV, 353, $5.00.) 
_Mr. Pemberton is convinced that it is impossible to write a really good life of 
Carteret and’ that this is why Archibald Ballantyne failed to do so in his 
biography published some forty years ago. After consulting the obvious sources. 
of information, he undertakes to “outline Carteret in the foreground of the 
crowded and brilliant canvas of the eighteenth century”. If Carteret does not 
survive as a heroic or essential figure in the history of his country, perhaps he 
does not deserve to do so. Indeed, this is substantially Mr. Pemberton’s verdict. 
A disciple of Stanhope, Carteret felt that he had a flair for foreign policy. He 
discovered to his chagrin that it was not enough to please the king and to be 
convinced at the moment of the soundness of his own views, but that one who 
would shape British foreign policy must somehow win and keep the support of 
the ruling class at home. Walpole and Newcastle had skills in that art he never 
acquired. Consequently he had ample leisure for his second passion, the bottle, 
until he learned late in life that his voice would be welcomed at the council 
table if he would acquiesce in the leadership of those who applied themselves 
to the task of winning the right to govern the country. Thereafter he was lord 
president as long as he desired to be. Mr. Pemberton’s book adds little that is 
novel, but his judgment is sounder, and he is better informed concerning the 
subject and more critical in his conclusions than was Ballantyne. But the 
"vigorous style" which the publishers attribute to the author is not enhanced by 
such passages as the description of Queen Anne as "an obese and rather stupid 
old lady. more fitted by nature for the farmstead than the palace" or of Dubois 
as "the goat-faced Cardinal". W. T. LAPRADE. 


English Constitutional Documents since 1832. Edited by EucENE Morrow Vio- 
LETTE. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1936, pp. xi, 226, $2.00.) This collec- 
tion is intended to supplement Adams and Stephens's Select Documents, long 
well known to teachers and students of English constitutional history. In that 
compilation, which begins with the Norman Conquest and ends with 1885, a 
very small proportion of the documents comes from the years after 1832. In the 
present volume considerably more than half of the space 1s given to the period 
since 1885, and most of the documents chasen from it are not accessible in other 

~ source books. In all there are 116 selections, and, with the exception of some 
half dozen, all of them are taken from the statute book. Most of the various 
classes of documents with which recent English constitutional history is con- 
cerned are not represented, Thus no illustrations are given of judicial decisions, 
orders in council and other forms of delegated legislation, and administrative 
adjudication. Legislation of an imperial character is explicitly excluded. The 
documents are arranged in chronological sequence, without regard to subject 
matter and without editorial explanation or comment, There is no index. 


England, 1870-1914. By R. C. K. Ensor. [The Oxford History of England, edited 
by G. N. Clark.] (New York, Oxford University Press, pp. xxiii, 634, $6.00.) 
This is the last volume of the projected "Oxford History of England"; although 
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it is the second volume actually published. The fundamental plan of this new co- 
operative enterprise is to rewrite the history of Britain in the light of the new 
as well as the old documentary evidence, the work being done by specialists in 
their respective fields. This is the opportune time for a reconsideration of 
British history from 1870 to the outbreak of the World War, because such new 
source material as the British Documents by Gooch and Temperley and the 
lives of Lord Salisbury, Chamberlain, Asquizh, Redmond, and Lord Carnarvon, 
and the unprinted Gladstone Papers are available. Mr. Ensor took advantage of 
all information these materials afford and hence offers a richer interpretation 
of this complex period in British history. The volume treats adequately the 
political and diplomatic history, with the narrative pivoting about England's 
great statesmen, such as Gladstone, Disraeli, Parnell, Salisbury, Chamberlain, 
and others. An equal amount of space is devoted to the economic, industrial, 
social, and cultural aspects of this period of British history. The author’s literary 
style is most engaging. The fact that the book is encyclopedic as to information 
does not detract from its readability. One of its many valuable features is am up- 
to-date, extensive, critical bibliography, which all specialists in the field should 
be happy to find. An elaborate index and several clear, line-cut maps conclude 
this excellent volume. J. H. LANDMAN. 


The Anvil of War: Letters between F. S5. Oliver and his Brother, 1914-1918. Edited 
by SrepHen Gwynn. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1936, pp. vii, 351, 
$5.50.) The editor says that his purpose was "to make accessible Oliver's judg- 
ments on the political conduct of the war”. The reader who expects to find here 
something peculiarly illuminating and pene:rating will be disappointed. What 
he will find is the point of view of an honest, intelligent, patriotic Tory, whose 
ideals of efficiency gave him a peculiar exasperation with politicians and with 
the kind of decisions which they have to make, plus a marked tendency to 
assume that Liberal politicians are extraordinarily cowardly and contemptible. 
This is not new. There is also throughout a strong bias growing out of the 
Ulster controversy. Sir Edward Carson is much of a hero to Oliver, his choice 
for prime minister in 1915. General Gough of Curragh fame, later commander 
of the ill-fated Fifth Army, was his preference for commander in chief. Sir 
Henry Wilson, an intimate friend, was, in Oliver’s opinion, one of the four 
Englishmen most responsible for victory. Particularly interesting is the record of 
a Tory’s conversion to admiration for Lloyd George, “the only great personality 
among the Allies". Occasional musings on general trends provide reflections 
like the following. "What is going to happen te us all and the world after this 
war is over?—1t seems to me that it depends very much on guidance—on 
what Carlyle called ‘Kingship’. If we are lucky enough to fall upon someone 
who can and will rule, either by his ideas, or by himself wielding the power of 
the State—I think that it will be a better world than it has ever been, and we 
shall all be better people." Would not Herr Hitler recognize this as a formula- 
tion of Das Führerprinzip? RICHARD A. NEWHALL, 
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H. A. Innis. More Books on the Canadian Far North [review article]. Can. Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 

HaaoLD P. Jouns, ed. British Columbia's Appeal to Sir Wilfrid Laurier for Better Terms. 
Ibid, 

Hans Hartmann. Delcassés letzter Kampf um die Macht und die englischen “Angebote” 
vom Frühjahr 1905. Hist. Zeitsch., 1936, no. 3. 

H. R. G. Greaves, L'Angleterre reactionnaire. Ree. Sei. Pol., July. $ 

Rayant Kawra Das. The Rise of Labour Legislation in India. Asiatic Quar., Oct. 


DocuMENTS 
The Appeal of the North West Company to the British Government to forestall John 
Jacob Astor’s Columbian Enterprise. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 
Gavin B. HENDERSON, Some Unpublished Documents from the Royal Archives, Windsor. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 


FRANCE, BELGIUM, THe NETHERLANDS 
H. E. Bourne and A. Hyma 


Histoire de la politique extérieure de la France, 806-1936. By Louis PauL De- 
SCHANEL. (Paris, Payot, 1936, pp. 284, 24 fr.) We now have a comprehensive 
view of French foreign policy from the bearez of a distinguished name in French 
literature and politics and with a preface by Wladimir d'Ormesson. The period 
of the Middle Ages is treated in a single chapter, so that the subject of the 
volume is actually French foreign policy in the modern period. It is perhaps 
indicative of the attitude of the author that apropos of the outbreak of the 


World War Germany is accused of having decided “à saisir le premier motif de 
déclencher ce conflit auquel elle se prépare depuis dix ans”. 


Les nouveaux horizons de la Renaissance française. By GEOFFROY ATKINSON. 
(Paris, Librairie E. Droz, 1935, pp. xix, 502, 40 fr.) The title of this book will 
be adequately descriptive to those who are familiar with the author’s four pre- 
vious publications on geographical travel and lore in French literature, begin- 
ning with The Extraordinary Voyage in French Literature before 1700 (1920) 
and ending with La littérature géographique francaise de la Renaissance: Ré- 
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pertoire bibliographique (1927). Others might have been helped by the inser- 
tion of the word géographiques in the title. The new book exploits the writings 
listed in the 1927 volume and some thirty others discovered in the course of 
more than a solid year spent in European and American libraries in a systematic 
reading of them all. The author disclaims any intention to attempt any broad 
kulturgeschichtliche interpretation of the influence of these writings upon the 
currents of French thought (p. 49); his purpose is more modest. The book is 
organized in two parts. In the first, entitled "La littérature géographique", he 
prints some hundreds of excerpts from the literature, grouped in chapters. The 
excerpts are introduced by and imbedded in a cautious, sound commentary. In 
the second part of the volume, with a similar method and in the main identical 
chapter headings, Professor Atkinson studies the influence of the new ideas upon 
the great French writers of the period surveyed. The book has a triple index— 
"Les idées", “Pays-peuples-villes”, "Personnes-ordres-partis-livres", and a biblio- 
graphical appendix listing chronologically the five hundred and fifty odd pri. 
mary writings. The learned and industrious professor of Romance languages at 
Amherst deserves well of historians of the sixteenth century. G. C. SELLERY, 


Ubbo Emmius en Oost-Friesland. By Dr. J. J. Boer. (Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 
1936, pp. vi, 233, 3 $. go.) This book is much more important than the title 
seems to indicate, The present insignificance of the Dutch province of Friesland 
and of the little corner in the extreme northwest of Germany called East Fries- 
land is likely to mislead the modern reader in this country. But at the opening 
of the seventeenth century the political theories developed in East Friesland, 
together with the extraordinary prosperity of tae city of Emden, which was one 
of the leading ports in Europe, made the county of East Friesland the most 
important neighbor of the Dutch Republic on the Continent. In Friesland 
proper was situated the University of Franeker, now extinct, but a very flourish- 
ing center of Calvinistic theology in the first two decades of the seventeenth 
century. The first president of Harvard and many other prominent figures in 
the history of England and New England were alumni of Franeker. Ubbo 
Emmius was for eight years a Calvinistic preacher at Norden in East Friesland, 
1579-1587, and for twenty years at Groningen in the Netherlands. He became 
the founder of the University of Groningen and its first rector magnificus. His 
biography is charmingly told in the work under discussion, which also presents 
an excellent analysis of his writings and his theories on government and religion. 


Correspondance de la cour d'Espagne sur les affaires des Pays-Bas au XVII? siècle. 
Tome V, Précis de la correspondance de Charles Il, 1665-1700. By JOSEPH 
CuveLier with the collaboration of JosgPH Lerèvre. [Académie royale de 
Belgique, Commission royale d'histoire.] (Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1935, 

+ pp. xxv, 796.) In this volume are calendared 1942 documents from the archives 
in Brussels covering the very significant period from 1665 to 1700. The southern 
Netherlands became the arena of the wars between Louis XIV and his enemies, 
were dismembered politically, and ruined economically. Although only brief 
digests of the documents are presented, the reader will profit greatly from them; 
in fact this and the preceding volumes of the series are indispensable for every 
serious student of the seventeenth century. H. S. Lucas. 


Cahiers de la Révolution francaise. No. V, La Révolution frangaise et l Amérique 
latine. By Huco D. BansAGELATA. (Paris, Sirey, 1936, pp. 84, 10 fr.) The “Centre 
d'Études" at the University of Paris dealing with the French Revolution has 
added this to its series of cahiers. 
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Avec Brazza: Souvenirs de la mission de l'Ouest-Africain, mars 1&83-janvier 1886. 
By Cu. pe Cuavannes. [Les origines de l'Afrique équatoriale frangaise.] (Paris, 
Librairie Plon, 1935, pp. 380, 30 fr.) Charles de Chavannes was Brazza's secre- 
tary and loyal lieutenant. It was he who built Brazzaville on the northern shore 

of Stanley Pool. Indeed, this book, which is based upon his diary, is largely an 
account of his own work at this post during Brazza's absence. Following his 
chief's example, he relied upon patience, kindness, gifts of trinkets and of food 
to retain the loyalty of Makoko, the most powerful native potentate north of the 
Congo, and that of his vassals to the treaty of October 3, 1880, which the French. 
parliament had ratified two years later. With Stanley, Chavannes had no con- 
tact, but he had constantly to guard against the efforts of certain officials of the 
International Association of the Congo at Leopoldville across the Pool to seduce 
the natives under French protection. On the approach of and curing the Con- 
ference of Berlin this competition increased, but the results of the mission were 
largely assured 1n the separate agreement between France and the Congo Free 
State. The book closes with the return to France, just as the joint commission 
‘arrived for the delimitation of the frontiers. Its interest is augmented by the 
author's keen eye for native customs, by his own sketches of nztive chiefs and 
scenes, and by a detailed report in the appendixes of an important palabre with 
the tribal authorities. An excellent map increases its usefulness as a source for 
the origins of French Equatorial Africa and for the partition of the Congo Basin. 


E. MALCOLM CARROLL. 
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ARTICLES 


ALBERT Hyma. Erasmus and the Oxford Reformers. Brjdr. Vaderland. Gesch. Oudh., 1936, 
NOs. 3-4. 

O. Noorpensos. Erasmus en de Nederlanden. Ibia. 

W. Koénver. Erasmus von Rotterdam als religióse Persönlichkeit. Ibid. 

A. ReNAUDET. La critique érasmienne et l'humanisme français. Ibid. 

BenyaMin H. Unrun. Dutch Backgrounds of the Mennonite Migration of the 16th Cen- 
tury to Prussia. Mennonite Quar. Rev., July. 

Jonn U. Ner. A Comparison of Industrial Grow-h in France and England from 1540 to 
1640 [cont.]. Jour. Pol Ec., Oct. 

GHISLAINE DE Boom. Un projet d'alliance entre Charles-Quint et François Ier" négocié par 
Louise dé Savoie et Marguerite d’Autriche. Rev. Hist. Mod., May. 

Pautina Havetaar. Marnix van St. Aldegonde als verdediger van Antwerpen 1584-1585. 
Bijdr. Vaderland, Gesch. Oudh., 1936, nos. 1-2. 

J. Sreur. Archivisten in dienst van het Vereenigde Koninkrijk: III, Gachard [cont.]. Ned. 
Arch., 1936, no. 3. 

P. VERBAEGEN. Trois siécles retracés par les membres de la famille Spoelbergh à Louvain. 
Rev. Hist. Écclés., July. : 

W. E. Vau Dam Van Isser'r. Onze Grens- en Kustdekking. Haagsch Maandb., Oct. 

A. J. W. Renaup. Devaluatie: Geen Vraagstuk, coch een Onvermijdelijk3eid. Ibid., Sept. 

Prsrre Dezean, L'exportation des vins béarnais dans les pays du Nord au XVIIe siècle. 
Rev. Hist. Mod., May. 

H. CHAVANE DE Daumassy. Les francais de Maranhao. Rev. Ques. Hist., Sept. 

PurLipPPE Sacnac, Les limites de Ja France et la théorie des frontières naturelles du XVIIe 
au XX® siècle, Franco-Am. Rev., Autumn. _ 

Bernard Fay. Portrait du comte de Vergennes. i2id. 

Denise Armé. Vergennes: Essai de bibliographie historique et critique. Ibid. 

L. LEcrigg. La Révolution française et la recherche de la vérité historique. Acad. Roy. 

~ Belg., Bull. Class. Lett., 1936, no. 5. 

MarceL Marion, Un révolutionnaire trés conservateur: Creuzé-Latouche. Rev. Hist. Mod., 
Mar. 
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SHEPARD B. CLoucu. Esquisse d'un projet pour ure histoire de l'économie nationale de la 
France depuis 1789. Ibid. 

EpovaRD Herriot. Fouché et Robespierre, Rév. Fr., Rev. Hist. Cont., 1936, no. 3. 

B. MinKiNE-GUETzÉVITCH. L'abbé Sieyés. Ibid. 

FERNAND DeEnoussE. Notes sur l'histoire diplomatique de l'Escaut de 1789 à 1815. Ibid. 

GENERAL HrnmLauT. La querelle de Bouchotte et de Custine. An, Hist. Rév, Fr., Sept. 

SuzrsY T. McCoy. Charity Workshops during the French Revolution. South Atlantic 
Quar., Oct. 

Louis MapELIN. L'ascension de Bonaparte [cont.]. Rev. Deux Mondes, Oct. 1. 

EmiLe Darb. Un ami de Talleyrand: Le duc de Dalberg. Rev. Paris, Aug. 15. 

Cart Lupwic Loxke. The French Agricultural Mission to Egypt in 1801. Agricultural 
Hist., July. 

PaoLo TREVES. Joseph de Maistre [cont.]. N. Riv. Stor., 1936, nos. 3-4. 

ADOLFO Omopeo, Cattolicismo e civiltà moderna nel secolo XIX: I, J. de Maistre [cont.]. - 
Critica, Nov. . 

Raymond Decary, Sylvain Roux et le serment des peuples de Tanibé à Madagascar en 
1822. Rev. Hist. Col., 1936, no. 3. 

PauL Dupon. Disciples et admirateurs florentins de Lamennais. Rev. Ques. Hist., Sept. 

ANpnÉ LEFÈVRE. La circulation routière dans l'Est au début de la Restauration. An. Est, 
1936, no. 3. l 

N. Jorea. La France dans le Sud-Est de l'Europe “conférences en Sorbonne, HI, IV). Rev. 
Hist. Sud-Est Européen, Apr. 

MancEL Emenrir. Une mystification: Les mémoires du baron d'Ambés. Rev. Hist. Mod., 
May. 

Vicror ÁucUsr WrosLewski. Der Boulangismus im Lichte russischer Berichterstattung. 
Berl. Monatsh., Aug. 

H. HarrMANN. Delcassé's letzten Kampf um die Mache und die englischen “Angebot” von 
Frühjahr 1905. Hist. Zeitsch., Sept. 

B. C[noce]. Giorgio Sorel e il liberalismo. Critica, Sept. 

ADOLF HAsENCLEVER. Zur Geschichte der spanischen-franzósischen Beziehungen vor Aus- 
bruch des Weltkrieges. Berl. Monatsh., Sept. 

Cu. APPUHN. Alliés et adversaires de la France d'après les documents français relatifs aux 
origines de la guerre (39 série). Rev. Hist. Mod., Mar. 


DOCUMENTS 

Jacques Pannier, ed. Français du Sud-Ouest étudiants à Glasgow. Bull. Soc. Hist, Prot. 
Fr., Apr. 

CHARLES CHESNELONG. Correspondance inédite de Charles Chesnelong, 1865-1870: Notes 
inédites de Raymond Larrabuse (décembre 1870). Rev. Ques. Hist., Sept. 

Maurice Toussaint, ed, Lettres de Christian Pfister à Camille Jullian [cont.]. 4n. Est, 
1936, no. 3. 

ALBERT EMILE Sonzr, ed. Albert Sorel et Albert Eynaud: Lettres à Albert Eynaud [cont.]. 
Rev. Deux Mondes, Nov. 1. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, SWITZERLAND 
E. N. Anderson 


Wilhelm 1., Kaiserfrage, und Kölner Dom: Ein biographischer Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Reichsgründung. By Kant. Hamre. (Stuttgart, W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1936, pp. 183.) This essay handles a neat problem in source criticism. 
The author discovered in the archive of the ministry of foreign affairs in 
Brussels an undated and unsigned dispatch from the Belgian minister at The 
Hague to his home government recounting a conversation with Crown Prince 
Humbert of Italy. The crown prince said that in the previous year (1867) King 
William of Prussia had declared to him that "il [King William] pressait 
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l'achévement de la Cathédrale de Cologne afin de s'y faire sacrer Empéreur 
d'Allemagne" (p. 177). Since this statement runs contrary to the accepted story 
of William's attitude toward German unification, the author had to survey once 
more the materials on this point. His analysis of them for the period 1848 to 
1871 confirms the accuracy of Crown Prince Humbert's remark and definitely 
destroys the legend that William I was loath to assume the title of emperor. 
William eagerly desired the position and always had, but on his own terms. 
When in 1870-1871 he confronted reality, he would have blundered if Bismarck, 
had not forced him into line. William wanted the title to be Emperor of 
Germany, not German Emperor; he wished to preserve his Prussian title on a 
par with the new one; he wished the new dignity to: be offered him by the 
German rulers; he disliked intensely the thought of the German people or their 
representatives having any part in the formal establishment of the position. The 
second part of the problem deals with the reference in the king's assertion to the 
Cologne Cathedral. The author's conclusions on this point are as interesting as 
those on the other and more important one, They cannot be summarized ‘here, 
however. Professor Hampe's investigation is done with neat precision and entire 
conviction. It adds another chapter to the history of the mistakes which King 
William would have made had it not been for Bismarck. 


The New Germany: National Socialist Government in Theory and Practice. By. 
Frirz EgnMARTH. With an Introduction by Ernest S. Griffith. [American Uni- 
versity Studies in International Law and Relations.] (Washington, Digest Press, 
1936, pp. xv, 203, $2.00.) This book is disappointing. The author believes that 
“a process of social evolution had undermined democracy before Hitler's advent 
to power and had rendered the ‘totalitarian’ state a necessity". This “necessity”, 
however, is not so much the result of the abnormal situation in which Germany 
found itself since the war but is due to inherent contradictions in capitalist de- 
velopment, “Capitalism created the political form of liberal democracy", writes 
Dr. Ermarth; "the development of capitalism now required the replacement of 
liberal democracy by a new type of state". Unfortunately, the evidence produced 
to support this not too original thesis is utterly inadequate. The two chapters on 
"The Constitutional Structure" and "The Economic State", which form the bulk 
of Dr. Ermarth's volume, contain no information that has not been already 
presented to the English-speaking public. The short closing chapter on "The 
Future of the Totalitarian State" is, by comparison, readable and refreshing, 
even if one may be permitted to question the soundness of his belief in the 
important role the army is to play in deciding the fate of Germany. It must be 
pointed out to Dr. Ermarth's credit that his facts are usually correct and his 

. volume free from the spirit of righteous denunciation of the Hitler rule so 
common in current books on Germany. Radical-minded readers will find some 
consolation in the author's belief that the redistribution of wealth is the funda- 
mental problem facing National Socialism and that on its solutión depends, in 
the last analysis, the future of the Third Reich. How the redistribution of 
wealth will assist Germany in tackling her pressing and momentous economic 


difficulties remains unexplained. MicHasL T. FLORINSKY. 


ARTICLES 


Max HoRcKHEIMER. Egoismus und Freiheitshewegung: Zur Anthropologie des bürger- 
lichen Zeitalters. Zeitsch. f. Sozialf., Sept. 
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ALBERT CLos. Zur näheren Bestimmung der Abfassungszeit von Luthers Schrift “Wider 
die ràuberischen und mórderischen Rotten der Bauern, 1525". Arch. f. Reformations- 
gesch., 1936, nos. 129-130. 

Kurt Unnic, Der Bauer in der Publizistik der Reformation bis zum Ausgang des Bauern- 
kriegs [cont.]. Ibid. 

Ernst Hirscu. Die Erfindung des böhmischen Kristalglases. Mitteil. Vereins f. Gesch, der 
Deutschen in Bóhmen. 1936, nos. 1-2. 

ARNOLD BznNEYy. Franzdsische Bemühungen um den Kronprinzen Friedrich, 1732-38. 
Arch. f. Kulturgesch., 1935, no. 1. 

M. Wonpr. Die deutsche Philosophie im Zeitalter der Aufklärung. Zeitsch. f. Deutsche 
Kulturphilos., 1936, no. 3. 

H. Brunscuwic, La lutte de l'Aufklàrung contre Ies orthodoxes juifs en Prusse à la fin 
du XVIII? siècle. An, Hist. Rév. Fr., Sept. 

HELMUTH ECKERT, Neues zur Characteristik Gaudis und seines Journals. Forsch. z, Bran- 
denburg. und Preuss. Gesch., 1936, no. 2. 

Karu WoLrr. Individuum und Gemeinschaft bei Adam Müller. Hist. Vierteljahr., Oct. 
HELMUTH KretzscyMar. Wilhelm Krigers Tätigkeit im Generalgouvernement, 1813-15. 
Forschungen, 1936, no. 2. ; 
Justus HasHAGEN. Der Rhythmus im Wandel von Reaktion und Revolution, 1815-52. 

Hist. Vierteljahr., July. 

Epcar Fieic, Aus der konservativen Gedankenwelt eines Restaurationspolitikers. Hist. 
Jahrb., 1936, no, 3. 

ERICH BRANDENBURG, Deutsche Einheit, Hist. Vierteljahs., July. 

Verr VALENTIN. Y a-t-il des lois dans la politique extérieure de Bismarck? Rev. Hist., July. 

Cart DEMETER. Aus dem Kreis um Bismarck im Frankfurt a/M "Tagebücher. Forsch- 
ungen, 1936, no. 2. 

Jusrus HASHAGEN. Ranke's Hinwendung zu Preussen. Ibid. 

WOLFGANG HALLGARTEN. L'essor et l'échec de la politique boer de l'Allemagne, 1890-1898. 
Rev. Hist., May. 

Jovan M. Jovanocid. Hat Osterreich-Ungarn gewusst? Die angebliche Mitwisserschaft der 
ósterreichisch-ungarischen Regierung an der Verschwörung gegen König Alexander von 

Serbien 1903. Berl. Monatsh., Oct. 

Ernst Anricu. Die deutsche Politik in der ersten Marokkokrise. Hist. Vierteljahr., July. 

ARNO Kosetieck, Die Entfaltung des volkischen Bewusstseins bei Paul de Lagarde. Ibid., 
Oct. : 

Ernst LasLowsxi. Diltheys Verhältnis zur geschichtlichen Welt. Hist. Jahrb., 1936, no. 3. 

Gustav Rororr. Zur Mission Liman von Sanders. Berl. Monatsh., Oct. 

Karu JErusic. La noblesse autrichienne: Avant et aprés la guerre, An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., 
July. 

ARNO MEHLAN. Das deutsch-bulgarische Weltkriegsbündnis, Hest. Vierteljahr., Oct. 

KARL von Macczuro. Momentbilder aus der Julikrise 1914. Berl. Monatsh., Oct. 

Emit RarzENHOFER. Die Festsetzung der ersten Mobilisierungstage in Osterreich-Ungarn 
im Sommer 1914. Ibid. 

GERHARD ALBRECHT. Soziale Probleme und Sozialpolitik in Deutschland während des 
Weltkrieges. 2. Verhaltnis von Arbeiterschaft und Unternehmerschaft, Jahrb. f. Natio- 
ualókon. und Statis., Aug. 

W. J. Rose. The Poles of Germany. Slav. and East Europ. Rev., July; 

I. F. D. Morrow. The Prussianization of the Poles. lbid. 

X. Y. Z. Russo-German Relations since the War. Ibid. 

Tor Barats. L'histoire en Hongrie, 1867-1935 {bibliographical article]. Rev. Hist., 
July. i 

M. W. Fopor. The Austrian Roots of Hitlerism, For, Afairs, July. 

Josep Repiicn. German Austria and Nazi Germany, Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Ekse BRÖKELSCHEN-KEMPER, Ein unbekannter Brief Konigin Luise, Forschungen, 1936, 
no. 2. 
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ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 
ARTICLES 


GanniEL MaucaiN, L'humanisme italien en France avant 1515. Rev. Etudes Ital., Apr. 

Jean Barou. L'influence de la pensée philosophique de la Renaissance italienne sur la 
pensée francaise: État présent des travaux relatifs au XVIe siècle. Ibid. 

René Pinrarn. Ibid.: État des travaux relatifs au XVII? siècle. Ibid. 

G. N. Giorpano-Orsint. Machiavelli’s Discourses: A Manuscript Translation of 1599. 
(London) Times Lit. Suppl., Oct. 10. ` 

CarLo Morann. La fine del dominio spagnuolc in Lombardia e le premesse storiche delle 
riforme settecentesche. Arch, Stor. Ital., 1936, no. 2. 
AcosrINo Facororro. Giulio Cesare Cordara e Papa Clemente XIV. Arti R. Ist, Veneto 
Sci., Lett., Arti, XCV, pt. 2, no. 1. . 
Orrortno Monrenovesi. La malattia e la morte del Papa Clemente XIV. Rass. Nazionale, 
Junc. 

Hemz HorrpAck. Die Neutralititspolitik Leopolds von Toskana. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., 
1936, no. 4. 

GiuLio. NATALI. Pasquale Paoli nella letteratura italiana del settecento. Arch. Stor. Corsica, 
July. 

Herz HorrpAck. Victar Hehn und Ferdinand Gregorovius: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Italienauffasung. Hist. Zeitsch., 1936, no. 2. 

CarLo Zacni. In margine alla campagna napoleonica del 1812: Italiani prigionieri in 
Russia. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, July. 

Netto RossELLt. La politica inglese in Italia nell'età del Risorgimento. Riv. Stor. Ital., June. 

ACHILLE De Rusertis. Gian Domenico Romagnosi giudicato da un censore granducale. 
N. Riv. Stor., May. 

GEoRGESs BounciN. Sources et travaux francais sur l'histoire des rapports franco-italiens de 
1830 à 1848. Ree. Études ltal., Apr. 

Henri BÉpAnIDA. Relations et échanges intellectuels entre la France et l'Italie de 1830 à 
1848: État des travaux, programme de recherches. Ibid. 

BzNJAMiN CnÉMIEUx. L'émigration politique italienne en France sous la Monarchie de 
Juillet. [did 

S. Camucus, Les événements de la Monarchie de Juillet et leurs répercussions italiennes 
vus à travers les sonnets en dialecte romain dz G. G. Belli. Ibid. 

C. Vivar. Un italien, ambassadeur de France à Rome, Pellegrino Rossi, 1844-1848. Ibid. 

Pierro StLvA. La politica francese in Italia nell'epoca delle riforme, 1846-1848, e l'accordo 
Metternich-Guizot, lbid. 

Lzonarpo Moroni. Un tentativo di arruolamento in Corsica per la Sicilia nel 1848-49. 
Arch, Stor. Corsica, July. 

CaRLo Morani. La formazione culturale e politica di Cesare Correnti. Annali Sci. Polit., 
June. 

RiccARDO BAcur La crisi economica del 1853-24 nel regno di Sardegna: Gehan alla 
storia economica del Risorgimento. Riv. Stor. Ec., June. 

A. Omorgo. La formazione di una leggenda cavouriana. Critica, Sept. 

B. Croce]. La strana vita di un tedesco capo di briganti nell’ Italia meridionale e 
giornalista anticlericale in Austria: L. R. Zimmerman. Ibid., July. 

GIUSEPPINA FARINELLI. Alcuni cenni sull'opera politica di Agostino Bertani, Rass, Nazio- 
tale, Feb. 

C. VipAL. Gli studi francesi sul Risorgimento: periodo 1870-1915. Rass. Stor, Risórgi- 
mento, Aug. 

Ernesto Buonaturtt. ll cardinale Pietro Gasparri. Politica, Feb. 

J. L. GLANVILLE, A Crisis in Italian Colonial Opinion. Southwest Soc. Sct. Quar., June. 

Eucento PassaMontt, Preliminari diplomatici all'accordo tripartito per l'Etiopia del 1906. 
N. Riv. Stor., May. 

Leo WorLEMBoRGc. L'Italia, gli alleati e la politica di guerra nell’ Oriente prossimo, 1915- 
1917. Rass. Stor, Risorgimento, July. 
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Lure: Srurzo. Experiences and Reflections. Dublin Rev., July. 
[Counr CARLO] Srorza. Italians and Yugoslavs. Contemp. Rev., Sept. 
Rozerro Marvasi. Souvenirs du temps de la marche sur Rome. Europe, Sept. 
HERBERT L. Stewart. Machiavelli and Fascism. Univ. Toronto Quar., Oct. 
Pierro Bapocuio. Sintesi della guerra italo-etiopica. N. Antol., Sept. r. 
Emitio De Bono. Dal Mareb a Makallé. Ibid., Oct. 16, 
GAETANO SALVEMINI. Il vaticano e la guerra etiopica. Giustizia e Libertà [Paris weekly]. 
Sept, 18-Nov. 20. 
DocuMENTS 


GUGLIELMO GuaRiGLIA, ed. La corrispondenza di Carlo Bascapè a S. Carlo Borromeo 
nella collezione della Biblioteca Ambrosiana. Aevum, Apr. 

Corrapo ZACCHETTI, ed. Una biografia inedita di Bianca Capello. Rass. Ital., July. 

Mario ZuccHur, ed. Il cardinale Maurizio di Savoia e l'arcivescovato di Monreale. Arch. 
Sor. Ital., 1936, no. 2. 

RoMoLo Quazza, ed. Una pagina di storia diplomatica franco-sabauda: Da documenti in- 
editi. Convivium, May. 

Tommaso SorBELLI, ed. L. A. Muratori e la storia delle missioni etiopiche. Ibid. 

Id. Lettere di donne a Lodovico Antonio Muratori. Ibid., July. 

Apa SoMIiGLIANA ZuccoLo, ed. Un amico di Giuseppe II, Lodovico Barbiano Conte di 
Belgioioso; Dalla sua corrispondenza inedita. Arch. Stor. Lombardo, Apr. 

Mario BATTISTINI, ed. Documenti italiani nel Belgio: La corrispondenza del Conte Ilarione 
Petitti di Roreto con Adolfo Quetelet. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Aug. 

Virrorio Cran, ed, Vincenzo Gioberti e l'on. abate Giovanni Napoleone Monti: Da lettere 
inedite [concl.]. Ibid., July. 

Ersitio MICHEL, ed. Documenti relativi al mancato viaggio in Francia di Pio IX, 1848- 
1849. Ibid. 

Ew1iL1A MORELLI, ed. Giuseppe Mazzini e Antonio Gallenga. Vita Ital., July. 

Mario Puccioni, ed. Ricercando negli archivi del ministero dell’ interno della Toscana 
avanti e dopo il 27 aprile 1859. Rass. Stor, Risorgimento, Aug. 

ALESSANDRO GuIccioLI. Diario del 1881, 1882. N. Antol., July 16-Sept. 1. 


RUSSIA 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 
ARTICLES 


Miron Korpusa. Rozwój i obecny stan badań rad latopisami staroruskiemi [study of 
Russian chronicles]. Balticoslavica, 1936, no. 2. 

B. Trxuomirov. K voprosu o genezise i kharaktere immuniteta v feodal'noí Rusi [im- 
munity in feudal Russia]. [storrk-marksist, 1936, na. 3. 

K. V. BazirevicH. Denezhnaya reforma Alekseya Mikhailovicha [monetary reform of 
Czar Alexis, 1654-1663]. Bull. 4cad. Sci. URSS, sér. VII, Classe Sci. Soc., 1935, no. 3. 

Id. Vosstaniye v Moskve v 1662 g. [rebellion in Moscow in 1662]. Ibid., nos. 4-5. 

S. Rosrovsxi. Tzarskaya Rossiya i Sinkiang in 19-20 vekakh [Russia and Sinkiang in the 
19th and 2oth centuries]. Istorik-marksist, 1936, no. 3. 

Nicuo.as GoLoviw. The Russian War Plan of 1914 [cont.]. Slav, and East Europ. Rer., 
July. 

DocuMENTS 

J. Kuznerzov. Krepostnyye krest'yane sela Barasheva-Usada v pervoi polovine 19 v. [the 
serfs of the village of Barashev-Usad in the first half of the roth century]. Krasnyi Ark., 
1936, no. 4. 

Stroitel’stvo Dneprovskoi verfi v 18 v. [construction of the Kichkas wharf on the 
Dnieper]. Ibid. 

A. YzriMOV. Posylka dvukh russkikh eskadr v Severnuyu Ameriku [two Russian naval 
squadrons in North America, 1862-1863]. Istorzk-marksist, 1936, no. 3. 

F. Perrov, Kronshtadtskoye vosstaniye 1966 g, [the Kronstadt rebellion of 1906]. Krasnyi 
Ark., 1936, no. 4. 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 
L. M. Larson 


The Problem of Wineland. By Harrpón Hermansson. [Islandica.] (Ithaca, Cornell 

. University Press, 1936, pp. 84, $1.00.) In this essay the author examines the 
hypothesis, first advanced by Sofus Larsen in 1919, that sometime in the 1470's 
the king of Denmark and Norway, acting on a suggestion from Portugal, sent 
an expedition into the Atlantic which finally reached Newfoundland. Professor 
Hermansson concludes that Larsen's belief is not supported by sufficient evi- 
dence. In this he is in agreement with Egmont Zechlin but in disagreement 
with A. W. Brogger, R. Hennig, and Theodor Steche, whose articles on this 
subject are noted elsewhere. 


Karl Johan i dem stora koalitionen mot Napoleon. By 'Tonvaro 'T:sow Hoyer. 
(Upsala, 1935, pp. xliv, 423.) In this study the author gives a highly detailed 
account of Swedish diplomacy in the fateful months following Bernadotte’s 
break with Napoleon in 1812, The narrative is much concerned with the efforts 
of the new crown prince to secure Norway, but the author has also found it 
necessary to deal with a number of other questions of greater or lesser moment. 
Hojer's attitude toward “the adventurer from Gascony” is distinctly critical, 
though he is willing to grant that Bernadotte was great in the chancery as well 
as on the battlefield. In diplomatic skill and in lack of scruple ne holds him the 
equal of such masters as Metternich and Alexander I. Ei 


Den svenska utrikesfórvaltningens historia. Edited by O. Wiesricren. (Upsala, 
1935, pp. 548.) This is a history of the Swedish foreign office and an account of 
the business transacted by this department and its many organs in various parts 
of the wozld. The work traverses the entire field of Swedish history from the 
Middle Ages to the present time; it is a co-operative undertaking to which 
several of the more prominent Swedish historians have made contributions. 


Sveriges ekonomiska historia fran Gustav Vasa. By Ext F. Hecxscuer. Two vol- 
umes. (Stockholm, 1935, 1936, pp. xliii, 784.) This work is an account of 
economic development in Sweden in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Throughout most of the earlier period economic life in Sweden was dominated 
by the older medieval ideals, and the author has therefore found it unnecessary 
to deal with this century in any great detail. In the days of Gustavus Adolphus 
and his successors, however, the kingdom was coming into constantly closer 
touch with its neighbors on the Baltic and farther out, receiving quickening 
impulses from them all, particularly from the Netherlands. The more important 
part of the study is consequently that which deals with economic progress in 
the seventeenth century. 


Kancelliets Brevbéger vedrérende Danmarks indre Forhold. Edited by E. Mar- 
QUARD. (Copenhagen, 1936, pp. 959.) This is the current volume of an extensive 
publication of archive materials recently projected by the Danish government. 
In this cas» the general subject is the domestic situation in the second quarter of 
the seventeenth century. 


Staatsraadets Forhandlinger om Danmarks Udenrigspolitik 1863-79. Edited by 
^ AacE Frus. (Copenhagen, 1936, pp. 447.) The editor of this volume has 
brought together such extracts from the minutes of the ministerial discussions 
as deal with Danish foreign policy during the period indicated in the tide. It 
serves to illustrate the state and the movement of public sentiment as well as 
the state of opinion in the king's government in these years of Denmark's 
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greatest humiliation. The work is an importent contribution not only to the 
body of available printed sources for Danish history but to that of those for gen- 
eral European history as well. 


ARTICLES 

R. Hennig, Die These einer vorcolumbischen portugiesischen Geheimkenntniss von Amer- 
ika, Hist. Vierteljahr., 1935, no. 3. 

EGMONT ZEcHLIN. Das Problem der vorkolumbiscke Entdeckung Amerikas und die 
Kolumbusforschung. Hist. Zeitsch., 1933, no. 1. 

THEopoR STECHE. Die normannischen Fahrten nach Winland und ihre Nachwirkungen. 
Zeitsch. f. Deutsche Philol., 1935, no. 2. 

A, W. BnóccEn. Vinlandsferdene. Norsk Geog. Tidsskr. [Eng. trans, Am.-Scand. Rev., 
1936, no. 3.], 1936, no. 2. 

Popr. NónLuNp. Gotland paa Valdemarstogets Tid. Tilskueren, Sept. 

Percy Exrsrranp. Svensk historisk bibliograf, 1935. Hist. Tidskr., 1936, no. 3. 


THE FAR EAST 
C. H. Peake 


Historical and Commercial Atlas of China. By Aubert Herrmann. [Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Monograph Series.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1935, pp. 112, $5.00.) Few people in the world could have attempted a task of 
this sort, requiring knowledge of the most diverse type from a wide variety of 
sources, and carried it off more successfully than Dr. Herrmann, for twenty-five 
years Privatdocent and then professor of historical geography in the University 
of Berlin. Each of his x18 maps, some of them thumbnail sketches of a city or 
district, others two pages in size, is supported by special bibliography, including 
a few Russian, Chinese, and Japanese items; and the most up-to-date (1933-1934) 
information has generally been utilized. The whole is concluded by an excel- 
lent index and a complete list of Chinese characters. It fills a real need, and the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute is to be congratulated on financing the project and 
on arranging for such a good job of printing and format. By way of criticism 
one may ask why the author chose to give us maps for such periods as 1900 B.C. 
and 1600 B.C. His sources here are only literary fragments of a millenium 
later, and of not one capital of this time have we any archaeological confirmation. 
Similarly one may inquire why he elected to use the Y#-Rung as a basis for China 
at ca. 1110 B.C. when we now have for this century the incontrovertible evi- 
dence of remains from Shang levels at Anyang. To skip 3000 years—what of the 
figure given of 85,000 Chinese emigrants in the West Indies? The figure in the 
last Year Book is 36,400, which seems much more reasonable. There is a Con- 
tinental trace in the author's English, as in Magalháes for Magellan, but this 
does not mar the book. A more serious blunder is the inclusion of paper in the 
map for roo B.C. I am also surprised that a geographer should repeat the old 
mistake of equating Chih-fu and Chefoo. ; 

L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH. 


ARTICLES 


G. B. Cressey. Some Recent Chinese Geographical Studies. Geograph. Rev., July. 

I. Miyazaki. Dokushi Sakki [miscellaneous notes on some problems of Oriental history]. 
Shirin, Jan. 

Tune, Tso-pin. Wu-teng Chüeh tsai Yin-Shang [the five titles of the feudal system in 
the Shang dynasty, ca. 1766-1122 B.C.]. Bull. Inst. Hist. and Philol. of the Academia 
Sinica, 1936, no. 3. 
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HIERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL. Bronze Inscriptions cf the Western Chou Dynasty [7.e., before 
770 B.C.] as Historical Documents. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Sept. 

T'aNG, Lane. Pu-tz'u Shih-tai-ti Wen-hsüeh ho Pu-tz'u Wen-hsüeh [the bone oracle 
inscriptions and early Chinese literature, ca. 3400-1100 B.C.]. CÁA'ing-hua Hstieh-pao, 
July. 

Ku, CurkgH-KANG and T'*uuo Suu-vreng. Han-tai-i-ch‘ien Ghüngdadden: ti Shih-chieh Kuan- 
nien yü Yü Wai-chiao-t‘ung ti Ku-shih [Chinese concept of the world prior to the 
Han dynasty, before 206 B.C.]. Yä Kung, Apr. 

Nakamura, YasuTAKA. Kodai Keiyaku Ron no Ichihen-ei [an archaic form of contract— 
the Yomo-tsu Hegui—in Japanese mythology]. Minzokugaku Kenkyu, Apr. 

T. Hiraoka. Gotei Honki no Shin-kenkyu [new research on the dynastic annals of the 
Five Emperors of Szu-Ma Ch'ien's Sith Chi]. Shina Gaku, Apr. 

H. T. Lei. The Rise of the Emperor System in Ancient China. Chinese Soc, and Pol. 
Sci. Rev., July. 

G. B. Sansom. Early Japanese Law and Administration [cont.]. Trans. Asiatic Soc. Tubes. 
1934 [received 1936]. 

Nrpa, NozonU. Shina no Tochi Daicho (Yü Lin Tu T'se) no Shiteki Kenkyu [a Chinese 
land ledger]. TóÀó Gakuhd, Feb. 

K. Hino. Sodai no Kiko o Ronjite Koko Mondai ni oyobu [discussion of the problem of 
falsified family reports and the population statistics of the Sung dynasty]. Shigaku 
Zasshi, Jan. 

V. A. Riasanovsky. Mongol Law and Chinese Law in the Yuan Dynasty. Chinese Soc. 
and Pol, Sci. Rev., July. 

T. Suzux1. Chusei no okeru Sot6-Zen no Minshüxa Undo [the movement for the popular- 
izing of the Soto-Zen sect of Buddhism in Japan, ca. 1200-1600]. Shigaku Zasshi, Feb. 

K. Maxr. Chusei Makki no okeru Soson Kannen no Seiritsu [the growth of the idea of 
the community-village in Japan, ca. 1400-1600]. Keizaishi Kenkyu, July. 

PauL PELLIOT. Encore à propos des voyages de Tcheng Houo. T'oung Pao, XXXII, no. 4. 

WrLLIAM Hunc. K'ao Li Ma-tou ti Shih-chieh Ti-t'u [on the world maps of Matteo Ricci]. 
Yä Kung, Apr. 

L. C. Goonricu. Early New World Influences on China. China, Nov. 

Mena, SEN. Pa-ch'i Chih-tu K'ao-shih [the origin and development of the Eight Banner 
military system of the Manchus]. Bull. Inst. Hist. and Philol. of the Academia Sinica, 
1936, no. 3. 

Henri Bernard. Les étapes de la cartographie scientifique pour la Chine et les pays 
voisins, depuis le XVIe jusqu'à la fin du XVIII? siècle. Monumenta Serica, 1, no. 2. 

WALTER Fucus. Materialien zur Kartographie der Mandju-Zeit. Ibid. 

Sri RAM SuarMa, Religious Policy of Aurangzeb [cont.]. Indian Hist. Quar., June. 

T. KosavasHr. Jyü-hachi-seike no France ni okeru Shina-kan-to Sono Kuni Shizókai ni 
oyobaseru Shina no Yeikyo [the French view of China in the 18th century and Chinese 
influence on French thought]. Shima Gaku, Apr. 

NEIL SKENE SMITH. An Introduction to some Japanese Economic Writings of the Eighteenth 
Century. Trans. Asiatic Soc. Japan, 1934. 

E. Honyo. Baku-Matsu Shohan no Kaikoku Shisó [ideas current among various clans 
with respect to opening the country, ca. 185c], Keizai Ronso, Jan. 

K. Nisuu, Kokumin Kokka Kakuritsu no Ichikatei [the development of the national state 
in Japan, I]. Shirin, July. 

Hanorp J, Nosrz. Political Activities of American Missionaries in Kota before 1905. 
Nankai Soc. and Ec. Quar., July. 

Owen LATTIMORE, The Historical Setting of Inner Mongol Nationalism. Pacific Affairs, 
Sept. 

KENNETH CoLEGROVE. The Japanese Cabinet. dm. Pol, Sci. Rev., Oct. 

Mince C. Ber. The Peterhof Agreement. Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev., July. 

Tomas E. La Farcue. The Entrance of China into the World War. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 

WiLL1AM J. Ronan, The Kra Canal: a Suez for Japan? Pacific Affairs, Sept. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


Check List of American Laws, Charters, and Constitutions of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries in the Huntington Library. Compiled by Wittarp O. WATERS. 
[Huntington Library Publications.] (San Marino, the Library, 1936, pp. vii, 
140.) This compilation, which embraces more than 9oo items; includes, in addi- 
tion to what is indicated in the title, resolves of legislatures, provincial conven- 

| tions, and committees of safety, and colonial ordinances adopted by governors 
and councils. It does not extend to any parts of America outside of territory 
which became the United States. 


A History of American Biography, 1800-1935. By Eowarp H, O’Nei.1t, (Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935, pp. xi, 428, $4.00.) This history of 
biographical writing in America is divided into three parts. The first covers the 
period from 1800 to 1918; the second, consisting of two chapters, deals with 
biographies of Lincoln and Washington; the third and longest is devoted to the 
postwar years. A bibliography of some fifty pages contains the titles mentioned: 
in the text and some others. The chief value of the book, perhaps, lies in this 
list and in the convenient arrangement of titles in chronological sections. The 

author thinks that "the time has come to evaluate American biography for what 
it is worth”, How well he discharges this formidable task may be judged from 
some of his descriptive phrases. One book is “ccmplete in every respect” (p. 53). 
One author, “a genius in the art of biography”, has “a method that is perfect 
and a style that is flawless” (p. 89). Of another book it is said: “In form and 
style, in method and execution, it conforms to every standard of biography and 

. of literature” (p. 200). Of another “masterly combination of personal, political, 
and critical biography” Mr, O'Neill says: "This book approaches the ideal of 
life-writing as closely as any biography that I heve ever read” (p. 225). Without 
reflecting in any way on the objects of this fulsome praise and without implying 
that there is no adverse criticism the reviewer can at least say that for mature 
judgments, couched in meaningful language, one must go elsewhere. 

Dumas MALONE. 


An Index and List of the Pamphlets and Periodicals collected by Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes. (Columbus, The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 1935, pp. 45.) The Hayes Memorial Library at Fremont, Ohio, pos- 
sesses a vast collection of manuscripts, pamphlets, and periodicals. When the 

-` Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, which manages the library for the 
state, published some years ago The Diary and Letters of Rutherford Birchard 
Hayes, this material was wholly unorganized, and the editor, Charles Richard 
Williams, had to spend countless hours in £nding and assembling his data. The 
Rutherford B. Hayes and Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation, a private association, 

plans to aid in making the library one of the important centers of sources for the 
Reconstruction period. In order to render its stores of material more easily avail- 
able to research workers, the foundation secured the services of Miss Ruth M. 
Boring, and the present publication is a first installment of the results of her 
labors. It includes a list of subjects dealt with in the 17,000 pamphlets in the 
library (not an index, as references to the pamphlets are not given) and lists of 
the library's periodicals of the Hayes pericd and after, pamphlets published in 
Ohio, and early and rare pamphlets. 
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Fapers relating to the Foreign Relations of tke United States, 1920. Three volumes. 
[The Department of State.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1935; 
1936; 1936, pp. xciv, 861; Ixxxv, 895; xcvi, 823, $1.75 each.) The first category 
of these documents, comprising 370 pages, is labeled "General" and includes 
the papers relative to the aftermath of the Peace Conference, such as the Teschen 
dispute and Central European relief, the international financial conference at 
Brussels, the electrical communications conference, boundary disputes in Latin 
America of which Tacna-Arica was the most important. The succeeding docu- 
ments are arranged by country in alphabetical order. The relative diplomatic 
importance of the various questions that arose during the year is roughly in- 
dicated by the amount of space given to each country. "China" occupies nearly 
half of the first volume, 406 pages, covering the civil war and protection of 
Americans, the organization of the new international financial consortium, the 
operation of railways, the Shantung problem. In the second volume the sections 
devoted to relations with Germany (342 2ages) and Great Britain (103 pages) 
are of the first importance. In the third volume the most important sections are 
those devoted to Russia (291 pages), Mexico (230 pages), Turkey, Poland, and 
Japan. From such a mass of material it is difficult profitably to draw specific 
historical conclusions. But even a cursory survey reveals the very high relative 
importance to the United States of Far Eastern problems, the discretion with 
which the Mexican question was met, matched by the naiveté with which Euro- 
pean political questions were handled. It is not without interest to note that even 
before the inauguration of the Harding administration the Department of State 
was chary of direct negotiations with the League of Nations. In August, 1920, 
Mr. Colby, endeavoring to secure repatriation of Americans from Russia through 
the good offices of Dr. Nansen, gave orders that our diplomats should deal with 
Nansen not as representative of the League but “as an agent of the International 
Red Cross”. CHARLES SEYMOUR. 


ARTICLES 


James Bryant Conant, The University Tradition in America—Yesterday and Tomorrow. 
Educational Rec., Oct. 

T. J. Werrensaxer. The Founding of American Civilisation. History, Sept. 

Sipnry Ratner. Evolution and the Rise of the Scientific Spirit in America. Philos. Sci, 
Jan. 

Ror F. NicHoLs. The Dictionary of American Biography. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Oct. 

Henry O, Evans. Three Notable Collectors of Americana [John Carter Brown, Henry E. 
Huntington, William L. Clements]. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept. 

PauL Lietz. Don Vasco de Quiroga, Sociologist of New Spain. Mid-America, Oct. 

RaAvMoND Corrican. The Missions of New France: a Study in Motivation. Ibid. 

Hersert E. Boiron. The Jesuits in America: an Opportunity for Historians. Ibid. 

Henry J. Capsury. Intercolonial Solidarity of American Quakerism. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

MicHAEL Kraus. Eighteenth Century Humaniterianism: Collaboration between Europe 
and America. Ibid., July. 

MiNNIE C, YarsoroucH. John Horne Tooke: Champion of the American Colonists. 
South Atlantic Quar., Oct. 

Patrick Henry and the Present. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Gencal. Mag., Oct. 

Locis H. Roppis. A Partial List of Medical Men in the Maritime Service of the Colonies 
during the American Revolution. Military Surgeon, Nov. 

Warrincron Dawson. Les 2112 Francais morts aux États-Unis de 1777 à 1783 en 
combattant pour l'indépendance américaine. Jour. Soc. Am., 1936, no. 1. 

Jons Hitt Morsan. The Ramage Miniatures of George Washington. New York Hist. 
Soc. Quar. Bull., Oct. 
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Rosert P. REEpER, The First Homes of the Supreme Court of the United States. Proc. 
Am, Philos. Soc., 1936, no. 4. 

STEPHEN Broonr. Miss Martineau Speaks Out. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

Ray A. BiLriNGTON. Maria Monk and her Influence. Cath. Hist. Rer., Oct. 

PauL M. ANGLE. Basic Lincolniana [cont.]. Bull. Abraham Lincoln Assoc., Sept. 

GLENN H. Seymour. "Conservative"—Another Lincoln Pseudonym? Jour. Illinois State — 
Hist, Soc., July. 

Avery Craven. Coming of the War between the States: an Interpretation. Jour. Southerngs, 
Hist., Aug. 

Eri GiNsBERG. The Economics of British Neutrality during the American Civil War. 
Agricultural Hist., Oct. 

Frep B. Rvoxs. The United States Army Medical Department, 1861 to 1865. Military 
Surgeon, Nov. 

J. W. ErnioN. Adventures of an American Premier in Samoa, 1874-1876. Pacific North- 
west Quar., Oct. 

Lester B. Supper. German-American Relations, 1890-1914: Review Article. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Dec. 

Newton D. Baker. Why We went to War. For. Affairs, Oct. 


DOCUMENTS 


J. H. PowELL, ed. Some Unpublished Correspondence of John Adams and Richard Rush, 
1811-1816. Pennsylvania Mag, Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

Jonn Perry Prircuert, ed, A Letter by Lord Selkirk on Trade between Red River and 
the United States. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Jonn B. Rar. Democrats and the Dorr Rebellion. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

Prinie G. AUCHAMPAUGH, ed. A Great Justice on State and Federal Power: Being the 
Thoughts of Chief Justice Taney on the Federal Conscription Act [an undelivered 
opinion]. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


William Penn and the Dutch Quaker Migration to Pennsylvania. By WiLtiam I. 
Hurr. [Swarthmore College Monographs on Quaker History.] (Swarthmore, 
the College, 1935, pp. xiii, 445, $4.00.) In Lis second monograph in a proposed 
series of ten on Quaker history Professor Hull maintains the excellent standards 
of scholarship and research established in his frst monograph entitled William 
Sewel of Amsterdam, 1653-1720, the First Quaker Historian of Quakerism 
(1934). Moreover he definitely proves to be erroneous the view, formerly ac- 
cepted generally among historians, that Germantown was founded by German 
Mennonites. On the contrary, the founders of that settlement in 1683 were 
Dutch Quakers, and, therefore, the place “was in reality ‘Dutch Town’” and 
not a German town, as the famous German historian of Germantown, Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, had made it appear. As a matter of fact, Pastorius was not the 
founder of Germantown in 1683 but only settled there in 1685, after his first 
attempt to bring over from the Continent bona fide Germans had failed. In 
using Penn's own account of his travels in Holland and Germany in 1677 as 
the primary source for three of the five chapters of the book, Professor Hull has 
also shown that while Penn "failed to bring many people on the Continent into 
the Quaker fold, he was extraordinarily successful in paving the way for a 
great exodus from it to the Promised Land bevond the Atlantic". Chapter IV 
of the book deals with the Dutch Quakers of Krefeld and Krisheim, both places 
being located within modern Germany but in the seventeenth century being 
under the rule of the house of Orange-Nassau and of the Elector of the Palatinate 
respectively. The final chapter (the fifth) recounts the experiences of the Dutch 
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pioneers on their journey from Krefeld and Krisheim to Pennsylvania and their ` 
— Subsequent settling at Germantown, just outside the limits of the then small town 

of Philadelphia. Five appendixes, seventeen illustrations, and an excellent index 

enhance the value of the work. GroncE H., RYDEN. 


ARTICLES 


Preserveo SMiTH. A New England Family. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

Winzpur H. Sreserr, Underground Railroad in Massachusetts. Ibid. — . 

Epwarp H. Raymonp. The Fur-Seal Fishery and Salem. Essex Inst. Hist, Coll., July. 

Jeux A. Krour. The Maine Law in New York Politics. New York Hist., July. 

Jenn O. BicELOw, A Chapter in Chancery of New Jersey. Proc. New Jersey Hist, Soc., 
Oct. 
Martin I. J. Grirrin. William Penn the Friend of Catholics. in Am. Cath, Hist. Soc., 
Sept. . 
E»wanp P. CmuzvNrzy. Thomas Cheyney, a Chester County Squire: His Lesson for 
Genealogists. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

Herserr W. K. Frrznov. The Punishment of Crime in Provincial Somn vant lbid. 

BLANCHE Marts. Catholic Church in Colonial Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 

Josep J. McCapnEN. Joseph Lancaster and the Philadelphia Schools. Ibid. 

Bores Penrose. The Early Life of F. M. Drexel, 1792-1837. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist, and 
Biog., Oct. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, Politics, Propaganda, and the Philadelphia Press, 1767-1837. 
Ibid. 

BERNARD FAY. Early Party Machinery in the United States: Pennsylvania in the Election 
of 1796. Ibid. 

ALFRED P. James. Approaches.to the Early History of Western Pennsylvania. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept. 


DOCUMENTS 


James Johns, Vermont Pen Printer [1797-1873]. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., June. 

Jacobus Van Cortlandt's Shipments from the Port of New York [calendars of bills of 
lading]. New York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., Oct. 

RawpoLPH G, ApAMs, ed. James Wilson: an Appreciation by James Bryce. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

E. DoucLas Branca, ed. Plan for the Western Lands [letter of Dorsey: Pentecost to 
James Wilson]. I5id., July. 


^ l SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 
ARTICLES 


CLEMENT EATON. A Dangerous Pamphlet in tke Old South. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

JosePH J. SpENGLER, Population Theory in the Ante-Bellum South, Ibid. 

SraNLEY GRAY. The British Navy and the Tobacco Trade of Virginia and Maryland. 
U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Sept. 

PauL H. Givens. Governor Horatio Sharpe Retires. Maryland Hist, Mag., Sept. 

Sr. Grorce L. Sroussat. The Chevalier de la Luzerne and the Ratification of the Articles 
of Confederation by Maryland, 1780-1781, with Accompanying Documents, Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist, and Biog., Oct. 

E. G. Swem. A Catalogue of the Portraits in the Library and in Other Buildings of 
William and Mary College. Bull. College William and Mary, Aug. 

GEORGE C. GREGORY, bog Houses at Jamestown, 1607, Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Oct. 1 

M. F. PLvrgn. Family Traditions of Early Pioneers in Piedmont Carolina. South Atlantic 
Quar., Oct. 

Nannie M. Tirrgy. Industries of Colonial Granville County. North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 
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José MicvzL GarrLazxpo. The Spaniards and the English Settlement in Charles Town. 
South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct. 

J. RANDOLPH ANDERSON. The Spanish Era in Georgia History. Georgia Hist, Quar., Sept. 

D. C. Corgrrr. The Contention over the Superintendencia of the Floridas [1812-1816]. 
Florida Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 

T. FREDERICK Davis. Engagements at St. Johns Bluff, St. Johns River, September-October, 
1862. Ibid. 

Maurice Ries. The Mississippi Fort, called Fort de la Boulaye, 1700-1715: the First 
French Settlement in Present-Day Louisiana. Lozustana Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Martin L. Ringv. The Development of Education in Louisiana prior to Statehood. 
Ibid., July. 

KaTHRYN R. ScHULER. Women in Public Affairs in Louisiana during Reconstruction, 
Ibid. 

WirtLiaM A. Masry. Louisiana Politics and the ‘Grandfather Clause". North Carolina 
Fist Rev., Oct. 

Rosert H, WinLiAMs, JR. lravis—a Potential Sam Houston. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Oct. 

MADELINE MEYERCoRD. Oliver Loving, Pioneer Drover of Texas [1812-1867]. Southwest 
Rev., Spring. 

S. S. Rosson. The Texas Navy. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Sept. 

WirLiaM M, RoBiNsoN, The Sea Dogs of Texas, Military Enquirer, Nov. 


DocuMENTS 


WALTER PRICHARD, ed. L. Carroll Root: Experiences of a Federal Soldier in Louisiana in 
1863. Louisiana Hist. Quar., July. 

Letters from Old Trunks [five letters of Mary Custis Lee, 1864-1866]. Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Oct. 

Epwin A. Davis and Joun C. L, ANDREASSEN, eds. From Louisville to New Orleans in 
1816: Diary of William Newton Mercer. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

ALBAN W. Hoopes, ed. The Journal of George W. Barbour, May x to October 4, 1851 
[cont.]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Henry M. WacsrAFE, ed. Letters of Thomas Jackson Strayhorn [1863-1868]. North Caro- 
lina Hist. Rev., Oct. 

W. H. BELL, ed. Letter from Alexander Stephens to Dr. George W., Bagby [Apr. 12, 
1870]. William and Mary College Quar. Hist. Mag., July. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Guide to the Personal Papers in the Manuscript Collections of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. Compiled by Grace Lee Nure and GERTRUDE W. ACKER- 
MANN. (Saint Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1935, pp. x, 146, $1.25.) This 
compilation is described in the introduction as “a tool designed to aid students of 
Minnesota and American history" and "a systematic report to the world on the 
scope and value of one of the notable manuscript collections of the country". 
A descriptive note follows each of the 455 entries, and there is a very full index. 


A Bibliography of Minnesota Territorial Documents. Compiled by ESTHER JERABEK. 
(Saint Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 1936, pp. xvi, 157, $1.25.) This is a 
guide to the official documents of Minnesota Territory issued during the years 
1849-1858, many of which are now very rare. A glance at the table of contents 
shows how the documents are organized, and there is an excellent, detailed index. 


Oklahoma Imprints, 1835-1907: a History of Printing in Oklahoma before State- 
hood. By Carolyn THomas Foreman. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1936, pp. xxiv, 499, $5.00.) This book resembles my own Bibliography of Maine 
Imprints to 1820 in one important respect: it stops just short of the period of 
statehood. In all other but minor matters it is different. The author’s talent has 
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been released to happy effect for an excellent and entertaining account of print- 
ing in early Oklahoma. Comment on the period covered, the characters of the 
fcurth estate who contributed to the establishment of printing in Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma, and the contents and history of newspapers, serials, and separate 
monographs, is amazingly full The selection of portraits and facsimiles adds 
considerable interest to the work. A notable feature is the abundance of Indian 
tiles. Chapters V to IX are entirely given over to newspapers of the Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, Osage, Peoria, and Seminole nations. The first 
four chapters, also, covering the output of various mission presses, are perforce 
replete with material about and for the Indian. The last five chapters are exclu- 
sively and painstakingly devoted to the location, collation, and description of 
newspapers. Abundant biographical data are given for editors, publishers, and 
authors. The work compares favorably with Douglas McMurtrie’s Early Print- 
ing in Michigan. The index is exceptiona.ly detailed and full. The author has 
shown what devotion and interest can accomplish when they are joined to endow 
.& chronicle with the breath of life. R. Wess Noyes. 


A History of the Labor Movement in California. By Ira B. Cross. [University of 
California Publications.] (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1935, pp. xi, 
354, $4.00.) The author’s object in this monograph was to give the historical 
background of the present labor movement in California. The second half of the 
nineteenth century, when the movement was in its infancy, is the period of his 
detailed investigation. Only a few of the more notable events of the twentieth 

century have been mentioned. 


ARTICLES 


DooGLaAs C. McMunTRiE. Notes on Printing ir. Kentucky in the Eighteenth Century. 
Filson Club Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Orro A. Roruerr, The Tragedy of the Lewis Brothers. lbid. 

PowzrL Moore, The Revolt against Jackson in Tennessee, 1835-1836. Jour. Southern 

. Hist., Aug. 

Lesne E. THar. History of Turtle Island in Lake Erie. Hist. Soc. Northwestern Ohio 
Quar. Bull., Oct. i 

TemPLE BopLEY. George Rogers Clark’s Relief C.aims. Jour. Hlinots State Hist, Soc., July. 

Heren DavavrT WiLLiAMs, Social Life in St. Loais, 1840-1860. Missouri. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

- WALTER B. Stevens, Political Turmoil of 1874 in Missouri, Ibid. 

Lou B, Winsor. Masonry in Michigan. Michigan Hist. Mag., Autumn. 

RALPH ALBERTSON. A Survey of Mutualistic Communities. Jowa Jottr. Hist. and Pol., Oct. 

J. F. Swarrzenpruser. An Amish Migration [1851]. Paltmpsest, Oct. | 

Bayern STILL, State-Making in Wisconsin, 1846-1848. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Sept. 

Josep ScuarEn, Stormy Days in Court: the Booth Case. Ibid. 

RALeH L. Harmon. Ignatius Donnelly and his Faded Metropolis. Minnesota Hist., Sept. 

Lera BARNES. Journal of Isaac McCoy for the Exploring Expedition of 1828. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Aug. 

Bayard H. Pawe. Decisions which have changed Nebraska History. Nebraska Hist. Mag., 

| Oct. - 

Jesse D. Harz. The First Successful Smelter in Colorado. Colorado Mag., Sept. ` 

ELEaNor L. Ricmi. The Disputed International Boundary in Colorado, 1803-1819. Ibid. 

ELMER C. SANDMEYER. California Anti-Chinese Legislation and the Federal Courts: a 
Study in Federal Relations. Pacific Hist, Rev., Sept. 

Freperick C. Waite. The Medical Education of Marcus Whitman. Oregon Hist. Quar., 
Sept. e 

O. LansELL. Whitman, “The Good Doctor". Ibid, 

RosERT J. Parker. William McGarrahan's “Panoche Grande Claim". Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 

O. C, Upecuurcu. The Swinomish People and their State, Pacific North West Quar., Oct. - 
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DOCUMENTS 


Wuus C. Warp. Reminiscences of Michigan's Logging Days. Michigan Hist. Mag., 
Autumn. 

Grace Lee Nure. Father Skolla's Report on his Indian Missions. Acta et Dicta, Oct. 

Tuomas C. WELLS, Letters of a Kansas Pioneer, 1855-1860 [cont.]. Kansas Hist. Quar., 
Aug. 

H, L. WziNGanT, tr. Defense of Grand Island |letter of William Stolley, Sept. 10, 1864]. 
Nebraska Hist. Mag., Oct., 1935; printed Oct., 1936. 

J. MaNuEL Espinosa, ed. The Opening of the First Jesuit Mission in Colorado: Conejos 
Parish [1871]. Mid-America, Oct. 

Henry R. Wacner, ed. Journal of Tomás de Suria of his Voyage Malaspina to the 
Northwest Coast of America in 1791. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 


` LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 
W, S. Robertson 


La emancipación de Hispanoamérica. By D. AMuUNATEGUI Sorar. (Santiago de 
Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 1936, pp. 218.) A survey by a Chilean scholar of 
the movements that separated the Spanish-American colonies from the mother- 


land. 


Libro de sesiones reservadas de la honorable junta representativa de la provincia de 
Buenos Aires 1822-1833 y libro de actas reservadas del congreso general con- 
stituyente 1824-1827 con una introducción sobre “Contribución al estudio de la 
Unión de las Provincias Litorales”. Edited by R. Levene. (La Plata, Taller de 
Impressiones Oficiales, 1936, pp. xii, 353.) This work is Volume VII of the pub- 
lications of the historical archives of the province of Buenos Aires. 


O Reconhecimiento de Brasil pelos Estados Unidos de America. By H. Acciorv 
(São Paulo, Companhia Editora Nacional, 1936, pp. 180.) A description of 
the recognition of the Brazilian Empire by the United States through the recep- 
tion by President Monroe on May 26, 1824, of José Silvestre Rebello. 


Chile: Land and Society. By Georce McCurcEsgN McBripe. (New York, American 
Geographical Society, 1936, pp. 408, $4.00.) A study which is largely devoted 
to Chilean agriculture. 


The Mexican Government in the Presence of Social and Economic Problems. 
(Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1936, pp. 38). 


Fuerza Transformadora de la Universidad Argentina. By Ricarvo LEVENE. 
(Buenos Aires, Editorial El Ateneo, 1936, pp. 306.) This book is composed 
largely of addresses delivered by Sefior Ricardo Levene during the years when 
he was the president of the National University of La Plata. 


Migration of Industry to South America. By D. M. Puetrs. (New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1936, pp. 335, $4.00.) The founding by corporations in the United States 
of subsidaries in leading South American countries, 


ARTICLES 


E. M. Barsa. Algunos aspectos de política internacional durante el gobierno de Cevallos, 
Humanidades, 1936, no. 1. 

J. Basano. Una bibliografía de literatura peruana. Bol. Bib. . . San Marcos, June. 

F. Scuwas. Bibliografía de etnología peruana: II, Arqueología. Ibid. 

Libros y folletos peruanos publicados en 1935. Ibid. 

D. BELLEGARDE. Haiti and her Problems, Univ, Puerto Rico Bull., Sept. 
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G. ARTHUR Gorpon. The Arrival of the Scotch Highlanders at Darien. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 

ALEXANDER R, MacDoNNELL. The Settlement of the Scotch Highlanders at Darien. Ibid. 

A. ANDRADE CoELLo. Maldonado y la misión geodésica. Bol. Inst. Nac. Mejía, May. 

B. UréciA BERNAL. Hernando Colón y los intereses de los herederos del Almirante. 
Tierra Firme, 1, no. 2. 

Contribución 4 la historia de Ja prensa periódica. Bol. Arch, Nac. (Cuba), Jan. 

C. Convers FoNNEGRA. Ciudades fundadas en Tierra Firme de 1505 á 1550: Cartagena. 
Bol. Hist. y Antig., June. 

L. Frias. La Compañia de Jesús suprimida en España hace un siglo. Arch. Hist. Soc. 
Jesu, July. 

France V. ScuHoLEs, Church and State in New Mexico, 1610-1650 [cont.]. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., Oct. 

E. pe GANDIA. La historia argentina y los historiadores españoles contemporáneos. 4m. 
Espafiola, Apr. 

M. Gancía-PELAYo. Ginés de Sepúlveda y los PERDE jurídicos de la conquista de 
América. Tierra Firme, I, no. 2. 

M. O. Hupson. The Inter-American Treaties of Pacific —Ó For. Affairs, Oct. 

G. OTERO MuNoz. Ensayo sobre una bio-bibliografía colombiana. Bol. Hist. y Antig., Aug. 

A. REULET SÁNCHEZ. Panorama de las ideas filosóficas en Hispanoamérica. Tierra Firme, 
II, no. 2. ` 

C. E. NoweLL., The Discovery of Brazil—Accicental or Intentional? Hispanic Am. Hist. 
Rev., Aug. 

J. M. Ors. La expansión del derecho español en las Indias, Tierra Firme, II, no. 1. 

T. C. Mosquera, Resumen histórico del período de la última dictadura del Libertador. 
Bol. Hist. y Antig., June. 

G. Porras Troconis. Historia de Cartagena. Am. Española, Apr. 

R. RivAROLA ef al, Encuestas de Nosotros: América y el destino de la civilización occi- 
dental. Nosotros, May. 

A. RosENBLAT. Los otomacos y taparitas de los llanos de Venezuela. Tierra Firme, Il, 
no. 2. 

I, Brant Scmwzim. La diplomacia de la Santa Alianza y la ideesadenen hispano- 
americana. lbid. 

C. M. TRELLES. Sobre la prohibición del gobierno español á los jovenes abandi de estudiar 
en los Estados Unidos de América y en Francia. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Cuba), Jan. 

R. W. Van ALsrTYNE. The Central American Policy of Lord Palmerstone, 1846-1848. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

M. pe Venia Y Mitre. Don Pedro de Mendoza, fundador de Buenos Aires. Nosotros, 
Sept. 

J. R. Veyarano, La vida extraordinaria de Nariño. Bol. Hist, y Antig., June. 

A. R. Wricur. The Origins of the Argentine Supreme Court. World Affairs, Sept. 

J. M. Yepes, Le panaméricanisme au point Ce vue historique, juridique et politique. 
Rev. Droit. Inter., July. 


DocuMENTS 


A. R. DE CanRICARTE. Documento desconocido de Marti. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Cuba), Jan. 
Constitución de los Estados Unidos de Colombia, 1863. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Colombia), May. 
L. Hange. Baptis Irvine's Reports on Simón Bolivar. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Historical Association, with the co-cperation of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, has established a new magazine, Social 
Education, of which Erling M. Hunt is editor and Xatharine Elizabeth 
Crane assistant editor. The address of the editorial office is 204 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University. Social Education, published through the Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York City, is the journal of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Persons not members of the ccuncil may subscribe 
through the editorial office or the publisher. The Amer:can Historical Asso- 
ciation ceased to exercise editorial control of Social Stuaies with the Decem- 
ber issue. It will be edited, as formerly, by the McKinley Publishing Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. 


The following should be added to the Lest of Researca Projects in History, 
published as a supplement to Volume XXXIX, No. 3, cf the American His- 
torical Review: 


XVII. United States of America 
(4) Foreign Affairs 
The relations with Hari, 1790-1936. 


Prog. 400 pp. r yr. 
Ludwell L. Montague, Virginia Military Institute 
(8) Since 1782 
Biography of Joshua R. Giddings. 
Prog. Robert P. Ludlum, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. 
(1o) Middle Atlantic Colonies and States. 
Biography of Conrad Weiser. Prog. 2 yrs. Paul A. W. 
Wallace, Lebanon Valley College. 
A critical bibliography of Long Island. Prog. C. R. Hall, 
Adelphi College. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: three volumes of records of Fairfax 
County, Virginia, 1742-1773; five letters from Thomas Pinckney to Rufus 
King, 1796; papers of the duel of Henry Clay ard John Randolph; type- 
written copy of an account of travels in the western United States, 1826- 
1840, by Joseph W. Spaulding; 113 letters, 1839-1880, and many early papers 
of Schuyler Colfax; memorandum of Daniel Webster rezarding Tyler’s veto 
of the Bank Bill, 1841; papers of Nathaniel Wright; papers of Simon 
Cameron, many hundreds; diary of Edwin F. Ludwig, įr., Charleston, S. C., 
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| 1861; papers of Alfred T. Mahan; notes of N. W. Stephenson respecting : 
Nelson W. Aldrich; additional papers of Brand Whitlock and Henry T. 
Rainey; additional photostats from the London Public Record Office. 


The Library of the American Philosophical Society has recently come 
into possession of a collection of Franklin papers, numbering approximately 
1100. It was acquired by purchase from Mrs. Franklin Bache and consists 
of letters to and from Franklin, many of them of importance for financial 
and diplomatic history. A description of these manuscripts will be pub- - 
lished next spring. 


The Josiah Harmar Papers have recently been acquired by the William L. 
Clements Library. 'This important collection includes some 3500 manu- 
scripts embracing the period of Samuel Harmar's service with the Con- 
tinental army, his trip to Paris in connection with the ratification of the 
peace treaty, his command of the "Old Northwest "Territory" (1784-1791), 
and his adjutant generalship of the Pennsylvania militia (1791-1799). It 
contains military and family papers and records relating to business and real 
estate, especially the western military lands. 


To the Parrish Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania have 
been added a number of manuscript collections including 130 papers of the 
Pemberton family, letters of the Barclay family, and various manuscripts 
relating to the Parrish family. Among these last are Ann Parrish's casebook 
recording her "Visitations of the Sick" in 1796; Dillwyn Parrish's "Memoirs 
of the Parrish Family" (1841); a notebook of Samuel Parrish; and a manu- 
script in his hand transcribing some of Dr. Joseph Parrish's writings on 
capital punishment and other matters. Ia a group of documents relating to 
the Society of Friends there are records of the Friends’ Meetings in America 
(1676-1771) and other interesting materials. There have been acquired also 
the journal of Jacob Kern's journey from Reading to the Forks of the Dela- 
ware in 1758; a photostat copy of Conrad Weiser’s journal of his expedition | 
to Ohio in 1748; “The Force of Nature or the Errors of Concealment, a 
Tragedy in Five Acts”, an apparently unpublished play by James Fennell; a 
deed dated July ro, 1680 (antedating other Penn deeds by about two years), 
for the greater part of the present county of New Castle, Delaware; and a 
petition (April, 1744) from a group of Irish settlers on Spring Manor in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, to Lieutenant Governor George Thomas. 


Recent accessions of manuscripts to the Columbiana Collection in the 
Low Memorial Library at Columbia University include the following: the 
detailed journals of the Reverend John Barent Johnson (1769-1803; 
Columbia, 1792), covering his school and college days in New York City 
and his life as a Dutch Reformed minister in Albany and Brooklyn; the 
correspondence of Cyrus King (1772-1817; Columbia, 1791), half brother of 
Rufus King, a lawyer and representative in Congress from Saco, 1813-1817, 
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correspondence containing interesting material on Federalist- politics in 
Maine; the correspondence of Peter Dumont Vroom (1791-1873; Columbia, 
1808), covering his public career as governor of New Jersey, representative 
in Congress, and minister to Prussia, and his law practice in Trenton; a 
-arge collection of letters and papers of John William Burgess (1844-1931; 
Amherst, 1867), professor of political science at Columbia, 1876-1912, and 
first Theodore Roosevelt Professor at the University of Berlin, 1906-1907. 
The Archives of Columbia University, consisting of the extant correspond- 
ence, reports, and papers of the presidents and trustees and including the 
contents of a large chest of pre-Revolutionary papers discovered in 1932, are 
being classified, bound, and indexed, and will be available for use in the 
near future. . 


During the past year the University of Virginia Library has made some 
important additions to its manuscript and newspaper collections. Among 
these may be mentioned: an original map of the Virginia-North Carolina 
boundary, probably drawn by Peter Jefferson about 1750; two letters of 
Thomas Jefferson to Philip L. Grymes, 1800 and 1802; manuscripts of the 
Morris family of Hanover and Louisa counties, consisting chiefly of letters 
received by three generations of this family (including a few from Henry 
Clay) dealing with business, politics, and general social conditions during 
the period 1770-1900; photographic copies of a four-volume manuscript diary 
of Captain Philip Slaughter (a commentary on farm life and business in 
Culpeper County with remarks on political and social events from 1796 to 
1848) and of letters and documents of Sir William Berkeley, 1661-1690, in 
the British Public Record Office; a bound photostatic set of the Williamsburg 
Virginia Gazette, 1736-1780; and a number of rare issues of Richmond 
newspapers. 


Accessions to the manuscripts in the Wisconsin State Historical Library 
include: a collection of letters depicting student lite at West Point written 
to Richard E. Ela of Lebanon, New Hampshire, during the years 1830-1837; 
the earliest letter books of Wisconsin’s territorial governors (transferred from 
the archives of the executive department at the state capitol); the corre- 
spondence, articles, and addresses of Lorenzo Dow Harvey, well-known 
Wisconsin educator; and papers relating to land speculation in Nebraska in 
the 1880’s in the William P. Gundry collection recently presented to the 
library. 


The most important recent addition to the manuscripts of the Minnesota 
Historical Society is a collection of the papers of John Lind, governor of 
innesota from 1899 to 1901, representative in Congress from 1887 to 1893 
and from 1903 to 1905, and special agent of President Wilson in Mexico in 
1913. In addition to important material on Lind’s political career the papers 
contain, in his official dispatches and correspondence, valuable information” 
about political conditions in Mexico just before the outbreak of the World 
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War and about relations between Mexico and the United States. A descrip- 
tion of the Lind Papers was published in Minnesota History, XVII (June, 
1936), 159-165. 

The University of Chicago Libraries invite scholars to utilize their Lin- 
coln Historical Collection. The nucleus of the collection is the late William E. 
Barton's Lincolniana, acquired by the university in the spring of 1934. It is 
one of the five large collections of Lincoln material in the country, the others 
being at the Library of Congress, Brown University, Huntington Library, 
and the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Since October 1, 1936, the collection has been headed by Miss Muriel Bernitt 
of the University of Chicago Libraries and formerly connected with *the 

Burton Historical Collection at Detroit. 


History figured prominently on the program of the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary Conference of Arts and Sciences held last September. Three of the 
hve symposia in which the conference was organized had to do with man 
and society, the others being devoted to the physical and biological sciences. 
The former dealt with broad subjects which could be approached from 
the standpoints of different disciplines, namely, Factors determining Human 
Behavior, Authority and the Individual, and Independence, Convergence, 
and Borrowing in Institutions, Thought, and Art. Under these comprehen- 
sive topics some forty papers were presented by physiologists, psychologists, 
archaeologists, philologists, economists, sociologists, jurists, philosophers, and 
historians. No brief notice could indicate, even summarily, the wealth of 
reflection and suggestion which they contain, far less do justice to it. For- 
unately, these papers are to be published in the very near future by the 
Harvard University Press. Several of them were written by professional 
` historians, and many of the others were historical in character. For example, 
a professor of music, Edward Joseph Dent of Cambridge University, dis- 
coursed suggestively on “The Historical Approach to Music"; a prehistoric 
archaeologist, Professor Vere Gordon Childe of the University of Edinburgh, 
offered “A Prehistorian’s Interpretation of Diffusion"; and a sociologist and 
political philosopher, Professor Robert M. MacIver of Columbia University, 
in a paper on "The Historical Pattern of Social Change", examined critically 
the conception of societies and civilizations as organisms and presented an 
alternative theory of historical development. 

Three of the historians who took part in the conference are former presi- 
dents of the American Historical Association. Professor Charles McLean 
Andrews’s subject was "Conservative Factors in Early Colonial History”. 
Addressing himself to the question of when English America ceased to be 
English and became American, he took occasion to warn against the at- 
titude of present mindedness that has led historians as well as laymen to 
. carry the beginnings of our democracy much too far back and to make its 
progress far too simple and rapid. In words reminiscent of some dicta of 
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Maitland’s he emphasized the need, in the study of our co-onial history, of 
banishing from the mind, as far as possible, such anachronizing ideas as 
democracy, rugged individualism, manifest destiny, etc. If chis is done with 
measurable success, it will be seen, he believes, that conservative, and even 
ultra-conservative, factors predominated in seventeenth century English Amer- 
ica. Protests and grievances there were, to be sure, but they ought not to be 
interpreted as democratic or progressive in character. Those who voiced 
them were Englishmen, struggling for the rights and privi eges of English- 
men, and it was not until well into the eighteenth century that ideas took 
shape in the colonial mind that can properly be called Amer:can in any other 
than a geographical sense. The seventeenth century of our colonial history 
contributed little or nothing, in Andrews’s judgment, to the advancement 
of those ideals that are today regarded as typically American. Professor 
Michael I. Rostovtzeff took as his theme, in the symposium cn Independence, 
Convergence and Borrowing, "Parthian Art and the Motive of the Flying 
Gallop”. He traced the history of this motive, which is the artistic repre- 
sentation of a running animal as if it were flying, with all four legs raised 
from the ground and extended parallel with the body, fror what seems to 
have been its origin in the art of Crete and Mycenae, show.ng how it reap- 
peared, at much later periods, in different areas, notably the Iranian and the 
Chinese. Is this history to be explained as an example of borrowing or of 
independent origins? Rostovtzeff leans to the second hypothesis. Henry 
Osborn Taylor's “Placing the Middle Ages” was a mature and mellow 
discourse, such as would be expected from the author of The Medieval Mind. 
It was a discussion, by means of suggestive illustration, of some of the forma- 
tive antecedents of medievalism, the manner in which they were molded in 
the Middle Ages, and how the Middle Ages contributed to the store of 
human values. "Through the Jabor of making their inheritance their own, 
the Middle Ages produced whatever of lasting value it was their fortune to 
hand on. No period of history shows more clearly how little of what goes 
before is lost in the most signal creations of the human spirit." 


The annual meeting of the New York State Historical Association was 
held jointly with a meeting of the Ontario Historical Society at Niagara 
Falls on September 14-16. A full account of the proceedings will be published 
in an early issue of the association's quarterly journal, New York History. 


On November 13-14 the Pennsylvania Historical Association held its 
annual meeting at Reading. The following officers were elected: president, 
Roy F. Nichols (University of Pennsylvania); vice-president, J. Bennet Nolan 
of Reading; secretary, J. Paul Selsam (Pennsylvania State College); treasurer, 
Ross P. Wright of Erie. The association is making plans for a publication 
series in the near future. Arthur C. Bining (University of Pennsylvania) is 
editor of Pennsylvania History, the quarterly journal of the association. 
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The youthful Southern Historical Association, upon the invitation of 
Vanderbilt University, George Peabody College, and Scarritt College, held 
its second annual meeting at Nashville on November 19-21. There was a 
registration of more than 150. Sessions were held on the South in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Agrarian South, Europe and the South, and Tennessee 
History. The following officers were elected: president, T. P. Abernethy 
(University of Virginia); vice-president, Charles S. Sydnor (Duke Univer- 
sity); secretary-treasurer, Fletcher M. Green (University of North Carolina). 


In connection with the notice regarding the change in editorship of the 
Historische Zeitschrift, published in our last issue, it is interesting to note 
that the German government has effected the amalgamation with the Mis- 
torische Zeitschrift o£ the Historische Vierteljahrschrift. The latter journal 
was, next to the Historische Zeitschrift, the leading historical journal in 
Germany. It was the successor to the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, begun by Ludwig Quidde in 1879. In 1898 Gerhard Seeliger 
became its editor, and in 1922 he was succeeded by Erich Brandenburg. This 
journal served as the focal point for the Leipzig historians and generally 
reflected the outlook of the German National Liberals. In its pages were 
published many of the important studies of such historians as Karl Lamprecht, 
Georg von Below, Ernst Bernheim, and Erich Brandenburg. 


The past year has witnessed the disappearance of the most distinguished 
learned society in Germany devoted to the social sciences, the Verein für 
Sozialpolitik. At a meeting held on April 25, 1936 (news of the meeting 
was not made public until September) the membership voted to dissolve the 
Verein and make wav for a new organization to take its place. It found that 
it could not accept the demands imposed upon it by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and maintain, at the same time, the intellectual independence and 
freedom of action which the organization owed to its members. The Verein 
fir Sozialpolitik was organized at a conference in Eisenach in 1872 by Gustav 
Schmoller, Adolph Wagner, Lujo Brentano, Gustav von Schénberg, and 
others. Its first presidént was Rudolf Gneist, and he was succeeded by 
Gustav Schmoller, who acted as its head from 1890 to 1917. The immediate 
aim of the society was to spread the doctrines of the “socialists of the chair" 
and influence social legislation along these lines. Later, however, it became 
almost exclusively an organization for scientific research. In its Schriften, 
of which 187 volumes have been published, are found some of the outstand- 
ing German contributions to social and economic history. Among the more 
significant research projects carried out by the Verein were the investiga- 
zons into German agricultural labor, carried on by Max Weber, and the 
aeries of over forty monographs on hand workers in Germany, directed by 
Karl Bücher. 


The distinguished Italian economist and historian, Senator Luigi Einaudi, 
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is the founder and editor of a quarterly, Rivista di Storia Economica, the 
first number of which was published in March by the Giulio Einaudi firm 
of Turin. 


Announcement has been made of the formation of an International 
Council of scholars associated with the program of the New Florentine Col- 
lection, which was founded in 1931 in Florence, for the purpose of making 
available to scholars in appropriate publications the remarkable documentary 
treasures, for the most part inaccessible until then, which had been dis 
covered in the private archives of Florence. The New Florentine Collection 
now has in hand valuable unpublished material for several volumes. Its 
geheral chairman and administrator is Dr. P. H. Harris of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Tomes IILIV of the Revue internationale des études balkaniques have 
recently appeared. This journal was established more than a year ago by 
the Institut balkanique, itself only recently organized through the efforts 
of more than two hundred scholars interested in Balkan and Near Eastern 
studies. The work of the institute is not merely a contribution to scholarly 
and intellectual collaboration in the Balkan peninsula, important though 
that is, but it is a work that points the way toward a broader co-operation 
among the leaders of the Balkan people. 


The Women's Organization for National Prohibition Reform has estab- 
lished a fellowship open to women graduates of colleges on the accepted list 
approved by the Association of American Universities who have received the 
bachelor's degree not earlier than June, 1931, and have shown special ability 
in history, economics, government, or social science. The fellowship will be 
awarded annually by the Faculty of Barnard College. Application forms 
may be secured from the chairman of the committee in charge of the fellow- 
ship, Professor Thomas P. Peardon of Barnard, and applications must reach 
the committee not later than March r. 


. The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America has announced 
that its Twelfth Seminar in Mexico, which will be led by a distinguished 
group of authorities on Pan-American affairs, will be held next July and that 
it will conduct in January and February a two weeks’ seminar in Guatemala 
on similar lines. It has announced also that a Mid-Winter Institute will be 
held in Mexico in February, with a program of lectures, round tables, and 
field trips. 


Students of Mexican history may be interested to know that Mr. Kip 
Ross, Luis Moya, 44, Dept. 14, Mexico, D. F., is prepared to make photo- 
graphic copies of documents in the Archivas Nacionales and the Biblioteca 
Nacional. 
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Edwin A. Grosvenor died at Amherst on September 15 at the ripe age of 
ninety-one. After graduation from Amherst in 1867 he taught history at 
Robert College, first as instructor and “ater as professor. After his return ` 
to the United States in 1890 he joined the faculty of Amherst and remained 
an active member of it until his retirement as professor emeritus in 1914, 
" occupying successively the chairs of European History and Modern Govern- 
ment. He was a prolific writer on historical and political subjects. He 1s 
said to have contributed more than three hundred articles to encyclopedias. 
His most important work was a two-volume historical and descriptive ac- 
count of Constantinople, published in 1895. . 


On September 15 Darwin O. Clark, professor of history at Monmouth 
College since 1921, died at the age of 65. A graduate of Drury College with 
the class of 1896, he pursued graduate studies at the University of Illinois, 
receiving the Ph.D. in 1921. He served as- professor of history at Illinois 
College and at Carroll College. In recent years he concentrated his teaching 
in the fields of contemporary history and methods of research. 


In the obituary paragraphs of the American Historical Review the death 
ot Mr. George P. Brett, chairman of the board of the Macmillan Company, 
on September 18, should not pass without notice, for it may truly be said that 
no professional historical scholar did more than he for the founding and early 
maintenance of the Review. With great interest and appreciation he con- 
sidered the plans for its establishment, and to the counsels of the board by 
which an enterprise so novel in the United States had been undertaken he 
contributed experience, good judgment, and wisdom. In addition to the 
substantial pecuniary support which, upon its foundation, he assigned to 
the enterprise, assistance that has ever since been maintained, he aided its 
progress throughout the years with sagacity and cordial interest. His con- 
nection with the American branch of Macmillan and Company began in 
1374, when he was but fifteen. In 189o he succeeded his father as resident 
managing partner in charge of that brznch. In 1896 he became president 
ci the Macmillan Company, then constituted as a separate organization, and 
remained its president until 1931, when he became chairman of its board. 
For many years Mr. Brett was one of the foremost figures in the world of 
American publishing. 


Allen Brown West, professor of ancient history at the University of 
Cincinnati and a frequent contributor to this journal, met his death at the 
age of fifty as the result of an automobile accident on September 18. After 
graduating from Milton College in 1907, Dr. West was Rhodes Scholar from 
Wisconsin at Oriel College, Oxford University, 1907-1909 and 1910-1911. 
He took his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at the University of Wisconsin and 
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began his teaching career in 1912 at Swarthmore College. Varied experience 
led him eventually to Princeton and finally, in 1927, to Cincinnati. Dr. 
West’s authority was recognized in many fields of ancient history, and he 
made important contributions to Greek and Latin epigraphy, chronology, 
numismatics, and geography. In recent years his major interest was the ' 
financial records of fifth century Athens and particularly tke tribute quota- 
lists of the Athenian Empire. He collaborazed with Professor Meritt in the 
preparation of the standard text of the Athenian quota-lists, published in the 
Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum V (1930), while the Athenian As- 
sessment of 425 B.C., published in 1934 by the same authors 1s a monument 
of meticulously accurate editing and scrupulous argumentat:on. In the field 
of numismatics Professor West is best known for his Fifth and Fourth 
Century Gold Coins from thé Thracian Coast, a technical monograph which 
won the praise of critics for the industry anc learning which it revealed. 


After a long illness Oliver Huntingdon Richardson, professor emeritus 
of history in the University of Washington, died at Seattle on September 22. 
Born in Providence on December 10, 1866, he attended Ya.e, receiving the 
bachelor’s degree in 1889. For a year he served as instructor in history and 
political economy in Colorado Springs and then spent two years studying in 
Europe, especially in Italy, France, and Germany. From 1892 to 1897 he 
was professor of history in Drury College, Springfield, M-ssouri, but was 
given a leave of absence in 1895 to continue his studies in Germany and in 
1897 received the doctorate at the University of Heidelberg. He was there- 
upon appointed assistant professor of history at Yale, where h2 remained until 
1909, when he went to the University of Washington. He was made profes- 
sor emerituts in 1930. Professor Richardson was the author of The National 
Movement in the Reign of Henry III and its Culmination in the Barons’ 
War (1897) and he contributed numerous articles and reviews to learned 
journals. He served as president of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in 1925 and 1926. He was deeply interested in 
the historical antecedents of the World War, on which he gave many lectures, 
and he took an active part in the Washington State Council of Defense. 
His students will cherish his memory, and his colleagues end friends out- 
side the classroom will remember him as a kindly and esteemed associate. 


The history of Princeton was the special interest of Varnum Lansing 
Collins, who died on October 9 in his sixty-sixth year. He had served Prince- 
tcn, his alma mater, continuously from 1896, as reference librarian, instruc- 
tor, professor, secretary, and historiographer. His two-volume biography 
of President Witherspoon is his most important historical work. 


Mrs. Annie Russell Marble died at her home in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
on November 23. She wrote a large number of biographies, the latest of 
which, From 'Prentice to Patron: the Life Story of Isaiah Thomas, was pub- 
lished in 1935 and is reviewed in the present issue of this journal. 
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As a historian Charles Sanford Terry, who died in Scotland on November 
5 at the age of seventy-two, did first-rate work in two fields, in both of which 
he was a prolific writer. Though born in England, he became interested early 
in life in the history of Scotland. He was appointed lecturer in history at 
Aberdeen University in 1899 and professcr in 1903. Several of his books deal 
with the Jacobite movement. His History of Scotland from the Roman 
Evacuation to the Disruption, 1843 is a scholarly compendious work. The 
other field that Professor Terry cultivated intensively and enthusiastically was 
the history of music. His life of Bach was acclaimed by critics as an admir- 
able biography. In 1930 he lectured on Bach in the United States, and he 
was an honorary member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


The distinguished political scientist and historian, Joseph Redlich, died 
at Vienna on November 11. His most important work was in the fields 
of law and government, His Recht und Technik des englischen Parlarmen- 
tarismus, which has long been a standard treatise, is a systematic history of 
procedure in the House of Commons. His Das österreichische Staats- und 
Reichsproblem is an important historical study of the internal politics and 
public law of Austria. Osterreichische Regierung und Verwaltung im 
Weltkrieg (translated into English as Austrian War Government) is one 
of the volumes in the Carnegie Endowment’s Economic and Social History 
of the World War. Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria is a very readable 
biography, written with insight and sympathy. Dr. Redlich was professor 
emeritus of Comparative Law at Harvard and a member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 


Agnes Christina Laut, who died on November 15, was attracted early in 
life to the history of exploration and the fur trade and wrote many volumes 
on those subjects. Born in Ontario, she went out to Winnipeg with her 
parents when she was a child. After attending the University of Manitoba 
she became a journalist and was well known as a newspaper correspondent 
and writer of articles and short stories. Several of her books—Lords of the 
North, The Conquest of the Great Northwest, and Adventures of England 
on Hudson Bay—are concerned with the history of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Miss Laut’s historical writing was in somewhat popular vein, but 
much of it has substantial merit. 


Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the eminent German authority in the 
fields of comparative and international law and formerly professor in Leipzig 
and Würzburg, died at Oxford on November 27 at the age of 63. He was 
appointed a member of the German Peace Delegation in 1919, and while at 
Versailles he was entrusted with the task of publishing the documents from 
German archives relating to the origins of the war. From 1920 until 1926 
he devoted himself largely to the organization of material for Die Grosse 
Politik, in conjunction with Friederich Thimme, who supervised technical 
details. Mendelssohn Bartholdy himself took particular interest in the chap- 
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ters dealing with Great Britain, the United States, and The Hague con- 
ferences. In 1920 he founded the Institute of International Affairs in Ham- 
burg, the first of its kind in Germany. He was responsible for the establish- 
ment and the tone of the institute's journal, Europäische Gespräche, which 
attracted notable contributions in the field of diplomatic history. In 1933 
he resigned his position in Hamburg to become Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he spent his last three years. He was deeply interested in 
bringing German, English, and American scholars into close co-operative 
effort and intellectual understanding. This distinguished grandson of the 
composer won the admiration and affection of students all over the world by 
hig liberal convictions, his courage, and his humanistic longing to achieve 
the truth and to express it in lucid and graceful statement. His services to 
. students of recent diplomatic history cannct be exaggerated. 


Too other German historians have died recently: Jacob Strieder, professor 
at Munich, who wrote on the origin of capitalism and on travels in the 
Levant of German merchants of the sixteenth century; and Friedrich 
Keutgen, professor at Hamburg, who concerned himself with medieval town 
organization, and the Hansa and England :n the fourteenth century. 


Last October Dr. William E. Lingelbach opened the series of lectures to ` 
be ziven during the year at Ohio University by distinguished visiting scholars. 
He spoke on "The New Era", "American Democracy and Its European 
Interpreters", and "Democracy and the Control of Foreign Affairs". 


T 

Henry E. Pratt, formerly assistant professor of history at Illinois Wesleyan 
University, who has done considerable research on the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, has been appointed secretary of the Abraham Lincoln Association, 
Springfield, Ill. This position was formerly held by Dr. Benjamin P. Thomas, 
who resigned to go into business, Dr. Edwin H. Cates went from Upper 
Iowa College to take the position at Illinois Wesleyan vacated by Professor 
Pratt. 
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THE ASSOCIATION AT PROVIDENCE 


HE fifty-first annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
qs held at Providence on December 29, 3o, and 31, was by far 
the largest in the history of the organization. The registration of 956 
exceeded the previous record figure by 135. Thirty-seven states and the 
District oz Columbia, Canada, Great Britain, and Germany were rep- 
resented. One hundred and twenty-two names appeared on the pro- 
gram. There were eighty-two papers and addresses, not including 
remarks of sessional chairmen or comments made in the discussions. 
Meeting concurrently with the Association were ten other societies: the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Associa-ion, the Conference of State and 
Local Historical Societies, the Agricultural History Society, the Amer- 
ican Society of Church History, the American Catholic Historical As- 
sociation, the History of Science Society, the Bibliographical Society of 
America, the Mediaeval Academy of America, the National Council 
for the Social Studies, and the Business Historical Society. At several 
of the sessions at the Providence Biltmore Hotel, the headquarters of 
the Association, and most noticeablv at the Annual Dinner, the un- 
expectedly large numbers in attendance overtaxed the seating facilities, 
but the inevitable inconvenience was minimized by the efficiency of the 
committee on local arrangements and its resourceful executive secretary, 
Professor Robert H. George. The old evil of overlong papers was still 
in ‘evidence to some extent. In a few instances the writer's cacoéthes 
scribendi not merely fatigued his aucience but left little or no time for 
discussion. l 

Social activities were not so prominent as at some previous meetings, 
though local hospitality was generous. In the evening of the first day a 
smoker was tendered to members of the visiting societies by friends of 
Brown University, and on the second day, when the sessions were held 
on the Brown campus, the university was host at a complimentary 
luncheon, and the Rhode Island Schcol of Design gave a tea. As usual 
at annual meetings, breakfasts afforded opportunity for gatherings of 
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former graduate students of particular universities and for other group 
meetings. 

The program was not built up around any central theme or unifying 
conception, and the proceedings conformed to no pattern. They re- 
flected, on the contrary, the variety of interests and the diversity in 
points of view represented in the Association and the other societies 
with which it held joint sessions. The papers presented dealt with sub- 
jects in social, economic, cultural, religious, educazional, literary, 
scientific, political, constitutional, diplomatic, and military history, and 
they ranged chronologically from ancient Athens to tke present, with 
“prehistory” represented by the Mayas. The history of the arts, other 
than literature, did not, indeed, receive consideration, < fact that gave 
emphasis to a remark of Professor Carlton Hayes at the conference 
on Modern European History to the effect that trained historians have 
not paid sufficient attention to the arts, the history of which has been 
written, in consequence, without integration with the general cultural 
milieu in which they existed. There were sessions devoted to his- 
toriography, bibliography, and the position of history in the new social 
studies curriculum in the high schools. At a luncheon conference of 
archivists Mr. Julian P. Boyd gave an account of recent impressive 
achievements in the administration and survey of archives in the United 
States, with special reference to the activities of the Survey of Federal 
Archives and the Survey of State and Local Historical Records. After 
the luncheon a new Society of American Archivists wes organized; it 
is described briefly in the Historical News section of this issue. Another 
luncheon conference was devoted to a discussion of problems of special 
concern to editors of historical publications. The philosophy of history 
was not among the topics selected for consiceration, but at some of the 
sessions comments and reflections on the purposes of historical study 
and teaching could be gleaned by the attentive listener, and the old 
though never exhausted question of historical causation made appear- 
ances in papers on “The Causes of the French Revolution Again" and 
"America's Entry into the World War: Twenty Years of Interpreta- 
tion". Perhaps the historical latitudinarianism exhibited at the meeting 
found no more striking illustration than the participation in the proceed- 
ings of two men whose conceptions of the functions o= history are so 
completely at variance as those of Charles H. MclIlwain and Harold 


Rugg. 
More than seven hundred persons attended the Annual Dinner of 
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the Association, which was held in the Ball Room of the Biltmore. 
Unavoidable delay in the service and in beginning the post-prandial 
proceedings was borne with patience and good nature. The toastmaster, 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, was in his best after-dinner form, and his 
humorous thrusts, greeted by rounds cf applause, put everybody in high 
spirits. Speaking for the American Historical Review, the Managing 
Editor, Professor Robert L. Schuyler, expressed appreciation of the co- 
operation he had received from officers and members of the Association. 
The Review, being the journal of a general, non-specialized historical 
organization, ought to reflect, he thought, the far-ranging interests of 
its members. It should continue to publish articles of detailed research 
if they were significant contributions to historical knowledge and were 
of such character that they would appear more appropriately in its pages 
than in those of the more specialized historical magazines. He sug- 
gested the desirability, however, of more articles on subjects of interest 
to historians in general, especially surveys of historical progress in some 
particular field of history which would be of interest to scholars working 
in other fields. 

Dr. Dumas Malone, editor of the Dictionary of American Biography, 
commented upon that great enterprise as “An Adventure in Co-opera- 
tion". With the publication of the twentieth volume, on December 10, 
the work had just been completed after more than ten years' labor. 
More than two thousand persons, representing every state in the Union 
and every important branch of scholarship, co-operated in its production. 
Special tribute, however, was due to historians, since the direction of the 
work had been in the hands of historians, the methods used were his- 
torical, and the volumes consist of "thousands of bits of history, illustrat- 
ing the unity and the extraordinary diversity of American life". The 
editor spoke briefly of the unusual efforts that had been made to secure 
accuracy of statement, adequacy of treatment, and good literary form. 
Serious faults in form, he said, are due to faults in thought; there 
would be better writing if there were clearer thinking. He urged that 
fuller recognition be given by historians, and by all scholars, to the 
supreme importance of persons; it would have a humanizing and 
vitalizing influence on historical scho'arship. For belief in abstract in- 
dividualism there should be substituted a warmer faith—in the impor- 
tance of persons. 

Apart from the dinner there were only two sessions that were not 
in competition with others for the interest of members of the Associa- 
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tion, and at these attendance was naturally largest. One of them was 
the evening session at which the president of the Assocation, Professor 
Charles H. MclIlwain, delivered an address on “The Historian’s Part in 
a Changing World”, a confession of faith in the ideal of objectivity and 
detachment from the preconceptions of the present in the study and 
writing of history. This was published in our last number and need 
not be commented upon here. At the close of the presidential address 
a volume of essays by Professor McIlwain’s former graduate students at 
Harvard and Radcliffe was presented to him by Professor Carl Wittke. 
It is entitled Essays in History and Political Theory in Honor of 
Charles Howard Mcllwain and has been published 5y the Harvard 
University Press. 

The other general session was devoted to “An Appraisal of the 
‘History of American Life’ Series”. In the critical evaluation of this 
collaborative historical enterprise, edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and 
Dixon Ryan Fox, ten volumes of which have appeared, the viewpoints 
of political history, literary history, and social history were ably rep- 
resented by Professor Roy F. Nichols, Mr. Bernard DeVoto, editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, and Professor John A. Krout, re- 
spectively. Distinguishing between two types of political historian, those 
interested in the development of political machinery and those con- 
cerned with the varying political behavior of the masses in a democratic 
society, Mr. Nichols gave it as his opinion that the serizs offers little of 
immediate value to the former but that it is distinct.y useful to the 
latter, affording abundant evidence of the many and various social 
desires and activities that exert pressure upon the plastic form of 
democracy. He found the principal defect of the work tc be the omission 
of any consistent discussion of political behavior as a form of social 
activity, a limitation arbitrarily set by those who planned the series. 

Mr. DeVoto, speaking as a literary historian, pronour.ced the volumes 
of the work now in print to be, for the student of lizerature, “so far 
superior to all other general histories that, with them, American history 
is acceptably written for the first time". The social historian, in his 
view, is a much more reliable and satisfactory guide fcr the student of 
literature than is the political or the economic historian. Literature, 
however, is one of the sources of social history, and the greater part of 
Mr. DeVoto's paper was devoted to critical comment cn the use made 
of American literaure in two volumes in the series, Carl Russell Fish’s 
The Rise of the Common Man and Allan Nevins's Tke Emergence of 
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Modern America, the criticism being applicable in varying degree, he 
said, to the series as a whole. His indictment of the former volume was 
severe. If this is to be regarded as justified, the author was guilty, in his 
handling c£ literature, of lack of insight, superficiality, and ignorance. 
For Professor Nevins's use of literature the critic had considerable praise, 
though here, too, shortcomings were specified. Generalizing from this 
series Mr. DeVoto concluded that the social historian (1) sometimes 
lacks the courage of his principles and fails to follow literature far 
enough, (2) tends to study literature quantitatively, the worst way in 
which to study it, (3) tends to treat literature in a watertight com- 
partment, as an obligatory chapter in his book but not as an interrelation 
among many other forces that he studies, (4) tends to concentrate on 
literature explicitly sociológical, thus missing much that is of first-rate 
importance to history, (5) tends to prefer bad literature to good litera- 
ture, (6) too often resorts to the history of literature to the neglect of 
literature itself, and (7) has been badly informed about the historians 
of literature and too often relies on what the worst ones say. 

Mr. Krout reminded his hearers that the social historian used to be 
regarded as the custodian of a residuum left over after the political and 
diplomatic and economic and other varieties of historian and taken 
what they needed. In his desire to avoid gleaning in well-harvested 
fields, the social historian sometimes gave the impression of focusing 
his attention on seemingly disjointed and inconsequential facts. There 
arose a demand for a synthesis that would relate his findings to the 
conclusions of historical specialists who had already found centers for 
their interests, and such a synthesis is the primary objective of the 
“History of American Life”. Professor Krout acquitted the editors of 
any desire to have facts arranged in conformity with a particular inter- 
pretation of social development, nor, he thought, did the authors yield 
to that present-mindedness which seeks to reduce complexity to sim- 
plicity and confusion to order. “None of the authors has approached 
his particular segment of time with a determination to find ideas and 
events which are peculiarly significant for the present.” In the view of 
this judicious critic the most distinctive contribution which the series 
has made to an understanding of our social history is in throwing light 
upon the processes subsumed under the rubric, “the transit of civiliza- 
tion". As to the how and why of these processes many questions might 
be raised, he said, that are only partially considered in these volumes. 
Ás inadequacies he spoke of the insufficient discussion of the geographic 
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basis of sectionalism and of the social consequences of a continuing 
adaptation to the physical environment, the lack of any satisfactory 
portrayal of the merchant-capitalist, who flourished before the advent of 
industrial plutocracy, and of the small farmer in the Northern states 
before the Civil War, and the failure to probe deeply enough into the 
European backgrounds of the foreigners who came to this country and 
contributed to its material and intellectual development. In the main 
the authors, in Mr. Krout's judgment, have used the monographic 
literature and the primary sources with discrimination, though Miss 
Tarbell in her volume on the period 1878-1898, recently published, is 
an exception. 

Under the caption Hispanic American History a session was devoted 
to the Mayas. Dr. Alfred V. Kidder, who has flown over the jungles 
of Yucatan with Colonel Lindbergh, described the work of the Carnegie 
Institution in revealing the splendor and mystery of the ancient Maya 
civilization. In “A Program for Maya Research" he deprecated over- 
emphasis on the "treasure-hunting" motive in archaeology, which causes 
sponsors of archaeological expeditions and even directors of museums 
to demand sensational finds, thus diverting archaeologists from their 
proper business, “which is the study of the long slow growth of human 
culture and the formulation of those problems of the development of 
society whose solution is, in the last analysis, the common aim of 
both anthropology and history". Professor Alfred M. Tozzer, taking 
as his theme “Prehistory in Middle America", warned against exaggera- 
tion of the historical possibilities of archaeology. “Painfully meager”, he 
declared, “are the data of history derived from the imperishable archives 
excavated by the shovels of the archaeologist.” It is only the “charlatans 
of archaeology” who speak with confidence on the ancient history of 
the New World. He enumerated a number of hopeful present-day 
trends in the archaeology of Middle America and closed with an ex- 
pression of confidence in its future. Professor Robert Redfield gave a 
vivid description of recent ethnological work in Yucatan in a paper 
which he entitled “The Second Epilogue to Maya History”. Maya 
culture, he said, was radically altered by conqueror and missionary, but 
it was not obliterated. “Thousands of people in Yucatan continue today 
to speak, farm, build houses, and hold various beliefs in ways learned, 
through their parents and grandparents, from Indians who were there 
before the Conquest. On the other hand, the development of the Mc- 
Cormick reaper and binder, with the resulting demand for Yucatecan 
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sisal fiber, and the discovery by an American confectioner and business- 
man that people would buy a chewing gum made of Yucatecan chicle, 
are, in this extended sense, events in Maya history." 

Four papers were read at the session on Ancient History. Dr. 
Sterling Dow, on the basis of recent archaeological discoveries and 
inferences, described “Athenian Allotment Machines”, illustrating his 
exposition with slides. The Athenian constitution was fantastically 
elaborate, bu: the machine by which elections and assignments of duties 
were made—allotment was of the essence of the constitution—has proved 
to be simple. In “Common Denominators in the Greek Colonization 
of Sicily and the English Colonization of North America” Professor 
Vincent Scramuzza drew a number of parallels between the two expan- 
sion movements. Dr. Eva Matthews Sanford presented “Contrasting 
Views of the Roman Empire from Nero to Marcus Aurelius”. From 
extant writings of the period she examined opinion on such subjects as 
the cause of the rise of Rome, its greatness and the belief in its eternity, 
the Roman peace, and the fall of the empire. The strongest feeling 
against Rome, she said, is to be found in Jewish writings associated 
with contemporary revolts and in Tacitus’s descriptions of barbarian 
insurrections; the most fulsome praise occurs among Eastern writers 
who were trying to prevent revolts. The Romans themselves were 
often as severe critics of Rome as were the provincials. Professor W. S. 
Ferguson’s paper on “The Salaminians of Sunium and the Heptaphylae” 
was based on a study of two inscriptions discovered last spring in the 
course of excavations in the market place of ancient Athens conducted 
by the American Agora Commission. After specifying a number of 
particulars in which our knowledge of things Athenian is enlarged, 
the writer went on to examine, in the new light thrown by these records 
on the history, organization, and functions of one of the Attic clans 
(called the Salaminians), the realities of gentile activity in politics and 
religion. The audience was especially edified by Professor Ferguson's 
recipe for the punch drunk by the Salaminians at their festal gatherings 
and his account of compounding it for the benefit of friends in Cam- 
bridge, all of whom consumed it without obvious ill effects, though it 
was noted that they did not ask for second glasses. 

The session on Medieval History was historiographical. It was 
concerned with the writings of two eminent living medievalists, Charles 
Petit-Dutaillis and G. G. Coulton. P-ofessor Sidney R. Packard ex- 
amined and appraised sympathetically the former’s work as reviewer, 
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monographer, and synthesizer. His statement that the impressive thing 
about Petit-Dutaillis's reviews is that they were all based upon careful 
reading of the books in question was no doubt intended ironically, as 
likewise his cautious observation that “good critical reviews apparently 
come only from persons competert to write them”. He addressed to 
this journal in particular some specific recommendations for reform in 
reviewing, which have merit and were welcomed by the editorial office, 
though they suggest a trace of austere aloofness from actuality on the 
critic’s part. The lesson drawn from the neglect that befell some of 
Petit-Dutaillis’s most original and significant monographic writing was 
that "new interpretations of great vents, even though based upon and 
perhaps inevitably accompanied ky patient and exact research, must 
go into the essay form and find a place in a prominent periodical", 
that they ought not to be buried in scholarly monographs “which even 
scholars do not read”, 

In a paper on the work of Dr. Coulton Professor A. H. Sweet 
stressed the debt which historians owe him for gathering together a 
great mass of scattered materials for an understanding of the religious 
and social life of the Middle Ages. The writer felt, however, that Dr. 
Coulton had been over-anxious tc refute the apologists of the Middle 
Ages, especially of the church and monasticism, and that in this pre- 
occupation he had been led to throw into high relief the less attractive 
aspects of medieval life. He questioned, also, whether emphasis of the 
commonplace offers the basis for a just estimate of the civilization of 
any age, arguing that the true significance of a period lies in its best 
products. That Dr. Coulton is cogaizant of the finer aspects of medieval 
life is shown by occasional apprec.ative ‘lashes, but the ensemble of his 
picture is somber. Professor F. J. Foakes Jackson, who was to have led the 
discussion, was unable to be present, but a letter from him was read in 
which he paid tribute to Dr. Cou.ton as a friend and former colleague 
and referred to certain phases of zhe religious life of the Middle Ages. 
The discussion was continued by Professor Austin P. Evans, who ex- 
pressed himself as in substantial agreement with Mr. Sweet but raised _ 
the question whether Dr. Coulton weighted his sources adequately. It 
was his impression that illustrative material was sometimes torn from 
its context, without due consideration of the attitude of the author from 
whom it was taken or of his corapetence as a witness. 

Professor Frederick Maurice Powicke's address at the dinner of the 
Medieval Academy, entitled “Why a Medievalist feels at Home in 
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America", was shot through with mellow humor and urbane whimsey. 
The comparison he drew between big business and the medieval church 
may have come as something of a surprise to many of his hearers, for 
the catholicizy of American capitalism is not its best-known feature. 
The whole address, indeed, could be interpreted as a piece of genial 
rationalization. Perhaps Mr. Powicke betrayed the real reason why he 
feels at home in America when he said “the medievalist at bottom is an 
ordinary human being who responds to kindness and friendliness”. 
This particular medievalist is emphatically a human being of that kind. 

“The Conflict between “Princes and Estates in the Period of the 
“Thirty Years’ War" was the subject of a paper by Professor Carl" J. 
Friedrich at a session on The Thirty Years’ War. He agreed with those 
who had looked upon the war as the turning point in this conflict, for 
it was thea, he thought, that the earlier dualism of princes and estates 
received its death blow. “Henceforward there were no longer two 
central authorities, but only one, the monarchy”. He saw some parallel 
between what happened then in central Europe and what is happening 
there now. In “Propaganda and Public Opinion- during the Thirty 
Years War" Professor Elmer A. Beller distinguished between three 
types of propaganda—official, semi-official, and private. In a chronologi- 
cal review he gave examples of each type, his material being taken from 
pamphlets, broadsides, ballads, and caricatures. 

The session on English History was concerned with the seventeenth 
century. “The Country Party from Pym to Locke” was the subject of 
a paper in which Professor Caroline Robbins found the origin of that 
party in the Cromwellian circle duriag the years of the interregnum, 
rather than in the Presbyterian groups of the civil war period. It is 
possible to trace during the first decade of the Restoration era the activi- 
ties of some twenty-five or thirty members of parliament who seem to 
have been for the most part former Cromwellians and who now voted 
pretty consistently against extension oz royal power and discriminations 
against Protestant dissenters. In the following decade the opposition, 
under Shaftesbury, increased, and its organization began to be apparent. 
The Courtry party merged into the Whig group during the struggle 
over Exclusion and was perhaps at the height of its power in 1678. : 

Professor M. M. Knappen supported the view that Puritanism was 
neither modern nor medieval, as rival historical schools have respec- 
tively contended, but a zertzum quid, like its contemporary, the abso- 
lute monarchy. In a paper on “The Relation of Puritanism to Liberal- 
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ism” he regarded the connection between the two systems as more or 
less indirect and accidental. Some points they had in common, but 
on others they were widely at variance, and it is futile to attempt to 
pin either the liberal or the medieval label on the Puritan movement as 
a whole. As a preferable designation he suggested "Protestant clerical- 
ism tempered by compromise". Puritanism, he insisted, was funda- 
mentally a religious and moral movement, and though it had political, 
economic, educational, and other phases, none of these was of its es- 
sence, Certainly this is what the Puritans thought, and the student of 
Puritanism has no right to disregard what they thought. The justifica- 
tion for studying Puritanism is not that "the movement was liberal or 
medieval, democratic or authoritarian", but that "it represents one of 
the major elements in the Anglo-Saxon moral heritage". 

In a critique entitled "Charles the Second: An Examination of 
Recent Studies and an Attempted Conclusion" Professor Clyde L. 
Grose attributed the recent output of laudatory biographies of Charles 
partly to postwar conditions, such as a new interest in leadership, a 
spirit of disillusionment with parliamentary institutions, and greater 
condonation of laxity than had prevailed in the Victorian age, and 
partly to the prefaces to the Calendars of Treasury Books for the 
Restoration period, which were published early in the present century. 
In them, he said, the editor, Dr. William A. Shaw, unwisely deserted 
his proper role to “broadcast striking generalizations about parliament 
and Charles II, from which the latter emerged almost a patriot king, 
while parliament, niggardly and inefficient, became the villain of the 
piece”. Most of the recent biographers recognize their debt to Dr. 
Shaw. The best recent historians of the Restoration, David Ogg, Keith 
Feiling, and G. N. Clarke, do not share the biographers’ enthusiasm 
for Charles and agree that he was neither a great nor a good king. 
After considering him in a six-fold character—as head of the state, head 
of the church, promoter of the navy, friend of science, leader of court 
and society, and finally as the "Great Lover"—Mr. Grose reached sub- 
stantially the same conclusion, saying: “The convincing biographer 
who would portray Charles as a great and good king must have con- 
summate literary skill and generous blindness to facts." The paper 
contained many witty sallies. 

The Program Committee did well to devote a session to the Old 
Regime, which deserves study in and for itself and not merely as the 
background of the French Revolution. This point was made by Pro- 
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fessor Penfield Robert in a paper entitled “How Real is the Distinction 
between Noblesse d'Épée and Noblesse de Robe?" To view the Old 
Regime, or any age for that matter, as a background is to oversimplify - 
it, and this is precisely what Taine, Lowell, and others did. Their opin- 
ions and interpretations have not, of course, passed unscathed. through 
the ordeal of modern historical scholzrship, and Mr. Robert may have 
been slaying some corpses. His conclusion, at any rate, is correct, that 
the old distinction between nobles of the sword and nobles of the 
gown has been greatly overstressed, and that there must be much more 
investigation: before the truth about the nobility of the Old Regime can 
be known. 

In a paper on "The French Parlements and Judicial Review" Pro- 
fessor Louis Gottschalk analyzed the claims of the parlements of the 
Old Regime with regard to the review of royal legislation. He main- 
tained that though there were some statesmen, historians, and philoso- 
phers in the eighteenth century who believed that France was a lim- 
ited monarchy and that the king's decrees were subject to review by 
the parlements, there were others who contended that the parlements 
had and ought to have no powers but those granted to them by the 
king, except in the case of some provincial parlemenzs whose preroga- 
tives were determined by treaty or other capitulations. -Moreover, the 
tendency of the parlements was to make laws as well as to interpret 
them, and to do so not always because of the most unselfish or judicial 
motives. Mr. Gottschalk closed with a brief indication of some of the 
similarities and differences between the development of the parlements 
and that of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Professor Crane Brinton, speaking on "Ihe Causes of the French 
Revolution Again", said, in effect, that the historian might choose to 
work either as an artist or as a scientist. As an artist he.ought not to 
ask such "great, booming, abstract questions as ‘What caused the 
French Revolution?' " but content himself with the attempt to make 
men and women of 1789 seem real as individuals and at the same time ` 
typical of the classes to which they belonged—a sufficiently: difficult 
task which involves the union of the particular and the general. If the 
historian wishes to work as a scientist, he must not, Mr. Brinton in- 
sisted, apply a cause-and-effect conception which "transfers to the com- 
plexities of human societies the simplicities of the billiard table". He 
must realize that the behavior of men in society involves an immense 
number of mutually dependent variables. Considering the Old Regime 
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as a society “in equilibrium” (following Pareto), the historian ought 
not to concern himself with the “causes” of the Revolution but should 
try to describe French society “in terms of any workable sociological 
systematization—or in terms of several of them”, for example, “the 
Marxian concept of.a class, perhaps supplemented by older notions of 
class”. In that-case the problem would be to determine as well as pos- 
sible how far the behavior of individuals of the different classes bol- 
stered existing institutions and how far they undermined them, free- 
ing one’s mind from preconceptions and especially from the assumption 
that action which one does not happen to like was instrumental in pro- 
ducing the Revolution. The speaker concluded by suggesting that if 
we could explain why there was‘no political revolution in England be- 
tween 1780 and 1832 we would come closer to understanding why 
France had one. “If we can establish the real likenesses between the 
two societies. . . . then the differences may well be the deciding vari- 
ables in bringing about the French Revolution". He did not enter upon. 
the deeper question of whether or not the concept of causation is prop- 
erly applicable to the world of actuality. 

. Modern imperialism was represented by an interesting session on 
Europe in África. In an illuminating discussion of “The Labor Prob- 
lem in German Kamerun" Professor Harry R. Rudin explained the 
need for native labor to serve the interests of traders and planters, how 
this was met by recruitment from the interior, and how the natives 
were forced to work. 'The death rate on the plantations was very high, 
chiefly because the workers came from the high plateau of the interior 
to the low and malarial regions of the coast, and the government sought 
by detailed regulations to improve labor conditions on the plantations 
and in trade. In the rivalry for labor of planters and traders the latter, 
actuated by self-interest, came to advocate liberal policies for natives, 
such as volunteer labor and native-owned plantations. 'The traders be- 
came so strongly opposed to the political influence of the planters that 
they favored constitutional changes in the direction of greater decen- 
tralization and the relaxation of control from home. The coming of 
the war, however, prevented the taking of any steps to meet their de- 
mands. The government was forced to assume increasingly the role 
of umpire between whites and natives, exploiters and exploited, and it 
can’ be said that in the labor question, as well as in others, German 
colonial rule, as exemplified in Kamerur:, was developing into what is 
regarded as best in colonial systems. Mr. Rudin’s paper elicited im- 
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promptu and valuable discussion on a number of points, including the 
recent statement made by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht that the German col- 
onies before the war were entirely self-supporting except in military ex- 
penditures. This statement, it would appear, was incorrect. The 
methods used in German budgetary bookkeeping were such as to 
make as favorable an impression as possible, and some expenses were . 
concealed by loans. 

Professor Halford L. Hoskins's paper on "The Reshaping of British 
Policy in Africa, 1873-1877" was an interesting study in geographical 
politics. He called attention to the revolutionary effects upon British 
policy of the construction of the Suez Canal, which made the safety 
of British India dependent on the security of the Red Sea and the Gulf 
of Aden, and said that when, in 1870, the khedive closed Somali ports 
on the African shore of the Gulf of Aden which had previously been 
free, he “unwittingly touched the Achilles heel of the whole British 
economic and political structure in the East”. Though the ports were 
reopened, “the occurrences of the year 1870 patently called for an ex- 
amination of the British position and a review ot the elements of sound 
policy relative not only to Egypt but to the whole of norzhern and east- 
ern Africa”. Mr. Hoskins emphasized the significance of the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement of September 7, 1877, respecting the khedive’s 
jurisdiction over the Somali coast, by which the right of policing the 
regions defined was ceded to Great Britain, an agreement which, in his 
judgment, marked “a decisive stage in the transition of British policy 
relative to the Arabian quarter of Africa". His statement that as far 
as the British Conservatives were concerned “Egypt had already become 
a protectorate by the end of 1877” was questioned in the discussion 
which followed. In reply he said that while this could not be proved 
literally from documentary evidence, his studies had convinced him 
that it was substantially true. 

Two sessions were devoted to religious history, and in each of them 
one paper had to do with the Jews. The first of the Protestant re- 
formers to face the question of whether or not Jews should be allowed 
to live among Christians was Martin Bucer of Strasbourg, who made 
proposals for their treatment to Philip of Hesse. These were discussed 
by Professor Hastings Eells in a paper on “Bucer’s Plan for the Jews”. 
Considered alone, Bucer’s proposals would seem harsh to us, but when 
compared with the opinions of Luther and other theologians, they. ap- 
pear as a step toward toleration. Professor Salo W. Baron, speaking 
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on “The ‘Jewish Question’ in the Nineteenth Century", emphasized 
the importance of the increase of the Jewish population of Europe from 
less than two millions in 1800 to nearly nine millions in 1900. Under 
the pressure of growing numbers there was increasing dislocation in 
age-old Jewish settlements and economic occupations, and a stream 
cf migration reached its climax in the generation preceding the World 
War, during which no less than one third of the entire European Jew- 
ish population changed its domicile from one country to another. These 
factors, combined with the industrial] revolution, made possible the 
entry of large numbers of Jews into Western capitalism, and their share 
in'its development, owing to their previous peculiar historical evolution, 
greatly exceeded their numerical strength in some of capitalism's most 
focal points. Social, political, and cultural segregation was broken 
down, and Jews became prominent in the intellectual life of western, 
and especially of central, Europe. These developments released pow- 
erful forces, sympathetic as well as antagonistic, and the problems of 
Jewish emancipation, assimilation, anti-Semitism, Jewish nationalism 
and the restoration of the Jews to Palestine engaged the attention of 
statemen, publicists, demagogues, and, at times, the masses. 

With Catholicism, likewise, two papers were concerned. Professor 
Ray A. Billington dealt with "Organized Anti-Catholicism, 1830-1860", 
tracing it from 1830-1831, when a group of New York clergymen and 
laymen founded the first "No Popery" paper, The Protestant, and 
established the New York Protestant Association, members of which 
were instrumental in launching a national society, the American Society 
for Promoting the Principles of the Protestant Reformation. This was 
intended to make known the errors of Catholicism and to "convert the 
Papists to Christianity" by means of lectures and a newspaper, The 
American Protestant Vindicator. 'This society was partially responsible 
for the rise of the first effective nativistic party, the Native American 
party. In 1849 a number of Protestant societies united to form the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, which cherished the ambitious 
ideal of stamping out Catholicism at home and abroad! The anti- 
Catholic sentiment aroused by the Union contributed to the success of 
the Know Nothing party, but in the sectional strife that followed the 
Kansas Nebraska Act and the renewal of the slavery issue the Union 
and the party quickly lost influence. In a paper on “The Catholic 
Church in Modern Europe" the Rev. Dr. James A. Magner viewed the 
problems of his church, like those of society in general, as having arisen 
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to a large extent from the industrial revolution, though he rated as 
equally important in shaping its destinies the growth of nationalism, 
especially its Jacobin variety. He said: “In the endeavor to maintain 
its claims as a perfect society and to combat the theory that all rights 
owe their origin to a state grant or acknowledgment, the Church un- 
doubtedly acted as a reactionary force against the national aspirations 
expressed: by the French and Italian patriots, and even gave out the im- 
pression of its being opposed to democracy. Today, in the face of a 
state totalitarianism advocated both by the fascist and communist 
thinkers, the Church is giving increased emphasis to the idea of natural 
rights as the grant of God and has thrown itself increasingly upon 
the guaranties of a liberal democracy.” The future of Catholicism in 
Europe, he said in effect, depends upon the attitude of the masses. 

Professor William Thomson’s contribution to the discussion of 
religious history-was a paper on “The Present Renaissance in Islam: 
Its Origin and Development”. He explained that Muslims ascribe the 
supremacy of the West and the decline of Islam to three factors: West- 
ern nationalism, Western science, and the backsliding of the Muslim 
peoples. The speaker dealt with his subject in the light of this analysis. 
In a very different field the influences of the environment on religion 
were illustrated by Professor Frederick L. Bronner in a paper on “The 
Sabbath in the West, 1800-1865”. He took issue with the view.that the 
breakdown of the “strict” or “Puritan” Sunday in the United States is 
to be attributed to the Civil War. Reports of missionary societies and 
other religious organizations, as well as accounts of travelers, testify 
to many kinds of Sabbath “profanation” in the West during the period 
1800-1865 and in general show the effect of frontier conditions in mod- 
ifying conventional usages. 

As 1936 was the year of many New England tercentenaries the 
Program Committee arranged, appropriately, for a commemorative 
session, and at this it would have been indecorous to overlook the 
founding of Providence. The purpose of Dr. Samuel H. Brockunier 
in his paper on “Roger Williams and Early Rhode Island Democracy” 
was to see how far Williams won acceptance of his democratic ideas in 
Rhode Island and to examine the character of his political principles as 
shown in practice. In 1640 Williams was able to convert the Providence 
proprietors to his liberal policy of expanding town membership on an 
inclusive basis. From a democratic point of view, however, there was 
an element of inherent weakness in the New England land system 
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which Providence had copied. The proprietorships were self- 
perpetuating, and in Rhode Island the failure to establish a system of 
democratic control over the town lands led in the end to discrimination 
against the lower classes. After 1663 the expansion of the proprietor- 
ship ceased, and despite Williams’s efforts the liberal impulse, generated 
by frontier conditions, relative economic equality, and his own leader- 
ship slowly declined. The proprietors in each of the Rhode Island 
towns converted the commons into private monopolies, and political 
power was concentrated in the hands of those who held economic 
power. In the speaker’s opinion the union of the four towns—the 
earliest Arnerican experiment in federalism, he called it—owed more 
to Williams than to any other single man. 

Taking as his theme “Puritan Education and the Founding of Har- 
vard College”, the accredited historian of Harvard, Professor Samuel 
E. Morison, developed the thesis that his alma mater was not originally 
designed to be a local college, much less a Puritan divinity school, but 
rather the Puritan university of the English-speaking world—a “Uni- 
versity in Exile” for scholars excluded from the English universities by 
the policy of Charles I and Archbishop Laud. The founding of Harvard 
was the revival, and by much the same people, cf an earlier scheme to 
establish an English college in the Netherlands. In the second and 
third decades of the seventeenth century, when Oxford and Cambridge 
were becoming increasingly unpleasant for Puritans, many English 
families began sending their sons to college at Edinburgh or Dublin or 
to the universities of the Netherlands. The latter were preferred since 
they had high standards, great teachers, and opportunities for advanced 
study in medicine, law, and theology. Yet in spite of the high intellec- 
tual standards of the Dutch universities the Puritans were not satished 
with them, for the students lived in town, under no collegiate or other 
discipline, and were notoriously quarrelsome and drunken. Accord- 
ingly, in 1632 Hugh Peter, pastor of the English church at Rotterdam, 
planned to establish there an English college under William Ames as 
master. This scheme was received with great enthusiasm by the city 
fathers of Rotterdam, where no school of higher learning existed, and 
the money was being raised, when the English government broke it 
up. As a result of diplomatic pressure brought to bear on the Dutch 
authorities the English Congregational churches in the Netherlands, of 
which there were a number, were faced with the alternative of con- 
forming to the Dutch Reformed or to the Anglican Church. Late in 
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1633, accordingly, it was decided to transfer the cultural center of Eng- 
lish Puritanism to New England, and in 1636 the Puritans founded their 
"University in Exile" in Massachusetts Bay. In its earliest years Har- 
vard College was in the same hands as had lately been the Puritan 
cultural activities in the Low Countries. Just as it was designed to be 
:he nucleus of a Puritan university in exile, so the little printing press 
set up next the College Yard in 1638, with type donated by gentlemen 
of Amsterdam, was planned to be the beginning of a Puritan printing 
establishment whence tracts could be smuggled into England in car- 
goes of salt fish and clapboard. The Long Parliament, however, set 
:he English presses free, and instead of Puritan manuscripts being sent 
zo Massachusetts for publication, clerical authors of New England had 
:heir works printed in England. Within a few years tke Roundheads 
had their will of the English universities—so far as any group of re- 
formers has ever been able to control those highly resistant institu- 
zons—and there was no point in sending lads three thousand miles 
away for a Puritan education. Yet while the war lasted a fair number 
of Englisa boys, as well as Puritans from Bermuda, Virginia, and 
Maryland, were sent to Harvard. Edward Johnson, the author of the 
Wonder-Working Providence, complained that Englishmen were 
sending "their most exorbitant children" to Harvard as “a place cer- 
tainly more free from temptations to lewdness” than Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, which latter observation was certainly true. After about 1650 no 
more "exorbitant" or other children came from England, and when 
Puritans were again excluded from the English universities by the 
test oaths of Charles IPs reign, the dissenters set up academies of their 
own in England. Harvard declined from a busy and active institution 
of fifty or sixty students, representing Puritans of the English Empire, 
z0 a local college with some fifteen or twenty students in residence. 
Aad it was not until the presidency of Increase Mather, at the turn of 
che century, that Harvard recovered the numbers and standing of the 
days when she had been the Puritans’ “University in Exile”. It was 
evident that Professor Morison’s original and brilliant paper was highly 
appreciated by his large audience. 

Another paper presented at the commemorative session was entitled 
"Problems in Anglo-American Cultural History in the latter Seven- 
:eenth. Century". The writer, Dr. Fulmer Mood, referred to the fer- 
ment in ideas in England during the Interregnum and the reforms 
advocated by leaders and would-be leaders in the realms of politics, 
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religion, society, education, and law. The first problem would be to 
trace the history of these forward-looking ideas in the period of the 
Restoration, the second to show how they crossed the ocean to the 
colonial settlements already established as well as to those in process 
of formation. The writer confined himself to showing how particular 
individuals played parts in this intellectual movement. 

The English Continental Colonies in the Mid-Eighteenth Century 
was the subject of a joint session of the Association and the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. Professor Carl Bridenbaugh read a paper 
on “Urban America: Its Physical Beginnings, 1625-1742”, the con- 
clusion of which was that “in the first hundred years of their existence 
the five largest American towns developed a physiognomy that was 
distinctly urban; and . . . by 1740 these five communities had attained 
a physical maturity closely paralleling that of the larger urban com- 
munities of the Mother Country". Professor Beverly McAnear dis- 
cussed “The Problem of a Union of the English North American Col- 
onies, 1745-1755”, and Dr. Lawrence C. Wroth discoursed thought- 
fully on what he called “The Bibliographical Way". Mr. Wroth’s 
thesis was that historians have made insufficient use of the data offered 
by bibliographical science, which can do much more than supply them 
with: lists of books on their subjects. The number of editions of a given 
pamphlet, for example, and the places and dates of its publication, may 
be matters of prime importance for history. He pointed out that the 
outstanding contribution in recent years to knowledge of the Salem 
witchcraft trials was made in “the bibliographical way” by. Thomas J. 
Holmes in his Bibliography of Increase Mather. At another session, 
which was devoted entirely to bibliographical subjects, Dr. R. W. G. 
Vail told the story of a monumental bibliography, begun nearly sev- 
enty years ago and only just completed, Joseph Sabin’s Dictionary of 
Books Relating to America. 

Two papers were presented at a session held jointly with the Busi- 
ness Historical Society. Mr. James O. Wetterau, who has been engaged 
for a number of years in research on the history of the First Bank of 
the United States, presented some of the results of his investigations in 
an important paper entitled “New Light on the First Bank of the 
United States". He described new documentary materials which he 
has discovered, summarized briefly the bank's fiscal services to the gov- 
ernment, and analyzed the management, problems, and policies of the 
bank as a business corporation. He had not been able to discover a com- 
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plete set c£ the bank's records, though he was inclined to think, and 
gave reasons to support his belief, that they are still in existence. The 
bank’s reports to the Treasury Department were probably destroyed by 
fire in 1833. Mr. Wetterau’s most valuable discoveries were made in 
the papers of Oliver Wolcott, Hamilton’s successor as Secretary of the 
Treasury, which are in the possession of the Connecticut Historical 
Society. They contain, among other materials relating to the bank, a 
collection of the weekly reports by the Treasurer of the United States 
on government deposits in all banks for the years 1795-1800, inclusive. 
Another important find was a collection of rough drafts of minutes of 
the board of directors of the main bank, which the writer discovered’in 
1931 in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Though 
fragmentary, they illuminate the processes of management and the 
formulation of policy. Mr. Wetterau has definite knowledge of sev- 
eral important collections of material which he has not yet been able 
to examine. 

In “Financing the Industrial Revolution” Professor Herbert Heaton 
discussed the financial problems which confronted British businessmen 
owing to the larger capital needed to carry on the new manufacturing. 
Few banks were able to make large loans, and the industrialists had to 
depend primarily upon personal and family funds, “drawing on the 
spare cash of friends, relatives, and business acquaintances if they 
needed it and if they could get it”. It was. not until the sixties and 
seventies of the nineteenth century, as Professor Clapham has recently 
pointed out, that public flotations for industrial purposes became fre- 
quent. 

Two sessions were devoted to American Agriculture. Both were 
joint sessions, one with the Agricultural History Society, the other with 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. Professor Rodney C. 
Loehr, in “The Influence of English Agriculture upon American Agri- 
culture, 1775-1825", concluded that American farm leaders looked to 
England for guidance during the period under consideration. Eng- 
land’s greatest concrete contribution to American agriculture was the 
supply of improved breeds of livestock, particularly cattle. The pur- 
pose of Professor Wayne E. Stevens in his paper, “Early Land Specu- 
lators and the Westward Movement”, was to call attention to some 
unsolved problems in a field which has already been cultivated. The 
activities as land speculators of many men in public life, public reac- 
tion to the aims and methods of the speculators, the part played by land 
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promotion schemes in general business life, and the services of land 
companies in helping to advertise the West were among the subjects 
which he suggested for further investigation. Agrarian forces, 
strengthened by the victory of Jackson in 1828, were able to muster 
sufficient strength to secure several changes in public land policy. These 
were discussed by Professor Roy M. Robbins in "Jacksorian Democracy 
and the Public Lands", in which the conclusion was reached that the 
liberal land legislation from 1841 to 1862 was tc a great extent the re- 
sult of the fruition of tendencies inaugurated by Jacksonian Democracy. 
In the discussion the papers by Mr. Stevens and Mr. Robbins were 
challenged at certain points by Mr. Henry Tatter of Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. “The Historiography of Middle Western Agriculture” by 
Everett E. Edwards, agricultural economist of the United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, was a thoughtful survey that sug- 
gested historical work to be done. Mr. Guy A. Lee of the Brookings 
Institution showed the historical significance of the Ch.cago grain ele- 
vators and indicated some of their important effects or: economic life. 
Miss Alice M. Christensen dealt with "Agricultural Pressure and Gov- 
ernment Response, 1917-1929”. She placed the beginning of a vigorous 
and continuous agricultural pressure in 1919-1920, when the American 
farmer, “at the sudden end of a steady period of prospezity, which had 
been capped by the wartime boom, found a mouthpiece in the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation". 

In the past we have had American histories and Caradian histories. 
We are now to have, in the series of studies prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Division of Economics and History of the Cernegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, the first volume of which has appeared, a 
raultiple-volume Canadian-American history. Its keynote is the hyphen 
considered as a conjunctive, not a disjunctive, symbol, and this was the 
keynote of a session at Providence on Canadian-American Relations. 
Professor Marcus L. Hansen, discussing “The Westward Movement as 
a Factor in Canadian-American Population Relations", pointed out that 
this movement, which he regarded as the most significant fact in the 
history of both countries, was an experience which they had in common. 
One current in that movement followed a geographical route which was 
sometimes north and sometimes south of the international boundary, 
and this human thread, weaving in and out, bound together in their 
social institutions areas which had been uanaturally separated polit- 
ically. “The westward moving pioneers were not foreigners entering a 
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strange land. There was, in fact, no distinction between Yankee and 
Canadian." Professor Harold A. Innis concluded a long and detailed 
paper on “Economic Factors in the History of Canadian-American Re- 
lations", which does not permit of summarization here, by suggesting 
that the United States and Canada would do well to give considera- 
tion to the probable effects of their respective policies and measures on 
each other. Professor Chester Martin took as his subject "The United 
States and Canadian Nationality". Referring to the piecemeal achieve- 
ment of Canadian nationality, he dwelt upon the importance of Amer- 
ican influences at every stage of its development. The ideal of inter- 
national peace and the “good neighbor" policy might have effects upon 
historical interpretation no less distorting than those that have in the 
past accompanied inflated nationalism and international hostility, and 
it was historically desirable to recall, as Professor Martin's paper did, 
that the hyphen between the two North American countries has not 
always been conjunctive. 

“America’s Entry into the World War: Twenty Years of Interpreta- 
tion” was the topic at the session on American Diplomatic History. 


Our desire to keep out of future wars has led to animated discussion of 


why we entered the last one, and the events of twenty years ago are 
being examined for the very practical purpose of learning from history 
how to chart our course in the event of another general European con- 
flict. Professor McGrane, who preserted the only paper given at this 
session, sagely observed that when peace and war are at stake, “we 
cannot afford the luxury of bad history”, though his survey indicated that 
we have had a great deal of it on this theme. Was it our desire to pre- 
serve free institutions that explains why we went to war in 1917, or 
the German submarine warfare, or the pressure of special interests, or 
Allied propaganda? The list of possible “causes” could be extended 
indefinitely. The safe conclusion was reached that there was no single 
or simple cause, but, rather, many influences. Economic factors were 
not negligible, but this does not mean that the United States was “sand- 
bagged” into the war by bankers. Professor Bemis and Mr. Harley A. 
Notter, who has been assisting Ray Stannard Baker in his work on 
Woodrow Wilson, took part in an inzeresting discussion. The former, 
after dismissing the possibility of establishing unique causes in history, 
szid that our neutrality legislation of 1935-1936 indicates that cooler 
reflection has suggested mistakes in American diplomacy and policy 
twenty years ago. If, with the experience that has been gained during 
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the last twenty years, we had to “do it over again”, he believed that our 
policy would be different in a number of particulars, such as the pro- 
hibition of the export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war- 
fare, the withdrawal of protection from United States citizens on 
belligerent ships, the outlawing of loans and credits by United States 
citizens to belligerent powers, the denial to armed merchant ships of 
the use of American ports. He suggested historical investigation to 
determine whether and to what extent such policies had been proposed 
and considered by the administration and by Congress twenty years 
agp. Mr. Notter, on the basis of a forthcoming monograph and of his 
study of President Wilson’s papers, emphasized the President’s cooling 
toward the Allies in 1916, after the British rejection of the House- 
Grey memorandum, and stressed the significance of the Russian Revo- 
lution as crystallizing his decision for war. Professor William T. 
Langer made an observation at the conference on Modern European 
History that is as applicable to American as to European diplomatic 
history when he said that too much attention is being paid to diplo- 
matic documents and not enough to the domestic conditions of which 
international affairs are usually the outgrowth. 

The session on the Far East was opened with a paper that dealt 
with a small beginning of a great development. In “Europe as seen 
through the Eyes of the First Chinese Mission of Investigation” Pro- 
fessor Knight Biggerstaff credited this mission, which was, appointed 
in 1866, with having made an important contribution to the introduc- 
tion into China of ideas that were to become the leavening factor in a 
revolution in which a new China would be born. The paper was based 
mainly on diaries written by members of the mission, in which they re- 
corded their impressions of the European countries they visited. Dis- 
cussion brought out a significant contrast between early Chinese and 
Japanese missions to the West. In Japan the missions consisted of high- 
ranking officials, who returned to hold important positions in the gov- 
ernment, in which they could carry out reforms based upon informa- 
tion gained while they were abroad, but in China this was not the case. 
Moreover, Japanese students returning from Western countries were 


given opportunities for early advancement in the civil service, con- ^ 


trary to the practice in China. These conditions may help to explain 
the contrasting rates of modernization in the two countries. 

The popular notion that the Chinese are pacifists is based upon the 
pacifistic teachings of Chinese philosophers, but it is not supported by 
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the known facts of Chinese history, as was made clear by Dr. 
Charles S. Gardner in a paper entitled “The Emergence of Military 
Leadership in China: An Historical View”. He concluded that the 
Chinese have shown themselves to be bellicose whenever it suited their 
interests, that although occasions for foreign war have been relatively 
few, the Chinese have shown marked aptitude in its prosecution, and 
that military leaders have seldom been wanting. 

A paper on “Diplomatic Aspects of American Intervention in 
Siberia, 1918-1920" aroused animated discussion. The writer, Dr. 
Leonid I. Strakhovsky, advanced opinions on a number of matters at 
variance with those that have been commonly accepted. The paper was 
long and cannot be even summarized here. The writer had not been 
able to secure access to all pertinent archive materials, and in the dis- 
cussion on his paper his conclusions were disputed at several points. It 
was felt, however, that he had ‘made a significant contribution to a 
better understanding of an episode that has not received adequate in- 

estigation. Dr. Strakhovsky read a personal letter which he had re- 
ceived from Newton D. Baker, contzining the substance of verbal in- 
structions which Mr. Baker had given to General Graves before the 
latter left for Siberia. 

Medicine predominated at a joint session of the Association with the 
History of Science Society. Lieutenant Colonel Edgar Erskine Hume, 
Medical Corps, U.S.A., gave an account of "The History and Work of 
the Army Medical Library", which had celebrated the centenary of its 
foundation in November. This library contains the largest collection 
of medical literature in the world, including many manuscripts of his- 
torical importance. Colonel Hume emphasized the importance of the 
library's Index Catalogue, which includes "every worthwhile article in 
every issue of every journal of every country in every language". A 
comparison of this library with the Law Library of Congress suggests, 
he said, the advantages of allowing a specialized library to develop 
along its own lines, unhampered by being a department of a great gen- 
eral library. Four other papers were read at this session. One of them, 
“New Light oa Reverend Thomas Thacher’s 4 Brief Rule" by Mr. 
Henry R. Viets, dealt with the earliest medical document to be pub- 
lished in this country. | 

The teaching of *istory received considerable attention. At the din- 
ner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association Professor W. 'T. 
Root, speaking on “The Historian zs Teacher”, stressed the ideal of 
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service to humanity and took the view that the diffusioa of knowledge 
is as important as its increase and that more attention skould be paid to 
the improvement of teaching. There is no doubt a great deal of bad 
teaching in our colleges and universities on the part of persons inter- 
ested primarily in research, but a research-teaching dichotomy of the 
historian’s function has its dangers for teaching, though Professor Root 
did not touch upon that aspect of the matter. The possibilities of a 
wider diffusion of historical knowledge by means of the radio and other 
agencies were enlarged upon by the executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Professor Conyers Read, in his resort presented at the business 
meeting! 

The Association held a joint luncheon conference and a joint ses- 
sion with the National Council for the Social Studies. The two papers 
read at the conference, Professor Erling M. Hunt’s on ‘ The Spirit and 
Letter of Scholarship” and Mr. Howard B. Wilder’s on “Progress in 
Social Studies Textbooks”, will appear in later issues of Social Education. 
At the joint session Mr. Tyler Kepner described "Ihe Dilemma of the 
Secondary-School Social-Studies Teacher”, and Mr. Julius E. Warren 
spoke on “The Viewpoint of a Superintendent”. Both of these papers 
have been published in Social Education, the first in February and the 
second in April. Professor Harold Rugg of Teachers College, answering 
the question “Has History been Overworked?", said a good word for 
the Clio he knows. It was apparent, however, that she is only a superior 
sort of secretary, who never forgets her place. He finds her very useful 
in taking telephone calls, filing newspaper clippings, facilitating gen- 
erally his contacts with the world around him, and making it more 
orderly and intelligible to him than it would be without her. But she is 
emphatically not the lady whom Ranke loved and wooed for her own . 
sake. | . 

THE EDITORS. 


1 For the Report of the Executive Secretary and a list of officers and committees of 
the Association, see the Historical News section below: 


THE SHIELD SIGNAL AT MARATHON 


Tur accounts of the battle of Marathon given by the ancient authori- 
ties are meager and conflicting." Outside Herodotus the amount of 
reliable evidence is very small? The ancient authority next to Herodotus 
in value is Nepos, whose account, in his life of Miltiades, seems to be 
derived from a source now lost and may come from Ephorus? Other- 
wise, ancient literature contains only scattered references to the battle, 
among which may be mentioned Pluiarch’s brief account in his life of 
Aristides, Pausanias’s description of the picture of the battle in the Stoa 
Pcecile *, and Suidas's explanation of a proverb, by which, in the words 
of Macan, “one new grain of gold is added to the circle of tradition"? 
The account in Herodotus, our bést authority, is marred by brevity and 
the absence of topographical detail, in striking contrast to his descriptions 
of other battles, such as Thermopylae and Plataea. It suffers also from 
the historian’s lack of information as to the motives of those in command 
and from a want of experience in strategy and tactics that leads him to 
describe all battles “from the point of view of the soldier in the ranks, 
not that of the officer in command”.® Hence his mistakes are liable to 
be found chiefly in "the sequences and synchronisms" of his story.’ 
Nevertheless, the text of Herodotus must be the starting point for any 
attempt to clear up the difficulties in Fis account of the battle, and every 
solution proposed must be consistent with the statements of his narrative. 
With these points in mind, therefore, and within the limits of the 
canons laid down by Macan for reconstructing the account of the battle 
of Marathon? it is the object of this paper to suggest that the Persians, 

1 “Marathon, perhaps the most important battle in antiquity, is the least accurately 
described." S. Casson, “Cornelius Nepos: Some Further Notes", Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, XL (1920), 43. 

2 G. B. Grundy, The Great Persian War (London, 1901), p. 55 n. 

3 R. W. Macan, Herodotus, IV-VI (London, 1895), II, 206, 236. 

41, xv, 3. 

5 Suidas, s.v. yœoig Utxstz; Macan, II, 230-232. 

8 W. W. How, "Cornelius Nepos on Marathon and Paros", Jour. Hell. Stud., XXXIX 
(1919), 57; Grundy, pp. 156, 163-165, 579. 

TJ. A. R. Munro, in the Cambridge Ancient History, IV, 236. 

8T, The strategy, tactics, and so forth, recorded, or to be suggested, must be recon- 
ciled with and determined by the topography. II. The text of Herodotus must be taken 
as the primary and most authoritative description of the battle and all the operations 
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having failed to induce the Athenians by means of cavalry assaults to 
leave a sheltered position and accept battle in the plain, re-embarked a 
part of their forces including the cavalry, and that it was a signal from 
an Athenian outpost informing Miltiades of the Persian movement that 
indicated to him the opportune momen: for attack. 

Only Herodotus and Suidas mention a signal in the course of the 
battle, and Herodotus alone says that it was the flash of a shield? His 
statement is unusually positive? He first reports the story from an 
Athenian source that the Alcmaeonidae, a noble Athenian family, be- 


cause they desired that their city "should be under the Barbarians and 


under Hippias”, contrived the design with the Persians that the in- 


connected therewith. . . . IIl. No theory can be satisfactory which fails to account for 
the assumption of the offensive by the Athenians at a particular moment. IV. No theory 
can be satisfactory which involves gross inconsequence, or improbability, from a military 
or strategic point of view." Macan, II, 236 f. , 

9? *And an accusation became current among the Athenians to the effect that they 
[the Persians] formed this design by contrivance of the Alemaconidae; for these, it was 
said, having concerted matters with the Persians, displayed to them a shield when they 
had now embarked in their ships"; “Now it is a cause of wonder to me, and I do not 
accept the report, that the Alcmaeonidae could ever have displayed to the Persians a 
shield by a previous understanding, with the desire that the Athenians should be under 
the Barbarians and under Hippias”; “this is a cause of wonder to me, and I do not admit 
the accusation that these were they who displayed the shield"; ‘it is not reasonable to 
suppose that by them a shield should have been displayed for any such purpose". Herodo- 
tus, VI, 115, 121, 123, 124. All translations of Herodotus quoted in this paper are taken 
from G. C. Macaulay's translation (London, 1904). 

10 Gvedéxdy èv yao doxig, xal totto oUx fot. dAAoc sinctv: &yévgvo ydo’ Oc 
uévtot fjv 6 avadéEac, oUx Éxo MQDGWTEOW Einelv tovtov. "A shield was displayed 
however; that cannot be denied, for it was done: but as to who it was who displayed it, I 
am not able to say more than this.” Ibid., VI, 124. Some modern authorities reject the 
whole story of the shield signal. Hans Delbrück (Ferserkriege, Berlin, 1887, pp. 60 f.) and 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Aristoteles und Athen, Berlin, 1893, II, 85) con- 
sider it an invention of the excited imagination of the Athenian soldiers. It has been 
pointed out, however, that it is not “victorious but vanquished armies which imagine 
treason in this way” (W. W. How and J. Wells, 4 Commentary on Herodotus, Oxford, 
1912, II, 116). T. R. Glover, comparing it with the spy stories of World War days, calls 
it “a thrilling story, useful in political strife, but quite probably untrue” (Herodotus, 
Berkeley, 1924, pp. 240 f. and n. 25). It is difficult to evade the explicit statement of 
Herodotus. No one apparently has questioned Herodotus, VI, 115 (the report of the 
shield signal} on textual grounds. Some have questioned the authenticity of VI, 121-124 
(the defense of the Alcmaeonidae), but Macan accepts all except c. 122, which has no 
bearing on the shield incident, although he thinks that from internal evidence c. 124 
may be open to suspicion (Macan, II, 165 n. 1). Macan (II, 168), Grundy (p. 191) and 
Munro (Cam. Anc. Hist., IV, 249), among others, regard the shield signal'as a historical 
fact. 

11 The son and successor of the tyrant Pisistratus. He had taken refuge with the 
Persians when he had been driven out of Athens some years before this. 
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vaders should sail round Sunium with the object of arriving at Athens 
before the Athenian army. Although he distinctly rejects the charge 
that the Alcmaeonidae displayed the shield, he does not deny the other 
details of the story—the Persian plan tc sail round to Phalerum and the 
display of the shield when the Persians “were already embarked in their 
ships". He then reasserts the occurrence of the shield incident, adding 
that it "cannot be denied, for it was done", and, obviously at a loss to 
give the signal a meaning, states that he does not know who displayed 
the shield. It is important to note that Herodotus does not tell where the 
signal was displayed, whether the Persians saw it and acted upon the 
information it conveyed, or when, relative to the other events of the 
battle, it was given. 

It might be inferred from the position of the shield incident in the 
account of the battle that Herodotus understood that the signal was 
made following the Persian embdrkation after the battle. Aside from 
the improbability, which practically amounts to an impossibility, that a 
defeated army could embark in broad day in the presence of a victorious 
enemy, a careful reading of the text shows that Herodotus could have 
intended no such inference. The words immediately preceding the shield 
story are "they [the Persians] sailed round Sunium, purposing to arrive 
at the city before the Athenians".? Directly after the sentence on the 
shield signal, the narrative is resumed with the words, “These then, I 
say, were sailing round Sunium”. This is a formula that Herodotus 
frequently employs to indicate that a break has been made in the narra- 
tive for the sake of a digression. Besides, if the text follows a strict 
chronological order, it would indicate tnat the signal was given at a time 
when the Persians were on the point of sailing, and that they then, not- 
withstanding the signal and their purpose “to arrive at the city before 
the Athenians”, stopped at an island ten miles out of their course to pick 
up prisoners. Moreover, Herodotus clearly implies that the hurried 
march of the Athenians to the relief of the city was simultaneous with 
the voyage of the Persians round the cape? Furthermore, the fact that 
the Athenians succeeded in capturing only seven ships indicates that most 


12 The complete statements are: “Seven of che ships the Athenians got possession of 
in this manner, but with the rest the Barbarians pushed off from land, and after taking 
the captives from Eretria off the island where they had left them, they sailed round 
Sunium, purposing to arrive at the city before the Athenians”. “These then, I say, were 
sailing round Sunium; and meanwhile the Athenians came to the rescue back to the city 
as speedily as they could, and they arrived there before the Barbarians came". Herodotus, 
VI, 115, 116. 

13 The particles that Herodotus uses show that the two clauses are correlative. The 
verb in each clause is in the imperfect tense, indicating continuing action. 
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of the troops whom the Persians had intended to embark were probably ` 
on board before the battle began, as it was the custom of the ancients to 
beach their ships for embarkation and disembarkation.* We have here, . 
in fact, one of those errors in sequence into which Herodotus fell because 
of his failure.to grasp the tactical details of a battle. By the time when 
he wrote, the story of the shield signal apparently had been twisted into 
an accusation against the Alcmaeonidae by their political opponents. 
He nghtly rejected as false the imputation of the shield signal to the 
Alcmaeonidae, but he failed to see the true meaning of the incident 
which formed the basis of the charge. | 

The device of the shield signal is mentioned again in Greek history. 

At the battle of Aegospotami, some eighty-five years after Marathon, an 
interval not too long to warrant the assumption that tactics had not 
materially changed, Lysander used this meeas to indicate the auspicious 
moment for attack. With a fleet that had suffered a bad defeat the year 
before, he found himself confronted by a superior Athenian fleet that 
for four days had boldly challenged him to fight. Each day as the 
Athenians retired to their base, Lysander sent his fastest scout ships to 
observe their movements and, meanwhile, kept the rest of his men in 
readiness on their ships until the scouts had reported. The Athenians 
grew steadily more careless of the danger, "despising Lysander because 
‘he did not put out against them”. Accordingly, the Spartan ordered his 
scouts on the fifth day to sail back only to the middle of the strait i£ 
they found the Athenians off their guard and there to raise a shield. 
When this was done, he immediately gave the signal for his ships to sail 
at their utmost speed and so was able to annihilate the Athenian fleet." 
The parallel with the battle of Marathon is instructive. Lysander’s 
- force was inferior in numbers and morale. The shield signal marked 
the critical moment for attack, which, seized with all possible speed in 
order to lose none of the advantage of surprise, gave overwhelming 
victory. 

14 Munro obviates the difficulty of the “belated signal" by suggesting that the Persian 
forces were divided and that the signal bore a message for Artaphernes, who was on his 
way from Eretria. (Cam. Anc. Hist., IV, 249). The division of the Persian expedition is 
a shrewd deduction from the general situation. Herodotus, however, does not mention it. 
He implies indeed the contrary (VI, 102). The incident of Datis's dream and the return 

of the statue stolen from Delium (VI, 118) also implies that Datis was in command 
before Eretria, unless he raided Delium from Marathon, although that town lay across the 
strait from Eretria, or unless he ordered the restoration of some of Artaphernes’s spoils. 

15 Xenophon, Hellenica, Yl, i, 20-25, 27, 28; Plutarch (Lysander, 10, 11) adds a 
few details. 
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“The Greek army at Marathon was weaker than the Persian. A note 
of anxiety about its ability to cope with the invader runs through the 
whole of Herodotus’s account ‘of the campaign. The Persians far ex- 
ceeded the Greeks in numbers. They almost certainly had a body of 
cavalry, and they were probably superior “in organization and in the 
technical side of war”.’® The Greeks had no cavalry, and the unsup- 
ported hoplite, who was unprovided with a missile, was almost helpless 
on the plain against such a force as the Persians brought," Discussion 
in Athens, as at Marathon, seems to have centered in the question where 
the sort of army that the Athenians could put in the field might meet 
the enemy with the best prospects of success. What was needed was a 
position protected by hills on flank and rear, where the superior numbers 
and cavalry of the Persians would not avail, and where the Greeks might 
strike a decisive blow if by chance the cavalry or part of the enemy's 
force should be absent. ^ ` : 

For the Greeks, the cavalry with the Persian army constituted a 
formidable danger, since no hoplite force could accept battle in the plain 
without ‘risk of encirclement. Hence Herodotus's failure to mention 
cavalry in the battle or to tell what became of them, after stating that 
they were part of the expedition, is one of his most striking omissions. 
When the army assembled in Cilicia, he says, the Persians placed their 
horses upon vessels provided for the purpose by the explicit orders of 
Darius. They disembarked them at Eretria, and upon its fall, guided by 
Hippias, they came to Marathon, “since it was the mest convenient place 
in Attica for horsemen to act”. Herodatus, thereafter, does not mention 
cavalry except to remark that the Persians were amazed that the 
Athenians attacked without the support of horsemen or archers.? In 
failing to do so, Herodotus is probably but reflecting his sources, which 
did not report cavalry in the battle because they actually were not there, 
while he fails to explain their absence because he did not understand 
the part that the shield signal played in the Greek tactics. ‘The interpre- 
tation of his silence as meaning that the Persians had no cavalry in the 
battle is consistent with his account of the conflict. It is improbable that 
the Athenians would have run as far as they did onto the plain in the 
face of Persian cavalry or that the Athenians and Plataeans could have 


16 W. W. How, "Arms, Tactics and Strategy in the Persian War", jour. Hell. Stud., 
XLIH (1923), 120. ; 

1T Ibid., pp. 11G, 122. 

18 Thid., p. 122. 

19 VI, 48, 95, ror, 102, 112. 
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overwhelmed the Persian wings before turning on the center,?? if the 
Persians were following the customary practice of the ancients in massing 
the horsemen on the wings. Moreover, Pausanias's description of the 
picture in the Stoa Poecile, which portrayed the battle at its height, 
contains no reference to Persian horsemen.” 

: On the other hand, the account of the battle which Nepos gives 
introduces the cavalry.” The two descriptions of the engagement, how- 
ever, are not irreconcilable. *Marathon and Plataea", it has been said, 
“mutually illustrate each other",?* and the Persian use of cavalry in the 
preliminaries of a battle appears in the account of the skirmishing before 
Plataea,” where the function of the horsemen was to harass the enemy 
by cutting him off from water and supplies, to test his mettle and 
strength, and to force him, if possible, to accept battle under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. Nepos, it would seem, confused the early, defen- 
sive, phase of the Greek campaign with the main battle. He places the 
camp of the Athenians in a strong defensive position, protected by moun- 
tains and a tract of trees.” There Datis, “relying upon his numbers", 
attacked them on the day after their arrival, his object being to prevent 
Miltiades from consolidating his position, to seize command of the 
passes," which he had either neglected to take or had had no time to 


20 Herodotus, VI, 113. 

21 J, Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder, IV (Berlin, 1924), 11, 13. 

221, xv, 3. ' 

23 Miltiades, c. 5. 

24 Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums, I (Stuttgart, 1901), 334, accepting the 
observation of H., Delbrück, “Perserkriege und Burgunderkriege", Historische Zeitschrift, 
LXV (1890), 465. 

25 Herodotus, IX, 40, 49, 50. 

26] have followed here the reading suggested by M. Cary, “Cornelius Nepos on 
Marathon", Jour. Hell. Stud., XL (1920), 206-207. His reading is confirmed by the 
military practice of the time of the battle. In telling of the fight between the Thessalian 
horsemen of Hippias and the Spartans (511 B. C.), Herodotus says (V, 63), "they cut 
down the trees in the plain of Phaleron and made this district fit for horsemen to ride 
over, and after that they sent the cavalry to attack the enemy's camp". Thus, cutting the 
trees and "strewing logs about the battlefield" would not “neutralize” the presence of 
cavalry, as Macan suggests (II, 207), but would, on the contrary, lay the position open to 
cavalry attacks. “It is probable that the olive-trees were chiefly situated in the two valleys, 
where some are still growing" (Leake, on the Demi of Attica, Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, 1829, Il, 162, cited in Grote, History of Greece, Everyman edition, 
V, 59 n. 1; cf. also Cary, cited above). The epitaph of Aeschylus quoted by Pausanias 
(I, xiv, 5) declares that the grove at Marathon has witnesses of his valor. Could we take 
&Acoc in its original sense of a “wood” and believe that Aeschylus was in this part of 
the battle? 

27 V. Campe, De Pugna Marathonta (Greifswald, 1867), pp. 21, 59. 
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occupy owing to the promptness with which the Greeks had arrived, 
or io provoke Miltiades to abandon his shelter and meet him in the plain. 
Although the tradition is strong that the Greeks took the offensive in 
the battle,” their tactics throughout almost all Nepos’s account appear 
to have been entirely defensive. Nepos seems to have telescoped the 
preliminary cavalry skirmishes into the events of the main battle. This 
is indicated when he says, in speaking of the defeated Persians, they "did 
not make for their camp but their ships". During the early days of the 
campaign, when the Greeks remained on the defensive, the Persians 
naturally retired to their camp. On the day of the battle they were driven 
to their ships. Herodotus records no engagements before the main battle, 
but his account allows an interval of several days,” during which the 
armies were confronting each other and Miltiades was waiting for “his 
. own turn to command".?? The cavalry fighting which Nepos reports 
evidently occurred on these days. ' 

The story of the presence of horsemen at Marathon lived long in 
tradition. It has been said that "even a false anecdote to pass current at 
all must have a kind of truth, a certain degree of probability"?! and 
confirmation of the preliminary cavalrv skirmishes is found in the report 
of Pausanias that, in his day, “at Marathon every night you can hear 
horses neighing and men fighting”, and that “above the lake are the 
stone stables of Artaphernes’ horses and marks of his tent on the rocks”.*? 

The display of the shield signal seems to have marked the moment 
of change from the defensive to the offensive on the part of the Greeks. 
Herodotus gives no indication of the point from which the signal was 
flashed nor even of the direction from which it came. He merely 
repeats the story current in Athens that the Alcmaeonidae displayed a 
shield to the Persians. Suidas, however, says that the signal, which he 
does not describe, came from the "Ionians" in the Persian fleet.?? This 

28 Kromayer, IV, 6, 9. 

29 Probably eight days. Munro, Cam. Anc. Hist., IV, 243. 

30 Herodotus, VI, 108-110. 

31T. R. Glover, Herodotus (Berkeley, 1924), p. 83. 

32], xxxii, 4, 7. J. G. Frazer (Pausamiass Description of Greece, London, 1913, 


Il, 432) found "some shallow, niche-like excavations in the rock, not unlike mangers. 
It may have been these niches to which popular fancy gave the name of ‘the mangers of 


the horses of Artaphernes’ ". 

33 S.v. yoote inmeic. “When Datis was invading Attica they say the Jonians, when 
he was withdrawing, climbing trees, signaled to the Athenians that the horsemen were 
away; and Miltiades understanding their depar-ure in this manner engaged (the enemy) 
and won the victory, whence (they say) the maxim was used with a particular meaning 


of those who break up their battle-array." 
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detail, therefore, seems to fix the direction of the signal as from the sea 
and not, as has been generally assumed, from the side of the land. It is 
highly improbable, however, that Ionians, who may have formed a 
contingent of the Persian fleet, could have made the signal. Such an 
occurrence implies treachery in the Persian expedition, for which there 
is no evidence, and prearrangement witn Miltiades by oral or written 
communication, much more difficult for traitors on the Persian fleet to 
contrive than it would have been for traitors in Athens seeking to reach 
the Persian leaders. The climbing of trees would have been of no ma- 
terial advantage in signaling over so great a distance and would, at the 
same time, surely have attracted the attention of some of the Persians 
and given the scheme away. Moreover, if Miltiades wished to be in- 
formed of the departure of the horsemen, the meaning attributed to the 
signal, he obviously increased his difficulues by seeking the information 
from lonians in the Persian fleet when such an event would have been 
evident to his own scouts. It is generally assumed, in order to allow time 
for the Athenian army to return to the city on the day of the battle, 
that the fight occurred early in the morning. If this is correct, the signal, 
particularly if it were the flash of a shield, could not have been given 
from the sea when the sun was rising. The flash could not have been 
seen by the Greeks with the sun behind the signal. But such a signal 
could readily have been seen from the Greek encampment in the foot- 
hills of the mountains,** if it were flashed by scouts from the high 
bastion of Agrieliki, which encloses the plain of Marathon on the south 
and at its extremity overlooks the bay. The general direction of the 
signal would suggest that it came from a height toward the sea. Suidas's 
story seems to preserve the tradition of an Ionian claim to a share of the 
glory of repelling the invader, set up in later times, by declaring that the 
signal which precipitated Miltiades's successful attack actually came from 
patriotic Greeks compelled to serve in the Persian ranks. 

The Persians were departing when the signal came. But they 
clearly had expected to fight when they landed at Marathon. Guided 


34 Nepos, Miltiades, c. 5. Cf. Casson, Jour. Hell, Stud., XL, 44; Kromayer, IV, 6, 19: 
Munro, Cam. Anc. Hist., IV, 241 f. G. Sotiriades believes that he has found the site of 
the Athenian encampment near a spring on the lower northern slope of Agrielik: (E. P. 
Blegen, "News Items from Athens", American journal of Archaeology, XL (1936), 
263 É). 

35 The two sources that mention the signal agree regarding this. Suidas states that 
it was given when Datis was withdrawing, and Herodotus says that it was made when 
the Persians “had now embarked in their ships". 
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by Hippias, they had deposited the captives from Eretria on Aeglea, a 
small islard off the Euboean coast, that they might not be hampered by 
prisoners, and had moved on to Marathon so that they could use their 
cavalry. There they disembarked, and Hippias "disposed them in their 
places".59 The “masterly inactivity” of the Athenians, however, “reduced 
the Persians to a stalemate"?" For perhaps eight days Datis fruitlessly 
tried to induce Miltiades to abandon his position and fight in the plain, 
for his numbers were ineffective against a determined enemy so placed, 
and, without disposing of the Athenian army and gaining command of 
the passes, it was hopeless to attempt a movement by land upon the city. 
Whatever the merits or demerits of the Athenian position, the Persians 
showed bv their attempt to move by sea that they believed that the sea 
route presented fewer difficulties than the march by land. Meanwhile, 
every day brought nearer the arrival of Spartan reinforcements for the 
Athenians. Datis was probably irttormed of Miltiades's expectations and 
may have known that the Spartans were only awaiting the full moon? 
But in any case he could readily have assumed their eventual coming, 
for the Spartans, like the Athenians, had put to death the heralds of 
Darius when they came to demand “earth and water"? It is possible 
also that the Persians were threatened with a shortage of water, for this 
was toward the end of the dry season, and the watercourses were nearly 
empty.?? 

The Persians, therefore, having lost several days in fruitless efforts to 
obtain a decision at Marathon and wishing to settle the issue of the 
campaign. if possible, before the arrival of the Spartans,“ which, they 
probably felt, grew daily more imminent, doubtless resolved to re-embark 
the greater part of their army for a direct assault upon Athens, where 

36 Herodotus, VI, 102, 107. When Herodotus states that the Persian ships lay off 
Phalerum (VI, 116) he is careful to use words that have no ambiguity. He describes the 
landing at Marathon with the usual words for coming to shore. Not all the fleet may 
have been beached at once. Part may have been anchored in the deeper water in the 
northern portion of the bay (Campe, p. 58). It is inconceivable that the Persians should 
have kept horses, if they had brought them, in the cramped quarters of ancient ships 
any longer than was absolutely necessary. 

3 Macan, II, 246; Grundy, p. 192. 

38 Herodotus, VI, 106, 107. 

39 Ibid., VI, 48, 49, 94; VII, 133-137. 

40 F, Maurice, “The Campaign of Marathon", Jour. Hell. Stud., LIT (1932), 21. 
Besides, "the waste water which reaches the sea is unfit for use". (Mediterranean Pilot, 
Hydrographic Office, No. 154, 2d ed., Washington, 1925, and suppl, 1935, IV, 123). 
Cf. Pausanias, 1, xxxii, 7. The water near the sea was brackish. 

41 Nepos, Miltiades, c. 5. 
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for prompt success they might count on the help of friends in the city, 
emboldened by their presence and the absence of Miltiades. It was 
necessary, then, to provide a containing force to cover the embarkation, 
to save the camp at least,?? if Miltiades should attack, and, in any event, 
to prevent the Athenians from arriving at Athens in time to defend 
the city. The Persians and Sacans, the best troops in the expedition, 
would be selected as a matter of course for this important task.4* The 
cavalry that had proved ineffective under the conditions at Marathon 
would be far less useful for the defensive work of the containing force 
than for a dash upon Athens or for the repulse of the Spartans if they 
should appear in Attica.” Datis, wrongly attributing the inactivity of 
Miltiades to timidity rather than prudence, seems to have believed that 
he could safely divide his forces, for, he probably thought, the fight at 
Marathon, if there should be one, would be a minor aifair.*$ The night 
would be the natural time for embarkation, in order to escape the notice 
of the Greeks as long as possible, and the horses would be embarked 
first, “a very slow and difficult business”. As it was probably the night 
after the full moon,** there was light enough to work with speed but 
not enough to betray with certainty to distant Athenian scouts what 


was going on. Meanwhile, Miltiades, we may suppose, unable to . 
8 , ppose, 


42 Plutarch (Aristides, c. 5) mentions the riches in the Persian camp, and Pausanias 
(X, xi, 5) saw the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi which had been dedicated out 
of the spoils at Marathon. 

43 P. K. Baillie Reynolds, “The Shield Signal at the Battle of Marathon", Jour, Hell. 
Stud., XLIX (1929), 103-104. 

44 Herodotus, VI, 113; Grote, V, 60. 

45 Munro, Cam. Anc. Hist., IV, 245-246. 

46 None of the Persian commanders was killed in the battle. The feeling that Datis 
ought to have been in personal command of his troops and have fallen there is indicated by 
the fact that the Persian sources of Ctesias "rather emphatically dwelt upon" his alleged 
death at Marathon (Grote, V, 63 n. 1). 

47 Maurice, Jour. Hell. Stud., LII, 17. 

48 The Spartans, leaving home as soon as the moon was full, arrived in Athens on 
the third day to find that the battle had been fought the day before and that the Per- 
sians after hovering a few hours off Phalerum had already sailed for Asia (Herodotus, 
VI, 120; Plato, Laws, III, 698e). The Spartans must have arrived very soon after the 
' battle. If they had had news of the victory before they left Sparta, they would not have 
started, and if they had heard it before they had covered most of the distance, they 
probably would have turned back. 

49 Professor G. Van Biesbroeck of Yerkes Observatory was kind enough to compute 
for me from the tables of Neugebauer the times c£ moonrise and moonset and sunrise 
and sunset for the dates suggested by Munro, September 21, 491 B. C. (Cam. Ane. Hist., 
IV, 245 and note) and How and Wells, September 12, 490 B. C. (IL, 109). In each 
case there was only a short interval between sunset and moonrise. As sunrise occurred an 
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observe the movements of the Persians from his camp at the base of the 
mountains and compelled with a single small army to guard all the 
exits from the plain, had set outposts on the heights, which were too 
steep and too nearly waterless to serve as sites for a camp, with instruc- 
tions to report instantly any sign that the Persians were about to move 
by land or by sea. To discover them already standing out to sea would 
tell him that they were probably moving on Athens, but the news would 
come too late to give him the indispensable advantage of taking them 
in the act of embarking. Any unusual activity at night observed in the 
Persian encampment would doubtless have been reported to Miltiades. 
But its significance, however rightly guessed, required swift confirma- 
tion at daybreak to ensure that the appropriate action be taken. Hence, 
the flashing of a shield would have served either to notify Miltiades 
that the auspicious moment had arrived or to confirm a previous mes- 
sage of anticipation. i 

The scene on the morning of the buts may readily be imagined. 
Dawn comes quickly in the latitude of Greece, and when the sun rose 
an Athenian scout saw on the bay below him the Persian expedition 
almost ready to sail. The last ships were being loaded along the 
beach, while the rest lay awaiting only daylight and the early morning 
lull between land breeze and sea breeze to be assured of a safe passage 
round the “foul and rocky southwestern point of the bay" on the route 
to Athens.” The night had been too short for the full accomplishment 
of the Persian plans. This, the scout doubtless knew, was the moment 
for which Miltiades had waited, and he flashed the signal with his 
shield, “Now is the time". Instantly Miltiades seized the offensive. 
Marshaling his men at the mouth o£ a valley between the foothills, he 
extended the line to equal that of the Persians drawn up to cover 
the embarkation * and let his men go “at a run to attack the Bar- 
barians", a charge that went down in tradition as the notable incident 
of the battle9? Whether or not the Athenians charged the full mile is 


hour or more before moonset, the sinking moon did not cast the shadow of the Pentelicus 
range across the plain. 'The Greek skies are normally cloudless during the month of 
September. 

50 Mediterranean Pilot, IV, 37-38, 122; Herodotus, VI, 115. 

51 Meyer (III, 333) points out that the Persians must have been drawn up first, since 
Miltiades was able to estimate the length of their line. 

52 Herodotus mentions the circumstance three times in VI, 112. The word åneiðnoav, 
“were discharged” or "released", as of a missile held under tension, is noteworthy. The 
parallel suggested by this figure of speech with the action of Lysander at Aegospotami 
is striking. 
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not of great importance. The significant point is that speed was of the 
greatest consequence. How great was the urgency for speed is shown by 
the fact that the Athenians, to a great degree, failed to hinder the 
embarkation of the Persians and, in spite of all their efforts, succeeded 
in capturing only seven ships. Miltiades, it seems reasonable to suppose, 
feared that his great opportunity was about to slip from his grasp, and 
that he would be compelled to meet an attempt of the Persians to land 
in force before Athens with possible treachery in, the citv behind him. 

The headlong attack seems to have taken the Persians by surprise. 
Herodotus says that "in their minds they charged the Athenians with 
madness which must be fatal, seeing that they were few and yet were 
pressing forwards at a run, having neither cavalry nor archers” ”* His 
notion of the thoughts of the Persians raust have been an inference 
from the accounts of Athenian veterans, who may have observed both 
astonishment and alarm in the Persian tanks. Astonishment arose most 
probably from surprise at the reckless attack of an army that they had 
come to despise for its inactivity, as the Athenians later despised 
Lysander, and alarm from the knowledge chat their own horsemen, and 
perhaps their archers as well, were already on board the ships. The 
charge was probably unexpected for the reason also that their rules of 
battle did not contemplate attack without the support of cavalry or 
archers. Moreover, the meaning of the adage, “The horsemen are away”, 
as Suidas explains it, is that an army by the breaking up of its battle 
array suffers defeat through the absence, at the critical moment, of 
the arm that would have given victory. So Pausanias, describing the 
painting in the Stoa Poecile, says that he saw pictured “the Phoenician 
ships, and the Greeks slaying those of the barbarians who were scram- 
bling into them”, * for some of the fugitives from the battle, probably 
but a few, reached the beach and sought safety in the last of the depart- 
ing ships. And when he comes to Marathon he says, “It was at this 
point in Attica that the foreigners landed, were defeated in battle, and 
lost some of their vessels as they were putting off from the land" 


$3 VT, 112. - 

911, xv, 3. Phoenician ships usually made up a great part of the Persian fleet. 

99 Pausanias, I, xxxii, 3. A "panic" seems to have fallen on the Persians in the 
battle. Did this result from their surprise at the Athenian attack, which caught them 
with forces divided, or was this the service promised by Pan to Philippides as he ran to 
Sparta (Herodotus, VI, 105)? Is it not likely that the aid of Pan, a god of woodlands 
and high hills, would have been seen in the protection afforded the Athenian camp by 
mountains and trees and in the strategic advantage that came from it? 
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Datis's “only military mistake" had been “underestimating the fight- 
ing qualities of the Athenian hoplite" and consequently leaving a 
containing ferce that was too small?? He had not been hopelessly 
beaten. He probably had partisans in Athens. With their help, the 
capture of the town was still possible. He, therefore, held to his plan in 
the hope of receiving some signal or message as he lay off Phalerum. 
But it never zame, for Miltiades, too, grasping the significance of the 
direction taken by the fleet, hurried to the city, and Athens was saved.‘ 

The story of the shield signal could not have arisen from the 
error of attributing an unintended meaning to the chance flashing of 
shields on the battlefield. Aside from Herodotus's explicit statement and ` 
the circumstaatial details of his account, such an origin is very improb- 
able because -he usual random flasning of shields would have passed 
unnoticed as without significance. To be singled out for suspicion as a 
signal, the suggestion of design wouid be necessary, either the repetition 
of the same fash or the display of a shield from a conspicuous spot or 
some other striking peculiarity of the act. 

Although it has been shown that the shield signal may be explained 
without recourse to the theory that it was the work of Persian partisans 
in the city, it is necessary to admit the presence of traitors in Athens. 
The accusaticn against the Alcmaeonidae would have been absurd if 
there had been no tradition of a pro-Persian party there at the time of 
the battle. Tke Persians expected that the Athenians, like the Eretrians, 
would be betrayed by some of their leading men after a few days’ 

56 Reynolds, Jour. Hell. Stud., XLIX, 104. 

97 If an inscription recently found at Athens is correctly interpreted by its first editor, 
it is from the cerotaph erected in honor of the Athenians who fell at Marathon and was 
written shortly afzer the battle. It contains parts of two epigrams consisting of two distichs 


apiece, and was irst published by James H. Oliver, Hesperia, IL (1933), 480-494. The 
second epigram runs as follows: 


fv doa tolob cÓau[. . . . .] bór aiyuév otfoan zxoóoüs avidv àv|. . .] 
ávytaAog zxo&oct Q[. . . . . .] Gotu Pioa ILegoóv xXwapgevo[. . . .] 


The note of prevention can be detected in the words that portray Athenian reflection upon 
the victory, presimably because the defeat at Marathon was felt to have forced the 
Persians to abandon their final plan of an assault upon Athens from the sea. The mean- 
ing of the second epigram may have been: "There was in the hearts of these men courage 
indomitable, beczuse, when the enemy hastened to pass over the field by the sea, they 
halted the spearrren before the gates, and rescued the city of Athena, turning aside with 
their strength the might of the Persians”. The editor princeps, accepting a textual emen- 
dation, has replied to critics in two further articles: "The Marathon Epigrams", American 
Journal of Philotogy, LVI (1935), 193-201, and “The Monument with the Marathon 
Epigrams", Hesperia, V (1936), 225-234. 
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resistance? The speech to Callimachus that is put into the mouth of 
Miltiades clearly portrays fear of the growth of defeatist sentiment in 
the city, which, in the absence of a vigorous military policy, would play 
into the hands of leaders who were friendly to Hippias and the 
Persians”? Yet Miltiades seems to have had confidence in the loyalty 
of the troops at Marathon. He deliberately waited several days before 
risking battle, waiting perhaps for "the gods" to "grant equal condi- 
tions". "None of the sources intimates that the five generals who voted 
against Miltiades's proposal to fight or that any of the men in the ranks 
failed to fight bravely and well in the battle,** although the hoplite army 
o Athens must have included practically all able-bodied men of this 
rating ? and, therefore, practically all the men of those classes from 
which the potential leaders of a treasonable conspiracy could have come. 
It is highly improbable that any number of traitors would have been 
found only in the single tribal regimen: chosen by chance to guard 
Athens, if one had been left in reserve, or that the settlers from Euboea 
who had just escaped from the barbarians ? would have been a fertile 
recruiting ground for accomplices in a scheme to turn over the city to 
the Persians. There could have been, therefore, no organized conspiracy 
in Athens but only a few men waiting to capitalize the vacillation of 
the leaders or a defeat of the army to bring about the surrender of the 
city to the Persians. At Eretria there had been confusion of plans and 
considerable sentiment for submission from the first appearance of the 
enemy.** At Athens the success of the traitors would have depended 
upon convincing the mass of the citizens of the hopelessness of resistance. 
They could not have been sufficiently numerous themselves either to 
seize control of the city or to be confident of their ability to do more than 
open the gates to a Persian assault. 


58 The Persians, after the capture of Eretria, "sailed for the land of Attica, pressing 
on hard and supposing that the Athenians would do the same as the Eretrians had done”. 
Herodotus, VI, 102. The betrayal of Eretria is described in VI, roo, ror. 

59 "Now if we do not (fight), I expect that some great spirit of discord will fall 
upon the minds of the Athenians and so shake them that they shall go over to the Medes; 
but if we fight a battle before any unsoundness appear in any part of the Athenian people, 
then we are able to gain the victory in the fight, if the gods grant equal conditions.” 
loid., VI, 109. 

60 At least four days (Munro, Cam. Anc. Hist., IV, 244 f). 

61 Herodotus, VI, 109, 110; Grote, V, 66. 

62 Grundy, p. 171. The army comprised probably a thousand men in each of ten 
tribal regiments (Munro, Cam. Anc. Hist., IV, 239). 

63 Herodotus, VI, 100, 101. 

64 Ibid., VI, 100. 

65 The city was probably walled. How and Wells, II, 31. 
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The signal was given when the Persians had already embarked on 
their ships. The flash of a shield, answering simply “Yes” or “No” 
to a question agreed upon beforehand, could have conveyed to the 
Persians, if its message were intended for them at all, only assurance 
of help within Athens or a warning that their accomplices were help- 
less." An encouraging signal would not have been given after the battle, 
for traitors would not have committed themselves after the Persian de- 
feat, since the possibility of the Persians reaching Athens before the 
army of Miltiades then hardly existed.® It is not probable that a favor- 
able message was flashed either to Datis before the battle or “to the 
advancing victorious Artaphernes”, for the Persians made no move to 
act on it by attempting a landing at Paalerum, although success, it must 
have been evident, was still within their grasp. At Phalerum, if any- 
where, they might have looked for a welcome, if the Alcmaeonidae 
were their partisans? Even if Miltiades were already in Athens, as in 
fact he was,"* Datis, with fresh troops greatly surpassing in number the 
weary and depleted force of the Greeks,” ought to have supported the 
men in the city who had dared to promise him aid and to have retrieved, 
if possible, the repulse at Marathon. That he sailed to Phalerum at 
all indicates that he felt strong enough to assault the city if he were 


66 Herodotus, VI, 115. 

67 The difficulty of signaling with a shield in a sort of code is so great as to make it 
practically impossible. ‘The most that could be attempted with nothing but a shield 
was a bare indication that a flash was being made”, and that would have been unin- 
telligible as a warning of a sudden or unexpected emergency. To arrange the signal, the 
Persians must have been in touch with their friends in the city and must have known 
the state of affairs there. Reynolds, Jour. Hell. Stud., XLIX, 100-102. 

68 Maurice, Jour. Hell. Stud., LII, 18; Grundy, p. 192. 

99 Munro, Cam. Ane. Hist., IV, 249. Herodotus (VI, x15) says that the Persians, 
after leaving Marathon and before sailing round Sunium, stopped at an island off 
Euboea to take off the captives from Eretria. When, however, the concentration of all 
the Persian forces before Athens at the earliest possible moment was essential to the 
success of an attack upon the city, it is scarcely credible that Datis, in the face of notice 
that the conspirators in the city were ready, would have tempted fortune by stopping to 
pick up prisoners ar by sending off even a part of his fleet for that purpose. 

70 Munro, Cam. Anc. Hist., IV, 251. 

T1 Herodotus, VI, 116. 

72 Plutarch (Aristides, c. 5) states that the Athenians returned to Athens on the day 
of the battle, and Herodotus implies as much (cf. Munro, Cam. Ane. Hist., IV, 250 f.). 
The Greeks had lost 192 Athenians killed besides other casualties to the number of 
perhaps 1000. One tribal regiment had been left on the field (Plutarch, Aristides, c. 5). 
What became of ths Plataeans is nowhere stated. They had probably gone‘directly home 
(Reynolds, Jour. Kell. Stud., XLIX, 102; Munro, Cam. Anc. Hist., IV; 250 n.). The 
reinforcements from Sparta had not yet arrived (Herodotus, VI, 120): 

73 Reynolds. Jour. Hell. Stud., XLIX, 102. 
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assured of help within. He, therefore, could not have received a favorable 
message or he would have attempted to land. 

If the message, however, were a warning that the conspirators were 
helpless, why did the Persians sail round to Phalerum at all, when the 
capture of Athens with "the comparatively small punitive expedition" 
was impossible without co-operation within the city? ** Datis could have 
signaled the fleet to retire to Asia, as it sailed round Sunium, as easily as 
he did when it lay off Phalerum.’ The fact that after the defeat at 
Marathon the Persian fleet, or a detachment, stopped on its way to 
Phalerum to take "the captives from Eretria off the island where they 
had left them" *? clearly indicates that they did not expect to return to 
the waters off Marathon. It suggests that Datis anticipated that some- 
thing would happen to enable him to take Athens, the object of the 
whole campaign. It was surely off Phalerum, where they could act at 
once, that the Persians expected a signal from their friends within the 
walls. No signal was given to the Persians, or expected, at Marathon. 
But off Phalerum Datis waited for a signal that never came, and it 
never came because the conspiracy was paralyzed by news of the vic- 
tory." The conspirators, too few to accomplish anything independently, 
had kept their plans secret. Thus, no evidence was presented to the eyes 
of the Athenian people that the men who were known to be friendly 
toward the Persians had actually contemplated an overt act of treachery. 

The subsequent immunity of the conspirators is evidence that they 
made no signal whatever, for the Athenians would have been as un- 
likely to condone the sending of a negative as of an affirmative message, 
and treason would have been proved by evidence of any sort of com- 
munication with the enemy. Herodotus’s defense of the Alcmaeonidae, 
probably inspired by that house itself, has been called highly artificial 

d ifestl indng.'? Th k f the def h 
and manifestly unconvincing. e weakness of the defense, however, 
does not prove that the Alcmaeonidae displayed the shield. It merely 

74 Ibid., pp. 102 f. 

735 Cf. Herodotus, VII, 138: “he [Xerxes] embarked in a Sidonian ship . . . and he 
displayed a signal for the others to put out to sea also". 

76 Ibid., VI, 115. 

77 The extraordinary speed with which, according to Lucian's story, the news of the 
victory was dispatched to Athens is perhaps explained by the anxiety of Miltiades to 
forestall the machinations of traitors working on the alarm of the people, a fear that he 
had expressed in his speech to Callimachus (iéid., VI, 109). 

78 W, W. How, "Cornelius Nepos on Marathon and Paros", Jour, Hell. Stud., 


XXXIX (1919), 57. The criticism of the defense is summarized in Grundy, pp. 166 f. 
and How and Wells, If, 115, 359 f. 
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proves that, at the time when Herodotus wrote, the tradition of their 
friendliness toward Persia was sufficiently strong for the accusation 
to be circulated with some degree of plausibility, when the actual culprit 
was unknown.? Otherwise it would have fallen of its own weight. 
Moreover, it seems highly improbable that if the Alcmaeonidae had 
been manifest traitors, one of their number could have carried through 
a successful prosecution of Miltiades, the hero of the battle, only a few 
weeks after the victory? The Alcmaeonidae remained merely sus- 
pected, and the doubt of their treachery can readily be explained on the 
ground that a conspiracy failed to materialize and especially that they 
made no signal. No traitor was punished for displaying the shield at the 
batzle of Marathon, for none displayed it. Over a half century after the 
event Herodotus recorded, from sources hostile to the Alcmaeonidae;?! a 
story which coupled their well-known pro-Persian sympathies with an 
incident of the battle of which the true significance had been forgotten, 
or suppressed for the sake of a sinister charge in party strife. 


Harris Gary Hupson, 
Sweet Briar College. 


I have called the Alemaeonidae pro-Persian. Perhaps it would be more nearly 
correct to call'them anti-Spartan, but to be anti-Spartan at this juncture would mean to 
lean toward Persia (cf. Munro, Cam. Anc. Hrist., IV, 250). Pindar (Pytkian, VII) alludes 
to their sinister reputation. 

80 E, M. Walker, Cam. Ane. Hist., IV, 253; Grote, V, 68; Reynolds, Jor. Hell. Stud., 
XLIX, 103. 

Sl'The accusatien seems clearly to have come, in contrast to the defense, from a 
source close to the Philaidae, the family of Miltiades, the bitter political foes of the 
Alemaeonidae. The Alcmaeonidae alone were accused (Grundy, pp. 157, 167; Grote, 
V, 68). Grote speaks of “the enmity between Cimon and Pericles . . . inherited by both 
from their fathers". See also How, Jour. Hell, Siud., XXXIX, 56. 
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CURRENTS OF THOUGHT IN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


I 


A movement of interests and ideas has conspired to make history 
the crown of all studies. The three great conceptions of policy now 
bidding for the acceptance and loyalty of mankind—democracy, fas- 
cism, and communism-—rest and, in the nature of things, must rest on 
an interpretation of history as actuality. Are there stable elements in 
human nature in society? Are the capacities for the formation and 
maintenance of institutional types really fundamental? Can the states- 
man rely upon them with assurance in modifying existing institutions 
and in projecting new forms of social organization? Or is human na- 
ture as revealed in history, with all its apparent conservatism and 
capacity for institutional loyalties, an instable, formless chaos of con- 
fused ideas, superstitions, and dark emotions, which can be marshaled 
by leaders under myths and symbols for any purposes which possessors 
of charm and force may, out of their passions, choose for mankind? 

These are basic questions of the hour and indeed of all time. Cer- 
tainly the drive of current events in the Old World and the New brings 
them to the minds of all students of human affairs not sublimely indif- 
ferent to the tendencies of things and the future of their own work. Is 
there, indeed, any philological historian or archivist so engrossed in his 
labors that the headlines of the morning newspapers, the sound of 
marching men, and the throbbing of sectarian drums pass unheeded, 
leaving no traces on his sense of values and his selection of themes for 
exploration? If, perchance, the philologist, antiquarian, and annotator 
of documents can be in the world and yet not of it, the historian who 
deals with large phases of history—the rise of the Roman Empire, the 
development of modern Europe, the growth of the United States, or the 
“awakening” of the Orient—cannot remain in an ivory tower, indif- 
ferent to the crisis in government and economy which has so long 
shaken Western civilization. Were it possible for him to do so, how 
could he hope to know anything real about the past while remaining 
utterly indifferent to the present unfolding under his very eyes? The 
clamor of the so-called practical world penetrates the solid walls of the 
historian’s study. Insistent voices are heard asking: What has history 
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as a body of authentic knowledge to say about the nature and tend- 
encies of things? If the historian remains silent, still he is at war with 
himself in his own bosom; and those who demand answers will make 
fantastic history out of whole cloth. And youth will doubtless say: 
Why study a subject that throws no light at all upon the issues of 
humanity? 

It is not only external events that lead to the exploration of history 
with renewed energy and zest. The thought of historians has been pro- 
foundly disturbed by an inner questioning respecting the very nature of 
history as actuality and of historiography itself. Ideas in the minds of 
thinkers are subjected to critical analysis and changed by efforts to get 
at their meaning and to trace their relations to other ideas and to the 
actuality with which they have a certain correspondence. Even the 
thought of medieval scholastics, well cushioned against the secular 
world and limited by loyalty to a general unity, moved, developed 
questionings, and produced antitheses difficult to reconcile with the 
overarching assumptions. Had there been no Protestant Revolt, it is 
reasonably certain that scholastic views of physical nature and human 
history would not be today exactly as they were in 1450, let us say. By 
contrasting the historical conceptions of Bossuet and Vico, for example, 
one can discover how deep the cleavage can be between two thinkers 
loyal to the “same” Catholic Church. To employ a figure, ideas march, 
divide, and come into conflict with themselves, with or without rela- 
tion to the world of external events. 

The history of the development of historical conceptions in the 
minds of historians is long and bewildering in its ramifications. To 
attempt here even a mere sketch of it is out of the question. But the 
problem of the inner exfoliation of historical conceptions can be illus- 
trated. About the turn of this century there generally prevailed a con- 
ception of the historian’s methods, obligations, and achievements, which 
some German writers called Historismus. Like all such terms, his- 
torism has been employed in various senses. It is indeed etn schillerndes 
Wort, an opalescent word. Yet Karl Heussi is quite within his right 
when he defines it for convenience as the kind of historical writing that 
professional historians were doing around the year 1900. Historians 
who followed the dominant conception may be divided into two broad 
classes: (1) those who gave little thought to just what they were doing 
and pursued somewhat automatically the methods of the books and 
classroom; and (2) those who, after giving thought to their work, delib- 
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erately adopted certain assumptions. These assumptions included a 
definite position with respect to the age-long objective-subjective prob- 
lem, the conviction that a thoroughgoing organization of great his- 
torical events in an allembracing coherence was possible, the idea of 
continuous evolution, and the limitation of history to the world of the 
recorded and observable.! 

By the time historism, so defined, reached its climax of power over 
:he minds of historians, and indeed before that period, historians were 
:hemselves thinking about it and employing both logic and the search 
for correspondence with reality in an effort to grasp it and test its valid- 
‘ty. Man seems to be of necessity a kind of thinking animal. Historians 
share this quality. They turned their thought in upon their thought, 
and the outcome was something different from that which had been 
accepted before. ; 

This process of the internal criticism of historism found expression 
in Italy in occasional writings of Benedetto Croce, which appeared in 
1912 and 1913 and were collected in his History: Its Theory and Prac- 
tice, published in 1916. When they were issued in book form the crisis 
5f the World War had broken in upon the calm of European historians; 
out it is to be noted that Croce saw the coming crisis in historical 
thought before the roar of external events announced a crisis in the 
world of practice. Once more "the antithesis between imaginative ro- 
manticism and materialistic positivism” was clearly raised. Historism 
no longer satisfied the spirit of the historian; the period of this kind of 
positivism was closing, if not closed; a new conception of historiog- 
raphy was appearing, grasping at features of the human mind and spirit 
that had been excluded from historism. What the form of this new con- 
ception was, how far it might spread from country to country, and 
how long it might remain uppermost, Croce did not pretend to say, for 
that would have been to enter the domain of prophecy. One thing 
seemed certain: loyalty to historism, as defined by Heussi, was dissolv- 
ing, for good or ill, and the search for something wider, deeper, and 
more satisfying had begun among professional historians when the war 
opened. Did that outbreak of war have anything to do with the pos- 
itivism and materialistic conceptions which had long prevailed in his- 
torical thought? That was a neat question for the historian himself. 

From the Rhine to the Urals and beyond, evenis made drastic 


1 Karl Heussi, Dre Krisis des Historismus (Tübingen, 1932), p. 20; for a fuller sum- 
mary, Charles A. Beard, “That Noble Dream”, American Historical Review, XLI, 76 ff. 
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changes in “the objective relations” of human beings and nations, with 
which historism had been so assiduously concerned. In Russia the 
Bolshevists, whose whole scheme of thought and policy rested upon a 
specific interpretation and conception of history, announced the close 
of "bourgeois history", den Sprung in die Freiheit, the emancipation of 
mankind from the tyranny of old history, and the supremacy of hu- 
manity over the making of history. Incidentally they tore open the 
Russian archives and published the secret treaties of the Entente Allies 
and documents revealing the interests and intrigues connected with the 
launching of the World War. Entirely apart from the acts of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, this mere publication of documents that might have 
remained hidden for decades set in train something akin to a revolution 
in historians’ thought about the history of 1870-1914, if nothing more. 
Was the interpretation of history on which the Bolshevists relied in 
bringing to pass a tremendous revolution a “sound” interpretation? It 
there was no “soundness” in it, then how did they manage to over- 
throw and stamp out the Czarist-Kerensky regimes so effectively and so 
ruthlessly? These were questions for historians to consider, unless 
they were far removed in space and deliberately decided to avoid the 
questions or keep silence. While it was possible for American historians 
busy with reconstruction in Alabame or sectionalism in Michigan to 
escape the impact of these queries, historians in Central and Eastern 
Europe were at least embarrassed by them, if not startled into a fresh l 
survey of historism. 

In Germany the repercussions of the war and the crisis in historism 
announced by Croce disturbed the calm of the most “objective” his- 
torians. As the huge façade of the Wilhelminic system crashed to earth, 
as efforts were made to build a new structure under the Weimar Con- 
stitution, as riots of communist agitators, the shots of Fehme murderers, 
and the tramp of Hitler's storm troopers penetrated study walls, Ger- 
man historians were literally forced to think about the relation of the 
craft of history writing to history as actuality. Many sought refuge in 
silence, secretly hoping for a return of William or a restoration of the 
old order, which had been so comfortable for them. Others, particularly 
of the younger generation, plunged aaew into the consideration of the 
working conceptions of history and historical writing. Germany had 
been the original home of historism. Tradition suggested the discussion 
of historical conceptions. The antithesis had begun to develop in the 
minds of historians. The crisis of the war accentuated the challenge to 
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thought. To speak summarily, without giving any adequate impres- 
sion of the new and profound work done by German scholars between 
I919 and 1933, we may say that history as actuality and historiography 
received a searching scrutiny: which, for breadth and depth, exceeded 
the work of the preceding century. Not a phase, corner, aspect, or pos- 
sibility seemed to remain unexplored. And constructive thinking of a 
high order brought forth the outlines o£ new conceptions of historiog- 
raphy which can be ignored only by historians who deliberately choose 
to avoid all inquiry into the nature of their own work? 

= Upon American historical scholarship all this Continental searching 
and exploring has had little apparent effect. Few of our universities, it 
seems, offer courses in the history of historiography or pay much atten- 
tion to what the historian thinks he is doing when he is taking moun- 
tains of notes and selecting and arranging his "facts". Individuals, here 
and there, reveal awareness and knowledge of the trends in European 
historical thinking. Some discussions of the subject have occurred in - 
scholarly journals, but seldom with that good temper and “objectivity” 
which indicate a love of learning as distinguished from pique. Perhaps 
the prevailing view of this theme in the United States may be summed 
up in the sentence: “American historians have no philosophy of his- 
tory; they want none; they distrust it; they regard anyone who bothers 
with it as an intruder or a mystic who is trying to impose something on 
them.” Has it not been said that there is a history of philosophy but no 
philosophy of history? Or if the idea of finding some unity in history 
be not entirely rejected, the happy day is postponed to that distant 
future when enough facts have been amassed and enough monographs 
have been published. In fine, there seems to be a tendency in our his- 
torical scholarship to reject the idea that there are controlling concep- 
tions in all historical writing, to treat historiography as nothing more 
than the “research” taught in universities, or to avoid the issue by re- 
ferring it to some remote period in coming time. 

Is there any ground, then, for supposing that European inquiries 
into the nature of historiography and the illuminating suggestions that 
flow from them will affect historical scholarship in the United States? 
It is painful, no doubt, to have our habitual assumptions challenged by 
the application of the Socratic elenchus. Such assumptions are likely to 
be so deeply ingrained in our processes of thinking that we instinctively 
resent any intrusion. Moreover, the historian immersed in documenta- 


2 For clues to this literature, see Heussi. 
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tion, annotation, and compilation is suspicious of dogmas, a priori no- 
tions, and philosophic questions. He regards them as promoting loose 
thinking, a distortion of facts, and general confusion in the name of 
“system”. But reasoning from past experience, the probabilities are that 
widening circles of European historical criticism and constructive efforts 
will reach these shores. Kant’s transcendentalism arrived in the United 
States and played havoc with New England theology just about the 
time that Hegel’s deviations and criticisms were breaking the empire of 
Kantian idealism in Germany. Hegel's philosophy of history arrived in 
this country with decided force after Marx had turned Hegelianism 
upside down in the fatherland. Now the young generation seems in- 
clined to take on Marx’s mechanism in history just at the moment when 
Mannheim discovers the loopholes in it. It is not going far beyond the 
mark to say that European disturbances in thought will find their loud- 
est echoes here'after the lapse of thirty or forty years. If this conjec- 
ture is correct, then the problems that disturbed Croce about 1912 may 
become insistent in the United States about 1950. 

There are other-reasons for anticipating a thorough examination of 
the presuppositions upon which American historiography has long pro- 
ceeded. One of them is the appeal to history which younger writers 
with no professional claims are making, such, for example, as Agar in 
The People’s Choice and Seldes in Masnland, to say nothing of historical 
fiction, for instance, Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind. Of the 
growing popular concern with history, good and bad, professional his- 
torians will doubtless take note, in the form of criticism if nothing else. 
Still more likely to affect the thought of historiography is the tendency 
of the other humanistic studies—economics, politics, sociology, an- 
thropology, and social geography—to widen their borders in the search 
for impinging and conditioning realities; and in each case this widening 
process drives the searchers out toward the borders of all history—in 
space and in time. In each case questions are asked: What is the nature 
of this all-encompassing medium called history as actuality? How can 
we know something about it? What can we know? What are these 
tendencies enclosed in history which do not seem to be purely eco- 
nomic, pclitical, and rational? They have a way of upsetting all rea- 
soned conceptions of economy and public policy. Only by the pursuit 
of each special subject to the fullness of its relationships can we hope to 
discover “the cycles and epicycles” upon which it turns. 

So between the influences of their own thought and the impacts of 
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popular writers and serious scholars in other fields, American historians 
will probably find themselves driven to a persistent consideration of 
their own work. Nor can they hope to escape very long the-imputation 
that they themselves have some philosophy or scheme of controlling 
values when they cry out that they have none. As a matter of fact, will 
any historian admit that he has no idea of what he is doing as he takes 
notes, selects and arranges “facts” in sentences, paragraphs, sections; 
chapters, and volumes? If he has no idea, then just what is he doing? 
If he has an idea, what is it? 


i II 


It is under some such overarching conception of historiography, in 
which European and' American peculiarities are overlapped and dif- 
ferentiated to some extent, that the latest Continental contribution to the 
subject, by Friedrich Meinecke, should be considered? In this concep- 
tion there ought to be nothing purely critical, nothing that pertains to 
the mere contest of schools and personalities. If Meinecke’s work does 
indeed strike into controversies or suggest controversies, its spirit must 
be regarded as the spirit of the search for truth—a goal toward which we 
may strive, although we may never reaca it. 

The Historismus of which Meinecke writes has in it nothing of the 
opprobrious. Nor is it a mere methodology or way of writing history 
‘at any given time. Rather is it to him “one of the greatest spiritual 
revolutions which Occidental thought has undergone”, the application 
of the new post-Cartesian principle of life and cognition to history, 
above all the overcoming of the natural-rights school, with its belief in 
the stability of human nature and particularly in human reason. “The 
quintessence of historism consists in the replacement of the generalizing 
view of historico-human forces by an individualizing view.” Thus 
‘historism, defined by a French writer as “le sens de la différence. des 
temps”, is contrasted with the concepticn prevalent in the Age of En- 
lightenment, which regarded time as ever the same in its essence to the 
degree of interchangeableness and accepted the possibility of recurrence 
in events arid periods. The emphasis of the former is on the once-ness 
'er uniqueness of the historical event or person, as against the one-ness 
ór continuity running through history—one truth, one beauty, one good. 
Historism, as represented by Moser, claims that “each time (each na- 


3 Die Entstehung. des Historismus. Zwei Bánde. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1936. 
"Pp. 1-304, 3057556. x9 M.) 
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tion, etc.) has its own style”, or, as represented by Ranke, that it relates 
history “wie es eigentlich gewesen ist”, a claim which would have been 
truer, perhaps, in the form of a comparative, “wie es eigentlicher gewesen 
ist”; that is, it pretends to depict the past more truly than the his- 
toriography of the Enlightenment. To Meinecke this historism is almost 
the absolute good in historiography; for onlv in one place is it admitted 
that "historism is no all-saving faith that puts all unbelievers into an 
inferior class" (p. 310). After its formative process is completed, his- 
torism becomes in historiography, roughly speaking, the pendant of the 
school of "historical jurisprudence" and the Schmoller school of eco- 
nomics. 

Having conceived historism in this manner, Meinecke traces its 
rise as that part of historiography which deals with the origin of the 
historical sense or conception, as distinguished from mere critical 
methods. His work is therefore a piece of Ideen- und Geistesgeschichte 
or, in other words, “a history of those valuations and principles of form 
(Gestaltung) which underlie historical thought generally” (p. 8). It is 
a sketch of the change and shift in direction which the thought of his- 
torical writers underwent: Shaftesbury, Leibniz, Gottfried Arnold, Vico, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Ferguson, Burke, 
Lessing, Wincxelmann, Herder, Goethe, and Ranke—all interrelated 
except for the isolated figure of Vico. These thinkers marked the stages 
in the transition from Enlightenmert and natural rights to historism 
as Meinecke defines it. From their names it is evident that historism, 
the thought of history, is not the thought of historians in the narrower 
or professional sense. The amalgamation of the new thought and crit- 
ical research was not completely effected until Ranke's time. 

The starting points and outcomes of this transition may be best 
presented, perhaps, in the scheme on the next page. It lacks the careful, 
richly nuanced presentation of Meinecke's loving pages, revealing the 
relations of the several thinkers to historism, but it is the shortest way in 
which to give an idea of the author's plan. 

To elucidate this abbreviated scheme somewhat by a repetition: 
With Shaftesbury and Leibniz began the new and revolutionary appre- 
ciation of the separate individuality, which was, in the case of the Eng- 
lishman, an expression of that complete emancipation assured to the 
educated individual of the British aristocracy after the Glorious Revo- 
lution. It was then that the shedding of the claims inherent in natural 
rights was facilitated by the emancipated classes in the British world. 
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HisroricaL THOUGHT 


FROM 


Natural law, of super-temporal va- 
lidity 

Contract theory of the founding of 
the State through rational agree- 
ment of men 


Homo intelligendo fit omnia 


Belief in the immutability of the 
"highest in human ideals, in the 
essential sameness of human na- 
ture everywhere, in the possibil- 
ity of cyles in history 

Weltgeist 

Human welfare 

Original equality of men 


Human reason as sufficient for all 
purposes of elucidation; intellect, 
intellectualism, rationalism, prag- 
matism 


Humanity as the object and carrier 
of history 


The world as world of human beings 

Rights of man, denial of power 
politics 

Progress toward definite ends; world 
progression 


State, like man, under law 


Natural rights passing judgment on 
the right or wrong of historical 
enterprises; war-guilt question 


Middle ages as a combination of fol- 
lies (Voltaire and Hume) 


Belief in reason 


Sad and insane episodes in history 
as such 


Normal, typical beauty 


Revolutions; the State of the rights 
of man; democracy; progress 


TO 


Historism; laws of only temporary 
and local validity 

Political power, geographic situation, 
genius of the people, as founda- 
tion of the State 

Homo non intelligendo fit omni 
( Vico) : 

Time and place conditioning of 
ideals, individualism, individual- 
ity of historical persons, works, 
and events 


Volksgeist 
Welfare of races 
Original inequality of men 


Soul, intuition, irrationalism, vision 
(Schau), Platonism, Neo- 


platonism; “wisdom without re- 
fection and above it" (Burke) 


The State as the object and carrier of 


history 
World as "world of nations" (Vico) 


State reason, approval of power pol- 
itics (Machtbejahung) 


"Progressus in infinitum” (Leib- 
niz); “World circumgression” 


(Goethe) 
State as living entity, above law 


Abstention from moral judgments; 
no war-guilt question 


Higher esteem for the chivalric age 


Belief in fate 
Such episodes given a tragic charac- 
ter 


Individual beauty 


Conservatism; Burke’s State of the 
“saints and knights”: Metter- 
nich’s Restoration 
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Meinecke groups Shaftesbury with his German contemporaries, Leibniz 
and Gottfried Arnold, as "living and thinking in a common atmosphere 
of mental (seelisch) independence from the authorities of the world 
and in pious dependence on deity. In this rests, in the last resort, their 
preparatory performance for historism" (p. 55). That is to say, the 
scientia intuitiva which these men have in common springs from mys- 
ticism and pietism and neo-Platonism as the cognition of God with 
whom the individual believer stands in a renewed and immediate con- 
nection.* 

Such a grouping as Meinecke's, however, leaves out of account the 
very different sociological circumstances of the two countries: the 
worldly dependence of the German thinkers on their rulers and the 
independence which the English thinker, Shaftesbury, enjoyed as mem- 
ber of the British governing society, in which "dominion must naturally 
follow propertv" (p. 25). Whereas Shaftesbury is the proper voice 
of his own class, believing in the "natural rule of honesty and worth" 
(p. 19), the Continentals are state servants, enjoying positions which 
provide a kind of “property qualification” for their ideology. This dif- 
ference one wishes Meinecke had followed up more consistently 
throughout. It would have elucidated more fully the special status of 
the salaried ideologues in Germany and Italy (Vico), who, with Shaftes- 
bury, as he says, underwent a Geféihlsrevolution, a revolution of feel- 
ings. In many respects this merely turned out to be an antirevolution- 
ary revolution, an “awakening” which reached high into the mental and 
ideological spheres and did not remain restricted to theological fields, 
as was generally the case in the American revivals. Thus in Europe 
were provided the elements on which to base the future historism: neo- 
Platonism, Protestant pietism, new esthetic feelings, new and deepened 
longing for contact with original or primitive mankind. This last, in 
a way a kind of anticonventionalism, finds in Urgeschichte and pre- 

4 This points to the effect of what in America is called revivalism or awakenings, 
the first of which took place in the 1730’s. In an almost timeless way such movements, 
apparently pure emotion, seem to give rise to autochthonous historism or Getstesgeschichte, 
or at least to a history-concept. Cf. Henry Ward Beecher in 1857 in the introduc- 
tion to Conant’s narrative of the American revival in that year: "All the histories of 
the human race as yet have been external and physical... . Men do not know what the 
mind is, what are its constituent powers, what are those faculties which produce the 
endless results of human experience. . . . When each of the constituent powers of the 
human mind shall have been scientifically ascertained, its laws, its combinations, its mod- 


ifications registered, then a new era will dawn upon the science of history." Cited in 
Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, p. vi. 
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history a way to discover the original and often exemplary man, 2 
search sometimes undertaken with almost the psychological reasons of 
a present-day Jung. (Boulanger “wanted to free mankind from the 
secular fears, in which it had lived, by the uncovering of the causes 
thereof long since ceased", p. 20x.) On the other hand, the historical 
thought of the eighteenth century made use of other media, those 
at the disposal of rationalism, in order to take possession of the his- 
torical world for the purposes of life—as opposed to mere antiquarian- 
ism—for example, the thought of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Hume. 
Voltaire’s “philosophy of history” makes history combative, with 
“useful truths” as arms in the service of the progressive emancipation 
of the French bourgeoisie, whose universal Vorgeschichte he was for- 
ever writing, and whose enemies, survivals from a “barbaric” past, he 
was forever fighting (pp. 82 ff.). It was in this specific position that Vol- 
taire began “the struggle over the interpretation of thé world-historical 
past which henceforth accompanied all battles for the formation of the 
future; the latter were no longer to be undertaken without the former". 


It was Voltaire’s universal merit to have installed in Occidental mankind 
the conviction that each new great idea is in need of an all-embracing 
historical foundation. . . . In the battle of ideologies, which was conducted 
henceforward with historical weapons, historical truth never escaped the 
danger of being eclipsed by the tendencies from which those ideologies sprang. 
And still it might console itself by finding a place for itself among inde- 
pedent spirits and so be furthered by the critical discussions between the 
successive interpretations of history (p. 89). 

This is a lead which Meinecke ought to have followed with greater 
emphasis in the progress of his work but neglected in favor of other, 
and to him more elevating, principles of guidance which bring out 
the differences of history concepts but not so much their specific role in 
the competition of political W eltanschauungen. 

More decidedly than Voltaire, Montesquieu endeavored to break 
from the historical vice which is considered the essential weakness of 
the Enlightenment, z.e., judging the past by the standards of the pres- 
ent: "to inject into distant ages all ideas of the century in which one 
lives is the most fertile of all sources of error" (pp. 96, 166). Where 
Voltaire resignedly left certain episodes of history aside as senseless, 
Montesquieu energetically strove for that which has later been called 
"history as giving sense to the senseless”, Nature as the force of feeling 
which should be granted laissez faire is seen germinating in Montes- 
quieu (pp. 144 ff.), but the contradiction between nature as cause morale 
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qd as cause physique remains unsolved (p. 152). He shows the begin- 

Nes of a relativism which admitted that truth at one time might be 

;or at another, and that nothing. but a Ponté relative could be expected 
of laws. 

While a complete shedding of the absolutizing thought of rational- 
ism was not possible to Montesquieu, his political relativism may still 
be viewed as blasting the way for future historism (p. 159), as may 
Hume’s psychologism—an attempt “to confirm his own picture of 
human nature through history” (p. 219). Despite his interest in the 
idea and his effort to approach the reality in an intuitive way, Montes- 
quieu was not able to grasp the individual character of the historical 
personalitv—a concept closely related to that of development, Entwick- 
lung—although he did consider the character of peoples as individualities 
with their own suite d'idées, their specific mantére de penser totale 
(p. 190). Yet he and Hume are regarded by Meinecke as the thinkers 
who made the greatest advances, with the means at the disposal of the 
Enlightenment, in grasping the nature of the historical world (p. 212). 

The strongest ideological-political protest against the French Revo- 
lution as the outgrowth of natural rights came from Burke, the defender 
of the State of “the saints and knights” against the onrush of egali- 
tarianism and utilitarianism. Meinecke sums up Burke’s judgments on 
human life in the concept of “world piety”, “pious endurance of the 
world as iz 1s, not excluding its abysses and dark sides, in the believing 
hope for the ultimate transcendental harmony through one’s own duti- 
ful fitting into this life, so giving sense to it”. Nature thus becomes the 
justification and confirmation of all that has come to be; it is no longer 
an authority invoked for a better state of things, politically considered, 
which has not been attained merely because there has been an inter- 
ference w:th nature. The nonprotesting Protestantism of Burke, in 
whom reappeared an old spirit of acquiescence, gave historism a rich 
soil of emotionalism, which Meinecke calls “vitalized traditionalism” 
(p. 298), a kind of pre-historism, largely because it renounced (in words, 
at least) the intention of arranging “the real world according to its 
school of opinions"—an intention which Ranke condemned in the 
ationalism of the new scholasticism (in his prospectus for the Hi- 
storisch-politische Zeitschrift). 

The peculiarities of a particular state in the old Reich, and a personal 
employment in the administration thereof, produced in the figure and 
thought of Justus Möser the one genius that ever arose from local his- 
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tory. From traditionalism as the defense of ancient rights which in- 
volved his personal existence Móser proceeded on the way toward his- 
torism by filling his whole thought and Weltbild with a conscious, 
comparing, reflecting love for the ancient quality of things (p. 331). 
Works on history, Móser declared, must be "produced, so to speak, by 
an attentive and long contemplation of the original". As Meinecke puts 
it: "Here is the tone of the entirely new process in historiography, com- 
posed of work consciously directed towards the original and of mental 
power unconsciously working alongside of it” (p. 337). 

The approach is therefore through source studies and intuition 
(Einfühlung, the word is Herder's, p. 385); the method is that of “em- 
pirically grounded intuition" (p. 356). The latter was given to his- 
torism by Winckelmann, the rediscoverer of Greek antiquity for Ger- 
many; he provided “the intuitive insight (seelische Eznfühlung) into 
the historical product, which the comimg historism needed as its essentia] 
medium of cognition" (p. 322). This is what Ranke calls, in respect of 
states and other historical formations, the need for the historian “to 
produce within himself the compassion of their existence". 

By its very nature, the bureaucratic employment of Móser, Meinecke 
shows, included the defense and justification of an existing order of 
things against the encroachment of both enlightened despotism and 
the bourgeois Rights of Man and led Möser to embrace the genius- 
concept of the Sturm und Drang—a claim to the zsthetico-personal lib- 
eration of the individual from the normative rules of the Enlighten- 
ment. It likewise led him to transpose and apply this concept to his 
own state and then to the State, which thus becomes individual and 
itself genius, free from the rules of reason, running irresponsibly ac- 
cording to its own will—the State as Superman. 

Moser’s emphasis on the state reveals clearly the bureaucratic char- 
acter of historism. Yet his personal submission was never complete. He 
and others like Herder in fact nursed the bitterness of the subordinated 
official who possessed a higher character and a stronger mental equipment 
than his feudal superior (cf. pp. 360 ff.). Möser even considered whether 
once every hundred years.a general revolution ought not to be pro- 
voked in the heads of mankind in order to bring about better moral 
conditions (p. 363). This is perhaps the pessimistic counterpart of Jef- 
ferson’s optimistic desire for a wholesome revolution to be repeated 
from time to time. But then the frightful reality of the French Revolu- 
tion restrained the hopes of the German thinkers, Möser, Herder, and 
Goethe. 
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Least harmoniously resolved of all were Herder’s relations to the 
state in thought and personal service. Goethe tried to help Herder in 
Weimar to accommodate himself and his resentments to the imperfec- 
tion of life in a Germany weighed down by feudal and militaristic bur- 
dens (p. 496). But Herder’s disconsolate despair took refuge in out- 
right metaphys:cs and in religion: The purpose of one's own life, though 
directed toward humanity, goes beyond earthly existence; the earth is 
only a training ground, our humanity merely a first exercise; the pres- 
ent state of maakind is presumably nothing but the connecting link of 
the two worlds. “If you have to, serve the state; and if you can, serve 
humanity” (pp. 453, 455). The state was to Herder not a living indi- 
viduality as to Ranke, but a mechanism directed by ambitious and 
power-greedy people (p. 471). In this he is unmistakably antipathetic 
to Meinecke’s »wn Prussianism. l 

Goethe, the harmonizer of so many unfulfilled German lives, turned 
his mind to history only occasionally. O£ all the fields of thought he 
applied himsel? to that least systematically, though throwing off such 
phrases as that the writing of history is “a way of getting rid of the 
past” or "what is called the spirit of the time is the gentlemen's own 
spirit". Still Meinecke insists on including him among the creators of 
historism. His chapters on Goethe are the most subjective and closest 
to the heart and thought of Meinecke himself. If propaganda had not 
made misuse of the juxtaposition, we might more readily say that 
Meinecke tries to make a synthesis of Potsdam and Weimar, in which, 
we think, he pits more claims on Goethe—his dubious Friedericianism 
(p. 488)—than on Potsdam. Respect for the private experiences of an 
author forbids deeper probing into his veneration for Goethe, whom 
Meinecke makes completely congenial to himself, with his “conserva- 
tive adaptability to given authoritarian conditions ... to the ‘reverence’ 
for which, accerding to his own words, he was by disposition naturally 
inclined—a reverence which in his later life was to rise to the three 
great venerations: of that which is above us, that which equals us, and 
that which is ander us" (p. 487). The historian of Staatsrdson finds 
his own justification in Goethe when the latter says: "It is simply in my 
nature that I saall rather commit an injustice than to suffer disorder" 
(p. 557). This is indeed widely at variance with the activity of Voltaire; 
the latter is quite often explicable by reference to private profit inclina- 
tions, yet he continually reminds us of the blessedness of those who 
hunger and th.rst for justice. 

Goethe, as :he highest and most universal resort in German think- 
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ing, has to help in producing a co-bureaucratic theodicy—a justification 
for suffering and tolerating evil and wickedness in the state, for which 
purpose Meinecke once wrote Die Idee der Staatsrüson. ln this auto- 
confrontation, so to speak, with Goethe, we see Meinecke himself at 
the close of a long bureaucratic experience as a teacher of history in 
German universities—Meinecke the teacher now more than ever in 
need of that auto-consolation which German thought and learning have 
sought and provided when excluded from even the modicum of co- 
governing which Liberalism grants where it reigns.” The same resig- 
nation prevails in Meinecke’s historism, though he mildly protests 
against such late phenomena as Spenglers Kulturpessimismus (p. 612), 
against the complete ejection of foreign cultural goods from one’s own 
nation (p. 591), and against the growing shallowness of life. A cry of 
protest which Goethe uttered in his las: years, Meinecke reminds us, 
resounds in our ears today: "I see the time coming", said Goethe to 
Eckermann in 1828, *when God has no joy in mankind any longer, and 
He is forced to beat everything to pieces for the purpose of rejuvenating 
creation” (pp. 598 ff.). Meinecke seems to be as resigned as Hegel was 
in teaching the “List der Vernunft”, which even forces unreason into 
its service and thus becomes “a consolation for the world and history" 
(p. 420). This historian, rereading Goethe, shyly identifies himself 
with history: “The essence of history is the battle of the deeper individ- 
uality and its need for freedom from the objective powers” (p. 489). Is 
this different from the crater-jump of Empedocles or “thalassic regres- 
sion", as a modern German poet expresses submission and non- 
resistance? ô 

Comparing this double tome with Meinecke's former contributions 
to the history of ideas, one can detect a somewhat closer connection of 
idea and interest, on the one side, and society and economy, on the 
other. Hume is seen as a representative of a newly rising British bour- 
geois stratum, writing during the first stirrings of the great Industrial 
Revolution, when no dark shadows as yet disturbed his satisfied social 
consciousness (pp. 217, 237). Ferguson is shown observing the process 
of the division of labor introduced by that revolution, warning his con- 
temporaries that this would lead to the utter disintegration of society, 
whose disjected parts would no longer be filled by the general spirit 


SIt was only seventeen years ago that Meinecke himself wrote a project of a con- 
stitution for the Reich which was then discussed at Weimar. 
6 Gottfried Benn: Gesammelte Gedichte, 1927, p. 188. 
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which ought to guide nations (p. 285), że. foreshadowing the func- 
tion of nationalism in the industrialized society. Rationalism, through 
the eyes of Voltaire, looking backward witk as much self-confidence 
as it looked forward, led to the revolution in politics and historiography, 
to the typical history of civilization with its small regard for military 
and political events. Of Voltaire Meinecke writes: "One might call him 
the historian-banker of the Enlightenment who was administering and 
circulating for it the assets of world history" (p. 112). Thus the thinkers 
of the Enlightenment receive at Meinecke's hands a more materialistic 
interpretation than the thinkers of historism: Meinecke puts Voltaire, 
for instance, on a more material basis than Burke; he emphasizes the 
former's delight in earthly things not always impeccably won, in the 
douceurs de la vie, the art de vivre (p. 80), and yet omits reference to 
the partie honteuse in Burke's championship of ancient corruptions in 
Britain. This, it seems to us, is neither justice nor method. 

In truth, historism, with its later emphasis on diplomatic and other 
state actions, may be viewed-as an outgrowth of the non-revolutionary, 
less radical, less complete emancipation of certain groups of the Euro- 
pean bourgeoisie, in particular the German sector. This is evident in 
Meinecke's work, though not explicitly stated, for he writes that the 
broad currents of Enlightenment in Western Europe carried emancipa- 
tion even before the revolutions occurred. Yet he confesses that it was 
the fate of German thinkers from Leibniz to Ranke that they had to 
reconcile a private religion and an official religion—a division which 
Puritanism, for instance, does not recognize—and to lead a double life: 
subservience to petty conditions of existence and universal freedom in 
the spirit only (p. 45). Despite this haunting shadow Meinecke never- 
theless makes the personal experiences and positions of the individual 
thinkers, rather than their socio-economic dependence and representa- 
tive character, the basic influence in their thought about history: “The 
central ideas of a philosopher are always rooted in the depth of an orig- 
inal inclination (Anlage) of character and thinking" (p. 31). He makes 
them stand by and for themselves rather than in connection with groups 
and tendencies. 

Does a false sense of Klassenjenseitigkeit, of independence from 
earthly ties, in the salary receiving bureaucrat, lead the author to pre- 
clude an extension of such materialist interpretations to the German 
thinkers? True, Meinecke makes quite clear their often painful de- 
pendence on the governing powers in the German states which they 
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served in subordinate bureaucratic positions. The degree of opprsssion 
generally stood in direct relation to the height of the Gedankenflug, the 
flight of thought; where there was no definite progress, there was always 
progressus in infinitum, But there remained that limitation in material 
life which led to sublimations and induced a respect for, if not a venera- 
tion of, the amoral, irresponsible State, with a “reason” and a morality 
of its own. 
These conditions really make historism, as defined by Meinecke, an 
outgrowth of the bureaucratization of German intelligence, a function 
of the servitude imposed upon business enterprise in Germany, where 
its development occurred late, with the aid of only a small intelligentsia 
and under the dominance of a military and civil bureaucracy. This 
bureaucracy, though out of sympathy with the rising capitalism on 
Which it mainly lived, did not greatly restrain the specific interests which 
finally got control of the Reich, namely, the heavy industries and large- 
scale agriculture. Historism, the product of historians in state employ- 
ment, thus became, ‘most completely in Ranke, a conservator of that 
hampered and limited bureaucratic ideal which prevailed in the pecu- 
liarly German conditions. Meinecke, the historian of State Reason, in 
truth, belongs to the penultimate generation of historians who uphold — 
and justify by history the rule of that bureaucracy and whatever may 
be behind it. It is only natural and logical that his pupils, trained in 
Ideengeschichte, seek to prove the working.of the race idea as eazly as 
the English Revolution of the seventeenth century. When he chides 
.the younger ones, on occasion, he does it mildly, by merely reminding 
them that Montesquieu “was not ashamed of his barbarian forefathers 
but did not deify them" (p. 179). By other references we are led to 
suspect that the master bows to the pupils in giving an emphasis to the 
race question which we do not remember to. have met in his earlier 
writings (e.g., pp. 182 f., 258). It seems to us a stark lack of consiszency 
for Meinecke to say that Voltaire's historiography is the "clearest spir- 
itual mirror" of.the politico-social-spiritual situation in Western Europe 
(p. 79) and then to treat Goethe as the absolutely singular genius whose 
words on history were uncontrolled by such earthly considerations and 
had no ideological function whatever. It is a strange rule that. works 
only one way-—against the other side. 

In thus seeking to place the historism of Germany in its political- 
social-spiritual situation, we wish to be fer remoyed from mere one- 
sided criticism. From what we have said it must be evident that Henri 
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Sée is superficial when he declares that German “philosophy of history 
at an early hour takes on the character of metaphysics” (Science et 
philosophie de l'histoire, p. 17). Such redections betray a lack of knowl- 
edge of the structure and conditioning circumstances of German his- 
toriography. Rather is it our purpose to indicate the nature of the inner 
ideas and the surrounding interests intimately connected with the rise 
of the Historismus which. Meinecke celebrates. 

Whatever the role played or to be played by Geschichtsphilosophie 
in Great Britain and the United States, it cannot be identical with that 
in Germany, and superficial borrowings of phraseology are perilous in 
the extreme. We may have chairs in Ideengeschichte, as the president 
of Harvard has recently suggested, but if the occupants of such chairs 
cling to the philology of their trade and take little or no account of the 
interests always intimately associated with ideas, knowledge of our 
world and our own works in it will not be widened and deepened. 
Something more is required than the methodology of the author of 
Die Idee der Staatsriison. Neither the content nor the purpose nor the 
implementation of American historiography can be the same as that of 
historism in Germany or its counterpart in other countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, unless we are to believe that an encompassing social 
environment makes no impress on written history. 


III 


If we put Meinecke's work in the setting of critical historiography as 
already developed by Continental thinkers before 1926, certain con- 
clusions useful for practice seem to emerge. It is clear that historism as 
the kind of historical writing that prevailed generally about the year 
1900 is merely one definition of an elusive word, although a convenient 
definition. It is equally evident that behind the apparently cold and 
carefully documented history of Ranke, accepted as “the. grand type", 
lurked the German bureaucratic animus of the reaction against the En- 
lightenment. By examining carefully the above scheme (p. 468) based 
on Meinecke's analysis, every man as his own historian can see stereo- 
types of thought which the past bequeathed to the latter years of the 
nineteenth century and may, if he can, select his own variety from one 
side or both. Yet the typology of history is not complete there. Many 
additions, especially from économics and biology, notably Darwinism, 
must be placed in the scheme to bring it nearer to completeness. And 
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after viewing the totality of conceptions the historian may, if he can, 
decide whether he desires to be a maker of history after the style of the 
Enlightenment or a victim of it in the manner of Ranke and Meinecke. 
Entirely apart from such personal considerations, other conclusions 
emerge from the recent literature of Listoriography of which American 
scholars vom Fach must take note if they wish to keep up with the 
currents of thought in their own specialty. 

There is a movement away from the use of physical and biological 
analogies as formulas for controlling the ordering of historical facts. 
By wide agreement is supported the conclusion that such analogies as 
“society is an organism” or history embraces “chains of causes and 
effects” are inapplicable to human affairs; they do not correspond with 
what we know to be the nature of human affairs, if we know anything 
at all. Whatever society may be in essence, it is not an organism corre- 
sponding exactly to any organism known to botany or biology. What- 
ever man may be in essence, he is not a mere physical body correspond- 
ing exactly to the substances with which physics deals. Historiography 
must abandon such assumptions and procedures and return to its own 
subject matter—personalities, events, human institutions, ideas, and 
interests in the time span—and employ procedures appropriate to its 
knowledge of its subject matter. No doubt it is difficult to escape from 
bondage to physical terms. Historical writings are cluttered up with 
such words as “brilliant”, “point of view’, "perspective", “well- 
balanced”, borrowed from optics, civil engineering, or other sciences 
primarily physical. But if historiography is to get at the realities of its 
subject matter, it must firmly discard such words and employ a 
terminology appropriate to, corresponding to, its own subject matter. 
This seems to be an inescapable imperative for constructive work in 
historical writing. 

This operation will dispose of a number of projects that have loomed 
large in recent historical thought. it will consign to the realm of 
curiosities Henry Adams’s "Letter to American’ Teachers of History" 
(1910) on the “rule of phase” applied to history, in which he sought 
to apply a theory of general physics to history as actuality.’ It will 

T Henry Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, pp. 137 ff. It will not 
escape the observation of the thoughtful that Spengler’s word Untergang is taken from 
physics. Germans speak of the Untergang of the sun or oz a ship in a storm. The English 
equivalent, "decline", comes from the same source. For the physical origins of abstrac- 


tions, such as good, justice, and right, see P. Lafargue, Le déterminisme économique de 
Karl Marx (Paris, 1909). Consider, for example, even “idea” itself, from the Greek eidos. 
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likewise place in the realm of curiosities Oswald Spengler's Decline of 
the West, with its confusion of biological analogies and cyclical physics. 
That many historians will go on working under the constrictions of 
such analogies is highlv probable. But the consensus of recent thought 
in historiography is to the effect that this procedure offers no prospect 
of attaining correct historical generalizations—generalizations corre- 
sponding to the facts in any human case. This is not to say that the use 
of mathematics and the statistical method will be discarded in historical 
inquiries, but that their limitations will be recognized at the outset. It 
is better to avoid defeat by not courting it than to spend a lifetime 
operating on an irrelevant hypothesis from which defeat must, in thé 
very nature of things, be the outcome. 

In shaking off self-imposed bondage to physics and biology his- 
toriography returns to history as actuality and to the subjective or 
psychological nature of the historian himself. What are in truth the 
phenomena of history as actuality? No satisfactory answer has yet been 
made. But Kurt Riezler seems to come near the truth in conceiving 
history as ideas and interests ever evolving in time? Ideas change in the 
minds of thinkers through inner examination and under the impacts 
of interests, psychological and material. Interests, both psychological 
and material, change under the impacts of ideas. All this occurs in time 
and is history as actuality. Akin to Riezler's formulation and: lending 
support to it is Croce's exposition of the relation of theory and practice— 
a theme that has so far received scant attention by American historians. 
Theory tends to conform to practice, even though it may appear to be 
flatly opposed to practice. Practice tends to conform to theory, however 
wide the divergence. Such a thing as “pure” theory, unrelated to practice, 
seems to be unthinkable. Likewise “pure” practice, thoughtless deed, 
alsc seems to be undiscoverable in history as actuality. However unsatis- 
factory these conceptions of historical phenomena may be, we know 
that they conform or correspond to the phenomena of history as actuality 
more precisely than do the mechanistic conceptions of physics or the 
organismic conceptions of biology. There can scarcely be any doubt that 
informing researches and constructions of hypothesis and conclusion 
will be made in accordance with the suggestions of Riezler and Croce. 


meaning aspect, physical form; erdolon, meaning image, shadow, phantom, idea (La- 
fargue, p. 54). 
8 "Idee und Interesse in der politischen Geschichte", Die Dioskuren (1924), pp. 1 ff. 


(1924), pp. t ff. 
9 Benedetto Groce, “Politica in Nuce", ibid., pp. 14 ff. 
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Here we seem to be learning more zbout the nature of history and 
arriving at generalizations of supreme value for the theory and practice 
of historiography itself. 

Coupled with the formulation of conceptions respecting the nature 
of historical! phenomena has gone an inquiry into the nature of the 
historian and the intellectual operations which he performs in selecting 
and ordering the data of history. Here we encounter a number of con- 
ceptions far more helpful than physicel and biological analogies. The 
idea that each historian is an absolutely unique personality, arbitrarily 
putting his own meaning into the meaningless chaos of historical affairs, 
is generally rejected. It is recognized that Goethe approached the truth 
when he said that what the historian calls the spirit of the times is his 
own spirit in which the times are mirrored. Each historian does have 
his "scheme of reference", or his operating conception of values, truth, 
and importance. In this operating conception are things deemed neces- 
sary for mankind (objective inevitability), things deemed possible, and 
things deemed desirable. This scheme of reference, conception, or 
philosophy exists in the mind or spirit of each historian, no matter how 
vehemently he denies its existence there. It may lie submerged in his 
subconsciousness, in the form of habitual assumptions, predilections, 
and preferences of a provincial, class, or narrow social milieu. Or it may 
be brought more or less fully into consciousness, clarified, widened by 
knowledge of philosophical, historical, zsthetic, and ethical thought. 
It may be little more than a naive temper driving ahead, taking notes, 
and pasting them together with innocent assurance. Or it may be a 
judicial temper, instructed by awareness of its own predilections and the 
possible predilections of others and informed by wide knowledge of 
the possible operations of historiography. The degree of awareness die 
becomes a consideration of utmost importance. j 

But the skepticism of historical relativitv which some historians have 
drawn from the recognition of subjective operations in all historical con- 
structions is checked by the recognition of the fact that there are not 
available as many distinct schemes of reference as there are historians. 
Although the number is not yet positively determined, inquiries into 
those actually employed in past historical writings reveal correspond- 
ences and duplications among them and indicate that both the number 
and character of the frames of reference are knowable. To some of them 
loose names have been assigned—liberal, fascist, and communist, for 
example. Every historian is more or less bound by what a French writer 
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calls les cadres sociaux de la mémoirzJ? And the number of social 
orders is limited. One of the supreme tasks of contemporary his- 
toriography is the further exploration of this field of social psychology. 

But it may be said that if there is no one scheme of reference estab- 
lished as eternally valid and supported as indisputable by universal 
consensus of competence, we are back to relativity again. We are; but 
it is a limited relativity, not a chaos; and at the same time we are emanci- 
pated from the illusion of the absolute truth of history. Given any 
scheme of reference chosen, whether liberal, fascist, or Marxian, there 
may be scrupulous and critical use of sources and facts and, so far, a 
degree of scientific exactness. No reader need thus be taken off his 
guard by a pretension to perfect objectivity, something which does not 
exist. Assuming that it could exist, it could take merely the form of 
pure contemplation or negation; for the choice of themes in history and 
of facts within the theme is an act of will, preference, and valuation, at 
least to some extent. 

What then becomes of the historism of the type under which the 
historian imagined himself able to know history as it actually had been? 
That philosophy, for such it was while denying philosophy, has been 
wrecked beyond repair. It can no more be recovered than the posture 
of ideas and interests of the year 1900 can be restored. The idea of 
history as an actuality fully structured over against the observing his- 
torian has been correctly characterized as cryptometaphysics. Funda- 
mentally this idea made out of history as actuality a kind of idol whose 
form and aspects could be discovered by assiduous searching and note 
taking. The idol has been shattered, and its devotees are powerless to 
put it together again. At the same time the unlimited relativity which 
imagines that there are or can be as many schemes of reference or 
historical conceptions as there are human beings has been destroyed 
as incompatible with knowledge, and in its place has come a limited 
relativity containing comparatively few schemes of reference; and these 
few are not conceived as absolutely antithetical but as possessing some 
common features and as open to practical testing in the movement of 
history as time unfolds. Moreover the idea of relationships in historical 
reality, the consequential ordering of them in a certain coherence, has 
been continued and strengthened; and the belief that, by the consensus 
of critical competence, much of this ordering can be positively established 


10 C, Bouglé, Bilan de la sociologie française contemporaine (Paris, 1935), reviewed 
by A. Koyré in the Zeitschrift für Socialforschung, 1936, Heft 2, pp. 260 ff. 
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and known has been continued and strengthened. What may be called 
the broad outlines of historical development have been more firmly 
established, and the details are being more surely filled in, but without 
illusions as to the possibility of knowing the totality. The old contest 
between “immanence” and “transcendence” has been continued, and 
from the side of history it has been clarified by the increasing resort to 
Ideengeschichte, the sociology of ideas and knowledge, and the sociology 
of philosophy. Yet historiography has not contemplated and does not 
contemplate a break through into pure metaphysics." 

. The crisis in or transformation of historiography has not led to an 
abandonment of the method of historism in the sense used by Heussi. 
It has not restored intuitionalism. On the contrary, respect for the facts 
of experience and association has been deepened. It is still true, as was 
said long ago, “no documents, no history”. Knowledge is still to be 
obtained by the methods of bibliography, scrutiny, authentication, and 
verification. But the range of historical interest has been widened until 
it reaches toward the very borders of culture in all its manifestations. 
It no longer concentrates on military, political, and diplomatic events; 
even they are being related to corresponding economic and cultural 
events in significant efforts to get at their origins, nature, and meaning. 
In a literal sense contemporary historiography finds nothing human 
alien to it, and this is no mere gesture of generosity. It grows out of 
the quest for the utmost truth—the quest that leads necessarily into all 
forms and manifestations of human life. If historians had not taken 
the turn for themselves, anthropologists would have forced it upon them. 
At all events all those realities of life connected with the biological and 
cultural relations of the sexes, families, the continuance, care, and eleva- 
tion of life come more and more clearly into the scope of historical 
concern, as population studies, biological researches, and biometric in- 
vestigations of genius, character, and family traits press further into the 
deep sources of those physical and moral energies upon which the 
stability, continuity, and progress of societies so heavily depend. The 
method of critical historism remains, while awareness of its limitations 
deepens. The range of its interest widens to the fullness of its subject 
matter—history as actuality. 

Historiography so conceived no longer offers to economists, sociol- 
ogists, and anthropologists the “dry husks” of military, political, and 
diplomatic events as the completeness of written history. On the con- 


11 This summary is based in part on Heussi, pp. 192-104, 
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trary, equipped with a method that commands respect and reaching 
out for wider knowledge, historiography penetrates all specialities and 
reveals more clearly to them the all-encompassing medium of history 
as actuality. Slowly it dawns in contemporary consciousness that his- 
toriography so conceived furnishes such guides to grand public policy 
as are vouchsafed to the human mind. They may be frail guides, but 
what else have we? The public policy of each country turns in part 
upon the posture and trends of world events. On them historiography 
so conceived is bound to report. The public policy of each country turns 
in part upon the postute and trends of domestic events. On them 
historiography so conceived must report. If its reports are meager, 
inaccurate, partial, haphazard, and marked by fear, negligence, and in- 
difference, so much the worse for grand public policy. If they are full, 
accurate, comprehensive, systematic—the fruits of tireless industry and 
a bold conception of historical obligations—so much the better for grand 
public policy. Even when they repudiate it, deny it, and seek refuge in 
the dust of analytical philology, historians have a public responsibility: 
the kind of history they write, whether good or bad, helps to make 
history in spite of their protests, in spite of their efforts to escape from 
the outcome of their own labors. As the fullness of their responsibility 
unfolds in the consciousness of historians, historiography will rise in the 
estimation of those who serve it and of the society which it serves, for 
weal or woe. 
CHARLES A. BEARD, 
ALFRED VAGTS. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


Tue Crayton-BuLwer TREATY 
AN UNOFFICIAL INTERPRETATION OF ARTICLE VIII IN 1869 

For over half a century the policy of the United States government 
in regard to transit over the Central American isthmus was dominated 
by the legal obligations of two treaties, the treaty of 1846 with New 
Granada (now Colombia) and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 with 
Great Britain. In the former, in return for commercial privileges and 
a guaranteed freedom of isthmian transit the United States gave guar- 
antees of both the “perfect neutrality” of Panama and of New Grana- 
dan sovereignty over it. In the second treaty Great Britain and the 
United States promised each other to seek no exclusive control over a 
projected Nicaragua canal but, instead, to seek an international guar- 
entee of its neutral use and to “extend their protection, by treaty stipu- 
lations, to any other practicable communications” elsewhere on the 
isthmus. 

The equivocal language of the eighth article of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty could be interpreted to be an agreement to extend, by future 
.treaty, the same sort of protection for Panama as that undertaken for 
Nicaragua, or instead, to give whatever guarantees seemed adequate, 
whether more or less inclusive than those deemed appropriate for Nica- 
ragua. Since the United States government, in the treaty of 1846, had 
guaranteed even New Granadan sovereignty over Panama, in addition 
to the “perfect neutrality” of the isthmus, it might be contended that 
the obligations of Article VIII had been anticipated by the United States 
so far as Panama was concerned, and that Great Britain had yet to meet 
them. On the other hand the British government could insist that in 
extending its protection, a guarantee of New Granadan sovereignty 
ever the isthmus was more than Great Britain could be obliged to give, 
and that in return for less sweeping pledges British subjects should 
receive equal treatment in Panama transit. Since, moreover, the last 
article of the treaty of 1850 declared its object to be the extension of 

1 Treaty of 1846, Article XXXV, in The Statutes at Large and Treaties of the United 
States of America, George Minot, ed. (Boston, 1851), IX, 898-899; treaty of 1850, 


Article VIII, ibid., p. 997. For the origin of Article XXXV in the treaty of 1846, see 
Joseph B. Lockey, “A Neglected Aspect of Isthmizn Diplomacy", Am. Hist. Rev., XLI, 
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the "general principle" animating the provisions concerning Nicaragua, 
ground was thus furnished for a protest by the British against any 
claims to special United States privileges in Panama on the basis of 
guarantees exceeding the standard of the later treaty with Great Britain. 

The British government repeatediy refused to guarantee the sover- 
eignty of New Granada over Panama. In 1862 it avowed its purpose 
of preventing seizure by the United States of the Panama Railroad, 
but it entered into no treaty engagement? The most it would ever 
undertake to guarantee was that Great Britain itself would respect 
Colombian sovereignty over the isthmus.? The government of France 
was at no time prepared to assume a position beyond that of Great 
Britain in Central American transit matters, so that the United States, 
contrary to President Polk's expectations,’ remained the sole guarantor 
both of the neutrality of the Panama transit and the sovereignty of 
Colombia over that area. 

As time passed, the United States government developed the position 
that as guarantor it should enjoy privileges beyond those set forth in 
the treaty itself, privileges. essential to the proper discharge of its obli- 
gations. It sought to secure for United States citizens the preferred op- 
portunity to construct a ship canal, negotiating with Colombia in 1869 
and 1870 two successive unperfected treaties to that end. In each, as 
part of the return, Colombia was pledged to grant no other canal or 
railway concession without United States consent? But by 1880 the 
necessity of its consent was declared to rest upon the logical implica- 
tions of its responsibilities as guarantor and to require no further stipu- 
lation. The recent grant by Colombia of the “Wyse concession” was 
criticized severely for having been made without the proper consul- 
tation. . i 

Secretary Evarts asserted that ihe construction of the Panama Canal 
by Lesseps’s company would greatly increase the burden of the United 
States as guarantor under the treaty of 1846. He tried in vain to obtain 
for his government the right to fortify the isthmus and to give or with- 


? Instructions to Philip Griffith, Dec. 16, 1861, no. 75; Griffith to Lord John Russell, 
Mar. 3; 10, 1862, nos. 17, 21, Foreign Office 55/153, 165A. 

3 Copy of Russell to Cowley, Apr. 9, 1865; Instructions to Baron Goury du Roslan, 
Aug. 9, Oct. 11, 1865, Jan. 31, 1866, Archives du ministére des Affaires RD Corres- 
pondance politique, Nouvelle Grenade, vol. 17. EE 

* James D. Richardson, ed., Messages and Papers of the Presidents, IV, 511-513: 

5 Article III of the treaty of Jan. 14, 1869, and Article VI of the treaty of Jan. 26, 
1870, Senate Documents, 56 Cong., 1 sess., no. 237, PP. 47, 53-54. 

6 Evarts to Dichman, Apr. 19, 1880, no. 107, ibid., pp. 469-473. A 
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hold consent to all transit concessions.’ His proposals, embodied in the 
protocol of a treaty, later to be negotiated, were abruptly repudiated by 
the Colombian government, which had determined to obtain the guar- 
antee of the principal maritime powers instead of the somewhat over- 
bearing protection of her North American neighbor. This change in 
policy evoked Secretary Blaine's "high-pitched" circular note of June 
24, 1881, denouncing a joint European international guarantee, if at- 
tempted, as "an uncalled-for intrusion"? The British government de- 
clined invitations from Colombia and France to lead a movement for 
a collective European guarantee; instead, Lord Granville replied to them, 
as he did to Blaine, that his government was satisfied with the way in 
which the Clayton-Bulwer treaty controlled the matter? Thus was 
raised the question of how, if at all, the equivocal language of Article 
VHI of that treaty and the more explicit language of Article XXXV of 
the treaty of 1846 could be reconciled. * 

In the prolonged exchange of notes which ensued, Blaine and Fre- 
linghuysen attacked the Clayton-Bulwer treaty from every angle sug- 
gested to them by ingenuity and the current concept of national interest. 
The latter insisted that the treaty of 1846 placed the United States in 
“a peculiar relation to the means of transit by railroad or canal across 
the isthmus . . . which cannot justly be superseded by the intervention 
of other states without the consent of the United States, duly and prop- 
erly obtained. ... No provision of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty . . . author- 
izes Great Britain to invite, or obliges the United States to accept, the 
aid of other nations to protect or to guarantee the neutrality of the 
Panama route." ?? The United States government thus asserted that 
the position of the United States as sole guarantor for over thirty years 
was not fortuitous but attributable, rather, to the exclusive character of 
the protective relationship she had assumed. 

This controversy of 1881-1883 was not the first occasion. when the 
Foreign Office raised the issue of the relationship of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty to Panama in an effort to restrain the United States. In 1869, even 
before the terms of the treaty negotiated with Colombia in that year 
were known, Sir Edward Thornton reminded Seward that they might 
contravene Article VIIT, and Seward had the British promptly presented 


T See records of the negotiations, tbid., pp. 473 F, 

8 Ibid., pp. 380 ff. 

9 Confidential Print, "Correspondence respecting the construction of a canal across the 
Istamus of Panama”, pt. I, Jan., 1882, F.O. 115/693. 

10 Sen. Ex. Doc., 47 Cong., I sess., no. 194, pp. 22, 25. 
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with an examination copy as soon as the treaty was signed.! Assured 
by the law officers of the crown that the article requiring prior consent 
by the United States to future transit concessions tended to hinder 
rather than encourage their development, the Foreign Office instructed 
Thornton to request an explanation. He asked the new Secretary of 
State, Hamilton Fish, if the United States government did not consider 
that provision to be “in contradiction to the spirit at least of the eighth 


» 13 


article of the, Clayton-Bulwer treaty". 

Secretary Fish, after looking into the matter, “unofficially communi- 
cated” to Thornton “a paper . .. drawn up . . . by Mr. E. Peshine Smith, 
who is employed in the Department of State as Examiner of Claims; 
Mr. Fish added that the paper contained the general views of the United 
States government upon the matter"? The memorandum is as follows: 


Bureau of Claims 
April 15, 1869 
Darien Ship Canal 


It is referred to me to examine the third article of the proposed Darien 
Ship Canal Treaty with Colombia, in connection with the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and report if there be any conflict. 

The treaty with the United States of Colombia, signed January 14," 1869, 
after providing for the survey and location of an interoceanic ship canal any- 
where within its territory, provides in the third article as follows: 

"Art. IIT. The United States of Colombia stipulate and agree not to 
undertake or allow the opening of any other interoceanic canal or of any 
new railvay through or across their territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean without the express consent of the United States of America being 
first obtained." The existence of one, the Panama, railway is recognized in 
the treaty and provisions made for securing the rights of the company own- 
ing it. 

The treaty with Great Britain of Avril 19, 1850 (oth Statutes 995) recites 
that the two Governments were desirous of setting forth and fixing in a 
convention their views and intentions with reference to any means of com- 
munication by ship canal which may be constructed between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans by the way of the river San Juan de Nicaragua, and 
either or both of the lakes of Nicaragua or Managua to any port or place on 
the Pacific Ocean. The first seven articles of the treaty relate only to such a 
canal and obviously have no reference to any canal which may be constructed 
within the territories of Colombia. The eighth Article, however, declares 
that: "The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particular 


11 Thornton to Clarendon, Feb. 15, 1869, no. 46, F.O. 55/248. 

12 Clarendon to Thornton, Mar. 27, 1869, no. 71; Thornton to Clarendon, Apr. 19, 
1869, no. 146, F.O. 55/248. 

13 Thornton to Clarendon, Apr. 19, 1869, tbid. 
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object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend 
their protection by treaty stipulations to any other practicable communica- 
tions, whether by canal or railway, across the Isthmus which connects North 
and South America and especially to the interoceanic communications, 
should the same prove to be practicable, whether by canal or railway, which 
are now proposed to be established by way of Tehuantepec or Panama.” The 
discrepancy between the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the recent one with 
Colombia, if any such exists, must be found in the articles just cited. 

It is to be remarked in the first place that the obligation created by the 
third Article of the treaty with Colombia rests exclusively upon that Re- 
public, which not being a party to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty cannot be 
guilty of a violation of it; and if it could, it would not concern us, except, as 
being accessory to such violation, we might contravene obligations which 
this Government had assumed to that of Great Britain. The most we have 
done is to make the construction of more than one canal and the existing 
railway across the Isthmus impracticable without the consent of this Govern- 
ment. That consent we are at all times at liberty to give, if good faith or 
policy shall require it. 

I can see no other discrepancy betweert the two treaties than in the sup- 
posed effect of the latter one to prevent the construction of interoceanic 
routes of commerce, which would be otherwise practicable, and may be 
supposed to be contemplated by the Clayten-Bulwer treaty; but I do not 
think that the agreement between this Government and that of Great Britain 
—that they will "extend their protection by treaty stipulations to any other 
practicable communications whether by canal or railway across the Isthmus,” 
imports anything more than that they shall give to such communications, 
when established and in operation, the same protection which they stipulate 
to extend to the specific route through Nicaragua which was the principle [sie] 
subject of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. That protection consists in the engage- 
ments of both Governments to defend the persons and property employed 
in making said canal from unjust seizure and violence and protecting the 
canal itself when completed from seizure and confiscation and guarantying 
its neutrality and security. 

Our stipulations for protection, neutrality &c, in the recent treaty with 
Colombia are in fulfillment of the obligation we contracted to Great Britain 
by the eighth article of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. That obligation being 
reciprocal, the effect of the article seems to be to entitle us to call upon Great 
Britain to unite in guarantying such protection and neutrality. ' 

I conclude that there is no present conflict between the two treaties. If 
one can arise, it will be when a third canal or railroad across the territory 
of Colombia being proposed, and the Ssqvernment of Colombia being willing 
to allow its construction, this Government, invoking the third article of our 
treaty, shall refuse its consent, and thus obstruct the enterprise. I do not 
concede, nor think, that we will be bound to grant our assent; but it is 
sufficient that, if such be our obligation, we have done nothing to impair 
our ability to discharge it. The construction cf one canal and of one railroad 
is doubtless to some extent an obstruction to the undertaking of other canals 
or railroads, for they must divert a large portion of the traffic and commerce 
upon which such new enterprise would rely for its support. But the specific 
object of the eighth article of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was to promote the 
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construction of practicable interoceanic communications across the Isthmus 
and the partial fulfillment of that purpose certainly cannot be in conflict 
with the spirit of the article. 

E. Peshine Smith 


Examiner &c 


When the. treaty of 1869 had been rejected by the Colombian 
senate,'* a new United States representative at Bogotá, General Stephen 
A. Hurlbut, negotiated a second treaty. It contained not only the 
substance of the article discussed in the Peshine Smith memorandum 
but other provisions clearly designed to confine to Colombia and to 
the states which guaranteed her sovereignty over the Isthmus -of 
Panama certain special privileges of transit.” “In entire frankness and 
friendliness”, a copy of the instrument was put in the hands of the 
British chargé d’affaires at Bogota for transmission to London, even 
before the final formalities of signature.? It prompted a succession of 
protests, based upon Article VIII of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, by Sir 
Edward Thornton to Secretary Fish. Fish twice excused himself from 
discussion with the plea that he had not read the treaty and, subse- 
quently, that the treaty was certain not to be ratified by the United 
States.!* | 

Evarts's efforts to reach a new treaty with Colombia permitting the 
United States to fortify the isthmus in 1881 were so promptly repulsed 
by Colombia that there was no occasion, and scarcely any opportunity, 
for renewed British protests. But in the controversy of 1881-1883 the 
Foreign Office used all possible ammunition to repel the argument of the 
United States government that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was both 
obsolete and voidable at its pleasure. They recited Buchanan's bene- 
diction of 186078 to show that the early troubles had been cleared up 
as the Unized States desired. And they brought out the Peshine Smith 
amemorandum to show that in 1869 the United States government not 
only considered the treaty in force but even as warranting a demand 
upon Great Britain to afford protection to the canal then proposed. 

14 Sullivan to Fish, Mar. 15, 1869, no. 119, Department of State, Colombia, vol. 27. 

15 Articles XI and XXV, Sez. Doc., 56 Cong., 1 sess., no. 237, pp. 51-61. 

16 Robert Bunch to Clarendon, Jan. 29, 1870, no. 7, F.O. 55/249. 

17 Clarendon to Thornton, Feb. 26, Apr. 29, 1870, nos. 63, 156, F.O. 115/500, 502; 
Thornton to Clarendon, Apr. 4, 11, nos. 126, 137, F.O. 115/507; Thornton to Granville, 
Sept. 12, no. 369, copy in F.O. 135/102, and Oct. xo, no. 402, F.O. 5/1195. 

18 “The discordant constructions of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty between the two 
Governments, which at different periods of the discussion bore a threatening aspect, have 


resulted in a final settlement entirely satisfactory to this Government." Richardson, ed., 
Messages, V, 639. 
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A copy of the Smith memorandum was sent to Mr. Sackville West 
on December 30, 1882,? and submitted by him to the Department of 
State on February 10, 1883, with a query whether there would be 
objection to its official use. A few days later Frelinghuysen repudiated 
the paper because it was unrecorded at the Department of State, where 
no one even remembered it, and because "Mr. Smith was not a politi- 
cal officer of the Government and had no authority to make utterances 
committing it in the least."?? Subsequent investigation has failed to 
find in the department's archives any form of this memorandum other 
than a copy of the British copy. The original was given to Mr. Thornton 
and is now among the archives of the British Legation in the British 
Public Record Office.” 

Other British arguments made ne impression upon the United 
States government at this time. Frelinghuysen persisted in his position 
that "the"United States esteem themselves competent to refuse to afford 
their protection jointly with Great Britain to any other persons or com- 
pany, and hold themselves free hereafter to protect any interoceanic 
communication in which they or their citizens may become interested 
in such way as treaties with the local sovereign powers may warrant 
and their interests may require”. When this assertion of policy was 
made, the train of negotiations had already begun which led to a clear 
repudiation of the first seven articles of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in a 
convention with Nicaragua signed at Washington on December 1, 1884. 
Its withdrawal from the Senate by President Cleveland before final 
action upon it was a definite departure from what had been the general 
direction of United States isthmian policy since 1869. For some fifteen 
years more the conflicting provisions of the treaties of 1846 and 1850 
were to remain unchanged. 

Grorce F. Howe. 


The University of Cincinnati. 


19 Granville to West, Dec. 30, 1882, no. 345, F.O. 55/291. 
20 State Dept., Notes to Great Britain, vol. 19, pp. 201-202. 


21 F.O. 55/493. 
22 Frelinghuysen to Lowell, May 8, 1882, Sez. Ex. Doc., 47 Cong., x sess., no. 194, 
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DOCUMENTS 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1853-1857 


BRITISH STATESMEN ON THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY AND 
AMERICAN EXPANSION 


THE private papers of the fourth Earl of Clarendon, British secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, 1853-1858, are an invaluable source for the 
study of Anglo-American relations, They contain scores of letters reveal- 
ing what British statesmen thought and showing in detail how they form- 
ulated their policies toward this country during those important years. 
These letters comprise: (1) weekly, and sometimes more frequent, 
communications to the foreign secretary from the two British ministers 
in Washington, John F. Crampton and his successor, Lord Napier— 
letters which were secret, sometimes sent by special messenger, and 
paralleling the regular dispatches; (2) letters exchanged among the 
members of the government and also occasionally letters from import- 
ant individuals on the outside, such as Sir Henry Bulwer. 

Below are eight letters, or parts of letters, and two memoranda, 
selected from this collection to illustrate this exchange of ideas respect- 
ing the conduct of British policy toward the United States during the 
two Democratic administrations of Franklin Pierce and James 
Buchanan. The central topic of discussion was the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, though the underlying problem in the relations of the two coun- 
tries was plainly a deeper one. 

The third selection below is an undated memorandum prepared about 
August 1, 1854, by Lord Clarendon in answer to Minister Buchanan’s 
representations in favor of a withdrawal by the British from the Mosquito 
territory, the Bay Islands, and that part of Belize south of the boundary 
of 1786. It offered, in return for American co-operation under the treaty, 
concessions more sweeping than those actually secured by the United 
States after six added years of futile dispute, for it conceded the American 
demands 72 toto, but it was shelved. 

Lord John Russell was particularly solicitous concerning the widen- 
ing gulf between the two countries and was the author of a serious 
proposal to send a special mission to Washington. But this idea was 
laid aside in favor of a waiting policy, largely at the instance of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, supposedly the most friendly of British statesmen to 
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America. Numbers IV to VI, comprising letters of Granville, who 
was lord president of the council at the time, of Graham, the first lord 
of the admiralty, and of Aberdeen, the premier, reveal some of the con- 
siderations that impelled this action. 

It is generally believed that after the rude dismissal of Minister 
Crampton on May 28, 1856, by President Pierce, there was a funda- 
mental change of heart on the part of British statesmen toward Ameri- 
can expansion.’ But plainly the letters in this collection show no in- 
tention whatever of altering British policy in this important matter. 
Numbers VII to X are letters of Lord Palmerston himself, written in 
. 1857, and they dispel all doubt as to what that great statesman really 
intended. The truth is that Palmerston had already made his decision 
seven years before, when he consented to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty,’ 
and there was nothing further of a basic character which, as a practical 
British statesman, he could concede. * 

Lord Napier, the new and rather vouthful minister sent to Wash- 
ington in February, 1857, did indeed write rather too enthusiastically 
to his superior in favor of a British blank check to American expan- 
sionism. A vital part of this problem was the recurrent question of 
Cuba, whose supposed destiny as an American acquisition boded only 
evil to the older heads at Westminster. To them, furthermore, the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was the chief anchor because it threw a barrier 


I Richard W. Van Alstyne, "John F. Crampton, Conspirator or Dupe?” Am. Hist. 
Rev., XLI (Apr., 1936), 492-502. A. P. Newton, “United States and Colonial Develop- 
ments, 1815-1846", in A. W. Ward and G. P. Gooch, The Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy, 1783-1919 (Cambridge, 1923), Il, 277. J. Fred Rippy, Latin America in 
World Politics (New York, 1928), pp. 103-105. 

2 R. W. Van Alstyne, “The Central American Policy of Lord Palmerston, 1846-1848”, 
Hispanic American Historical Review, XVI (Aug., 1936), 339-359. 

3 Napier to Clarendon, May 26, 1857, no. 80, Foreign Office 5/671. This is a long 
dispatch arguing warmly in favor of the proposed American annexation of Cuba. Claren- 
don's terse initialed comment, dated June 30, 1857, on this dispatch reads: "This has 
remained so long without an answ” that it is peraaps not worthwhi:e to answ. it now, & 
I have told Lord N. privately that we altogether differed with him.” An interesting com- 
ment on Napier by Senator Sumner reached the foreign secretary through the Duke of 
Argyll: “His desire to please", wrote Sumner, "leads Him to share sympathies, personal 
& political. He accepts the Democratic dogma or ‘Dodge’ in Kansas & talks as glibly as 
the President on popular sovereignty & the right of the Settlers to establish Slavery if they 
see fit. Sir W. Ouseley is clearly in a different meod. Before leaving, I had talked plainly 
with Ld. Napier. I respect entirely all the Convenances of His position as Minister & am 
glad to have Him keep on good terms with the Administration. But I do not like to see 
Him giving them his head & heart. Indeed it is not pleasant to find the influence of His 
talk against us." Quoted by Argyll in a private letter to Clarendon, Jan. 19, 1858, 
Clarendon Papers. 
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across the Ámerican southward advance. Adjustments they were will- 
ing to make, provided they could be effected in the proper manner. But 
the underlying principle of balance laid down by the treaty they were 
chary of surrendering. 
RicHanDp W. VAN ALSTYNE. 
Chico State College. 


I CRAMPTON To CLARENDON 


Private. Washington. 7th Feb. '53. 


. . this matter of Cuba is one which involves very serious considerations |. 
for us,—-and one which I think is now come to such a point that we cah ^ 
no longer avoid looking it in the face and making up our minds as to what 
we are to do or not to do about it. The question, as you truly observe, 
involves Peace or War, or, at all events a risk of war. The step we have 
already taken in proposing the Tripartite Convention puts us, as it seems 
to me, in a dilemma from which there is no escape—namely—that we must 
either take a step further in the same direction by making, in conjunction 
with France, a declaration to the United States similar to that which the 
United States has made to us, that we cannot allow them to take Cuba;—or 
that we must take a step backwards or ratker out of the whole business, and 
tacitly admit (for our silence will be deemed equivalent to this) Mir. 
Everett’s Manifest Destiny Doctrine, and make up our minds to see Cuba 
annexed to this Country at a time more or less distant, as I entirely agree 
with you will infallibly be the case unless we prevent it. Now, if we adopt 
the first of these two courses, we must not blink the fact that it would 
engage us to go to War under certain future contingencies, and also that 
the brunt of that War would fall upon our Shoulders—for in what disposi- 
tion France might be when the “Cassus Belli” should occur, who could tell? 
besides which, as you have observed, even if France were with us, it is clear 
that by far the greatest part of both the fighting and of the commercial loss 
would fall to our share. Now I do not at all wish to say that a War would 
be the inevitable result of such a Declaration on our part, or that it would 
of itself prove a general irritation in the United States followed by an attack 
on Cuba;—my impression is that nothing of the sort would take place:— 
there would be a good deal of swaggering, no doubt—but scarcely more 
than there is now,—all I mean to say is that if we do not make the Declara- 
tion, we must loox "occuli irretorto” at the possibility of a brush with our 
friends here, and be ready to hit hard and sharp at the very beginning of 
such a contest if it did occur. If, on the other hand, we hold our peace now, 
we certainly remain free to act or not to act when the aggression is made 
or appears imminent,—and we can reserve to ourselves the power of judging 
whether under all the shen existing circumstances of the case, it best suits 
our Policy or our means to resist or to acquiesce in it. The disadvantage of 
this course however seems to me to be that as things now stand, it would 
give a direct encouragement to the aggression itself;—for now that by the 
offer of the Tripartite “self-denying Convention” we have clearly intimated 
to the United Stazes our strong desire that Cuba should not fall into their 
hands, and have been answered by a declaration that they will and must take 
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it whenever they can (for Everett’s Note amounts to this) our omission to 
make any rejoinders to the effect that we will oppose them to the best of our 
abilities, will amount to or, at all events will be taken to amount to an 
admission of the utter hopelessness of any such attempt on our part to 
obstruct their designs, or, in other words, that we are ajraid to engage our- 
selves to run the risk or make the sacrifice which would be necessary for the 
purpose. It would be immediately laid down as a "fixed fact" that the 
United States would find nobody in the field against them but Spain in the 
matter of Cuba, and I need not say that the picking of a quarrel with Her 
would then be very rapidly determined upon and easily effected. 

There is another point of view, however, in which I think the question 
of Cuba is to be looked upon:—this is as a part of the more general question 
Qf aggression and domination of the United States in every part of this 
Continent; and in this regard it may be worth while to consider whether in 
case the attempt to check this is to be made at all, whether the point of 
Cuba is not as good a point to make a stand upon as any other. As an 
illustration of what I mean, I would call your attention to the case of the 
Sandwich Islands. I am not sufficiently versed in such matters to know in 
how far the neutrality of those Islands is essential to our commercial interests 
in the Pacific;—but I know that the Americans have an eye upon them, 
and that they will lie more exposed to a coup de main than even Cuba. The 
United States have now a strong point at San Francisco and California is 
rapidly developing. I am convinced that the Japan Expedition ts intended 
to result in the acquisition of some permanent establishment there. An 
American exploring Expedition has also been dispatched to go up the River 
Amur which runs from the Russian Possessions to the Sea through the 
Northern part of China, a piece of curiosity which I have reason to know 
the Russian Government by no means approves of,—so much so that that 
Government which is now beginning to turn its attention to the Commerce 
of the Pacific, has made a sort of semi-overture to me, thro’ an Agent.they 
have just appointed to the Sandwich Islands, as to the expediency of their 
joining us and France in an agreement to maintain their neutrality. With 
regard to these Islands you will recollec: that the United States have held 
to us exactly the same language as with regard to Cuba, viz, that they will 
not allaw us to become possessed of them, declining to make any renuncia- 
tion of them on their own part. These things are, I think, worthy of con- 
sideration, and the point of time seems to me to have come when it behoves 
us to come to a determination as to whether these aggressive plans are of 
such vital importance to our Interests as to oblige us to resist them, or 
whether it would be more prudent to let chings take their course rather than 
pre-engage ourselves to any particular course in regard to them. 

In connection with this subject, could the consideration of what is called 
the “Monroe Doctrine”, which the Democratic Politicians here are so busy 
in preaching and inculcating, and which it is now the fashion to assume as 
an admitted principle of Public Law from which the right of aggression and 
domination on the part of the U. S. on all parts of this Hemisphere is de- 
duced as a sort of corollary. The enunciation of this doctrine amounts to 
nothing less than an attempt to establish a principle of Public Law applic- 
able to this Quarter of the World analagous to that prevailing to a certain 
extent in Europe:—with this difference however, that while in Europe such 
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principles were established with the consent and by the agreement of all the 
Parties concerned and consigned in solemn Treaties: here the attempt is 
made to lay down a Law of a much more sweeping nature by the ipse dixit 
of a single power over two whole Continents and the adjacent Islands, not 
only without the agreement of the other Powers who hold them but notori- 
ously contrary to their wishes and Interests, and in a manner inconsistent 
with their Independence. By eternal repetition this so called doctrine is 
gradually becoming in the minds of the Democracy here one of those 
habitual maxims which are no longer reasoned upon but felt, and any 
imagined “violation of the Monroe Doctrine” is now vehemently:taken up 
as a just reason for a peremptory demand for satisfaction from any Foreign 
Power who may have committed it. Now altho' I know that a great deal 
of this language is held for Aome political purposes, each Party outbidding 
the other in its offers of “Americanism”: still it. cannot be denied that a 
very dangerous effect is produced upon the Masses by such doctrines, and it 
becomes a very grave question what position Foreign Powers ought to adopt 
in regard to them. It seems to me quite clear that if carried out to their full 
effect, we should be forced to resist them somewhere, and the question 
remains as to the point at which it would be advisable to make a stand. 

All these considerations would give an impression of a very dangerous 
state of things: but I think nevertheless that there are two checks upon 
which we may generally concede as preventing the agressive spirit of this 
People being carried to extremes. The one is the inextinguishable struggle 
between the North and South, Free States and Slave States: it insinuates 
itself into every pa:t of their proceedings; discussions begun upon subjects 
apparently the most remote, invariably degenerate into Northern and South- 
ern Squabbles:—the subject once set agoing, everything else becomes indiffer- 
ent:—all unity of action is paralyzed:—Fcreign Relations are forgotten or 
made subservient to the paramount question of the maintenance or dissolu- 
tion of the Union. The other is the real injury to the material and com- 
mercial interests of a practical and moneymaking people which they are | 
perfectly aware would result from a serious quarrel with England, or even 
from the risk or expectation of such a quarrel. Their preparations for War 
are small, and they know they could not begin one in a hurry. . . . 


II BULWER ro CLARENDON f 
Mar. 1854. 


+ Ld *. * 


Central America is no longer what it was & 1s daily becoming the most 
important spot of earth in y? whole world: to us especially with Australia 
[and] New Zealand in our hands & the Chinese empire falling to pieces. We 
cannot, we must nct see it American, I mean belonging to the U. S.—When 
I negotiated my treaty 3 states Honduras, S. Salvador, Nicaragua were ask- 
ing to be annexed & probably if the treaty 1s thrown over & the U. S. allowed 
to have their own way, first these 3 states & then the others perforce will ask 
for annexation. à; 


4 After Buchanan had opened negotiations with Clarendon over the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, the foreign secretary invited Bulwer to draft a reply. The latter took full ad- 
vantage of the invitation, and numerous letters Irom him respecting the treaty occur 
throughout the collection. 
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We should then come into the field late.— There are 2 policies now—One 
to endeavour to regulate the affairs of C. A. in harmonious & friendly con- 
junction with the U. S. [;] the other to establish a counterpoise to them. 

The 1*' is doubtless the best, if it were only on the ground that the Govt. 
wd. be better supported at home for people are not yet up to the importance 
of the interests of the stake. 

But the second is possible. Guatemala the largest & richest state in C. A. 
inclines to us. C. Rica the best governed & most reasonable does the same: 
these 2 states with B. Honduras & the Mosquito Coast give us truly the 
whole of one side of C. America. I would then endeavour by every con- 
ciliatory means to pursue a conciliatory course in the first instance but I 
wd. be prepared for another & I wd. let the U. S. understand this gently— 
& I wd. also thro’ the Press—without bringing up the Mosquito question— 
have the importance of C. A. and its connexion with our trading interests 
brought more & more to the attention of the Public... . 


III MEMORANDUM BY CLARENDON ON THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY S 


Lord Clarendon declines, at least for the present, to reply to those points 
in Mr. Buchanan's Statement of July 22, 1854 in regard the Construction of 
the Convention of the roth April 1850, in which they have had the mis- 
fortune to differ; because it would seem that the difference between them 
on these points is irreconcilable. He is bappy, however, to observe that they 
are in perfect accord respecting the wise and liberal commercial policy 
which the Convention was intended to establish. In order to carry this into 
effect it is clear that the British and American Govts must act in concert 
and harmony. Through their influence and exertions all existing differences 
between the Central American States should be adjusted and peace and 
harmony restored to that distracted region. This is essential to the security 
& development of the commerce of the Nations and indeed of all Nations 
passing in Transit on different routes across the Isthmus. Without such an 
adjustment enterprising individuals will not feel sufficiently secure to invest 
their capital in opening the best and most practicable routes, whether by rail- 
roads or canals across the Isthmus; and the agreement of the two Govts to 
extend their protection to all such communications will have been made 
nearly in vain. 

For want of proper concert between the two Govts. they have not yet 
even take the first step towards procuring the establishment of the two free 
ports, one at either end of the Nicaraguan Canal, contemplated by the Con- 
vention. 

"The British Govt impressed with these truths is willing to go far 1n re- 
moving every obstacle out of the way and in giving complete and immediate 
effect to the wise and liberal commercial policy of the Treaty. They have 
not the slightest desire to acquire territory in Central America. It has for 
some time been their avowed intention as it is their present purpose to 
withdraw from the Mosquito Protectorate and from any political connexion 
with the Mosquito Indians, but whilst doing this they feel that their honor 
is served in obtaining from the State of Nicaragua a reasonable extent of 


5 The memorandum is undated, but internal evidence and its position in the collec- 
tion show that it was prepared about August 1, 1854, when the news of the American 
bombardment of Greytown had not yet reached London. 
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territory for the occupancy of these Indians, in such a position, however, as 
not to interfere with any of the great routes of transit across the Isthmus. 
They are perfectly willing that this territory shall be occupied by the Mos- 
quitoes, subject to the Sovereignty of Nicaragua on the terms and under the 
restrictions correctly stated by Mr. Buchanan to have been practised both 
by the British and American Govts. tewards the Indians within their 
respective jurisdictions. They, therefore, invite the Govt. of the United 
States to exert its good offices with Nicaragua in accomplishing this purpose, 
so that they may withdraw [from] the Mosquito Territory with the least prac- 
ticable delay. This the British Govt have already done so far as respects the 
Port and Hrbour of Greytown because the possession of these by uncivilized 
Indians would be incompatible with the construction of the Nicaragua Canal 
and the interests of the transit commerce across the Isthmus. 

Great Britain has no interest in insisting nor does she intend to insist 
upon the claim to any portion of Central America or to its adjacent Islands, 
with the single exception of the Belize Settlement with the limits and on the 
terms in which it was granted to her by the Treaties with Spain of 1783 and 
1786 and subsequently recognized by the Republic of Mexico. She makes 
this disclaimer in order to smooth the way to the immediate fulfilment of 
the transit & commercial clauses of the Convention in which her interests 
are seriously involved. In fact the grant of a local Govt. to the inhabitants 
of Ruatan & the other Bay Islands was made only on their own earnest 
petition and was sincerely intended to afford them temporary protection and 
restrain them from committing acts of violence in an unsettled Quarter of 
the world where the interest of British Commerce required that peace & 
good order should prevail. Whenever the State of Honduras shall be in a 
condition to relieve them from these duties, their possession will be yielded 
without hesitation to that State. ... 


IV GRANVILLE To CLARENDON 
Oct. 18, 1854 


As long as the Govt. of the United States think it necessary to strengthen 
themselves at home by showing their teeth abroad, all unsettled questions 
are dangerous, and may lead unexpectedly to fatal Results. A war arising 
out of the protectorate of the Mosquitos between America and England 
would be a frightful calamity. 

Nothing would lead so infallibly to such a result as to show at a moment 
when we are engaged in a European struggle the slightest dread on our part 
of the bullying disposition of President Pierce and his party. Our tone must 
be firm, and what you and Graham did about increasing our Naval Forces 
in the American seas must be useful. 


V GRAHAM TO CLARENDON 
Oct. 24, 1854. 
We are fast ‘drifting’ into a War with the U. States; and I am afraid 
that on the Grey Town and Central America Question we shall not have 
France on our side; whereas with respect both to Cuba and St Domingo, 
France will be disposed to make common cause with us, at least up to a 


8 This sentence is a veiled reference to the menace of an Americam filibustering attack 
to which the British government felt the islands were exposed. 
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Point just short of. War. But a rupture between us and the United States is 
the diversion which Russia anticipates in her favor and anxiously desires. 

Ín these circumstances we must be on our guard; and if a quarrel be 
inevitable, the S* Domingo and Cuba Grcund is better and safer than Grey 
Town and the Musquito Protectorate. . . . 


VÍ ABERDEEN TO CLARENDON 


Blackheath Nov. sth 1854. 
My dear Clarendon 


Lord John [Russell] mentioned to me his notion ot sending Carlisle to 
Washington, in the hope of settling our differences with the United States; 
but I confess that I think the proposal is open to a good deal of objection. 
No doubt, the Mission would be agreeable to the United States Government; 
but I doubt if they would be likely to yield more than to an ordinary nego- 
tiator. What you say is true about the difficulty of giving instructions suited 
to meet the actual state of affairs arising from the aggressive tendencies of 
the U. S. Government. My great objection to the Mission is the time at 
which it will take place. We cannot send Carlisle, and allow him to return 
se infecta. We must settle everything, or we must quarrel. Now, we dare 
not quarrel; and the alternative is concession. In ordinary times, I should 
not object to Carlisle's making a graceful concession of the matters in 
dispute; for I believe our right to be very questionable and the importance 
of the subject to be much exaggerated; but under the pressure of the present 
moment, our motives would be intelligible to the whole world. 

The principal subject in dispute is the interpretation of the Bulwer- 
Clayton Treaty, which can be quite as well, or better discussed here than 
at Washington. 

Our protection of Mosquito rests on usage; and if it should be formally 
resigned, of course it would be necessary to stipulate for some terms for these 
Indians from the State of Nicaragua. I apprehend however that the great 
difficulty would not be on account of the Indians, but a certain number of 
English, or rather Scotch adventurers, wko have obtained for a gallon of 
brandy, large grants of land from a drunken Savage whom we have thought 
fit to call a King. 

I looked into this subject five and twenty years ago, and I never could 
discover on what pretext we made San Juan, or as we now call it, Grey- 
town, a part of the Mosquito territory. As for the Bay Islands, our title is 
little better than manifest usurpation; and it is worthy of the Government 
of the United States. Still, this is not the moment to abandon these claims; 
for it is very clear that the concession is made to Russia, and not to the 
United States alone. 


* * * « * * * LJ 


We may hope to enlist France on our side in dealing with the settlement 
in St. Domingo, and the transfer of the Sandwich Islands. "These are ques- 
tions in which they are as much interested as we. 

I should think the people of the United States were not actually desirous 
of quarreling with us; and I would carefully avoid quarreling with them. 
But I would contrive to hang up all matters in dispute by means of civil 
negotiations for some indefinite period, and would make no concessions at 
this moment, if it could be avoided. 
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VIL PALMERSTON TO CLARENDON 


(Memo.) june 6, 1857 


This Despatch * is not written with the good sense & judgment which 
naturally belong to Ld Napier; It is evidently the detailed Exposition of 
views arguments & opinions instilled into him by the Govt and others in 
the United States It is a Tissue of Fallecies & Sophistries. It tries to place 
on the narrow ground of Shopkeeping Considerations a Question which 
involves in its ultimate space the jeopardy of valuable possessions of the 
British. Crown in the West Indies, and increased Danger to our floating 
Commerce as to the argument that Concession as to Cuba would secure to 
England the permanent goodwill or future Forbearance of the United 
States, this is the worn out argument used by the Mouth Pieces of the 
Americans at each step of Encroachment on their Part "This was to be the 
Result of the Concession made to them by the Ashburton Treaty This again 
was the motive urged by the Oregon arrangement. This is now put forward 
about Cuba and this would be repeated when successive Proofs of our 
weakness & Gullibility shall have encouraged them to demand our North 
American Provinces , 

I think Napier should have a Hint to cast one Eye at least to the Eastern 
Shores of the Atlantic and to remember that he has not become a Natural- 
ized Citizen of the Union 

Moreover besides British Interest theze is good Faith to Spain not to be 
lost sight of 


P. 18/6/-57 


VIII PALMERSTON TO CLARENDON 
4 July 1857 

Napier takes a narrow and limited view of the Results of United States 
Extension, and forgets that we have West Indian Colonies; as to propitiat- 
ing the Yankees by countenancing their schemes of annexation it would be 
like propitiating an animal of Prey by giving him one of ones travelling 
Companions It would increase his Desire for similar Food and spur him 
on to obtain it 

There can be little Doubt that in the Course of Time the AngloSaxon 
Race will spread far South in America, but it is for our Interest that this 
Should not happen until the Swarms are prepared to separate from the 
Parent Hive 


= = * * 


IX PALMERSTON TO CLARENDON 
14 Oct. 1857 
It is perhaps doubtful whether Honduras and the other States of Central 
America really wish us to give up the Bay Islands. If they were wise they 
would wish us to keep them. In our Hands those Islands can never become 
a Place d'Armes for Buccaneers. In the Hands of Honduras they may at 
any time become so, because the Republic of Honduras has no navy to cope 
with the ships from New Orleans, and can never station in those Islands a 


* No. 8o, by Lord Napier, May 26, 1857. See n. 2 above. 
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Force able to resist a Walker Invasion. It is therefore morally certain that 
not long after those Islands are made over to Honduras whatever may be 
the Conditions of the Cession they will be occupied by United States Pirates, 
and become a starting Point for an Invasion of Central America, and it is 
probable that it is this view of the matter which makes Buchanan so desirous 
of getting us out^of those Islands. He has a Hedge against us and against 
Central America. If we keep the Islands (unless indeed Honduras were to 
disclaim them as Part of the Honduras Territory) he abrogates the Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty and deems himself free to do what he likes in Central 
America; If we make over those Islands to Honduras his Filibusters will 
after a decent Interval take possession of it, and from thence be let loose to 
do what they will in Central America. This comes of the silly claim put 
forward by the Central Americans to those Islands, & this might confiden- 
tially and verbally be explained to them. . . . 


X PALMERSTON TO CLARENDON 


; Broadlands 31 Dec" 1857 
My dear Clarendon . 


These Yankees are most disagreeable Fellows to have to do with about 
any American Question; 'They are on the Spot, strong, deeply interested in 
the matter, totally unscrupulous and dishonest and determined somehow 
or other to.carry their Point; We are far away, weak from Distance, con- 
trolled by the Indifference of the Nation as to the Question discussed, and 
by its Strong commercial Interest in maintaining Peace with the United 
States. The Result of this State of Things has been that we have given way 
Step by Step to the North Americans on almost every disputed matter, and 
I fear that we shall have more or less to do so upon almost every other 
Question except the maintenance of our own Provinces and of our West 
Indian Islands—I have long felt inwardly convinced that the ‘Anglo Saxon 
Race will in Process of 'Time become Masters of the whole American Con- 
tinent North and South, by Reason of their superior Qualities as compared 
with the degenerate Spanish and Portuguese Americans; But whatever may 
be the Effects of such a Result upor the Interests of England, it is not for 
us to assist such a Consummation, but on the Contrary we ought to delay 
it as long as possible. 

The Clayton Bulwer Treaty opposes a barrier to North American ad- 
vance, by stopping the Yankees out of Central America, and therefore they 
all'hate and detest the Treaty. It fetters them and makes them halt. If we 
were quite sure that the Treaty could be permanently kept in Existence, and 
that it would be honestly observed 1 should be inclined to say let us stick 
to it, even at the Sacrifice of those Points af Difference as to its Interpreta- 
tion on which the United States insist But the Yankees are such Rogues and 
such ingenious Rogues that it is hardly possible to hope that even if the 
present Questions were settled to their liking by the abandonment of the 
Bay Islands and of Mosquitia and of part of our Honduras some new Cavils 
would not be found, or at least that by the indirect agency of such men as 
Walker & his followers some independent North American State would not 
be established in Central America, in alliance with the United States if not 
in Union with them, in short Texas over again. . .. 


n f 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL AND ANCIENT HISTORY 


Philosophy and History: Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer. Edited by Ray- 
MOND XLrBANsKY and H. J. Parom. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1936. Pp. xii, 360. $8.50.) 

In honor of the sixtieth birthday of Professor Cassirer twenty-one essays, 
most of them contributions from Continental Europe, are here assembled 


' in English dress. They are followed by a bibliography of Cassirer's writ- 


ings, an index, and a list of subscribers. The theme of the collection, as an- 
nounced in the preface, is the relation between philosophy and history, a 
theme suggested by the union of the two fields in the works of Professor 
Cassirer and "to be found alike when, as a historian of philosophy, he is re- 
tracing the development of the theory o£ knowledge and when, as a creative 
and systematic thinker, he offers us his doctrine of civilization in The PAilos- 
ophy of tke Symbolic Forms". “The variety of approaches to this subject", 
the preface continues, “may at first sight seem rather disconnected." To this 
a reader is likely to add that, on some fundamental issues, the different ap- 
proaches seem to quarrel rather violently with each other. The preface adds 
that “if tke main problem is seen from very different angles and attacked 
in the most disparate ways, this very fact may serve to illustrate" Nicholas of 
Cusa’s maxim: Una veritas in varus signis varie vesplendet. 

In dea_ing with the main problem, creative thinking plays almost exclu- 
sively upon-data furnished by philosophy and the history of philosophy and 
thus, in effect, reduces the relation between philosophy and history to a rela- 
tion between philosophy and the history of philosophy. There is abundant 
speculation that touches the foundations of history in general, there are defi- 
nitions of history in general, there are pieces of specialized historical research 
and construction which may be accepted as examples of how history in gen- 
eral ought to be written, but philosophy and the history of philosophy, both 
including, of course, the philosophy of history, dominate the scene. - 

Una veritas which shines for history in general, but not always brightly, 
is the sub'ectivity of history. A certain subjectivity in history has long been 
suspected by writers on historical methodology, by naive common sense, and 
even by historians, but without the profound background supplied by such 
analysis and definition as may be found in the present volume. 

The initial essay, “A Definition of the Concept of History", opens with a 
rather mi.d subjectivity. The author examines the definitions by Bernheim 


and Bauer, finds both too narrow, and offers a definition which seems to 
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him more inclusive. "History", he writes, "is the intellectual form in which 
a civilization renders account to itself of its past" (p. 9). This does not 
mean, as the language might imply, that the only history is what is in our 
heads. The author expressly admits to his definition "every form of histori- 
cal record" (p. 10) and thus grants reality to something outside of our heads. 
Even the past, as it stands in the definition, might be taken as something 
real, something distinguishable from the "account" to be rendered, a some- 
thing that might justify our English word Aistory in continuing to embrace 
within its meanings the past itself. So far the author does not go. “No past 
is ever given. Tradition alone is given. If tradition were at any point to 
make the total reality of the past accessible to us, still no history would re- 
sult; or rather, then least of all. . . . History is always an imposition of form 
upon the past, and cannot claim to be more" (p. 5). The past has reality, 
but it is not history, and subjectivity is saved. In several other connections, 
subjectivity is indicated, notably in calling attention to the fact that "the 
definition restricts the subject-matter of history to the past of the civilization 
in which it is rooted" and adding in paren:hesis: "It must be understood 
that a civilization which embraces the whole world in its desire for knowl- 
edge sees in the whole world the reflection of its own restricted past" (p. 10). 

In most of the other essays in which the nature of the past is relevant to 
the discussion the past is granted no reality apart from present thinking. 
The most emphatic and the most detailed setting forth of this view is in 
the essay by Gentile on “The Transcending of Time in History". The 
writer's reasoning is too intricate to be safely summarized, but among his 
numerous striking statements are the following: "Historical fact (res gestac) 
is not presupposed by history (Astoria rerum gestarum)" (p. 95). The 
metaphysical theory of history demands for historical truth “something ex- 
ternal to the thought which knows it, and this external object, since it con- 
ditions thought, is presupposed by it and precedes it. It is the past... . Yet 
the past zs not; as beside the actually existing it is no longer, it is dead. Long 
ago or just this moment it has given place to what is now being done. It is 
beyond our apprehension” (pp. 95, 96). “Historical science, priding itself on 
the ‘facts,’ the positive and solid realities, which it contrasts with mere ideas 
or theories without objective validity, is living in a childish world of illusion” 
(p. 99). “In truth, facts, as a realistic theory of history imagines them . . . 
are absolutely nonexistent” (p. 99). “For one who takes his stand on his- 
torical realism and believes in independent facts, the whole world of history 
can have no more solid reality than the abode of shadows through which 
Dante’s imagination roams” (p. 103). If the historian thinks as he should, 
he must be aware of “the ‘subjectivity’ of the facts that interest him” and 
know “well enough that the life and meaning of past facts is not to be dis- 
covered in charters or inscriptions, or in any actual dum of the past; their 
source is in his own personality" (p. 104). 
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The title of one of the essays, “On the Objectivity of Historical Knowl- 
edge”, while noncommittal, might suggest a possible antidote to the extreme 
views of Gentile, but the most that comes out of it is thar “objectivity of 
knowledge, in the sense of a stripping off of all relations to the peculiarities 
of the knowing self, does not lie within the sphere of the historian” (p. 157). 
Such, in varying forms, is the general conclusion to which the speculation 
_ points wherever the issue is raised, with, perhaps, one sympathetic nod in a 
different Cirection (see p. 24). But nowhere in the volume is this held to 
lower the dignity of history or to detract from its importance. Quite the 
reverse. - 

Several times in the course of the various discussions the relation of the 
historian to his own time and its influence in shaping what he writes is 
made a text for homilies which any competent historian will endorse as 
utter commonplaces. As for the degree of subjectivity in historical facts, its 
significance does not leap to the eyes in the admirable specimens of histori- 
cal research and construction which the volume itself contains. Among 
these specimens are the two essays entitled “Veritas Filia Temporis” and “Et 
in Arcadie Ego". The origin, variations, meanings, and pictorial representa- 
tions of these phrases are traced with minute scholarship and are accom- 
panied by photographic illustrations. Both essays were presumably written 
with due awareness of subjectivity, but of the actual presentation the most 
pronounced historical realist now “living in a childish world of illusion" 
might well say: “That is exactly the way historical facts look to me.” 

In the discussions of time, of determinism and freedom, cf continuity and 
discontinuity, of change, of causality, and, in general, of the philosophy of 
history, called in one place “the darling vice of the nineteenth century” (p. 
30), there is much to tempt historians with constitutional prejudices against 
philosophy to further exploration of the boundless realms opened by the 
volume. 

The subscription list at the end of the book is made up almost entirely of 
philosophers and libraries. From this a reader may infer either that very few 
general historians received advance notice of the project or that very few of 
them wer: sufficiently interested to subscribe. To be of greater interest to 
philosophers than to historians is likely to be the fate of the volume. Whether 
such a fate is or is not deserved may be an open question. Mr. Alexander, pre- 
paring "tc sit at the feet of history” for light on philosophy, remarks: "I am 
not going to ask what history may learn from philosophy. I have no doubt 
it may learn a great deal. Just as men of science are returning to the good 
old days when philosophy and science went hand in hand, and are ready to 
acknowledge that the two meet at many points, and that each may learn 
from the other, so it may be that historians may listen with profit to philoso- 
phers. But that is the business of historians" (p. 12). So it is. 

Columbia University. _ Henry JOHNSON. 
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Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsch Historisch Instituut te Rome. 'Tweede 
Reeks, Deel V; Deel X. Uitgegeven vanwege het Departement van 
Onderwijs, Kunsten en Wetenschappen. (The Hague: Algemeene 
Landsdrukkerij. 1935. Pp. lvi, 96; 211.) 


Research on the activities of Dutch painters and scholars in Italy is nat- 
urally an important part of the program of the Netherland Historical Insti- “ 
tute at Rome, witness the appointment of Dr. G. J. Hoogewerff as its direc- 
tor, for his special field of study is the history of Dutch painting. Volume V 
cf the institute's second series of publications contains two contributions from 
his hand on Dutch artists of the sixteenth century. One deals with Hans 
Keynooch, known to historians of art through Carel van Mander, who calls 
him a painter of landscapes in the manne- of Patinir. Dr. Hoogewerff is 
the first to identify three such landscapes as works by Hans Keynooch. One 
cf them bears the signatures of Keynooch and Hieronymus Wellens de Cock, | 
who was a younger brother of Keynooch's master, Matthys Wellens de Cock. ` 
The latter was a much greater painter than his pupil, as is evident from the 
two magnificent landscapes reproduced in this volume. These belong to a. 
set of four which Dr. Hoogewerff convincingly ascribes to Matthys. In the 
cther article the director of the institute prin:s a few documents from notarial 
archives in Rome, relating to the affairs of a Brabant painter of miniatures, 
Frans van de Kasteele, who died in Rome in 1615 as an octogenarian. A 
study of papal documents of the fourteenth century has led Dr. R. Post to 
the conclusion that Geert Groote, the famous founder of the Brotherhood of 
the Common Life, had a namesake among his contemporaries, who was 
also a native of the diocese of Utrecht. This other Geert Groote was an illu- 
minator, employed for many years by the monastery of Chaisedieu in the 
diocese of Clermond-Ferrand. 

The institute, however, does not confine itself to the history of Dutch art 
and letters. Archaeological research in Italy and the Netherlands also claims 
its attention, and one of the most interesting articles contained in this volume, 
from the pen of Dr. H. M. R. Leopold, discusses the geographical and eco- 
nomic causes of the genesis of Rome. In another Dr. G. van Hoorn de- 
scribes bronze statuettes of Jupiter excavated in Utrecht and identified by 
him as importations from Gaul. And the Austrian scholar Hermann Eggers 
tzaces the history of the-alterations by which the campanile of the old church 
of St. Peter in Rome was transformed from its original shape, which was 
destroyed by lightning in 1352, into the cupola-crowned structure, which 
dates from the year 1610. 

The other volume, the tenth of the series, is a collection of brief synopses 
in French of all the articles that have appeared in the preceding nine volumes, 
followed by a general index of proper names. It gives a bird's-eye view of 
the wide range of interests that is covered by the research sponsored by the 
Netherland Historical Institute at Rome. 

Columbia University. A. J. Barnouw. 
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Die Satrapieneinteilung in Syrien und im Zweistromlande von 520-320. Von 
Oscar Leuze. [Schriften der Königsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft. ] 
(Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1935. Pp. viii, 320. 20 M.) i 


THROUGH a strange paradox, our information on the history of the | 
Achaemenian Persian Empire, and particularly on that of its provincial ad- 
ministration, is derived primarily from Greek sources. The minute analysis 
of the pertinent passages in the works o: Greek historians, from Herodotus 
to Diodorus and Curtius Rufus, presented in this posthumous volume of 
Oscar Leuze is therefore welcome to historians of antiquity. A number of 
assumptions presented glibly in the standard histories of Persia are shown 
to be based on uncritical reading of the Greek sources. . 

Leuze investigates the satrapies of the Persian Empire, with particular 
attention to Syria and Mesopotamia, during the successive periods for which 
some evidence is available: under Cyrus and Cambyses, 546-521, under 
Darius I, 521-485, in 401, in 350, in 345-340, under Darius III, 338-333, 
under Alexander and after his death, 332-320. The bulk of the volume deals 

with the reorganization under Darius I and with conditions in the time of 
— Alexander. 

The only valuable source for the division of the empire into twenty 
satrapies (twenty-one if the district of Persia is not omitted) during the 
reign of Darius I is Herodotus, III, 89-97. Herodotus is mistaken in dating 
this reorganization at the beginning of the reign of Darius; although the 
exact date is unknown, it cannot be earlier than 516. According to Leuze, 
Herodotus obtained his information directly from Persian officials; the ques- 
tion, however, as to whether the list of Herodotus represents the conditions 
of the time of Darius or those about the year 450 is left open. Unquestion- 
ably the order of the satrapies in Herodotus (1-6 west of the Euphrates; 
7-20 east of the Euphrates) is his own, rather than that of the Persian ad- 
ministration; through an oversight, Leuze has failed to notice the ingenious 
reconstruction of the original order of the satrapies made by E. Herzfeld 
(Archéologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, 1, 95) on the basis of the Persepolis 
inscription “e” of Darius, which is discussed by Leuze (pp. 9x ff.). In a gen- 
eral way, the Euphrates was the border between satrapies 5 (Syria) and 9 
(Mesopotamia). Leuze believes that Abrokomas was satrap of Syria in 401 
rather than Belesys, as maintained by Lehmann-Haupt and Kahrstedt, and 
that the list of archontes in the Anabasis of Xenophon (vii, 8, 25) is a forgery 
of no value for the history of the Persian satrapies. Equally if not more 
worthless for the historian of Persia is the Periplus of Pseudo-Skylax. Leuze 
is inclined to believe that Mazaios rather than Arsames was the satrap of 
both Cilicia and Syria from 345 to 333 and, at least nominally, of Syria until 
331, when Alexander appointed him x of a ca ne hed this of- 
fice until his death in 328. : 

The investigations of Leuze are diana by great caution, accuracy, 
and sound criticism. Many of his objections to Edward Meyer, Lehmann- 
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Haupt (article "Satrap" in Pauly-Wissowa), Kahrstedt, and other scholars 
are well taken, although not seldom he refuses to commit himself to a posi- 
tive view. The volume is very useful in matters of detail; however, after 
thirty-five years, Meyer's classical history of Persia in the third volume of his 
Geschichte des Altertums is still unsurpassed. 

Harvard University. Roserr H. PFEIFFER. 


A History of the Greek World from 479 t0323 B. C. By M. L. W. LAISTNER, 
Professor of Ancient History in Cornell University. [Methuen’s History 
of the Greek and Roman World, General Editor, M. Cary.] (London: 

. Methuen and Company. 1936. Pp. xv, 492. 155.) 


Or the three volumes assigned to Greece in the Methuen series the last 
appeared first, the first is yet to come, and the second is now in our hands. 
It covers the greatest age of Greek achievernent. This is at the same time the 
age which has been described and interpreted most fully in modern times. 
To write a distinguished book on Greece from the Persian wars to the death 
of Alexander the Great is accordingly doubly difficult. 

Laistner writes soberly, critically, with scholarly competence—and with- 
out enthusiasm. “Dispassionately considered", he affirms, “the political his- 
tory of the Greeks during the fifth and fourth centuries makes sad reading." 
Viewed teleologically this may be the case, and a similar judgment on the 
political and military history of modern times has equal justification. Yet 
the historian runs the risk of doing less than justice to the ardor and sincerity 
and intelligence of the combatants in field and forum if he writes with a 
conviction, which they could not share, of the ultimate futility of their ef- 
forts. Thucydides knew better. ] 

Laistner devotes over two thirds of his book (Part I) to political and mil- 
itary history and the remainder (Part I1) to essays on general topics: war- 
fare, the government of the city-states, eccnomic life, art, language and lit- 
erature, science and philosophy, religion. Readers who are likely to use the 
book will doubtless find these chapters most interesting. Each covers the 
field of what is really a special discipline; hence a historian who treats them 
all, summarily, and a reviewer who assesses his product, are both in a deli- 
cate position. To me the first of these essays is the best, the last the least 
adequate. Symtomatic, perhaps, of the author's relative unfamiliarity with 
the literature on Greek religion is the inclusion in his select bibliography of 
Mommsen’s Feste der Stadt Athen instead of Deubner’s Attische Feste. I 
am troubled also by the repeated designation of the Eleusinian Mysteries as 
the Eleusinia. Toepffer's Attische Genealogie contains too many instances of 
the reservation of public cults to specific geze to justify the statement that 
“such survivals . . . were probably few in classical times" (p. 463); and evi- 
dence now in our possession, some of which Laistner could not know, sug- 
gests that most of the old public cults were administered by gentile groups 
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in the fourth century. The priestess of Athena Nike, who received 50 drach- 
mae a year, not a month (p. 463 n. 3), held a new charge and hence was 
chosen from "all Athenian women". 

The reservation to Part II of the history of culture accords with the gea- 
eral plan of the series (cf. Cary's History of the Greek World from 323 to 
146 B. C.) and, of course, is not without justification. But it has at least one 
serious disadvantage in Laistner’s assignment. The reader is through with 
Alexander the Great before he is given more than an inkling of the true 
greatness of Periclean Athens. The materials which, if integrated and knit 
closely with the triumph of democracy and imperialism, would have per- 
mitted a comprehensive account of the idealism, strenuousness, versatility, 
pride of power, piety, cruelty, and capacity for self-restraint and personal 
sacrifice, combinec with self-assertion in speech and living, characteristic of 
the Athenians when they led the Greeks and the Greeks led the world, are 
withheld to the end of the narrative and then divided among seven chapters. 
It seems to me that the method of presentation followed by Eduard Meyer 
in his Geschichte des Altertums (strangely missing in the bibliography) is 
better calculated to achieve the desired result. K. J. Beloch, whose general 
procedure in his Griechische Geschichte is that of the Methuen series, recog- 
nizes the desirability of linking action and general achievement at this time 
by introducing his Kulturgeschichte before describing the Peloponnesian 
War, even though by so doing he gets ahead of his narrative. 


Harvard University. W. S. FERGUSON. 


The Life and Times of St. Ambrose. By F. Homes Duppen, Master of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, Canon of Gloucester. Two volumes. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1935. Pp. x, 370; 371-755. $14.00.) 
By this biography Canon Dudden, author of The Life and Times of 

Gregory the Great, which is still the best work on the subject in the English 
Janguage, has rendered a new service to all those who are interested in the 
investigation of the early development of Western Christendom. The author 
does not claim to have made new discoveries or to present a portrait of the 
famous bishop of Milan from a new angle; he has only “endeavoured to 
give a complete account in the light of the results of the latest historical re- 
search of Ambrose’s life and work and teaching” and “to describe some of 
the more remarkable features of the history, life and thought of the West 
in Ambrose’s time, i.e. in the second half of the fourth century”. 

In general the chronological order is followed, with frequent digressions 
to describe at length the religious, social, and political background of Am- 
brose’s activities. Canon Dudden has not only gone over, and very thor- 
oughly, the whole extensive literature on Ambrose and made use of the 
more recent publications, such as that of J. R. Palanque (Saint: Ambrotse et 
l'Empire romain, 1933), now adopting and now, though seldom, rejecting 
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his conclusions as to chronology, or interpretation of documents, but has 
also made an exhaustive study of the writings of St. Ambrose and quotes 
largely from them or refers to them in notes on almost every page of his 
book. No less useful to many will be the presentation in a systematic form 
of Ambrose's thoughts and theories on ethics and theology, which the 
author has put together from his various writings. One wonders, however, 
whether this systematic exposition of Ambrose's theology from scattered 
exegetical, homiletical, and even epistolary considerations, comments, and 
exhortations does not make his teaching appear more uniform, consistent, 
and precise than it was in fact. Ambrcse was not a great thinker; after 
his election to the bishopric of Milan he had to improvise his theological edu- 
cation by absorbing rather hastily writings of the Greek Fathers and espe- 
cially of the Cappadocian group, whose theories and opinions he followed 
so closely in his treatises (mostly writter. in homiletic form), as to justify 
the sharp remark of Jerome that Ambrose, like the crow of the fable, was 
wearing feathers not his own. Canon Dudden has refrained from going 
into the question of Ambrose's theoldgical sources, a subject that would 
have forced him to add perhaps one more volume io his long biography, and 
wisely refers his readers to the many and valuable books on the various 
aspects of Ambrose's doctrines, the complete list of which is to be found in 
the accurate bibliography at the end of the second volume. 

It might be remarked, also, that sometimes Canon Dudden takes too 
literally, though always with reservations, certain utterances of Ambrose 
which at first sight sound like original and startling statements of theologi- 
cal or social principles, but which, i£ set against the homiletical and literary 
tradition to which Ambrose belonged, appear in their true light of conven- 
tional or even commonplace motives of ecclesiastical oratory. To this class 
belongs, for instance, what Canon Dudden calls “Ambrose’s idea of a so- 
cialistic community, wherein all things will be at the disposal of all”, which 
is suggested by several passages of the De officiis and of other exegetical and 
homiletical works. The use of the term “socialistic”, which carries definite 
modern connotations, is rather unfortunate in connection with Ambrose's 
theories. As a matter of fact, Ambrose’s statements that "nature poured 
forth all things for the common use of all men", that "God meant this earth 
to be the common possession of all men”, and that avaritia tura possessionum 
distribuit are neither new nor startling if we understand them in the light 
of the current patristic ideas about Adam's state of perfection before the 
Fall. If under the Christian dispensation men are urged to realize, as far 
as possible, the ideal conditions of the golden age, at the same time they are 
urged to preserve the institutions made necessary by the presence of sin. 
Hence, to urge Christians to consider all things of nature as being made for 
all, did not mean to encourage stealing or to advocate a socialistic com- 
munity, any more than to urge them to live in solitude, chastity, and prayer 
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meant to preach anarchy or race suicide. Denunciation of riches as an 
impediment to virtue was a common theme in Stoic ethics as well as in 
Christian moral exhortations and homiletical traditions. Ambrose’s terrify- 
ing description of the perils of the sea to which greedy merchants expose 
themselves is little more than a rhetorical amplification of a literary motive 
familiar to the readers of Horace, Tibullus, and Seneca. 

Harvard University, l Georce La PIANA. 


Seven Books of History against the Pagans: The Apology of Paulus Orosius. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes by Irvine WoopwonrH RAY- 
MOND, Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University. [Records 
of Civilization, General Editor, Austin P. Evans.] (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1936. Pp. ix, 436. $4.50.) 

THE first complete translation of Orosius supplies a longfelt need. The 
introduction is brief but useful. The discussion of chronology, however, is 
confusing and could have been made clearer by rearrangement; by an un- 
lucky misprint (p. 17) the birth of Christ is dated 75 A. U. C., instead of 
752. The account of Orosius’s significance as a historian takes too literally 
the statement in IV, 5 that his account of the miseries of the past is original; 
Florus and Justin, both prominent among his sources, gave ample precedent 
for showing the seamy side of history. The notes give brief chronological 
and historical data, generally accurate. Note 28, on IJ, 14, page 93, over- 
looks the importance of the Sicilian slave risings, to which the “rule of 
slaves” evidently refers. The index, confined to names and events, is not 
reliable. 

Much of the translation is sound and readable; the translator has wisely 
not tried to endow Orosius with high literary merit. But more thorough 
revision was needed; both the Latin idicm and the historical sense are often 
distorted in the renderings given. Proper names are carelessly handled; the 
scalae Gemoniae appear as the Germonian steps in the translation (VII, 8, 
p. 336) and as Gerronian in the index; a single river in Africa is spelled 
Bagrada (p. 170), Bagradus (p. 171 n. 26), and Bagradas (p. 192 n. 98). 
Anglicization of proper names and of Latin terms is also inconsistent. The 
task of breaking down long periods into reasonable English sentences is 
generally well handled, but in a few cases the point has been lost in the 
process. An example is V, 23 (p. 257), where the boast that Spain never 
let an alien tyrant who attacked her escape with his life is changed to the 
false statement that no man who attacked her from without ever escaped. 

Actual errors in translation are too numerous for complete listing here. 
A fairly reliable test is that of sense: when a phrase seems contradictory, illog- 
ical, or pointless, the fault is usually that of the translation. Space permits 
only a few examples. In the Dedication (p. 31) the force of sub is over- 
looked and with it an important feature of Christian eschatology: the world- 
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wide distress expected in the period just before the coming of Antichrist. In 
Book I, 2, pp. 36, 39, 44, generaliter is used of the name given to a district 
as a whole, not of one "generally" or "usually" employed; in 9, p. 55, the 
people of India wished to enjoy their native quiet (vernacula quiete), not 
the "quiet lives of slaves". In Book II, 9, p. 85, quinquennium means five 
years, not fifteen years; and in the same book the fine description of Rome 
after the Gallic sack (19, p. 104) is badly garbled. In Book III, 7, p. 118, 
the prophecy that the Jews in Hyrcania would someday "burst forth" 
(erupturos) is interpreted im the sense of migration caused by overpopula- 
tion, thus obscuring Orosius's hint of the identity of the "lost tribes" with 
the "enclosed nations" beyond the Caspian Gates; and in r9, p. 137, Heracles 
settled these tribes, but did not write about them. In Book IV, x3, p. 179, 
obligamentum magicum means a binding rite, not “a resort to magic, which 
was obligatory". In Book V, 6, p. 218, the physiology of the Siamese twins 
needs a more accurate translation; in 18, p. 243, the Roman toga was a 
dignified, but not a "graceful" garment. In Book VI, 21, p. 315, the em- 
bassies "shed Alexander's glory on Caesar"; they did not sifnply talk to the 
new conqueror about his predecessor's achievements. In Book VII, 43, 
p- 398, the final sentence is garbled: the books "must be adjudged to you, if 
you decide to publish them; they have received your judgment, if you de- 
stroy them", 
Chicago. . Eva MATTHEWS SANFORD. 
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Geschichte der Klostergriindungen der frühen Merowingerzeit. Von LEO 
UzpiNc. [Historische Studien.] (Berlin: Emil Ebering. 1935. Pp. vii, 
288.) 

As a catalogue of important Merovingian monasteries with the details of 
their foundations, this work is valuable. The sources from which informa- 
tion is gleaned are discussed fully for each monastery. Much of the data, as 
would be expected, is to be found in documents of questionable authenticity. 
For the most part, Ueding threads his way carefully through the maze, 
relying only occasionally on accounts to be found in chronicles of later date 
(cf. pp. 27, 29-30, 82-83). 

The most striking departure from conventional learned opinion is 
Ueding's contention (pp. 32-46) that although Merovingian bishops pos- 
sessed the right to maintain religious discipline over monasteries in their 
dioceses, they exercised little or no legal supervision. He goes so far as to 
assert that the consent of a bishop to the foundation of a monastery in his 
diocese was not an absolute prerequisite and cleverly demonstrates the 
antithesis between actual practice and conciliar decrees insisting on episcopal 
consent. I have no quarrel with either of these conclusions. But inasmuch 
as they are in opposition to opinions well entrenched for three hundred 
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years, mention cr even discussion of the prevailing points of view would 
not have been oat of place. Ueding is particularly open to criticism here 
since he adduces no new data for his conclusions, drawing them from ma- 
terial used by his opponents with precisely opposite results. 

The author indicates that this is to be the first part of a larger study. It 
may be that this volume is to form the factual basis for those to come. Had 
such been his intention, Ueding would have been wise to confine this volume 
to factual presentation. His handling of sources on the whcle is good, but 
his interpretation: is weak and in several instances is lacking in understand- 
ing of the problems involved. For example, the short chapter on proprietary 
monasteries gives no indication beyond a quotation from Ulrich Stutz of 
the complex nature of private foundations (pp. 245 ff.). The author’s ex- 
cuse, that the chapter on royal monasteries pictured the status of proprietary 
monasteries, is not valid. Royal monasteries enjoyed ipso facto royal im- 
munity, which privately owned monasteries did not possess in se. Many of 
them were granted the right to eléct the abbot, a privilege not enjoyed by 
the majority of episcopal or private monasteries. On the other hand, private 
monasteries, especially in the Visigothic kingdom, may have been withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the diocesan in a fashion impossible to a royal 
monastery (cf. Hefele, Histoire de3 conciles, 1907, II, 1064). Also, in his 
discussion of episcopal monasteries, Ueding is apparently confused by the ad- 
ministration of nonasteries as part of the domain of a bishopric and by the 
appointment of abbozs by bishops as a matter of routine (pp. 83-90). Yet 
if we are to believe Lesne, toward the end of the seventh century the custom 
developed wherzby owners, by an act of zraditio, placed monasteries under 
the protection o£ the bishop (Revue historique de droit français et étranger, 
4th ser, III, 8). In theory such monasteries belonged to the bishopric, 
and bishops might grant them to third persons in benefice. So popular did 
this practice become that by the end af the Merovingian period episcopal 
monasteries outnumbered all except royal monasteries. So far as the ap- 
pointment of abbots by bishops is concerned, there is reasor. to suspect that 
this was by far more prevalent in the Merovingian period than election by 
the monks, Fus:el de Coulanges and Loening to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Yet flaws of interpretation should not blind readers to the fact that this 
is a useful book. 

Columbus. HELEN Rossins BrrTERMANN. 


The Serjeants of the Peace in Medieval England and Wales. By R. STEWART- 
Brown. [Publications of the University of Manchester.] (Manchester: 
University Press. 1936. Pp. xi, 149. ros. 6d.) 

Tuts able monograph is one of the best contributions which has yet ap- 
peared to the hstory of English local institutions prior to the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. The writer has demonstrated the existence and de- 
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scribed the work in the English counties of the western and northern borders 
and in Lancashire of a special class of peace officials who held their positions 
by serjeanty. In Chester the palatine earl had a master serjeant of the peace. 
Here and in Lancashire and Shropshire there were serjeants set over the 
various hundreds, and in Cheshire at least the earl's barons also had similar 
officials. Similar usage is traced also in the Northumbrian baronies. The 
existence of hereditary bailiffs of hundreds in various parts of England, dem- 
onstrated by Miss Cam, and the common use of the word serviens to de- 
scribe a bailiff have diverted attention from the peculiar nature of the peace 
serjeants. 

e These serjeants were entitled to food while on duty and various other 
contributions from the men of their respective communities. They were 
called grith serjeants, a name which in Cheshire at least suggests that the 
special peace which they maintained was that of the palatine earl. They 
supervised some activities which bear Old English names. Some are men- 
tioned at least once in a document appatently older than the Norman Con- 
quest. ‘The author makes the justifiable deduction that zhe serjeants are de- 
rived through a process of specialization from the Anglo-Saxon radmen of 
the western districts, the thegns of Northumbria. 

This discovery is notable and the exposition of the serjeant system ad- 
mirable. Moreover, it is definitely shown that there was no frankpledge in 
Cheshire. With some of Mr. Stuart-Browr’s views of origins there is room 
for difference of opinion. In assuming that this peace magistracy existed be- 
cause of the lack of frankpledge he seems to go too far. The frankpledge 
system included only humble men, the “villans” of the Norman period, and 
did not preclude other police devices. Pursuit by hue and cry was usual 
where frankpledge existed and in the thirteenth century at least even where 
it did not exist, notably in Northumberland and even in, Cheshire. The 
use of the sheriff's posse was also common in non-frankpledge areas of the 
north. 

The reviewer questions the theory that the serjeant system in the west 
palatinates was established because the earl was a sort of universal PorA for 
peace observance. The fact that his serjeants had the right to food rents is 
an unconvincing form of proof. Forest serjeants enjoyed similar rights in 
northern regions where Zorh could hardly affect the situation. The law of 
Canute requiring every man to be in hundred and in dorh was not enforced 
prior to 1066 in the north or between the Riddle and the Mersey. No hun- 
dreds existed there and almost certainly no borh. Here the energetic action 
of Norman barons will account for the serjeant system. The rule of Roger 
the Poitevin between the Ribble and the Mersey and the customs of radmen 
speak for themselves. Is it not best to suppose that the palatine earls of the 
western border assumed the same amount of initiative without the novel 
assumption that they stood as universal Porh to their men? The earl’s pecu- 
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liar position with reference to the king’s peace in the Domesday Customs of 
Chester and the fact that the palatine earl had his own peace are facts of 
broader significance for the rise of peace serjeanties than his relation to the 
suretyship pledging of his peasants. 

The University of California. WiriiaM A, MORRIS. 


The Statute of York and the Interest of the Commons. By GEORGE Lze 
Haskins. [Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Prize Essay for 1935.] (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1935. Pp. xi, 129. $1.25.) 

Tuts essay is a new approach to the ever-famous “statute” of'1322, whose 
main object was to repeal the Ordinances, and whose crowning clause 
decreed that “matters which are to be established for the estate of our lord 
the king and of his heirs, and for the estate of the realm and of the people, 
shall be treated, accorded, and established in parliaments, by our lord the 
king, and by the assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and the commonalty of 
the realm; according as it hath been heretofore accustomed”. The argument 
turns largely upon a careful summary of current ideas on the history of what 
may roughly be called legislation and upcn the contemporary use of the old 
French term estat. The author believes that by this period this word had 
largely parted company with the Latin status and referred to things fiscal— 
here, revenue ma:ters. Hence little more was intended than had been con- 
ceded in the taxing clauses of Confirmatio (1297). But had this and related 
terms sufficiently differentiated and hardened so that one can be sure that 
"estate" was then thus limited in meaning? A completer array of contexts than 
this essay furnishes would seem necessary to establish the point. And the late 
Miss M. V. Clarke in her recently published and exceptionally able Mediaeval 
Representation and Consent has concluded from what appears to have been 
a much more thorough language study of the period that the estate of the 
king has the broad meaning of the prestige and authority of the monarch, 
and taken together with the estate of the realm and of the people would 
cover matters touched "in the general business of law-making and gov- 
ernment". 

As to legislation, the author presents the extreme reaction against the 
“reverential obscurity” which allowed the student to image legislation and 
much else of a modern sort as soon as the magic word parliament became 
common in the thirteenth century. The phrase "what touches all shall be 
approved by all" the author cannot believe related to things broader than 
money grants, and he holds that where such words appeared to apply to 
broader powers they “were little more than regal or chancerial verbiage”. 
Natura non facit saltus, to be sure, but there was no “leap” here if we accept 
the Statute of York in its traditional sense. There has been too much explain- 
ing away of the familiar clause in the clerical summons to the Model Parlia- 
ment as something lifted ad hoc from the Theodosian Code. This is no place 
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to cite references, but a detailed reading of the fourth volume of Matthew 
Paris and of the chancery enrollments for the same period, to go no further 
in the sources, would seem to be enough to convince ore that before 1250 
there was a medley of usages and ideas, of conscious and unconscious ex- 
periments along the lines of national solidarity, emergence of communitas 
and universitas, common action and assumption of responsibility touching 
many things outside of what related directly to finance. It would be hard 
to find much of importance in political theory in the early Edwardian age, 
except possibly that most pregnant distinction between crown and, king, that 
did not exist under Henry HI. And has not the reaction against the older 
netions of early legislation gone too far? Was there not on occasion a good 
deal more than the “interpretation and reaffirmance" of 2xisting unwritten 
law? If one will set himself in all simplicity to read the tzxts of Edward I’s 
statutes from beginning to end, he is bound to conclude that the makers 
were often doing something novel and were aware of it. Even the famous 
declaration of the barons back in 1236, Nolumus leges Angliae mutare, 
proves that they could at least harbor the idea of changing ancient laws 
"hitherto used and approved" and that they consciously refused so to do. 
Also too much has been made of the feudal solidarity of the great council 
before 1254 and the idea that from then on representatives of the communitas 
were from time to time added. 'There was no suddenness, and for long the 
non-feudal elements had, at the king's instance, been growing into the cen- 
tral assemblies. 

There still seems much to recommend Lapsley's interpretation of what 
was intended in 1322, cited by Mr. Haskins but not accepted, viz., that con- 
sent of the commons was necessary for "not ordinary legislation, but pre- 
cisely those constitutional changes which the barons had attempted to carry 
through three times in the course of a century". Miss Clarke (pp. 155 ff.) 
does not follow Lapsley in believing that there was an iraplied distinction 
between "ordinary" and fundamental or "constitutional" changes but holds 
that during the mid-reign of Edward II (1311-1322) there was a rapidly 
developing distinction between legally summoned and irregular assemblies 
and a great increase in the value placed upon gaining the co-operation of 
the commons. Much can be drawn from the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
century to show that the conception of exceptionally fundamental and per- 
manent acts was quite likely to be present in governmental crises; but 
whether or not one accepts Miss Clarke's interpretation, to use as an argu- 
ment against Mr. Lapsley, as Mr. Haskins does, the fact thet "no representa- 
tives were present when the Lords Ordainers were appointed in 3310, an 
occasion of great constitutional importance" seems to defeat his own con- 
clusion. It was to undo all this that the Statute of York was made and to 
prevent just this sort of action in the future that the clause in question was 
added. But let one's judgment of the main thesis be what it may, this mono- 
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graph provokes thought on constitutional points, shows that the fascinating 
old subject of parliament’s beginnings is far from dead, and contains a val- 
uable brief résuraé of recent work in this field. 

University oy Minnesota. A. B. WHITE. 


Money, Prices, and Wages in Valencia, Aragon, and Navarre, 1351-1500. By 
EanL J. Hararo, Professor of Economics in Duke University. [ Har- 
vard Economic Studies.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. 
Pp. xxviii, 3:0. $4.50.) 

Tuts volume comes as a welcome secuel to Dr. Hamilton’s first contribu- 
‘tion in his studies of Spanish price histcry. Like its predecessor, its publica- 
tion has been fznanced by the International Scientific Committee on Price 
History. A third and concluding volume is to round out the series with an 
analysis of Spanish prices during the period 1651 to 1800. 

In the present contribution we have again a notable documentation of 
Spanish economic history, one which presents an outstanding example of 
diligence and precision in exploring an unusually difficult and confusing 
field. Unlike the first volume, this one is not marked by any such spectacular 
influence on prises as the influx of American treasure. Except for the wage 
reactions to the Black Death, there seem to have been no conspicuously ab- 
normal forces <t work. But even without such spectacular episodes, the 
story presents aa illuminating record of the effects of inflation upon prices 
and the cost oz living under attempted strict government control—phe- 
nomena which are certainly not without their timely interest in these very 
days. Their repercussions upon ase in particular are well worthy of 
careful analysis. 

As indicated in the title, the volume does not cover either Castile or 
Catalonia. This is regrettable because of the political significance of the 
former kingdom in medieval Spain and the commercial pre-eminince of the 
latter. Unfortuaately, as indicated by Dr. Hamilton, it was impossible to 
include them, cwing to the absence of adequate sequels of price materials, 
although the Valencian and Aragonese tabulations in the present volume 
probably reflect conditions in Catalonia, with which both of those regions 
were economically in close contact. As in the case of the first volume in the 
series, the present one embodies the results of a truly amazing search, not 
merely through the usual major archives but beyond those into scores of 
municipal, ecclesiastical, and family collections. One of the most difficult 
aspects of the problem was the unraveling of the tangle of data on the coin- 
age used in medieval Spain—a maze through which the author has found 
his way with a minimum of confusion to the reader. 

Two striking conclusions have been effectively presented. In the first 
. place, the price revolution of the sixteenth century apparently had no trace- 
able antecedents in the closing decades of the fifteenth. There is no evi- 
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dence that the increase of monetary silver in Spain during the latter part of 
the fifteenth century set the stage in any way for the major movements of 
the price revolution, although there are indications of the sporadic influence 
of coinage debasement by individual sovereigns. In the second half of the 
fourteenth century, however, there were definite influences exerted upon 
prices by the influx into Spain of gold from central Europe (Silesia and Hun- 
gary) and from the rapidly increasing No-th African trade. Secondly, the 
medieval policy of attaining a “just price” through legal control is shown 
to have been futile on various occasions. There were numerous instances of 
such attempts on the part of municipal governments by grants of monopolies, 
especially in foods, on condition that cerzain price levels be maintained. 
However, there is too little material with reference to the reactions to specific 
price-fixing ordinances to test their efficacy, although the author feels that in 
the main they were probably futile. 

The material on wages is voluminous and presented with discriminating 
care, though there are gaps as to explanatory influences. For example, the 
doubling of wages in Aragon during the eight years 1308-1315 would seem 
to call for some special comment, the more so because of the fact that the 
commodities involved were largely pastoral and quite isolated from any 
external influences. One notable feature of the wage trend is its striking 
parallel with price increases, presenting an unusually fortunate development 
for the workers involved, in contrast with the usual lagging of wage scales 
during inflationary price increases in other lands. 

The present work, together with its predecessor and forth-coming sequel, 
will undoubtedly stand as an invaluable aid to all scholars—not merely those 
in the field of Spanish economic history—who are interested in those potent 
‘undercurrents of industry and commerce, the reactions of which upon the 
trend of wages and living costs are being more and more widely appreciated. 
By no means the least valuable aspect of the volume is the precision and 
completeness of the charts and the tabulations of the basic index numbers, 
for which Mrs. Hamilton is to be given credit. 

New York City. Jurrius Kern. 


Recherches sur Vicina et Cetatea Alba: Contributions à l'histoire de la domi- 
nation byzantine et tatare et du commerce génois sur le littoral roumain 
de la Mer noire. Par G. I. BRĂTIANU, profésseur à l'Université de Jassy. 
[Universitaiea Din Iaşi, Studii de istorie generala.] (Bucharest; Paris: 
Paul Geuthner. 1935. Pp. 195. 20 fr.) 


In this volume Professor Bratianu has assembled a series of studies pub- 
lished since 1923 in various journals not easily accessible. All but one have 
been elaborated or extended since their first appearance. As a whole they 
constitute an interesting contribution to the history of Byzantine and Tatar 
domination of the Rumanian littoral of the Black Sea and incidentally of the 
activity of Genoese commerce in this region. 


Winter: Rudolph IF. von Österreich £17 


The first and most important section is a study of the history of a mys- 
terious Danubian town, Vicina, whose exact location near the mouth of the 
river is still a matter of doubt, so completely has all trace of it disappeared 
since the Turkish conquest. Yet for three hundred years it was a fortified 
frontier town of considerable commercial significance, especially during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the seat of a metropolitan for a genera- 
tion, the site of a Franciscan convent, and important enough in the mind of 
one Italian cartographer to have given its name to the Danube itself, upon 
which it appears to have.been the farthest point beyond the delta to which 
the ships of the Black Sea penetrated for trade. In the second study the 
author surveys the important aspects of Byzantine and Genoese activities'at 
the mouth of the Dniester, centering in the port of Cetatea Alba, known in 
the Middle Ages as Mauro Castro, in modern times as Akkerman, with a 
view to filling in some blanks left by Professor Iorga in his work on this 
region. . 

To these two studies, constituting the greater part of this slender volume, 
there have been added two appendixes. The first is an essay upon ethno- 
graphic researches in the Balkan and Danubian regions, which might be of 
mild interest to students of the history oz the Wallachians and the Bulgars. 
In the second appear forty documents from the Genoese notarial archives 
illustrative of the commercial relations between Caffa, where they were 
drawn, and Vicina; these are well edited, although one cannot forbear call- 
ing attention to one slip on page 174, where the author, naively relying upon 
Du Cange, appears to have misinterpreted the word rotulus, meaning here 
obviously the customary fractional division of the Mediterranean weight 
known as the cantarium—of wax in this instance—and not a cake or pain of 
that material. At the end are reproductions of six maps and portolani of 
the Black Sea region, too small in scale to be very illuminating, and a re- 
production of a map of the mouths of the Danube, recently discovered and 
supposedly drawn for use at the Congress of Vienna, whereon the town of 
Mahmudieh is called Betesine, possibly a corruption of the medieval name, 
Vicina, and located not far from the point so named on the medieval maps. 

To historians in general the volume will be chiefly interesting as a fur- 
ther disclosure of the constant and successful efforts of the pupils of Professor 
Iorga to continue worthily the tradition established by him of unremitting 
research into the medieval history of Souzheastern Europe, wherein Brătianu 
in earlier volumes and now again has dug deeply, always endeavoring to 
place his contributions in the stream of general history. 

Columbia University. Eucene H. BYRNE. 


Rudolph IV. von Österreich. By EnNsr Kart Winter. Zwei Bände. [ Wiener 
soziologische Studien.] (Vienna: Reinhold Verlag. 1934. Pp. xvi, 410; 
xv, 531. 26 M.) 


Turse volumes purport to be an intensive study of Austrian life and 
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thought during the epoch of Duke Rudolph IV (d. 1365} and of Heinrich 
of Langenstein (d. 1397). Every aspect of this study, however, gives plain 
evidence that the author did not plan to write the history of this epoch. 
Frankly, it is impossible to understand this period of Austrian history from 
the author’s interpretation. Significant phases of Austrian culture, unfortu- 
nately, are never referred to or are distorted to fit into the framework of 
nineteenth century ideology. There are no indexes. Appendixes and photo- 
graphs illustrate and confirm the philosophical and nationalistic outlook of 
the author. From the organization of the volumes we infer that they were 
planned and written separately. Certainly this is not a historical study in 
tHe accepted definition of the term. 

Fortunately, the author nowhere conceals his fundamental purposes. If 
we mistake not, Dr. Winter, the former deputy mayor of Vienna, has two 
major aims in mind. The first, methodological in nature, proposes a radical 
reconstruction of the Gersteswissenschaften; the second, essentially practical, 
seeks the restoration of Habsburg power in Austria. In the mind of Dr. 
Winter these two purposes are elements of an organic unity. The Geistes- 
wissenschaften hierarchy must express the true national genius of Catholic 
Austria, Such an ordered national intelligence alone can give adequate and 
lasting support to Habsburg legitimacy. 

It is unnecessary to explain the elaborate hierarchy of Dr. Winter's sys- 
tem of the Geisteswissenschaften. Suffice it to say that it culminates in 
"Categorical Sociology", which is reared upon the foundations of medieval 
Scholasticism and of Platonism. Under these terms the author can create 
his own history to satisfy the demands of his nationalistic and religious in- 
terests. He is frank in his repudiation of German scholarship, whose dom- 
ination of Austrian academic life he deeply deplores. Emancipation from 
the thralldom of haughty German minds and of National Socialism, he be- 
lieves, will make possible the realization of Austria’s destiny under Habs- 
burg leadership. 

The spirit of Dr. Winter’s methodological reconstruction is best tested 
in the passages where he examines the forgeries of the Rudolphian regime. 
That there were forgeries he readily admits, but he will not accept the Ger- 
man interpretation of them. He accuses German historians of a deliberate 
attempt to undermine the historic honor of the Austrian Habsburg state. 
Besides, he insists that the political moralizy of the fourteenth century must 
not be judged according to the moral standards of the nineteenth. These 
forgeries were politically necessary in order to establish phases of Habsburg 
power. So it turns out that the forgeries ere added proof of the diplomatic 
astuteness of Rudolph IV and his advisers. 

The second aspect of Dr. Winter’s study considers the discovery of the 
principles of his categorical sociology in the realm of social forces. The world 
of social forces—Austria—expresses itself in two elements: "Der österreich- 
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ische Mensch" and “der österreichische Staat". Categorically stated, these 
elements comprise the basic principles of Austrian nationalism. “Der öster- 
reichische Mensch erst offenbart das historische Wesen des österreichische 
Staates" (T, 187). The significance of the examination of the era of Rudolph 
IV lies in the demonstrable fact that here for the first time in Austrian history 
the ideology, mysticism, and character of the Austrian state and the Austrian 
ruler and patriot became historical and metaphysical realities. 

It follows from this position that much of the study is devoted to an 
exposition and glorification of Rudolph’s character and faith. Naturally, it 
was his genius which created the Austrian state, his unflagging energy which 
enlarged Austria’s domain, his penetrating intelligence which realized the 
importance of socialism, capitalism, orthodox Catholicism and Scholasticism, 
and the Renaissance as necessary factors in the national economy. He helped 
to formulate the “Staatsideologie” and the “Staatsmystik”. He founded the 
university and built the national shrine, St. Stephen’s. He also asserted 
Austria’s independence of the Holy Roman Empire. In short Rudolph IV 
is -he hero and ideal of Austrian nationalism. 

Perhaps the most satisfying aspect of this study to Austrian national 
mysticism is the discussion of Rudolph’s "Rassenzugehórigkeit". Cranial 
measurements and photographs "prove" 5eyond a doubt that the hero and 
others of the Habsburg dynasty were Nordics, members of "eine junge 
ausserordentliche hoch spezialisierte und progressive Form" (I, 407). In 
photograph xxm the reader is permitted to gaze upon the "Zustand der 
Gebeine Rudolphs IV bei der Öffnung des Sarges am 3 März, 1933”. There 
he lies, the symbol of Austria's true nationalism, Nordic in race (skull), 
Catholic in faith (cross), and defender of Austrian political independence 
(sword). 

Here is nationalism supported by an elaborate metaphysical structure. 
Those who wish to know the "historical" Rudolph IV and his age are ad- 
vised to consult "historical" authorities. Those, however, who seek to pene- 
trate into the ideological conflicts of contemporary Austria will find these 
volumes highly instructive. 

Northwestern University. ERNEST LAUER. 


English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century. By S. B. Curimes. 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1936. 
Pp. xx, 415. $6.00.) 

Dr. Chrimes is following in the footsteps of Professor Plucknett, who 
has studied at length the year books of the early fourteenth century to dis- 
cover what the justices said about constitutional issues. The volume before 
us examines the year books of the fifteenth century to the same end. The 
author relies upon the black letter editions since there are few modern ones, 
and he prints a valuable appendix of pertinent extracts. He has not run 
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down any cases in the court rolls, though this would have been a salutary 
diversion and perhaps rewarding (as in Pilkington’s Case). Declaring rightly 
that the year books are “almost the only verbatim reports of the living word” 
from the century, he is nonetheless alive to their shortcomings as being 
special pleading and “rather out-of-date ir: matters of constitutional theory". 
He has, of course, used other relevant sources, such as the rolls of parlia- 
ment, has printed three drafts of Bishop Russell’s sermon of 1483, and has 
summarized a “Doctor and Student” tract embodying legal thought at the 
end of the century. He has incorporated in the volume previous studies of 
his own on Fortescue and on the earliest use of the terms house of lords and 
house of commons. The whole is cast in a framework of four chapters, to 
each of which are added from two to six excursuses. The result is amorphous, 
a structure not to be imitated. The author is fortunate in having many 
friends and advisers, who have helped him to avoid the slips which a more 
isolated writer is likely to be guilty of. 

The four chapters treat respectively of the estate of the king, the nature 
of parliament, statutory law and judicial discretion, and the theory of the 
state. The last is little more than a summary of Fortescue. The first and 
the third contain the year book matter and are the most valuable. The first 
explains that there was no clear law of succession to the kingship but a 
tendency to follow the law of the inheritance of private property. Further, 
God might make known His choice of king through the voice of “the nobles 
and estates”. The king did not decide upon the scope of his privileges; the 
judges did this. To make new laws or secure financial aid he must have the 
authority of his subjects given in parliament. 

In the second chapter the now accepted origin of parliament as a high 
court is noted, and its development as a representative assembly and a legis- 
lating body is traced. Dr. Chrimes’s new matter here is a skillful examina- 
tion of the evolution of the use of the term “estates”. Employed at first 
with a social connotation, it was extended, particularly in connection with 
the revolution of 1399, into a favorite fifteenth century phrase, “the estates 
of the realm”. Relative to the high court the author leaves unsolved the 
puzzle of why the term first came into vogue when the judicial activities of 
parliament had largely given place to its legislative activities. With regard 
to the estates of the realm his enthusiasm has led him to overemphasize the 
significance of the term in making parliament an assembly possessing “an 
authority innate in the natural social orders as well as an authority inherent 
in the king’s court”. The authority in question arose largely from the rep- 
resentative character of parliament, particularly from that of the commons, 
and this was established long before the term “estates” got its tardy applica- 
tion. The commons, too, had earlier come to look upon themselves as rep- 
resentative of national rather than of purely local interests. 

The altogether admirable part of the book is the last part of chapter m1, 
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giving the pronouncements of the justices on statutory law. Here we learn 
of the relation of new law to the old customary law and to earlier statutes, of 
statutes affirmative and negative, of statutes general and pa-ticular, of the 
binding force of statutes as to territory and as to persons, of their relation to 
the canon law, to the law merchant, and to the royal prerogative (the king 
could dispense in cases of mala prohibita but not in cases of mala in se). 
Though the nullification of a statute by the justices was admitted in theory, 
there is no evidence of the practice in the fifteenth century, the evidence ad- 
duced by Professor McIlwain being questioned. As to judicial discretion in 
the interpretatior of statutes, a restrictive interpretation, 7.€., adherence to 
the intention of the legislature, was favored, but occasionally "the words of 
statutes were extended by the judges on grounds of equity or discretion". 

This brief indication of the content of Dr. Chrimes's chapters reveals 
them as somewhat narrowly legalistic; and they are written with legal clarity 
and precision. The narrowness extends to the author's conception of consti- 
tutional history as concerned only with matters in which zzgAts of control 
are in question. Though he sketches Fortescue’s proposed reforms touching 
taxation and the council, it is with the reservation that they are not pertinent 
to his theme except insofar as the adoption of the first might have deprived 
parliament of control over taxation. He thus excludes from his discussion 
institutional changes which are the significant features of fifteenth century 
English history, such, for example, as the activity of the council. Nor does it 
concern him to ascertain where the center of gravity in parliament lay but 
only to record the respective rights of lords and commons and of parliament 
as a whole. He does show effectively that for legislation in the fifteenth cen- 
tury there was need of the authority of all the estates in parliament. But 
no one has doubted this, except perhaps Professor Pollard. 

Dr. Chrimes devotes one of his engaging excursuses to a sharp criticism of 
my book, The Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation. He is scorn- 
ful of my logic, of my alleged prepossessions, of my naiveté, and of my 
powers of expression. I am in his debt for correcting from Pilkington’s Case 
my inference that all amendments made by the lords to commons’ bills were 
returned to the commons for their approval. Only those which extended 
the provisions of a bill were returned, not those which were within its 
scope, as when a grant for four years was changed to one for two. Dr. 
Chrimes fails, however, to note that this procedure, far from detracting from 
the significance of commons’ measures, rather enhanced it. When lords’ 
amendments were not “restrictive”, they were sent back to the commons, 
without whose assent “ceo ne puit estre enacte”. By Dr. Chrimes's remarks 
on the relation of statute to ordinance I am not altogether convinced, having 
in mind the usage of the rolls. And, when I said that "statute" came to be 
used less frequently than “act” in the fifteenth century, I referred to this usage, 
not to that of the lawyers, as my next sentence showed. 
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Dr. Chrimes’s criticism may even take the form of a misquotation, the 
arraignment being based on the misquotation, as in his comment (p. 246) on 
what I said about the petition of 1414 on page 262 of my book. Again, al- 
though I usually spoke of the “superseding” of legislation of the earlier type 
by that based on commons’ petitions and cf the reverse process later, I once 
or twice used the words “triumph” or “rivalry”. It was a trite rhetorical 
device. But Dr. Chrimes says that such expressions “surely indicate that 
their author contemplates the existence of a struggle between the government 
and the commons for the right to initiate legislation. . . . It is to be found 
nowhere save in the author’s mind” (p. 242). But I have nowhere referred 
to a struggle nor, so far as I know, have I enachronistic ideas of the fifteenth 
century “engendered by the constitutional controversies of later centuries”. 

Since Dr. Chrimes is not the only one of my critics who think that I 
drew inferences unwarranted by my evidence regarding the influence of the 
commons on legislation, I may perhaps be permitted to add another word. 
Though the extent of legislation derived from commons’ bills in the first 
half of the fifteenth century has not been’ questioned, it has been maintained 
(1) that the commons themselves are likely to have been, through manipula- 
tion of the election of members, little more than representatives or tools of the 
lay lords and (2) that commons’ bills may have been drafted by the king 
and council. If either or both practices prevailed, the predominance of com- 
mons’ bills at any time had little significance. 

Without doubt some fifteenth century elections were manipulated, as they 
often were before 1832. The century was one of retainers, political rivalries, 
intimidation, and violence. The Paston Letters testify to manipulation in 
years of civil strife. But the dispute in the election described by Professor 
Williams (Eng. Hist. Rev., XL, 79) did not arise from attempted baronial 
control but professedly from a demand for the older, wider franchise. More- 
over, though knights and esquires were generally attached to the royal house- 
hold and to baronial households, both groups were so numerous in fifteenth 
century England that many may not have been. We should remember that 
over against fifty lay peers (some of them young, old, or supine) stood a 
body of some nine hundred knights and twelve hundred esquires (2bid., 
XLIX, 630). Why should it be assumed that a Jarge and wealthy gentry and 
a prosperous bourgeoisie (the commons were popular only in the sense of 
being non-baronial) were dominated by a handful oz peers? Even if they 
were, it should be explained why the baronage preferred to legislate through 
the commons rather than in their own chamber. Before we can pronounce 
on this question there must be a careful examination of the election, person- 
nel, and actions of the members of the commons in each parliament of the 
century. 

In the same way it cannot be said without investigation and proof that 
commons’ bills were to any extent drafted in the council. The logical weak- 
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ness of the suggestion lies in the fact that there was at no time any difficulty 
in introducing legislation in the old way. Why trouble to manipulate com- 
mons’ bills? Mr. Dunham in an able introduction to the precious Fane 
Fragment of 1461 points to a commons’ bill presented by the king to the 
lords. But he fails to note that the bill in question was an amended one, 
which in its later stages would naturally be in the king’s hands. Hence there 
does not yet seem to be any weighty evidence that the predominance of leg- 
islation originating in commons’ bills during the first half of the fifteenth 
century was not a genuine expression of the wishes of a fairly zepresentative 
body of knights, esquires, and burgesses. All of which, however, Dr. Chrimes 
would exclude from the realm of constitutional history. l 
Bryn Mawr. . H. L. Gray. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


L’Autrichien: Essais sur la formation d'une individualité nationale du XVI 
au XVII siècle. Par AwpnÉ Tisa, professeur à la Faculté des lettres de 
Nancy. [Annales de l'Est.] (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1936. Pp. vi, 267. 
25 fr.) 

Ir is Professor Tibal's aim, in this interesting collection of essays, to illus- 
trate the cultural development of homo austriacus over a period of about 
three centuries and a half—from the time of Emperor Frederick III. ( 1440- 
1493) to the death of Emperor Leopold II in 1792. Unconcerned with either 
ethnological or politico-geographical factors, M. Tibal focuses his attention 
almost entirely on Vienna and the Viennese, with an occasional reference 
to Salzburg. Indeed, the volume might justifiably be subtitled: "How and 
WEy Life in Vienna came to differ from Life in the Northern Germanies". 

Der ósterreichische Mensch is described as the product of a long list of 
conditioning influences. Vienna, it is pointed out, was from medieval 
times a princely residence city whose splendid climate, varied opportunities, 
glamorous environment, and political importance attracted thousands upon 
thousands of foreigners. As the center of a great commercial traffic, it came 
to centain a wealthy burgher class. The Viennese, living in a fertile region 
famous for its grapes, grew to be notoriously fond of pleasure, especially of 
fine wine, good food, cards, and spectacular entertainments. From the time 
of the Catholic Reformation on, Professor Tibal keeps repeating, Austria 
came under the full control of the Jesuits, notably Italian Jesuits, who strove 
to sever all cultural ties between the personal domains of the Habsburgs and 
the remainder of the Holy Roman Empire. Using Latin on every occasion, 
even in their theatrical performances, the Jesuits also fought to keep the dia- 
lect of the masses free from contamination by the "Lutheran German” used 
in the northern Germanies. 

From 1526 on, moreover, Austrian policy and outlook received a definitely 
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eastward orientation, while Bohemian and Magyar nobles became influen- 
tial at the Habsburg court. Finally, the Habsburg rulers and their subjects 
early came to look upon themselves as the defenders of Catholic Christian- 
ity, "the true faith", against the onslaughts of Mohammedan infidels in the 
East and Protestant heretics in the West. Looking to Rome for spiritual 
guidance, to Spain for etiquette, and to the Balkans Zor new conquests, Aus- 
tria drew further and further away from the Proteszant Germanies and, in 
like measure, fell further and further behind in scientific and literary achieve- 
ment. Only in the realm of art and music did the Austrian spirit rise to 
creative heights, and Austrian baroque art, according to M. Tibal, repre- 
sents Catholic art at its most beautiful. 

Considerable attention is paid throughout the book to the efforts of such 
“German-minded” (and generally non-Austrian) individuals as Conrad 
Pickel, Johann Spiesshaimer, Prince Eugene, Gottfried Leibnitz, and Johann 
Gottsched to make Vienna the recognized spiritual capital of the Germans. 
In each case, however, lack of interest, o- lack of funds, or lack of tolerance 
for Protestants, or all three of these, foredoomed suc’ patriotic endeavors to 
failure. 

The typical Austrian character of the late eighteenth century, as pictured 
by the author, was narrowly Catholic, spiritually indolent, lightheaded, and 
pleasure-loving. L'Autrichiem was content to eat, drink, laugh, sing, dance, 
gamble, and—pray. When things went wrong, he sought consolation in 
Ivonisieren or in Raunzen, words as typically Austrian as Gemütlichkeit. 

Accepting this as a cultural study, with an absolute minimum of atten- 
tion to political and economic facts, there yet comes to mind one major crit- 
icism of an otherwise eminently worth-while and entertaining work. The 
essays do not clearly show the formation of any Austrian “national individ- 
uality". Toward the close of the last chapter M. Tikal himself says: “How 
little the Viennese have changed in a period of nearly three hundred and 
fifty years!” 

Columbia University. WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM. 


Erasme, 1466-1536. By L. Gautier ViGNAL. (Paris: Payot. 1936. Pp. 282. 

20 fr.) 

THE amount of attention given to Erasmus on tke four hundredth anni- 
versary of his death is astounding. Acdresses commemorating his fame, 
newspaper articles celebrating his virtures, new editions and new transla- 
tions of his works, studies of particular phases of his genius, and at least 
half a dozen new biographies have testified to the vitality of the public in- 
terest in the greatest of the Humanists. It is well for our age that it should 
find in a man distinguished by moderation, sweet reasonableness, and an 
artistic conception of life, literature, and religion, the most congenial of all 
the characters of the age of the Reformation. For one may say of the lovers 
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of Erasmus's virtues what Quintilian said of the admirers of Cicero's style: 
"Ille se profecisse sciat cui Cicero valde placebit". 

It would be too much to expect important new discoveries in each of the 
popular biographies. M. Vignal, like Hartmann and Hollis and Huizinga 
and Maison and Zweig, has sought only to put into readable and reliable 
form the well-known story of Erasmus's life. This he has done with com- 
petence. In one glowing passage, in his second chapter, he paints a portrait 
of his subject so well drawn, so finely shaded, so softly colored, and so life- 
like that it must take rank as one of the best things in recent literature, far 
surpassing, in beauty and truth, the violent tints of Zweig or the drab 
monotone of Maison. In other respects, M. Vignal leaves something to be 
desired. While he says some good things about the Colloguzes and about the 
Institution of a Christian Prince, he gives the reader very little impression 
of most of the Humanist’s works. The author excuses himself from de- 
scribing the Pratse of Folly by saying that everyone has read it, and from 
evaluating the New Testament and the Free Will, by alleging that they 
are theological znd that theology lies outside of the boundaries of his book. 

On the questions raised by the Reformation M. Vignal is convinced that 
the Catholics were right and Luther wrong. The Reformation, in his opin- 
ion, was the greatest calamity that ever scourged Europe. His only criticism 
of the Humanist is that he did not earlier take a more decided stand against 
Luther. 

Will no French scholar look up the imperfectly known relations of 
Erasmus with the French Humanists? About fifteen years ago Professor 
John L. Gerig discovered at Nimes an eighteenth century copy of the letter 
book of Jean de Pins, from which he kindly allowed one of his friends to 
publish six unknown letters of Erasmus. The whole manuscript, with 180 
letters, or parts of letters, would be well worth publishing as it is. Still bet- 
ter would it be if some scholar could trace the sixteenth century originals, 
which probably lie hidden in some private collection in France. 

Cornell University. | PRESERVED SMITH. 


The Reign of Elizabeth, 1558-1603. By J. B. Brack, Burnett-Fletcher Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Aberdeen. [The Oxford History of 
England.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. Pp. vii, 448. 
$5.00.) 

No division of the history of England into periods can fail to recognize 
and acknowledge the unity and the completeness of the reign of Elizabeth. 
It is true that Froude swept his chessmen from the board without telling 
the story of her last fifteen years, but he had already devoted twelve volumes 
to the elucidation of his thesis and had satiated himself and his readers with 
his analyses of all the Elizabethan characters in whom he was interested. It 
is true also that other writers have chosen the last few years only of the reign 
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as their field of study, but they have relied on Froude for the earlier part. 
Generally speaking no scholar or writer of serious or romantic history can 
escape the appeal of those forty-five years in which, as an unknown ruler, as 
a long-experienced sovereign, and as a sad old woman Elizabeth occupied 
the throne and dominated the public life of England. Seldom has a new 
reign introduced such an untrammeled sovereign and so new a group of 
ministers, and seldom has so firm a hand been laid on policy to its very end 
and but one influential statesman been left to make the transfer to the next 
reign. 

The reign of Elizabeth is a clear-cut, well-marked historical period. To 
narzate its events and describe its conditions is a challenging task to any his- 
torian. Mr. Black has taken up the challenge in the true historical spirit. If 
he were not already known as a mature historian, this work would estab- 
lish bis position as such. There is no canon of historical criticism he does not 
conform to, no source of contemporary information, judging from his bibliog- 
raphy, he has not made use of. He is apparently familiar with all modern 
writing of importance on the subject, his attitude is reasonably unprejudiced, 
and his aphorisms are moderate and in good taste. Criticism of his book 
becomes therefore largely an estimate of its interest and its adequacy, of its 
skill in construction, and of the extent to which his heroine (there is bound 
to be a subjective element where Elizabeth is concerned) conforms to the 
picture of her in the mind of the reviewer. 

There is, besides, a problem of historical construction, not peculiar to 
the reign of Elizabeth but especially diffcult in that period of pressing 
events and changing institutions. The finances, economic changes, explora- 
tions, the intellectual and literary events of the time, which have so much to 
do, perhaps everything to do, with making it one of the great periods of 
English history, must come in somewhere. To combine this organized in- 
formation with the narrative is a matter of much difficulty and may well 
make or mar a book from the point of view of interest. Everybody likes a 
story, continuous, moving, dramatic, personal; but everybody is not so much 
interested in the financial operations which lay at the basis of Elizabethan 
policy, or in the enclosures which were transforming the countryside, or 
even in the wandering of the Elizabethan explorers or in the writing which 
was the glory of the later years of the reign. Yet no modern scholar is willing 
to omit or even to subordinate this substantial material. 

In the main Mr. Black has solved the problem well. His early chapters 
are largely narrative, paying attention only to such other matters as the 
course of events necessarily brings into the foreground; the middle chapters 
are devoted primarily to the constitution, the spread of English trade, na- 
tional economic changes, and to literature, art, and social conditions; and the 
zater chapters are again given to narrative, especially the foreign wars and 
the long struggle with Ireland. It is an ingenious and a successful plan, no 
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description being without reference to the course of events and no part of 
the narrative being allowed to escape bearing some part of the burden cf ex- 
planation of political or economic institutions. Within these bounds are 
placed the multitude of facts and events and personalities which make up 
the rich story of Elizabethan England. 

It remains to gather from Mr. Black’s book his conception of the great 
queen. For this we have searched in vain. Nowhere does Elizabeth her- 
self appear except for a few sentences in the first few pages of the book; 
she never appears without a political tag, something she said or did, never 
what she was. Out of more than two hundred index references scarcely 
more than two or three are other than political in character. Perhaps this is 
a true characterization, perhaps she had no other than a political life. "Cer- 
tainly from her Exe girlhood, exigencies of politics had pressed close 
upon her. But back of her interviews with ambassadors and ministers, of 
her approval or disapproval of expeditions and statutes, of her controversies 
with parliament and foreign sovereigns, there must have been a woman. It 
is part of the tragedy of Elizabeth that no one seems ever to have discovered 
her. The most that one ever gets is a judgment on her intellectual abil- 
ities or a speculation as to whether she took more after her father or her 
mother. I think of her as very feminine, probably weak, not very bright, 
lonely, bitter as life passed on, without husband or child or close relative, 
unsupported by any personal religion, faithful to her duties yet often doubt- 
ing whether they were worth while, enjoying hunting, dancing, card play- 
ing, but soon tiring of them, attracted to one, perhaps two, possibly three 
men, successively, but either not enough attracted to take the chance of 
. marrying any one of them, or realizing that a marriage would be politically 
undes:rable. This or something like it—or something different—would be 
the real Elizabeth; but in Mr. Black’s book it is the queen only who appears— 
and possibly that is all that a scholar is justified in portraying. 

A word of commendation should be said of the dozen excellent maps, 
plans, and genealogies at the end of the book, of the good bibliography, the 
adequate index, and the useful lists of che holders of the great offices. Alto- 
gether it 1s an excellent history of the reign of Elizabeth. 

University of Pennsylvania. Epwarp P. CHEYNEY. 


Maritime Neutrality to 1780: A History of the Main.Principles governing 
Neutrality and Belligerency to 1780. By Cart J. Kutsrup. (Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company. 1936. Pp. x, 351. $3.50.) 

As the United States continues to grope its way in seeking a legislative 
expression of neutrality which will serve for the world of today, the literature 
of the subject is constantly on the increase. In the minds of some, no doubt, 
the historical treatment of the subject is valuable largely for the purpose of 
seeing to it that history will not repeat itself. Mr. Kulsrud’s work is not of 
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this class. He has no thesis to maintain with reference to the situations of 
the present. He has undertaken a careful survey, apparently without emo- 
tional prepossessions, of the development of certain leading features of the 
relations between neutrals and belligerents down to the period of the Armed 
Neutrality of 1780. The period covered is substantially the same as that 
treated by Jessup and Déak in their first volume. As the beginning of neu- 
trality must be sought at a time when there was little if any international 
legal concept of neutrality (the ancient division between friends and enemies 
was quite inadequate), the growth has been first in staze policies and prac- 
tizes, secondly in bilateral treaty arrangement, and only with the eighteenth 
century as a body of substantive international law which undertook to stress 
neutral rights and only secondarily developed doctrines of neutral duties— 
the last introduced.in large part by the text of Vattel and the practice of the 
United States. The legal clash: was between the positive and the natural 
schools of thought. 

The present work grew out of a doctoral dissertation upon the relations 
of Great Britain and the Baltic states, 1772-1780, and perhaps for that rea- 
son the author has paid more attention to the influence of neutrality doc- 
trines and practices by the Baltic states than is to be found in most treatments 
oZ the subject. In preparation he has relied upon printed sources and 
authorities, the practice codes of the various states, the texts of treaties, and 
the text writers. He has traced the origin and development of the great doc- 
trines of neutrality: free ships and free goods, visitation and search, contra- 
band, blockade, and the rule of 1756. Much of the treaty development had 
been well discussed by Atherley-Jones in his Commerce in War, published 
in 1907, which does not seem to be referred to. Nor does the author, in 
considering English practice, appear to take into consideration the’ range of 
droits in admiralty, peculiar to the British system. The first “modern illus- 
tration” of the right of visitation and search as a belligerent right the 
author traces in English practice to 1512, although admitting that it was as- 
serted much earlier. The doctrine of free ships, free goods, apparently made 
its appearance in the commercial treaty of 1650 between France and the 
Netherlands, as a matter of state policy. In the eighteenth century it was 
sought to be justified as a part of the law of nature. The development of 
the corollary of enemy ships, enemy goods, does not seem to have had the 
same growth. The significance of the doctrine of free ships, free goods, is 
indicated by the author: “A new element was thus introduced into the 
scramble for world commerce, and a new weight thrown into the variable - 
balance of international rivalries. The wars would thenceforth represent, on 
the one hand a struggle between belligerents, on the other a contest between 
one or both belligerent parties and the neutrals” (p. 108)—an element which 
has never disappeared and is not likely to so long as reutrality retains any 
of its historic character. Mr. Kulsrud contributes an excellent chapter upon 
the rule of 1756 in which he clearly shows that this rule was one recognized 
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in practice long before 1756—not well defined, perhaps, but enforced 
throughout Europe. Finally, the author does well to call attention to the 
fact that there were armed neutralities before 1780—those of 1613, 1691, 
1693, and 1756, in all of which the Baltic states played a large part. 
University of Michigan. J. S. Reeves. 


Wilhelm Egon von Fürstenbergs Gefangenschaft und ihre Bedeutung fär 
die Friedensfrage, 1674-1679. Von Dr. KArue Sprecer. [Rheinisches 
Archiv.] (Bonn: Ludwig Róhrscheid. 1936. Pp. viii, 186.) 


Tits volume is devoted to the study of an interesting episode in Louis 
XIV's war against the Dutch Republic, an episode which in the event ab- 
sumed no inconsiderable importance. The European peace congress which 
had assembled in 1673 in Cologne to make an end of the war was suddenly 
dissolved in April, 1674. What caused its disruption was the secret and vio- 
lent seizure of Wilhelm Egon von Fürstenberg, the Elector of Cologne's 
diplomatic representative at the Congress. 

It soon appeared that Lisola, the Austrian minister, had ordered Fürsten- 
berg's apprehension and abduction to Vienna, with a view to detaining him 
there as the prisoner of the emperor. Louis XIV charged Austria with a 
breach of international law and demanded the release of Fürstenberg and, 
since Austria refused, withdrew from the peace conference. Lisola defended 
his action on the grounds that Fürstenberg was a traitor to the Roman em- 
peror, that he was the agent of Louis XIV, that he had a hand in the Hun- 
garian rebellion and had supported Zriny, the Magyar revolutionary. Fürst- 
enberg made no secret of the fact that he was in the service of France and 
that he defended French interests in the affairs of the empire. The charge 
of treason under the constitution of the empire after the Peace of Westphalia 
could be sustained only if one adopted a narrowly Habsburg point of view, 
for such incidents had become a matter of common occurrence. There was 
no real trial for treason, and Austria merely employed the threat of execu- 
tion as a means of bringing pressure to bear upon Louis XIV. Since the de- 
tention of Fiirstenberg was one of the issues that held up the peace of Europe, 
one power after another demanded his release—England, Sweden, Branden- 
burg, and even the pope, who for a time threatened to create Fürstenberg a 
cardinal in defiance of Austria. The matter dragged on until the end of the 
war, and first among the French demands in the negotiations of Nijmegen 
in 1679 was the insistence upon the release of Fürstenberg, to which Aus- 
tria eventually consented, for Louis XIV stoutly and honorably refused to 
abandon his agent. 

Dr. Spiegel pursues the interesting story through all its dramatic changes 
to its final denouement in the peace of Nijmegen, drawing upon all avail- 
able evidence in the French, Austrian, and other archives. The study is. 
solidly documented, written with good judgment, and is extremely readable. 

The Ohio State University. . W. L. Dorn. 
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England under George I. By Wotrcanc MicHazL, Professor Emeritus, 
University of Freiburg (Breisgau). Volume I, The Beginnings of the 
Hanoverian Dynasty. Translated and adapted from the German. 
[Studies in Modern History, General Editor, L. B. Namier.] (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1936. Pp. viii, 406. $7.00.) 

Tue first volume of Professor Michaei’s three-volume history, Englische 
Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, originally appeared in German in 
1896 and a second edition in 1921. The second and third volumes were pub- 
lished in 1920 and 1934, respectively, and like the first will also be translated 
into English. As the first volume was not reviewed in this journal, this transla- 
tion of it may properly receive more attention than is commonly given to a 
translation. 

This is a work in the truly grand manner of Lord Macaulay. It covers 
only four years of British history, yet it does not seem verbose, and the 
materials presented have been well digested. Some slight repetitions were 
unavoidable because the treatment is topical. The more important chapters 
deal with the last years of Queen Anne, the accession of George I, the Jacobite 
Rebellion of 1715, the Barrier treaty, and the Quadruple Alliance. It seems 
amply documented, mainly from the archives of Austria, Prussia, Hanover, 
and England. Since the work deals so much with British diplomatic relations 
with Holland and France, it might have been improved by the use of the 
archives at The Hague and Paris, which are exceeditigly rich in unpublished 
manuscripts for these years. The author has not, moreover, done much with 
the great wealth of pamphlet material which appeared in England at this 
time. But perhaps this is a counsel of perfection. Even with the increasing 
accessibility of archives, recent scholarly works dealing with the naval and 
military history of the period have, with one notable exception, practically 
ignored the admiralty records at the Public Record Office and those at the 
Dépôt de la Guerre and the Archives nationales in Paris. 

After the Glorious Revolution William III and the Whigs built up a 
system of alliances against France based on the maritime powers and the 
emperor, which the Tory ministry (1719-1714) did much to overthrow. 
The Whigs at the accession of George I attempted to return to the system 
of William III but gave it up in favor of an alliance with France and the 
empire. 'The activity of the British government in these four years was 
equally significant in the domestic and foreign fields. At home it bound up 
the wounds of the war, established a new dynasty upon the throne, and 
crushed a rebellion in Scotland. Abroad its record is still more striking, for 
in these years British diplomacy extended from Spain to the Baltic, from 
Sicily to Constantinople. The treaty of Utrecht was supplemented by the 
Barrier treaty and a commercial treaty with Spain. The Barrier treaty in 
turn led to treaties with both the emperor and France which, with the nominal 
adhesion of the Dutch, are usually referred to as the Quadruple Alliance. 
British diplomats were Jikewise intervening with excellent results between 
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the Turks and the Habsburgs. The battle of Cape Passaro and the treaty 
of Passarowitz took place within a fortnight of each other. Never again, 
until Great Britain's far-flung empire came into existence, did her diplomacy 
extend itself so widely. The author concludes on this note: 


Within a few weeks Great Britain had scored three signal successes: the 
Turkish war was concluded, the Quadruple Alliance formed, and a naval 
victory won... . She was the head of a peace league, the mediatór between 
.contending nations. At that moment George I attained the zenith of his 

power. . 

The author has a higher estimate of Cardinal Alberont’s ability than 
most writers, but he is less favorable in his views of Stanhope and George I, 
although he gives them praise for the Quadruple Alliance. He makes it clear 
that the Jacobite Rebellion collapsed because of the general ineffectiveness of 
, its leaders. They all blundered, and whatever they tried to do they did at the 
wrong time, whether it was Ormonde, Mar, the Pretender, or Bolingbroke. 

For a work of such scope this is exceedingly free from errors. Innocent 
XII is a slip for Clement XI (p. 248). It should be Arthur, not Thomas 
Onslow (p. 68). The old Whig junto did not include Marlborough, but 
the Earl of Orford and Lord Halifax were members (p. 92). It is scarcely 
accurate to say that the Duchess of Marlborough resigned her offices volun- 
tarily (p. rz). E 

The editor has done his work faithfully. He has omitted the very long 
introduction of the original, but from that point onward he has been faithful 
to the text. The translation (p. 275) is a bit unhappy in attributing to 
Philip V the classic statement, "II n'y a plus de Pyrenees". Professor Michael 
in another place assigns it to the Spanish ambassador in Paris. The reviewer 
regrets that the identification of characters in the index of the original was 
not retained in the translation and, even more, that an opportunity was not - 
found in the footnotes to bring the translation into line with the latest devel- 
opments in scholarship. Offhand, we think of Geikie and Montgomery on 
the Barrier treaties, Basil Williams's biography of Stanhope, J. F. Chance's 
works on Scandinavian diplomacy, and A. and H. Tayler on the rebellion of 
1715. But in spite of these minor shortcomings this is a worthy translation 
of a most valuable work. We look forward to the appearance of the suc- 
ceeding volumes under the able editorship of Professor L. B. Namier. 

Indiana University. O WiLLIAM THomas MORGAN. 


The Literary Inquisition of Ch'ien-Lung. By Luruer Carrincron Goop- 
RICH, Lecturer in Chinese at Columbia University. [American Council 
of Learned Societies, Studies in Chinese and Related Civilizations, Num- 
ber 1.] (Baltimore: Waverly Press. 1935. Pp. xii, 275. $2.50.) 
ALTHOUGH for the most part the Chinese have maintained a tradition of 

objectivity in their recording of history, there have been rulers at various 

times who have attempted to influence the writing or rewriting of the his- 
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tory of certain periods to suit their own purposes. Perhaps the best-known 
example is that of Ch'in Shih Huang Ti, the great unifier of the third cen- 
tury B.C., although a similarly censurable case is that of Emperor Ch'ien- 
lung of the last dynasty. The latter is guilty of having rewritten certain of 
the official histories which he believed showed prejudice against the Ch'ing 
cynasty and other non-Chinese dynasties which were in a sense ancestral to 
iz, and of setting up a literary inquisition in connection with the compilation 
of the Ssd-&'u Chüan Shu, the greatest col'ection of Chinese literature ever 
brought together, which resulted in the proscription of all or parts of more 
than two thousand books. It is to an examination of this literary inquisition 
that Professor Goodrich's monograph is devoted. 

While it is true that a certain amount of persecution of writers occurred 
during the reigns of his immediate predecessors, Ch'ien-lung is himself re- 
sponsible for the carefully organized and persistent censorship which Pro- 
fessor Goodrich shows to have been one phase of the compilation of the 
Ssd-k'u Ch'üan Shu. Why Ch'ienlung, who ruled at the time when Manchu 
power was at its height, should have deemed it necessary to undertake such 
a vigorous campaign against seditious writings—most of them from the 
pens of men no longer living—remains an unanswered question. 

In Part I Professor Goodrich presents a summary of his findings, giving 
the political setting, information concerning book-burnings prior to 1772, 
the relationship between the Ss#-k'u CA'&an Shu and the inquisition, the 
methods used in the search for “treasonable” books, and the results and con- 
sequences of the inquisition. Part II consists of translations of the biog- 
zaphies, memorials to the throne, edicts, and proclamations on which Part I 
is largely based; and in an appendix there is as complete a catalogue of the 
proscribed works which have survived as the author was able to compile. 
The American Council of Learned Societies has recently published a list of 
addenda and corrigenda, which will be supplied upon application to per- 
sons who have purchased the book. 

University of Washington. KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF. 
Robespierre. By J. M. THomereson, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 

University Lecturer in Modern French History. Two volumes. (New 

York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1936. Pp. lv, 311; vili, 300. 

$7.00.) 

RosEsPIERRE was not an attractive personality. He was disliked by all 
but a handful of ardent followers, though for a time he was more admired 
and trusted than any other man in France. By the same token, there has 
been perhaps only one man since Hamel who loved him supremely, too 
well to be his biographer. It is best that Mathiez should have assembled the 
evidence and left the task of weighing it to others. Mr. Thompson has per- 
formed this task very capably. He has given us the most complete, detailed. 
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and thorough study of Robespierre in existence, based on the most recently 
published material. The attitude is impartial and sane. Mr. Thompson real- 
izes that the function of a biographer is to interpret as well as to narrate, 
and his interpretation is generally sound. 

But no book of this importance can satisfy in every detail. It seems to 
me that the authoz has failed to grasp the foreign plot theory. He makes 
clear that Robespierre believed that certain people were in foreign pay and 
that in 1794 he was equally opposed to Dantonists and Hébertists. But he 
quite misses the pivotal point that to the Robespierrists these two groups 
were secretly allied in a traitorous conspiracy to discredit the Revolution by 
opposite methods. Again, though this is more controversial, the importance 
of the Ventóse decrees is not appreciated. To some of us they appear to 
play a decisive part in the fall of Robespierre; had they succeeded, they 
would have altered the face of France. But whether one accepts this view or 
not, a complete account of them is essential to an understanding of Robes- 
pierre as an economist and a politician. Such an account is lacking. Quite 
inadmissible is an imagined nocturnal visit by Saint-Just to Robespierre on 
the eve of the gth Thermidor, resulting in a complete change in the former's 
attitude. "Some one this night has touched my heart", says Saint-Just next day, 
according to Mr. Thompson, the someone being Robespierre. Unfortunately 
the word so rendered is “flétri”, which means “blighted”, not “touched”, and 
cannot possibly refer to Robespierre. According to the Moniteur, Saint-Just 
used the same word in his warning note to Collot and his friends a few 
moments before. This demolishes the basis of the visit theory. Saint-Just was 
indeed hurt that night, but he persevered in the conciliatory policy started on 
the sth. 

Certain minor citicisms suggest themselves. Mr. Thompson occasionally 
writes loosely, even inaccurately. He says that "the mare d'argent remained, 
as a permanent offence to democracy” (I, 70), though later alluding to its 
repeal (I, 169). In describing Robespierre’s activity on the Committee of 
Public Safety, he says “from April till his fall on July 27 he never missed a 
single meeting” (II, 75). This flatly contradicts his own admission and the 
known fact that Robespierre was absent continuously during July (II, 228- 
230). This error is based on too great confidence in the lists of attendance 
at the meetings, the inaccuracy of which is demonstrable. Mr. Thompson 
admits that they cannot always be relied on, but he relies on them too 
much. In addition to the representatives on mission and the national agents, 
the author thinks he has discovered the existence of a third army of com- 
missioners, a hundred and twenty in all, linking Paris with the departments 
(II, 90). It is surprising that no other historian mentions them. With re- 
gard to Robespierre’s supposed dictatorship, Mr. Thompson is rather incon- 
sistent. In general he denies it (II, 134, 279), but at times he accepts it (II, 
70) and entitles a whole chapter “The Dictator”. Perhaps his real position 
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is best stated in the sentence, “Robespierre is not a Cictator, but the govern- 
ment of which he is the figurehead is nothing if not dictatorial” (II, 250). 

A number of new points are brought out. Robespierre, though opposed 
to capital punishment, did not resign his judgeship in 1788 (I, 39). He is 
said to have had a mistress in 1789, whom he treated badly. An account of 
his newspaper is given, perhaps for the first time in English. There are in- 
teresting and vivid details of the arrangements in the Salle des Menus 
Plaisirs, in the Manége, in the Jacobin Club, in the Duplay house. The many 
passages describing Robespierre's appearance and personality are arresting, 
instructive, and usually convincing. The book is prefaced by an admirable 
historical and critical bibliography, contains a useful plan of Paris in 1792 
and an appendix listing all the known portraits of Robespierre, a number 
of which are reproduced. 

Mr. Thompson's Robespierre is the maa whom most historians know. 
“His methods, indeed, were not those of a strong, or generous, or straight- 
forward man. .. . He could deservedly be hailed, if not as a great leader of 
the people, at any rate as an unerring interpreter of the times" (I, 258). 
“Robespierre . . . kept himself intact and incorrupt, nearer than any other 
man to the brain and heart of the Revolution" (II, 275). 

So many people have said this that I suppose it is so. But after all, what 
was the Revolution? Why was Robespierre's Revolution any more the 
Revolution than Mirabeau’s or Madame Roland's or Danton’s? Is victory 
the touchstone by which one interprets an event? Then Barras must have 
been the Revolution's real interpreter. There was no one true Revolution, 
any more than there is one true political or cosmic philosophy. But an able 
and determined group of men, tbe Robespierrists, saw things in a certain 
way, verbalized and interpreted them satisfactorily to themselves and to 
ever-widening circles, until, in the clash with other equally conceivable 
interpretations (e.g., those of the Girondins and Dantonists), chance and 
circumstance, quite as much as their own logic, gave them the upper hand, 
and their circle for a moment embraced all of France. A thousand “ifs” along 
the road to power would have tripped them, and then another conception 
would have been solemnly enrolled in history as zhe only authentic Revolu- 
tion, and someone else would have been closest to its brain and heart. If this 
be true, then three consequences follow. (1) What Robespierre incarnated 
was not the Revolution but Az: Revolution; he lived and spoke always con- 
sistently in terms of his own philosophv; in so far forth, he was the idol of 
his group, which was sometimes a small and sometimes a large group. (2) 
The temporary triumph of this philosophy was in part the accident of fate, 
dependent on such chance things as the weakness of the king and the treason 
of Dumouriez. (3) But to the extent that the Rokespierrists (for one must 
include the leader's little group of intimates) succeeded in so verbalizing and 
living their Revolution that for a few months it commended itself above all 
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others to France—to that extent they were creators rather than mere inter- 
preters and figureheads. Perhaps they were bigger men than we thought. 
Goucher College. EucENE NrewTON Curtis. 


Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By GsgoncE H. MEAD, 
Late Professor of Philosophy, The University of Chicago. Edited by 
Merritr H. Moore, Professor of Philosophy, Knox College. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1936. Pp. xxxix, 519. $5.00.) 

IN that portion of his province which may be termed the history of the 
mind the historian owes much to such a volume as this. If ideology is a 
flower, though it may be only a weed, it must have roots, and human thought 
has a way of becoming linked with such solid things as politics and eco- 
nomics. Man has been called a gregarious animal; he is also a philosophizing 
animal. Nor is this true alone in the realm of a Kant or a Spinoza; uncouth 
folk, "Muggletonians, Come-outers, Groaners", have their varieties of Welt- 
anschauung. The luxury of utopias, panazeas, and all-embracing creeds to 
explain the universe or regenerate society is no monopoly of the elite. Where 
thought runs wild it may produce many eccentricities. These may bé 
negligible as to influence, yet sometimes the uncouth becomes the dominant. 
In any case, the study of thought, whether genuine, quack, or propagandist, 
goes to the core of the historian's problem. 

The present work is the second of a series of three to comprise the life- 
work of George H. Mead. Mind, Self, and Society, edited by Charles W. 
Morris, came first; The Philosophy of the Act, edited by John M. Brewster, ' 
Albert M. Dunham, and Charles W. Morris, will complete the trilogy. Mead 
never intended the pages before us for publication. Reluctant to crystallize 
his thought in print, he had avoided publication till, in 193r, untimely 
death ended his continual tendency to set his reflections in a new frame. The 
material of the book is nearly all “taken from stenographic notes" (p. vii) of 
classroom lectures, also described (p. viii) as "verbatim recordings". Errors 
of transcription have been pretty well eliminated, but the reviewer offers a 
guess with regard to a passage in the first chapter. "The intellectual or scien- 
tific world of the Middle Ages, so the passage reads, was “all shot through 
with magic and historiology” (p. 4). In his skepticism concerning any 
meaning for "historiology" in this connection the undersigned begs to sug- 
gest that the word spoken was "astrology", and it may be added that, if 
"historiology" is an error, it is precisely the type of error that would arise in 
transmuting stenographic symbols into words. In general, however, the 
sentences and phrases seem to be those of Mead, not of the editor or stenog- 
rapher. The style is sufficiently clear, even conversationally simple, as befits 
classroom lectures. to undergraduates; yet it lacks distinction, and in a few 
places it is inexcusably bad, as in a passage on Kant (pp. 45-46) in which 
the same thought is tiresomely repeated and the word “experience” (“expe- 
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riencing", etc.) is used sixteen times within a page. The book could probably 
have been shortened by half with no substantial loss and much gain. 

If trends of thought are the warp of the book, what was happening in 
the nineteenth century is the woof. One of the merits of Mead’s treatment 
is his awareness of such factors as the surge of nationalism, the social impli- 
cetions of the industrial revolution, the crumbling of feudalism, the rise of 
capitalism, and the increasing self-conscicusness of the masses. Without the 
dovetailing of such factors with thought movements the book would fail 
to satisfy in that it would lose touch with reality. Beginning with a summary 
or tendencies “from renaissance to revolution", Mead deals in his early pages 
with transcendentalism, especially with the synthetic a priori judgments of 
Kant, which he relates to the revolutionary theories of Rousseau, to Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, and to that ninezeenth century romanticism which 
arose from the frustrations of the French Revolution. In this romantic 
movement is found a turning to the medieval world in a new effort to find 
something in which to believe. Schiller’s Die Räuber illustrated the tendency, 
as did also Carlyle, champion of feudalism and searcher after the hero or 
strong man. The movement also found expression in Coleridge, De Quincey, 
and Scott. In his treatment of the concept of evolution Mead is interested in 
the work of Darwin and Lamarck not merely for their results; he takes their 
findings as examples of the orientation of thought with research science, 
whose “ramifications . . . in other fields" (p. xxv) he constantly stresses. 
Nothing, says Mead, is “so universal” as the scientist’s task, nothing so 
social. “There cannot be any narrow provincialism or patriotism in science” 
(p. 168). 

The industrial revolution with its stress of surplus population, its quest 
for markets and profits, and its drive toward capitalistic exploitation is 
treated as the successor of an earlier feudalism and in contrast to the phase 
in which most of the population had teen governed by squire and curate 
(p. 174). In varying forms the industrial revolution produced the English 
gentry philosophy, the Manchester school of laissez faire, the utilitarianism 
of Bentham and the Mills, and the dismal economics of Ricardo and Malthus. 
Yet by reaction it also produced socialism and the fateful ideology of Marx, 
who saw class war as the inevitable fruit of exploitation and who envisaged 
a coming effort to "get all the capital into the hands of the community" 
(p. 219). 

In later pages Mead deals with realism and pragmatism, the vitalism of 
Bergson, behaviorism, and the contributions of Royer-Collard, Cousin, Her- 
bart, Boutroux, and Poincaré. He does not treat Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, 
Miinsterberg, or Spencer; nor do American thinkers “rate” in his pages. In 
keeping with the title twentieth century writers are omitted. Philosophies 
of history are not his main interest, which is rather the linking of thought 
with science. He ends on the theme that continual restatement “is what 
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science wants” and that “flight to irrationalism is unnecessary". Though 
singularly free from obscurity the book is not "easy reading", 7.e., journal- 
istic or popular; yet because of its distinctive contribution, as well as for the 
need of volumes which mediate between the philosopher and the general 
reader, it is of high value. The work of the editor, while unobtrusive, is 
competent and illuminating. 

University of Illinois. J. G. RANDALL. 


Norways Relation to Scandinavian Unionism, 1815-1871. By THEODORE 
JoncENsoN, Professor of Norwegian History and Literature in St. Olaf 
College. (Northfield: St. Olaf College Press. 1935. Pp. v, 530. $3.50.) 


In this volume Professor Jorgenson presents the results of a thorough and 
extensive study of the Scandinavian movement in Norway in the nineteenth 
century. Scandinavianism, which began to appear first in Denmark in the 
1830's, had in view the merging of the Northern kingdoms into a political 
unit while at the same time securing to each component state complete 
autonomy in domestic affairs. The movement soon gained enthusiastic ad- 
herents beyond the straits and in its heyday it was something that statesmen 
had to reckon with even beyond the boundaries of the North. 

Though the author is interested chiedy in the Norwegian phase of the 
agitation, he has found it necessary to deal in a measure with the movement 
as a whole. He finds it rooted in the romantic mood of the time, which 
sought satisfaction in an older age when the Northern stem was not yet so 
completely divided as it came to be at a later time. Practical considerations 
led in the same direction, especially an uneasy feeling that with such power- 
ful and aggressive neighbors as Russia and Prussia a divided North could 
enjoy no real security. Important, too, was the interesting fact that the Dan- 
ish dynasty in the male line was on the point of becoming extinct. There 
were many who hoped, especially in Denmark, that the king of Sweden 
might be brought into the succession on the passing of Frederick VII. 

There was, however, no statesman who had the prestige and the power 
required to bring the matter to a successful issue. Charles XV evidently 
believed that fate had chosen him for a stellar role, but in this he was clearly 
mistaken. Nevertheless, the author believes that in 1848 the attainment of 
Scandinavian unity was a real possibility (p. 164). The rock on which 
Scandinavianism ultimately foundered was the national movement in Nor- 
way, which, though in clear evidence in the revolutionary year, had not yet 
acquired strength sufficient to hinder progress toward a larger unity. 

In his chapter on “the collapse of unionism” the author presents a care- 
ful analysis of the new Norwegian movement in its political aspect and 
shows how the efforts of Charles XV and his counselors to transform the 
union of Norway and Sweden into a real instead of a merely personal 
union made the Scandinavian ambitions impossible to realize. A series of 
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amendments to the Act of Union came before the Storting in April, 1871. 
After a vigorous and somewhat emotional debate they were defeated by a 
vote of 92-17. “Thus the curtain went down on Charles XV's drama.” As a 
practical issue Scandinavianism had ceased to be. 

University of Illinois. Laurence M. Larson. 


Friedrich List: Der Mann und das Werk. Von Frieprich Lenz. (Munich: 
R. Oldenbourg. 1936. Pp. x, 441. 15 M.) 


Lisr's Das nationale System der politischen Ökonomie has long ranked 
among the classics, but the full force of his effervescent personality and the 
wide range of his ideas and plans have been disclosed during the past decade 
by the publication of twelve folia volumes o: his Schriften, Reden, und Briefe. 
The Friedrich-List-Gesellschaft, founded ir. 1925, was dissolved on the com- 
pletion of the work, but his papers have been assembled in the List-Archiv 
at Reutlingen, his native town, and a Friedrich-List-Stiftung has been cre- 
ated. Since the World War many Germans have turned to List and to his 
works for inspiration and guidance in the task of rebuilding the shattered 
structure of German national life. In an age of economic nationalism it is 
not surprising that men should find much of interest in the life and writings 
of a thinker who, a century ago, emphasized the development of all the pro- 
ductive forces of the nation as the basis of national power. To present-day 
Germany List's political views have no appeal; his parliamentary liberalism 
seems out of date. But his repugnance to "das Judentum" as the embodiment 
of a "rein handelskapitalistischen 'Schacher'-Geistes" and many of his social 
and economic theories are looked on as sympathetic and fruitful stimuli. 

Friedrich Lenz, a son of the more famous historian, Max Lenz, has been 
closely associated with the work of the Friedrich-List-Gesellschaft. His 
monograph, begun in 1929, appeared at the same time as the last volumes of 
the Schriften and is based on a thorough knowledge of the sources and rele- 
vant studies. His aim is to describe the work and the personality of List in 
relation to the political and social movements of Germany before the Revo- 
lution of 1848. The book is not a biography or a systematic exposition of 
List's views but a blending of the two. The headings of the main sections 
indicate the scope and plan. The introduction, “Ein Deutscher im Vormarz”, 
is followed by six main parts: “Friedrich Lists Staats- und Gesellschafts- 
lehre"; "Nationalwirtschaft und Deutscher Bund"; "Im Kampfe mit den 
Territorialgewalten"; "Krisis und neuer Horizont" (List in Switzerland, 
France, and the United States); "Allgemeine Bewegungen im deutschen 
Vormarz”; "Der Mann und das Werk". There is an appendix on the 
Allgemeine deutsche Verein zum Schutz der vaterlandischen Arbeit of 
1848, which was inspired by List's ideas. Sketch maps illustrate List's plan of 
1833 for a German railroad system and his forecast of a world system of 
communications. There is an analytical table of contents and an index of 
the more important names mentioned in the text. 
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In minute detail Lenz discusses List's activity as a political and economic 
agitator, the sources of his ideas, and their relation to a multitude of major 
and minor contemporaries. He is particularly concerned to show that although 
List was early stamped as a demagogue ard was included in the "Red Net- 
work" of his time, he was never really a revolutionary like the Follens, 
Venedey, and many others with whom he was sometimes in contact. The 
book is not easy to read. It includes a mass of details and mentions many 
names, often with only brief identification and comment. The method of 
presentation involves some repetition, and cross reference is inconvenient, for 
the references are not to pages but to sections, as “Hauptteil B. x. Kapitel. 
Anm. 6". [t may be regretted that out of the fullness of his knowledge 
Lenz did not give us the definitive biog-aphy of List. He has, however, 
done much to make that biography possible by this monograph, which offers 
much valuable comment on List and his times, an analysis of many of the 


problems, and a guide, though not a systematic one, to the sources and 
literature. 


University of Minnesota. Lawrence D. STEEFEL. 


Quellen zur deutschen Politik Österreichs, 1859-1866. Unter Mitwirkung 
von Oskar Scumip herausgegeben von HeErnricH RITTER von SrBIK. 
Band II, November 1861 bis Januar 1863; Band III, Januar 1863 bis 
März 1864. [Deutsche Geschichtsquellen des rọ. Jahrhunderts. | 
(Oldenburg i. O.: Gerhard Stalling. 1935; 1936. Pp. xvi, 821; xviii, 826. 
52 M. each.) 


WirH these two volumes, containing 1086 documents largely unpub- 
lished before, Professor Srbik fulfills the first half of his task of printing 
the sources for Austria's German policy from Villafranca to Königgrätz. 
The first volume of this work was reviewed in the October, 1935, issue of this 
journal, pages 143-145. The present volumes unfold before us the criticism 
which greeted Beust’s plan for the reconstruction of the Germanic Con- 
federation; the Austrian counteroffensive against Bernstorff’s revival of the 
idea of a closer union of the small German states under Prussia; the Hessian 
constitutional struggle; the entrance of Bismarck as Prussian minister-presi- 
dent upon the staze of German and European high policy; the origin, prog- 
ress, and aftermath of that brilliant fiasco, the Frankfurt Congress of Princes; 
the Schleswig-Holstein crisis and the Austro-Prussian alliance. Volume III 
ends with the successful completion of General Manteuffel’s mission to 
persuade Franz Joseph to join Prussia in the invasion of Denmark. Of the 
four changes through which Austro-Prussian relations passed between 1859 
and 1866—rapprochement, open rivalry, alliance, gradual estrangement— 
the present volumes cover the second and half of the third. 

A high degree of accuracy has been maintained. Dr. Schmid’s editorship 
has met the test required in clarifying the numerous drafts of the Austrian 
plans for the Cangress of Princes and the remodeling of the Confedera- 
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tion. But why are cross references given only to preceding documents, not 
to those following? And the unfortunate limitations placed upon the editor’s 
assistant in referring to previous publications are responsible for such incon- 
gruities as under No, 1421, where reference is made only to the excerpt of 
the same document previously printed by Ibbeken in the Auswartige Politik 
Preussens, while the complete document in Steefel’s well-known work is 
passed over in silence. 

These sources are well selected to reveal Austrian. policy in considerable 
detail yet without duplication or excess. The few glimpses into the secret 
relations between government and press, such as the offer of Prince Thurn 
and Taxis to place his two thousand postal employees and his wide press 
connections at the service of Franz Joseph’s policies, suggests a fruitful field 
for special research. Occasionally, where general European questions are 
entangled with German affairs, as in the beginnings of the Austro-Prussian 
rapprochment in November, 1863, the true picture is not always apparent. 
From the documents here presented we, might think that Bismarck took the 
initiative, whereas actually Rechberg did so. Bismarck’s policy, as seen in 
Karolyi's manifold reports, is sometimes more fully presented than Austria's, 
and at last we have the complete version of that famous and often printed 
Karolyi-Bismarck interview of December 4, 1862, where the turbulent Prus- 
sian advised Austria to move her center of gravity to Hungary. 

Of the three chief sets of problems in the study of Austria’s German 
policy—relations with Prussia, relations with the other German courts, and 
relative influence of Franz Joseph and his various advisers in the formula- 
tion of policy—the first has been the most exploited up to the present, and the 
third is not greatly advanced here. It is the second which receives the greatest 
clarification in these volumes—Austria’s less spectacular exchanges with the 
German states, her fostering of the brood of larger and smaller chicks in the 
barnyard of the Confederation, rewarding this one, disciplining that one, 
advising, encouraging, admonishing. There is so much new material that 
one surmises that many a German doctoral thesis will be written out of it. 
We shall not prejudice such worthy endeavors by divulging secrets, espe- 
cially since they are far too numerous to summarize, and none is important 
enough to deserve special mention. But we can now test the truth of Prussia’s 
often repeated complaint that Austria was always inciting the German states 
against her, and the Austrian defense that Prussia frightened those states so 
that they naturally sought refuge with her. The fact is that Prussia’s ambi- 
tions did frighten many of these states, but not so much that they gave them- 
selves entirely up to Austria. What usually happened was that several of 
the hardier spirits—Beust (Saxony), Dalwigk (Hesse-Darmstadt), Prince 
Wittgenstein (Nassau), and sometimes the representatives of Württemberg 
and Hanover—did urge Austria to take stronger action against Prussia. 
With this encouragement Austria then prodded the hesitant King Max of 
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Bavaria and the tough-skinned elector of Hesse-Cassel and other waverers 
to join the rest of the crowd in an attempt to outvote and overawe Prussia 
by force of numbers in the Diet. But in the Hessian and Schleswig-Holstein 
questions Prussia had not much opposition from her rival. 

The impression produced by these Austrian documents is that in 1861- 
1863 Prussia was trying to divide Germany both economically and politically, 
and that to this end she was exploiting her "nuisance value" to hamper 
Austria's efforts. Austria, on the contrary, appears to have been trying to 
unite Germany both for her own advantage and that of the other states— 
all except Prussia. 

The evidence on the origins of the Frankfurt FZrstentag bears out in 

all chief points the story as told by Fröbel. The new materials here are 
the successive memoranda and drafts by Dórnberg-Gruben and by Biegeleben, 
the marginal criticisms by Rechberg and Franz Joseph, and the important 
changes suggested by Schmerling. On the crucial question of whether Austria 
should monopolize the presidency or divide it with Prussia and others, and 
whether Austria's outlying possessions should be defended by the Bund 
members, the wiser provisions of the early Dórnberg drafts were unfor- 
tunately amended by the Austrians themselves. On those rocks, more than 
any others, Franz Joseph's great bid for the permanent leadership of Ger- 
many came to grief. 


Cambridge. CuzsrER W. CLARK. 


Réve et réalité dans l'oeuvre économique et sociale de Napoléon III. Par 
H. M. Boon, docteur és lettres. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1936. 
Pp. xi, 176. 25 fr.) 

Peruaps of all statesmen of the nineteenth century Napoleon III has been 
the most unfairly treated and the most misunderstood. Victimized in turn 
by adulatory friends and by belittling enemies, he has emerged in his latest 
biographies as a ghostly figure, part dreamer and part conspirator, to be 
recalled chiefly as the agent of a notably tortuous and disastrous foreign policy. 
_ Towards a better understanding of the emperor a Dutch scholar has 
contributed the monograph before us. It is based on original research and 
takes account of all important secondary literature on the subject. It eschews 
consideration of domestic politics and international affairs and concentrates 
on the single task of tracing the personal influence of Napoleon III on the 
social and economic achievements of the Second Empire. These achievements 
are, of course, important; and it is useful to have them grouped and surveyed 
together. Dr. Boon has devoted a chapter to the social activities of the early 
1850’s—the mutual aid societies, the retreats for old age, the councils of prud- 
hommes, the charitable enterprises of the empress; another to the stimulation 
of economic development—the new banking establishments, the elaborate 
railway construction, the expositions of 1855 and 1867—here emphasizing the 
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influence of the Saint-Simonians; a third chapter, especially illuminating, to 
the rebuilding of Paris, with some reference to similar public works at 
Lyons; a fourth to the change of economic regime from protectionism to 
free trade, foreshadowed in an imperial proposal of 1856 and consummated 
in the Cobden treaty of 1860—here Dr. Boon leans heavily on the distin- 
guished work of Professor Arthur Dunham; and a final chapter to the 
"democratic Caesarism" of the 1860’s, the effort, admittedly unfruitful, to 
offset bourgeois defection resulting from the Cobden treaty by winning 
working-class support for the empire by partial legalization of trade unions 
and by hesitant patronage of socialistic proposals. 

In all these matters Dr. Boon attempts, with varying degrees of success, 
to distinguish between the role played by the emperor and that played by 
his subordinates and to show the continuity of Louis Napoleon's thought 
and purpose from the days of exile and propagandist writing in the 1830’s 
and 1840's to the last days of exile and apology in the x87o's. Always there 
is insistence upon his sympathy with the poor and equally upon his tenacity 
and his sense of the practical. Sometimes there is a trace of piety in Dr. 
Boon's characterization of Louis Napoleon, as, for example, the ascription to 
him of “a great modesty”. 

Some defects appear in the main part of the monograph. The social 
legislation of the Second Republic is undzrvalued, and no mention is made 
of the work of the Vicomte de Melun. No attention is paid to taxation or 
public finance in general, and no particu-ar attention to the serious charges 
of firiancial corruption in connection with Morny's meteoric career or with 
Haussmann’s engineering projects. Most serious of all is Dr. Boon's failure 
to detect hasty improvisation, along with stubborn preseverance, in Napo- 
leon HPs social and economic policies. 

We cannot blame Dr. Boon for not writing a different book, but if he 
were to write a monograph on Napoleon III as the first democratic politician 
in Europe, as the statesman first clearly exposed to what Ortega has analyzed 
as “the revolt of the masses" and first meeting it with some of the arts of 
the present-day popular dictator, we would then have a still better under- 
standing of the matters discussed in the present book. As it is, it goes far to 
substantiate Dr. Boon's thesis that Napo-eon ITI was less a disciple of the 
first Napoleon than a precursor of a later age. 

Columbia University. CanLTON J. H. HAYES. 


Gambetta and the National Defence: A Republican Dictatorship in France. 
By J. P. T. Bury, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1936. Pp. xxiv, 341. $7.00.) 
IN some ways the Third Republic has inherited more from Leon Gambetta 

than from Thiers or Jules Favre. At the moment of its founding Gambetta 

seemed to have lost his hold. Later there came a return to political life, and 
it was then that he had the reward of seeing his ideas prevail. Younger than 
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the other statesmen of France, he represented a new generation of ideas. 
Unlike them he emphasized the theory of the sovereignty of the people, and 
he would have had its practice prevail to the very extent that it prevails in 
France today, He was constantly harping on the theme of the parliament and 
the people: “Experience will show that there is incompatibility between 
parliamentary monarchy and universal sufrage. National sovereignty exists 
only where the parliament, named by all citizens, possesses the direction 
and the last word in the treatment of political affairs. When a power exists 
that may hold the parliament in check, national sovereignty is violated.” 

Unlike many of the older statesmen he was a follower of Comte, a posi- 
tivist and realist. He was an anticlerical who would have gloried in the 
separation of church and state and in the establishment of public education 
closely directed by the parliament. All these things came when Leon Gam- 
betta was no more. He was, however, their early prophet and advocate. 

The present book treats of Gambetta’s life to the time of his retirement 
in 1871. There have been other biographies of the "dictator". One excellent 
study by Joseph Reinach appeared in 1918. Another biography, more popular, 
by Paul Deschanel, was published in 1919. That part of Mr. Bury's book 
which describes Gambetta's activities during the last years of the empire, the 
war, and the days immediately following the armistice, provides a fresher, 
more reasonable, and well-supported interpretation of his policies and aims. 
The same cannot be said, however, of the earlier part of the book. Gambetta's 
environment and early experiences have keen condensed into a very meager 
first chapter of nineteen pages. If environment and heredity ever played a 
part in the making of any statesman's character, they seem to the reviewer 
to have done so in the case of Gambetta's. There was not only much of 
Danton in his make-up, there was also very much of the Gascon. There is 
little attempt to explain it in this chapter. Again, there was a great sig- 
nificance in the men with whom he was associated during his first days in 
Paris. He held forth not only at the Café Procope but also at other rendez- 
vous where he met Spuller, Hebrard, and other journalists of the opposition. 
His association with the new Revue politique et littéraire had much to do 
with the forming and expression of his ideas. In short, the author plunges 
us into the brilliant public life of Gambetta before the reader really knows 
the man himself. 

Near the end of the book there is a very fine chapter entitled “Gambetta’s 
Republic”, in which Mr. Bury handles admirably the difficult problem of 
the “dictator’s” theory and practice. 

Yale University. Jonn M. S. ALLISON. 


Jean Jaurès: A Study of Patriotism in the French Socialist Movement. By 
Harod R. Western. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1936. 
Pp. 200. $2.25.) 

Dr. Weinstein’s book is a welcome addition to both the literature con- 
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cerning French socialism and that dealing with modern nationalism. Books 
in English on the French socialist movement are relatively few, and this 
work serves as a useful complement to Samuel Bernstein’s Beginnings of 
Marxian Socialism in France, which appeared a few years ago. Even more 
scarce are works dealing with the relationship between socialism and 
nationalism. 

The appearance of this study of Jaurés at this time, moreover, serves to 
present the proper historical background for the Popular Front situation in 
present-day France. More than ever does the spirit of Jaurés hover over the 
policies and tendencies of French socialism today. The words which he 
pronounced more than forty years ago at the time of the Dreyfus affair serve 
today as the underlying philosophy of the Popular Front. “Yes, indeed,” 
wrote Jaurés, “present-day society is divided into capitalists and proletarians, 
but at the same time it is menaced by the offensive return of all the forces 
of the past, by the offensive return of feudal barbarism, by all the power of 
the church, and it is the duty of socialists, when republican liberty is 
endangered, when intellectual freedom is in danger, when freedom of con- 
Science is menaced, when the old prejudices which bring back race hatred 
and the atrocious religious quarrels of ages gone by seem to reappear, then 
it is the duty of the socialist proletariat to march with those bourgeois groups 
which do not wish to face backward” (Rappaport, Jean Jaurès, p. 379). 

The problem which Dr. Weinstein raises, even though posed a bit too 
sharply, is a crucial one for the socialist movement. It is the problem of 
reconciling national patriotism, which “implies that a nationality . . . is 
the important social unit”, with the socialist class struggle, which “implies 
that the class is the important social unit, that the proletarian class and the 
bourgeois class within the nationality are enemies” and “that there can be 
no true cooperation between them to further what patriots consider the 
general interests of the nationality”. Together with left wing Marxists Dr. 
Weinstein holds that the “class struggle is the root idea of socialism only 
when it is the point of departure for revolutionary strategy and tactics" and 
that the spread of the national patriotism of which Jaurés was an exponent 
“coincided with the disappearance of strict adherence to the concept of the 
class struggle” (p.5). This whole problem is skillfully treated in the chapter 
dealing with the conflict between Jaurés end Gustave Hervé, the erstwhile 
exponent of sans-patrie. 

From a larger point of view the movement described by Dr. Weinstein is 
significant because it shows that between 1789 and 1914 the spirit of 
nationalism had penetrated so deeply into French consciousness that the 
humanitarian nationalism of Jaurés was no longer considered sufficient. 
The view of Jaurès that true patriotism consists not in “preferring France 
passionately” but in realizing that the “true formula of patriotism is the 
equal right of all pares to liberty and justice" was considered treason to 
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France and earned for him the assassin's bullet. As an epilogue to Dr. 
Weinstein's book we might point out that nationalism has developed so 
far in France since the death of Jacrés that even the ideological heirs of 
those whom Dr. Weinstein calls the true Marxists are no longer satisfied 
with merely a Popular Front of leftists but seek to replace it with a wider 
"French Front" of a more truly national character. 

New York City. KopPzL S. PINSON. 


Albert of Beigium, Defender of Right. By ÉmiLe CaMMAzRIs. (New York: 

Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. xiv, 477. $5.00.) 

THE vogue of historical biographies continues unabated. Two dealing 
with Albert of Belgium appeared last ysar. The one here under review 
enjoys the advantage of being written by the well-known Belgian literary 
critic and poet to whom both the rcyal family archives and personal recol- 
lections of the king’s entourage were freely accessible. As one would expect 
from so distinguished a writer, the rich material is exploited with a keen 
sense for its dramatic values. For example, instead of bringing in the fateful 
events of the beginning of the war where they would be expected in the narra- 
tive, they are lifted out of their chronological setting and put at the beginning 
under the title “The Night of August 2, 1914”; like an overture to an 
opera, this suggests at the outset the motifs and themes of the Great War. 
These are then dramatically interwoven throughout the biography with the 
moral courage, wisdom, and forthright simplicity of the monarch. 

The more distinctly personal aspects of the story are told in the chapters 
on “Rising Popularity”, in which are sketched the boyhood and education 
of the prince and heir, the “First Years of the Reign”, “The Man and 
King”, and “The Last Climb”. This does not mean, however, that the king 
is lost sight of in the rest of the volume. Though frequently crowded into 
the background, Albert is never entirely off the stage, for as Cammaerts says, 
“The Life story of the King was so intimately associated with that of the 
nation that his biography is also the history of the reign.” 

"Ihe Rule of Law” (chapter m1) gives a historical account of “how 
Belgium was neutralized” and how she maintained her neutrality. “The 
Gathering of the Clouds” (chapter 1v) tells the story of the increasing ten- 
sion in the relations of the European powers during the decade before the war. 
It is here that disagreement with some cf the author’s views is apt to occur, 
despite his penetrating and often rather original interpretation of the evi- 
dence on the question as to whether the military conversations of 1906 and 
1914 were a violation of the spirit of Belgian neutrality. This is followed 
successively by “The Country's Defense", "La Panne, 1914-1918", "The 
Return", and "Reconstruction, 1918-33". The high point in the drama is 
reached in the account of the four years of Spartan heroism in the little 
coast village of La Panne in the corner of Belgium unconquered by the 
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Germans and transformed into the military and diplomatic nerve center of 
Belgian resistance. 

The story is based on official documents, memoirs, and other source 
materials in print, as well' as upon the memory of many persons still living 
who were close to the king. Specific references for citations from official 
materias are not given. On the other hand, references to memoirs and 
similar works by chapter and verse gives the effect of overemphasis upon the 
more ephemeral material, the dangers of which are well known. Neverthe- 
less, the historian should be greatly indebted to the author for collecting 
and sifting so much evidence of this character while it is still available. 
The account of prewar diplomacy and of the violation of Belgian neutrality 
follows in the main the accepted views of the years immediately following 
the war, with the use of some more recent material. The account in Bülow's 
mernoirs of the attempt of the Kaiser to win over Leopold II to his side in 
1905 is presented with dramatic effect in a few convincing sentences. l 

The volume contains hitherto unpublished photographs taken from the 
collection of Queen Elizabeth, reproductions of the first and second draft of 
Belgium's answer to Germany, and four maps from General Galet's King 
Albert and the Great War. Written in an attractive style, with a sobriety 
and restraint befitting the dignity of the subject, the volume is a suitable 
monument to the memory of Belgium’s popular war monarch, who is re- 
garded by many as the “first of the immortals of the titanic struggle". 

University of Pennsylvania. WirnLiAM E. LiNGELBACH. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Volume VIII, South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and the Protectorates. Edited by A. P. Newton and E. A. 
Benians. Advisor in South Africa, Eric A. Walker. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan Company. :936. Pp. xxv, 1005. 
$11.00.) 


No part of the British Empire, not even India, has had so full, colorful, 
and interesting a history as southern Africa. The action and interaction on 
one another of the three great groups of human beings—British, Boer, and 
Bantu—with their periodic tensions and releases make up a highly dramatic 
story, the end of which, as far as white men and natives are concerned, is 
not yet. It is this that makes this last volume of the eight-volume Cambridge 
History of the British Empire the most interesting of the six so far published. 

Following their usual plan of securing as collaborator some local authority 
with firsthand knowledge of the subject, the general editors chose Professor 
Eric A. Walker, King George V Professor of History in the University of 
Capetown, as their South African advisor. No better choice could have been 
made, for Professor Walker by his universizy teaching and research and by 
his important publications, such as the standard History of South Africa, the 
scholarly Lord de Villiers and his Times, and the colorful The Great Trek, 
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was obviously the man to attempt the difficult task of suggesting the topics, 
delimiting the space, and recommending the contributors. 

Two thirds of the twenty-eight contributors are South Africans, and it 
says much for the improved relationships between the two white groups in 
South Africa that there is no trace of racial bias in the volume although 
British and Dutch have been quarreling for over a century, and that the 
editors have been able to induce scholars of both British and Dutch origin 
to contribute to this volume. It says more, perhaps, for the scholarship of 
the Afrikaans-speaking scholars that their English is indistinguishable from 
that of their English-speaking colleagues. One wonders what proportion 
of scholars of British origin could have been secured in bilingual South 
Africa if the volume had been written in Afrikaans! 

To attempt to encompass the full history of the sub-African continent 
in thirty-two chapters and a thousand pages will of course satisfy no one 
completely. To the present reviewer the chief weakness of the work is the 
scanty treatment given to the so-called native question. The problem of the 
attitude which the white governing group, at present numbering just under 
two million, has taken towards the six million people of African origin, a 
problem which has colored the history of South Africa at every turn, deserves 
much more than the three chapters and the scattered references élsewhere 
given to it, even though a more adequate treatment of it would have involved 
curtailing the early history of Cape Colony. Luckily, however, one of the 
chapters on native affairs, Professor I. Shapero’s account of the Bushmen, 
Hottentots, and Bantu, is one of the best in the book. In the short space of 
twenty-eight pages he gives us an admirakle anthropological summary which 
is a model of clear, compressed, and sound thinking. To restrict Professor 
C. W. de Kiewie: to twenty pages in describing the much more important 
"Social and Economic Developments in Native Tribal Life" is unfair to the 
subject and to the writer. The result is that the almost complete disintegra- 
tion of the African's culture through contact with the all-powerful European 
civilization has not been adequately described either in its historical or its 
sociological aspects. While some reference is made in other chapters to the 
Natives Land Act of 1913 and to the Color Bar Act of 1926, no comment is 

made on the iniquitous Pass laws, the antiquated system of native taxation, 
~ or the inadequate provision for native education and other welfare services. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that little or no reference is made to the few 
ameliorative measures, such as the Native Administration acts of 1920 and 
1926, the Natives (Urban Areas) Act of 1923, and the creation of special 
departments of native labor and native agriculture. 

That the volume does not pay sufficient attention to what may be called 
social history is made evident by the scanty reference to the poor whites and 
the inadequate treatment of South Africa's cultural development. The at- 
tempt is made to compress the treatment of this last subject, covering the 
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development of the church and missions, the press, education, art, science, 
English and Afrikaans literature, into thirty pages. It is on a par with the 
general neglect of native affairs that no reference is made to literature written 
by Africans. The remarkable collection of Zulu folk and nursery tales col- 
lected and published by Dr. Henry Callaway under the title, /znganekwane, 
the famous historical romance, Chaka, by Thomas Mofolo, which Sir Henry 
Newbolt thought worthy of an introduction, and J. H. Soga's standard 
ethnographic study, Xosz Life and Customs, are not even mentioned. 

On the other hand, the volume has many merits. With skill and judg- 
ment the contacts of South Africa with the rest of the world from ancient 
and medieval times down to the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and German 
invasions are traced painstakingly and accurately, and although the chapters 
are by many hands, there is a minimum of overlapping. To be sure, some 
of the chapters on the early history of Cape Colony will be of interest only 
to the close student of history who, by the same tcken, will look in vain for 
any equally detailed account of the history of the northern republics, but the 
general reader will be deeply interested in the admirable chapters on the 
Jameson Raid, the struggle for supremacy between the British and the Dutch 
culminating in the Boer War of 1899-1902, the generous gesture of the 
British government in granting responsible government to the Transvaal in 
1906 and to the Orange Free State in 1907, and the wise, cautious, and 
statesmanlike steps by which the Union of South Africa was achieved in 
roro. How firm that union was, and how loyal Generals Botha and Smuts 
were to the British Empire, are clearly shown in Professor Ewing's brilliant 
cbapter on "South Africa in the World War". Of particular interest to 
American readers, especially in these days when the relationship of the states 
to the federal government is keenly debated, is an accurate and helpful chap- 
ter on "The Union Constitution and its Working" by Professor J. H. 
Mandelbrote. One of the topics of this chapter, the admirable judicial system 
of the Union, is developed more fully by Mr. Justice E. F. Watermeyer in an 
interesting chapter which shows how the basic Roman-Dutch law in South 
Africa has been slowly and wisely modified by legislation and by British 
trained judges and lawyers. South Africa has been particularly fortunate in 
its legal system and in the caliber of the men who have administered its laws. 

The relatively rapid change of status by which, alongside the British 
Empire, there has grown up the British Commonwealth of Nations is one 
of the most noteworthy developments in modern political history. It is in- 
teresting to see in Professor Walker's admirable chapter on "South Africa 
and the Empire" how important a part in this development was played by 
the three great South African soldier premiers, Botha, Smuts, and Hertzog, 
and how successive imperial conferences culminated in the Statute of West- 
minster in 1931, by which the sovereign independenre of the Dominions 
was recognized and the only link binding them to the mother country was the 
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possession of a king in common, a fact which recently came to prominence 
in connection with the abdication of King Edward VIII. 

In its comprehensive sweep, the volume includes brief histories of the 
Rhodesias and South West Africa, countries which are bound to have in- 
creasingly close relations with the Union of South Africa and possibly incor- 
poration with it. 

Special mention should be made of the altogether admirable bibliography 
of nearly one hundred pages based partly on manuscripts in public and 
private archives and official papers and publications, and partly on materials 
supplied by the authors of the several chapters. The index, however, might 
have been more complete, and there is a lamentable dearth of maps. 

Yale University. Cuarves T. Loram. 


General Smuts. By Saran GERTRUDE Mini. Two volumes. (Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company. 1936. Pp. viii, 366; viii, 464. $3.50 each.) 
GENERAL Smuts has been fortunate in having as his contemporary biog- 

rapher Mrs. Sarah Millin, the well-known South African novelist. She has 
had access to many of his papers and has enjoyed much of his confidence, 
and the resulting life is an important contribution to history as well as to 
literature. The general's great contemporary, Cecil Rhodes, was not so happy 
in this respect. Those who knew him best seem to have been overpowered 
by their loyalty to his memory and afraid lest any word should suggest that 
their god had feet of clay. The peak of discretion was reached with the 
official life of Rhodes written by Sir Lewis Mitchell, Rhodes's banker. 

Mrs. Millin's life of Smuts may not be pure history, but it will always 
be necessary to the student of the British Empire's most interesting Dominion. 
The career of this great South African follows a pattern which will be familiar 
to readers in this country, who will recognize the early days of tending 
sheep and cattle, the eager interest of the family in the career of the bright 
boy, and the efforts of all to secure for him the distinction of education. They 
may even recognize the provincial outlook of the young Smuts as he embarks 
upon his college career—tbough the fearful apprehensions of temptation, not 
merely of the flesh but of religious backsliding, sound a little strange today, 
like stepping back into Sandford and Merton. 

In contrast to Rhodes, Smuts does not seem to have had, or to have been 
able to express, that personal interest in men as fellow human beings which 
earned for his rival such unbounded and affectionate loyalty. He is not a 
good mixer but rather gives the impression of being a scholar and a soldier 
obliged by circumstances to be a politician, combining intellectual outlook 
and executive ruthlessness with condescending flexibility. Mrs. Millin puts 
it this way: "Smuts hurts the eager vanity of the giving world by asking 
nothing of his fellows.” Such a type doss not endear itself to the multitude. 
As a scholar his adventures into the realm of philosophy have not been with- 
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out distinction and honor. His record as a soldier is to be found in the 
campaigns in German South West Africa and Tanganyika, and we catch 
fascinating glimpses of him as a master of guerilla warfare in that entrancing 
book by Denys Reitz, Commando. As a leader of the people he is less 
satisfying. 

As a young man Smuts played a leading if ineffectual part, as President 
Kruger’s state attorney (attorney general), in the negotiations immediately 
prior to the Boer War. Had he enjoyed greater confidence from either the 
president whom he served or the British high commissioner with whom he 
dealt, the tiresome arguments concerning the franchise and suzerainty might 
have been guided into the channels of diplomacy and thus to settlement by 
agreement. As we can now see, the seeds of trouble in South Africa lay in 
Europe rather than in English or Afrikander hegemony. The “uitlander” 
whom President Kruger hated so bitterly now enjoys political privileges 
greater than the British government of the day asked on his behalf, but for 
all the wealth and acquisitiveness of the Rand magnates, not they but the 
people of the old president rule South Africa. The Boer republics exchanged 
a vague obligation to British suzerainty for an explicit association with the 
British Empire, but ironically enough that has meant not a loss but a gain 
in international status, as we see in the presence of a South African minister 
at Washington. ; 

As Mrs. Millin tells the story of the Anglo-Boer contest it is, naturally, 
incidental to the life of Smuts. Those who want a larger canvas are now 
fortunately able to find it in the recently published volume on South Africa 
in the Cambridge History of the British Empire. Mrs. Millin sees it in terms 
of two men—on the one side Kruger, an obstinate Calvinistic patriarch 
incapable of either the compromise or the martyrdom by which his country’s 
independence might have been saved, and on the other Milner, an English- 
man bitterly impatient of the deviousness of diplomacy and unable to see 
that it was the absence of strength that had called forth the less generally 
admired characteristics of the president’s policy. * | 

In the formation of the union of the colonies and the two former 
republics Smuts played an important part, though not everyone will agree 
that it was quite so decisive as Mrs. Millin believes. The Union was primarily 
an accomplishment of the good sense of the community as a whole. But was 
it not that single-minded Englishman, Lord Selborne, who by a superb 
combination of common sense and idealism won the convictions of the 
South African people? Smuts did bring to the resulting conferences a 
detailed plan for the Union (just as later he was ready with a plan for a 
league of nations), he certainly “propagated the idea by letter, print and 
public speech”, and it was fortunate for the Union that so influential a leader 
on the Boer side was equipped with a stanch faith in the British constitu- 
tional system, the flexibility of which, he recognized, was more suitable for 
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South Africa than a rigid constitution on the American pattern. Moreover, 
in England's unwritten constitution, resting upon a supreme parliament, he 
saw the essential strength of the new B-itish Empire. 

Those interested specially in South Africa's greatest problem, the native 
question, may be disappointed in finding so little reference to it. Here 
again the admirable sections in the Cambridge History by Professor de 
Kiewiet and others will restore the balance. 

As Mrs. Millin moves with her subject out of the South African into the 
European area her personal detachment increases. The impression gains of 
Smuts as a world statesman whose promised greatness has not been realized, 
while the reader’s sense of the empire’s debt to him grows. In the second 
volume Mrs. Millin reillumines those dark and painful years when the 
defection of Russia, the defeatist movement in France, the military collapse 
of Italy, and the success of the submarine war seemed like the gathering anger 
of gods bent upon the destruction of the British people. General Smuts 
remains throughout confident in spirit, competent and strong in action. Not 
that he was indifferent to the emotional stresses around him, but he had a 
certain flinty hardness in his character; as his biographer says: “If he were 
not the servant of his conscience he might be a dictator." Mrs. Millin de- 
scribes him as a “natural negotiator” and a “peace-at-any-price man”. The 
first he certainly is, but nothing in the book bears out the second characteriza- 
tion. There was a price he would not and did not pay, as witness his amazing 
expedition into Cape Colony during the Boer War in obedience to strict 
loyalty rather than common sense, and, much later, his iron hand in dealing 
with the strike on the Rand. 

His part in the formation of the League of Nations is well known, and 
that is a chapter in the history of the world not yet closed. The future 
alone can measure his stature as a world statesman, but the peoples of the 
British Commonwealth accept him here and now as one of their greatest 
men. It was Smuts who first used that historic title when he declared in 
1917, "the British Empire is much more than a state . . . we are a system of 
nations, a community of states and of nations far greater than any empire 
that has ever existed . . . which I prefer to call the British Commonwealth 
of Nations". 

Mrs. Millin cites her sources with elaborate detail. The student will not 
fail to note how large a proportion are "personal" or "private information". 
There is a list of published sources which includes official documents. 

New York City. Ancus FLETCHER. 


War Memoirs of David Lloyd George. Volume V, 1917-1918. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 1936. Pp. 264. $3.00.) 
“I make no claim to be ranked among the exalted fraternity of War 
historians”, Lloyd George admits in his foreword to Major French’s French 
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replies to Haig. "But it is of vital importance that we who were witnesses 
of its [the war's] events or actors in them should place on record as fully 
and fairly as we can the facts known to us now while there are fellow wit- 
nesses still available to correct or complete our account. . . . I have tried 
simply to record my own recollections and impressions.” That some of these 
impressions may have altered between tke time of their original reception 
and that of their being written into memoirs, Lloyd George concedes: "In 
the cold, clear light of history events and the principal actors in them take 
on a colour very different from that which they seemed to mean at the time." 
This is evident from his own memoirs as the volumes multiply. He gives 
not only his own recollections with the support of many pièces justificatives 
but also constant reflections of his acquaintance with the growing historical 
literature on the war, particularly the writings of his contemporaries. Some 
of his polemics against "famous military leaders" he justifies by saying, "I 
can take credit for having helped to elicit further valuable historical informa- 
tion", Such apparent replies to Lloyd George’s attacks as Duff Cooper's 
biography of Haig (1936), based upon Haig's unpublished journals, and 
Jellicoe’s Submarine Peril: The Admiralty's Policy in 1917 (1934), together 
with French replies ro Haig as a by-product, would seem to have established 
this credit. à; 

This fifth volume of war memoirs may perhaps be regarded as a weari- 
some prolongation of the story of Lloyd George's conflict with the “profes- 
sional spirit": the battle between the civilians and the military for the control 
of the war—“Wars within Wars", in Colonel Conger's phrase (Foreign df- 
fairs, Jan., 1937). Yet this is a subject, however tiresomely insistent Lloyd 
George may seem, which demands all the illumination possible. If the 
security of the state continues to depend upon trial by battle, surely no 
element is more vital in successful conflict than the control of armed forces. Is 
this to be professional or civilian? Even the most modern dictatorship may not 
possess the answer. It is easy to lay down the principle, as many military 
writers do, that the government, że., the civilians, should define the purpose 
or objective of a war or a campaign and then, "hands off", entrust the 
experts, z.¢., the generals, with the conduct of operations. But in practice, 
under the conditions of absolute war as waged between twentieth century 
nationalistic communities, it is doubtful if this can be cone. Lloyd George's 
volumes are an important contribution to the study cf the problem. 

There are only three chapters in this volume that do not deal almost exclu- 
sively with the military conduct of the war. Chapter rn, with an appendix, 
recounts the efforts made, late in 1917, to state the possible terms of peace, 
and particularly the dramatic mission of Smuts and Kerr to meet Austrians 
and Turks in Switzerland. Chapter 1u clarifies the once obscure British 
policy toward the newly established Bolshevik regime and includes what 
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Lloyd George calls “a notable State document", Balfour’s “Memorandum for 
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the Cabinet on the Present Russian Situation". Chapter v is a Welsh appre- 
ciation of Clemenceau, "the greatest French statesman—if not the greatest 
Frenchman of his day". 

Man power is the most important theme of the volume. It was a con- 
sideration determining, to a great extent, Lloyd George's criticism of Haig’s 
strategy, his efforts to counter Haig’s resistance by means of the Supreme 
War Council and the creation of a general reserve. With the subject of man 
power Lloyd George is thoroughly at home; it falls quite properly within 
the province of the statesman, or politician. It has been a subject, moreover, 
which many military writers have employed as a stick wherewith to beat 
the “ministerial poltroons". The government was blamed for several British 
military misadventures on the ground that it had failed to furnish the armies 
with sufficient numbers of men. When Haig visited General Gough during 
the devastating German offensive of March, 1918, he remarked, "Well, 
Hubert, one can't fight without men" (Gough, The Fifth Army, p. 253). 
To such contentions Lloyd George's replv is a comprehensive discussion of 
Britain's resources in men and a sharp criticism of the deficiencies of the 
military staff in the production and presentation of statistics, Not only 
did staff figures often lack candor, but their manipulation is a justification 
of the popular jibe at the possibilities of statistics. Military measurement of 
strength in terms of numbers of rifles intransigently ignored the results of 
mechanization, the real increase of fire power produced by machine guns 
and tanks. Referring to his own insistence (II, 67) on the provision of 
sixteen times more machine guns per British battalion than the outside 
figure approved by Kitchener, he writes: "I hope my critics may one day 
find not only the space but the grace to give one line of acknowledgement 
to the fact that the plenitude of machine guns, etc. was due to action taken 
by a civilian against the advice of the generals." 

Lloyd George reveals the fact that the government, far from failing to 
send as many men as possible to the armies, actually took dangerous risks 
in dispatching as many as they did. On August 1, 1917—the eve of the 
great Passchendaele attack—the British forces in France numbered 2,044,627; 
Passchendaele cost almost 400,000 casualties; yet by March 1, 19:8, the 
B.E.F. numbered 2,019,733. The wastage had almost been made good. If 
Haig felt that there was too great a shortage of men, why, asks Lloyd 
George, were there, on the eve of March 21, when the German attack had 
been momentarily expected for weeks, 88,000 British soldiers on leave in 
England? 

The discussion of the Ámerican armies in France has been rather 
provocatively reported in the American press, illustrating the unfairness of 
dealing with a subject out of its context. Lloyd George's estimate of the 
co-operation of the United States is reasonably objective, but he is something 
less than appreciative of what American organization behind the lines, 
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despite its shortcomings, actually did accomplish. Notwithstanding his gen- 
erally sound grasp of realities, he failed to understand that the American rep- 
utation for mechanical magic had been inflated partly by our own assurance 
and partly by European ignorance and wishful expectation. “The American 
soldiers", he concedes, "were superb", and he admits what many British 
and French military writers do not, that the participation of the United 
States armies was the decisive military factor in the final outcome of the war. 
Amherst College. Laurence B. PACKARD. 


The Balkan Conferences and the Balkan Entente, 1930-1935: A Study in the 
Recent History of the Balkan and Near Eastern Peoples. By ROBERT 
JosepH Kerner and Harry NicHoLAs Howarp. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 1936. Pp. vii, 271. $3.00.) 


Tuis would have been a pioneer work but for the earlier appearance of 
Padelford's Peace in the Balkans, which is quite similar in scope. Kerner and 
Howard begin with a sweeping sketch of the Near Eastern background, 
continuing with the history of the first three Balkan conferences from their 
inception at Athens in 1930. Modeled on the League of Nations, the con- 
ferences were to promote legal, social, and intellectual equality, mutual 
economic assistance and defense, and peace. By creating favorable public 
opinion and exerting pressure on the governments it was hoped to bring 
about permanent institutions and a pact incorporating these aims. The 
second conference met at Istanbul in 193r, the third at Bucharest in 1932. 
The fourth was to meet at Belgrade in the following year but was post- 
poned. This brings the story to its most important phase—the signing of 
the Four Power Balkan Pact of February 9, 1934, and its effect on the Balkan 
conferences, the fourth and last of which was held in Salonika in that year. 
From the start there were two opposing views, explained by the inferior 
position of Bulgaria and Albania, and the minorities problem. The Jugoslavs 
and Rumanians wished to settle the easier social and economic problems, 
first, either avoiding the subject of minorities or insisting on their loyalty, 
whereas the Bulgarians, supported by the Albanians, maintained that unless 
the major conflicts were removed there could be no prospect of union. For 
this they demanded preliminary bilateral discussions and fulfillment of obliga- 
tions by governments as well as minorities. Unfortunately neither policy 
was carried out. The premature and partial Balkan entente, which Bulgaria 
could not join without sacrificing vital interests in return for no advantages 
and which linked Turkey and Greece with the extra-Balkan Little Entente, 
may be considered a product and avcontinuation but also a negation of the 
Balkan conference ideal. The effect has been an increasing coolness in some 
quarters towards the Balkan conferences, which have been indefinitely post- 
poned, and a revival of bilateral agreements, the most striking of which is 
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the Jugoslav-Bulgarian rapprochement. In estimating the achievements of 
the Balkan confererices one must remember that they were semiprivate gather- 
ings, whose paper resolutions did not necessarily have any consequence. 
Though supported by the governments, the Balkan conferences could only 
promote extragovernmental activities. The authors, however, rightly con- 
clude that the tangible and intangible results of the conferences were 
“thoroughly worth while”. 

The book is furnished with generous quotations, a full appendix of 
essential documents, a complete list of memoranda submitted to the con- 
ferences, and a selected bibliography, which could easily be amplified. An 
elaboration of postwar obstacles to Balkan understanding might have formed 
the subject of a separate chapter, emphasizing the achievements as well as 
helping to explain the partial failure of the conference idea as expressed 
in the pact. Something also might have been written of the less official 
side of the conferences, the inevitable but no less valuable excursions and 
receptions which helped to smooth over friction and develop mutual under- 
standing, such as the Bosphorus and Marmara trips at Istanbul and the 
excursions to the salt mines, petroleum fields, and Sinaia at Bucharest. A 
few errors have been noted in statement, translation, and transliteration. 
The great merit of the book lies in the thorough use and listing of docu- 
mentary material bearing on the Balkan conferences and the Balkan entente 
and in placing this movement of regional understanding in its European 
setting. It is an eminently useful treatment of two of the most recent phases 
of the federative idea in the Balkans. 

Cambridge School of Liberal Aris. James F. CLARKE. 
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Rim of Christendom: A Biography of Eusebio Kino, Pacific Coast Pioneer. 
By Hergerr EucENE Botton, Sether Professor of History and Director 
of the Bancroft Library, University of California. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1:936. Pp. xiv, 644. $5.00.) 


Proressor Bolton and his subject are kindred spirits. Father Kino was 
much happier on the trail beyond the frontiers of Mexico than as a sedentary 
priest. Professor Bolton, by emerging from the Bancroft Library to trace 
Kino’s expeditions in actuality, has instilled into his story vividness and 
authenticity too often lacking in the history of exploration. He has been no 
less ardent in discovering and assembling from the archives of Europe and 
the Americas a surprising quantity of Kino’s writings. He masks his 
broad yet exact scholarship under an entertaining, even colloquial, narrative 
style. The text is abundantly illustrated with maps and photographs. 
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Challenged by the versatility of a missionary priest who was astronomer, 
explorer, cartographer, cattleman, builder, and historian as well, the author 
decided to tell the whole story. The underlying theme, however, for which 
Kino is exemplar, is in the prologue—e demand that historical justice be 
done to European achievement in the Southwest. Bolton's many instances 
of prior and much greater European impact in New Spain than elsewhere in 
North America should serve as correctives of those historians of the North- 
east whose local interest has misled them in the past. 

Kino's life (1645-1711) was an apt illustration of how South Germany 
remedied the decline of missionary fervor in France and Italy. A Tyrolese 
Italian by birth, his early religious associations and many of his fellow 
workers and successors in the field were German. He died before the re- 
ligious slump of the eighteenth century had become obvious. Disappointed 
in his early ambition to go to China, he succeeded in being sent to Lower 
California in 1683, crossed the peninsula for the first time in 1684 (a feat here 
first recorded), and managed to keep up his efforts there until 1686. In 1687 
he went to the lands beyond Sonora, where, from his base at Dolores, he 
made fifty inland journeys during the remaining twenty-four years of his 
life. In pursuing his principal aim, which was to link the Lower Californian 
missions with the mainland, he first guessed, and in 1699 demonstrated, . 
that Lower California was not an island and that an Upper California ex- 
tended to the north and west. Before he died this great contribution to 
geography had been accepted in Europe. 

In his mission field of Pimería Alta he proved to be a peculiarly success- 
ful winner of souls and founder of missions. The Indians liked this uncon- 
ventional, restless man who stood between them and their conquerors as 
best he could, and who taught them cattle breeding and other sedentary 
arts of agriculture. Unlike magy other missionaries of New Spain, Kino, 
who often ventured into new territory almost alone, died of natural causes. 

Intending readers should be warned not to look for economic or political 
interpretation in what is pre-eminently a detailed, enthusiastic biography. 
Kino started his frontier missions with the power to exempt new converts 
from service in the mines for twenty years, but the connection between this 
cedula and his successes is not pursued. Kino and his charges had difficulties 
with civil authority, but these are in general recorded as obstacles to his 
ambitions rather than explained in terms of the relationship between civil 
and religious policies. Professor Bolton has written the life of a missionary 
as he feels the missionary experienced it. 

The publishérs have co-operated in making a handsome book, but its 
several maps are so inserted that when unfolded they do not stand clear of 
the text, and three of the more important are folded so close to the binding as 
to be certain to tear. < 

Columbia University. J. B. BREBNER. 
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The History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts-Bay. By THOMAS 
Hourcuinson. Edited from the author's own copies of Volumes I and II 
and his manuscript of Volume III, with a memoir and additional notes 
by Lawrence Saaw Mayo. Three volumes. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1936. Pp. xxix, 467; xi, 391; X, 453. $15.00.) 

Srupents of colonial New England and the Revolutionary era are greatly 
. indebted to Mr. Mayo for this admirable edition of Hutchinson’s History, 
the most scholarly work of its kind produced in any of the Thirteen Colonies. 
In his third volume and in the latter part,of the second Hutchinson dealt to 
a large extent with transactions and controversies in which he was an active 
and increasingly important participant. With due allowance for the parti- 
sanship which almóst inevitably colors such a narrative, this part of the 
History remains a major source for the politics of the period as seen from 
the conservative point of view—a point of view which can now be more dis- 
passionately considered than was possible either for Hutchinson's contem- 
poraries or for most American writers of the next two generations. His por- 
traits of some of the Revolutionary leaders are skillfully drawn and remind 
one of those in Clarendon’s History of the Great Rebellion. The characteriza- 
tion of Samuel Adams is doubtless the most familiar, and though it is one- 
sided, most competent students would now agree that it is not wholly un- 
just. A good example of discriminating and surprisingly sympathetic treat- 
ment of a political opponent is the portrait of Joseph Hawley, the Whig 
leader of western Massachusetts. 

Hutchinson’s narrative of the Bay commonwealth during its first cen- 
tury was, for its time, a piece of good historical workmanship, based on in- 
dustriously collected sources, soberly and, in general, not uncritically used. 
An open-minded reader of this part of the History must admit that the 
traditional view of Hutchinson as a narrow-minded reactionary—a view 
lately popularized and adapted to current ideology by Parrington in his 
Colonial Mind—is not entirely fair to the old governor. In some respects he 
had a more truly liberal mind than his chief antagonist. 

Mr. Mayo has given us much more than a mere reproduction of earlier 
editions. In the first two volumes are incorporated manuscript additions 
and corrections, noted by Hutchinson in his own printed copies and now 
published for the first time. Such revisions, whether in the body of the nar- 
rative or in the footnotes, are duly indicated. In the case of the third volume, 
edited by his grandson and not published until 1828, Hutchinson’s original 
manuscript has been followed. To the author’s own footnotes are now 
added explanatory notes chiefly for the purpose of identifying persons men- 
tioned in the narrative; these necessarily brief notices include references to 
authorities in which more detailed information may be found. Prefixed to 
the ‘first volume is a brief but judicious memoir of Hutchinson. There is 
an excellent index, with references to the notes as well as the text. 

Columbia University. Evarts B. GREENE. 
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The Life and Letters of Charles Inglis: His Ministry in America and Con- 
secration as First Colonial Bishop, from 1759 to 1787. By Jonn Wore 
LypEKKER, Archivist to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1936. Pp. xv, 272. $3.75.) 

Tus volume falls in line with the suggestion in Dr. J. Franklin Jameson's 
presidential address, "The American Acta Sanctorum", made to the Ameri- , 
can Historical Association in 1907, that the religicus history of America 
should be carefully studied for the valuable light it casts on "the broad 
story of American culture". 

Mr. Lydekker has searched the archives of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the United States for Inglis letters, his own part being largely that of an 
editor. He does not claim to have made an exhaustive investigation of the 
many important questions raised, and he has refrained from incorporat- 
ing his materials into the history of the times. Moreover, he has confined 
himself largely to an account of Inglis's twenty-five years’ residence in the 
Ámerican colonies and his three years! residence in England as a refugee, 
pending his consecration as the first colonial bishop in 1787, three years 
after Samuel Seabury was consecrated bishop of Connecticut. 'The early 
life in Ireland and the thirty years in Canada are merely touched upon, 
and another volume is indicated as a possibility. A volume of the weight 
and authority of Norman Sykes's Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, has 
not been attempted. 

The book makes fascinating reading. It is a record of Inglis's achieve- 
ment first as a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Delaware, where the life of the people is pictured in minute detail, including 
the hardships of pioneer living. Malaria attacked most of the missionaries 
and drove Inglis out of Delaware after causing the death of his first wife. In 
1765 he became dssistant curate of Trinity Church, New York, acting prin- 
cipal of King's College in 1771, and rector of Trinity in 1777. Although 
lacking in formal education, he was a scholar of some distinction. He knew 
Greek and Hebrew, and his learning was recognized by the University of 
Oxford with the degrees of M. A. in 1770 and of D. D. in 1778. A fine 
career was foreshadowed. 

Nearly all the S. P. G. missionaries in America, however, were loyalists. 
Inglis and Seabury, among others, early joined in the pamphlet war with 
such men as Thomas Paine and Alexander Hamilton as opponents. Inglis's 
loyalism finally meant defeat, exile, emigration to England in 1783, and later 
consecration as bishop of Nova Scotia, for he was of Scottish ancestry, born 
in Ireland, and too deeply involved to be forgiven by the American patriots. 
Samuel Seabury, on the other hand, American born and a Yale graduate, 
was forgiven and consecrated as the first American bishop in 1784. The 
American loyalists have, of course, been studied by Flick, Van Tyne, Sie- 
bert, Abbott, and others, but the story of this one emigré throws much light 
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on the bitterness of civil war and revolution in North America, a subject to 
which present world conditions give added interest. 

The continuing struggle for an American episcopate before the Ameri- 
can Revolution is vividly portrayed in these pages. The reviewer is most 
impressed by the great ability, zeal, and stamina of the Church of England 
missionaries in America and amazed that these men, working in a non- 
Anglican environment in the middle colonies and in Connecticut, were 
able to accomplish so much in education and in missionary work among the 
Mohawks, for one example, and to establish the Episcopal Church in the 
United States and Canada on a firm foundation. 

There are three appendixes, including one of biographical notes. A 
fuller, select critical bibliography would have added to the value of the 
book. Three volumes of great value for this work, apparently not con- 
sulted by the author, are: A. L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the 
American Colonies (1902, 1924); W. W. Kemp, The Support of Schools in 
Colonial New York by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (1913); 
and Normar Sykes, Edmund Gibson (1926). A few minor errors have been 
noted. 

This volume throws many interesting side lights on colonial life and on 
the American Revolution and is a significant contribution to the under- 
standing of Anglo-colonial relations in the eighteenth century. 

University of California at Los Angeles. Frank J. KLINGBERG. 


Benjamin Franklin's Memoirs. By Max FannaND. (Reprinted for private 
circulation from the Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 10, October, 1936. 
Pp. 49-78.) 

Some Conversations of Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jay: Being the First Publica- 
tion of 2 Manuscript Written by John Jay in Paris during 1783-1784. 
With an introductory essay by Frank Monacuan of Yale University. 
(New Haven: Three Monks Press. 1936. Pp. 17. $2.00.) 


Strupents of Franklin have long known that Dr. Max Farrand has had in 
preparation a definitive edition of the Franklin memoirs, commonly called 
the autobiozraphy. He now presents us with a preliminary sketch of his 
editor’s preface and promises us not one but two new editions. For the use 
of scholars the text of the original manuscript now in the possession of the 
Huntington Library—the basis of the Bigelow text—will be printed, with 
the more important changes or corrections, alongside the William Temple 
Franklin text. The latter, Dr. Farrand cogently argues, is the best version in 
existence of one of the two vanished “fair copies" which Franklin had made 
in 1789 for Benjamin Vaughan and Leveillard. At that time he had already 
written ‘three of the four “parts” of the memoirs and had made some prog- 
ress in revision. Further evidence of Franklin’s intentions will be supplied 
from the French translation of 1791, from the Robinson version of 1793, and 
from Leveillard's manuscript translation. In his discussion of the complex 
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relationships of these five basic texts Dr. Farrand displays great critical in- 
genuity—and a proper degree of caution. In addition -o the scholars’ edition 
a popular edition will be published embodying as nearly as may be Frank- 
lin's final intentions. Although literally hundreds of editions of this most 
popular of American books have been printed, none has yet served the 
requirements of either the scholar or the zeneral reader. 

This anomaly can be understood in view of the amazing vicissitudes 
which attended the writing, revision, and publication of the memoirs, as 
here reconstructed by Dr. Farrand. His conclusions appear to be essentially 
sound. They tend to rehabilitate the reputation of Temple Franklin as 
editor and somewhat to decrease the authority of the Bigelow text. 

By an interesting coincidence the second Franklin item is intimately re- 
lated to the memoirs, although the editor, Mr. Frank Monaghan, has 
omitted to point this out. “Mr, Jay’s Manuscrpt"—its provenience is not 
discussed—is a brief fragment in which John Jay recorded certain conversa- 
tions, chiefly with Franklin, which he had in Paris in 1783-1784. Jay and 
Franklin were on such cordial terms as to prompt Franklin to amusing 
reminiscences of old acquaintances and especially of the Quaker equivoca- 
tions which he had observed in time of war. It is the evidence of mutual 
friendship that has interested the editor, who writes an introduction to de- 
molish (as he does effectively) the legend of a Franklin-Jay feud. Curiously, 
he has no comment to make on the content of the conversations. In 1784 
Franklin resumed the writing of his memoirs after the long lapse occasioned 
by the war and his public duties. The mood of reminiscence in which he 
conversed with Jay was likely prompted by this return to autobiography. 
As a matter of fact Jay recorded from Franklin’s lips three of the best-known 
anecdotes in the autobiography (compare pp. 11-15 of the brochure with 
The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, A. H. Smyth, ed., 1, 364-368, 389). Two 
other reminiscences have the same chazacter but do not appear in the 
memoirs; one furnishes evidence of an important néw fact relating to 
Franklin's appointment as public printer for New Jersey. 

But in 1784 Franklin made little progress with Part II of the memoirs. 
The stories told to Jay were incorporated in Part III, written in x788. No 
doubt these anticipations of certain of the more delightful passages in the 
memoirs will be properly digested by Mr. Farrand in his forthcoming 
edition. i 
University of Michigan. VERNER W. CRANE. 


Marcus Whitman, Crusader. Edited by ARcHER Burer HuLserr and Dor- 
orny Prinrur HouLserr. Part I, r802 to 1839. [Ovzrland to the Pacific, 
VI.] (Published by the Stewart Commission of Colorado College and 
the Denver Public Library. 1936. Pp. xii, 341. $5.90.) 

Here is another sumptuous volume in the attractive and valuable series 
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initiated by Arthur Butler Hulbert and sponsored by the Stewart Commis- 
sion of Colorado College. Centering in the career of Doctor Marcus Whit- 
man, this book commanded the special devotion of Mr. Hulbert in the later 
years of his life. He collected and doubtless arranged most of the material 
personally. He had in hand the transcripts of letters and reports to and from 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions seven years 
ago (see his “Marcus Whitman” in Trans-Mississippi West). Mrs. Hulbert 
is fully justified in stating that the publication of the volume is the realiza- 
tion of one of her husband's “dearest projects". 

Most of the individual facts and incidents reported in the volume, were 
already known. We have had Mrs. Whitman’s journal, many of her letters 
and of the doctor's letters, Parker's "Tour", selected documents from the 
archives of the missionary society, etc. But inasmuch as these’ documents 
came to the public piecemeal and were printed mostly in scattered and frag- 
mentary form, and especially since the most authentic collection, that of the 
A.B.C.F.M., had never before been ‘fully canvassed, Hulbert recognized his 
opportunity to make an invaluable contribution to this eat history 
by printing all relevant matter fully and in order. 

The material is arranged in three parts: a biography of Marcus Whit- 
man, 1802-1339, extending to page 77; two letters of Samuel Parker of 1835 
and his "Report of a Tour West of the Rocky Mountains in 1835-1837”, 
pages 81-135; and Oregon Mission correspondence, including diary and let- 
ters relating to the missionary labors of the Whitmans, 1835-1839, pages 
139-329. Two maps, three other illustrations, and an index complete the 
volume. It will be observed that the terminal date 1839 antedates by eight 
years the tragedy which brought the mission to its close, a segment of his- 
tory which will be covered in the seventh volume of the series—one that 
should prove of very special interest to students of the Pacific Northwest, as 
it will deal with the Whitman-saved-Oregon controversy. 

Each one of the three parts is a distinctive contribution. The E 
of Marcus Whitman, aside from its uniquely complete documentary under- 
pinning, is characterized by a sympathetic understanding and appreciation 
of the missionary point of view. The Parker ‘section, being a transcript of 
the original report, corrects at a few points the record printed in Parker’s 
“Tour” and gives the reader assurance that at last he has access to the Ithaca 
divine’s undoctored narrative. The third section contains most of the new 
material. It corrects the older view that Parker had selected the mission sites 
later occupied and compels the inference that both he and the Whitmans 
drew from a common source of geographical knowledge which of course 
was the Hudson Bay traders. It brings out the original doubts about the 
good faith of the Cayuse tribe. 

Above all, the Whitman-Spalding le:ter to the board of April 21, 1338, 
printed in full, presents the boldest plan for saving the northwestern Indians 
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thus far unearthed, giving the Whitman party the ascendancy over the 
Jason Lee missionary party in the sweep of their conception, though the lat- 
ter for a few years did most toward executing it. Hulbert treats this letter 
as a kind of aberration chargeable to the heated and not too responsible 
brain of Spalding. Despite its Spaldingesque tone, it represented true states- 
manship from the missionary, especially the Protestant, standpoint. If the 
Oregon tribes were to be saved, time was the very essence of the problem. 
"Whenever this country attracts the attention of colonists", the writers fear, 
“it will not be so easy for us to sway the Indians for ardent spirits will enter 
in & who then can stay the plague." They were right in demanding re- 
sources of men and of equipment which would enable them to make settled 
agriculturists of the Indians forthwith as a precondition to their instruction 
in other civilized arts and in religion. Herein is one more proof that it was 
the approach from the East, by stages, which led to the planting of the 
Oregon missions and not the approach by sea, from Hawaii, to which the 
editor holds with such singular tenacity; notwithstanding his admission that 
nothing came of the Hawaiian contact. 

A few slips were caught in reading the book, but on the whole Mrs. Hul- 
bert has done a clean job. 

The State Historical Soctety of Wisconsin. JosepH SCHAFER. 


Literary Pioneers: Early American Explorers of European Culture. By Orie 
W. Lonc. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1935. Pp. vi, 267. 
$3.00. ) 

Our historians who devote so many pages to the international complica- 
tions of the years just prior to 1812 generally preface their discussion of the 
following decades with the remark that the nation now turned its back on 
Europe and faced westward. Even when history was past politics that 
statement was not true, but when history became a study of the forces of 
civilization, the student had to remember the contacts this country contin- 
ually maintained to the eastward—in Europe. Dr. Long has studied one 
phase of these contacts between America and Europe in the early national 
years—the efforts of the literary pioneers, Ticknor, Everett, Joseph Green 
Cogswell, Bancroft, Longfellow, and Motley, to do what they could to bring 
the United States into the main stream of that creative life then running so 
strongly in Western Europe. 

Góttingen was the Mecca of these early pilgrims, and the four first named 
came back with a missionary zeal to form: a “body ef men of taste and let- 
ters". As professors they indoctrinated the younger generation, as contribu- 
tors to periodicals, in particular the North American Review and the Dial, 
they brought to the notice of a wider literate public the works of German 
genius. They realized, too, the need of building large library collections be- 
fore any substantial group of scholars could be created, and it was because 
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of the foresight of Ticknor and Cogswell that valuable books were brought 
to this country. As schoolmasters, Bancroft and Cogswell, in the Round 
Hill School at Northampton, introduced the most advanced European ideas 
in pedagogy, and to their classes they brought an enthusiastic appreciation 
of foreign literature. One of their students was Motley, who, in addition to 
his achievements as a historian, became one of the leading interpreters of 
Goethe to America. Like Motley, Longfellow belonged to the second gen- 
eration of these pioneers, and through his teaching and his writings he 
spread his contagious enthusiasm for German literature. He was the most 
important of these transatlantic literary links. 

Dr. Long might have given us something of a background in the eight- 
eenth century wkich would have shown the earlier ties that existed between 
America and Germany, with which he is mainly concerned. America was 
not quite as isolated as he implies, but he is correct in emphasizing the role 
of.his pioneers in stimulating their fellow Americans to higher standards 
of scholarship and to an appreciation of alien literatures. The wish that the 
German historian of America, Christophe D. Ebeling, had made in 1817 had 
come true. He was writing at the time about the work of the four Ameri- 
cans, Everett, Ticknor, Cogswell, and Augustus Thorndike, then studying 
at Gottingen, and added: “I hope they will be the means of a learned inter- 
course between the worthies of the United States and Germany" (to Pro- 
fessor Jos. McKean, June 11, 1817, "Letters of C. D. Ebeling”, American 
Antiquarian Society Proceedings, Oct., 1925; this item was not referred to 
by Dr. Long). The thin trail blazed in these early years became the well-worn 
highway of the generation following the Civil War. 

College of the City of New York. MicHAEL Kraus. 


The Flowering of New England, 1815-1865. By Van Wyck Brooxs. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1936. Pp. 550. $4.00.) 


Ir is an event for Mr. Brooks, generally admitted to be our foremost 
literary critic, to undertake a literary history of the United States. This 
first volume on “the New England mind, as it has found expression in the 
lives and works of writers”, is the most brilliant volume on that subject that 
has appeared. It does not supersede Parrington, who had a firmer grip on 
economic realities and more information on certain authors that he liked; but 
Mr. Brooks is Parrington’s superior as an artist and critic, he has thrown 
light on several important figures whom Parrington ignored, and politico- 
moral criteria do not enter into his sense of values. Federalism, gentility, or 
reaction consigned an author to limbo in Parrington’s Romantic Revolution, 
but dullness is the only sin reprobated by Mr. Brooks. We have left Mt. 
Sinai for Olympus. 

Mr. Brooks has read an appalling mass of literature of the period and 
sifted it with censummate skill, selecting his comments in great part from 
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the subject's own writings; each man is thus described in his own terms or 
in those of the time. Only a few of the leading figures are isolated in chap- 
ters; for the most part they méet and chatter all through the book, as in 
life. These methods give the book an extraordinary vivacity and verisimili- 
tude; everyone is tri-dimensional, and the background chapters, beginning 
with "The Boston of Gilbert Stuart", are vivid to a degree seldom attained 
by writers of social history. And the contemporaneous quality of the book 
makes it far more valuable for historical students than the subjective ap- 
praisals of American literature that have been so common of late. 

There are dangers in these methods for writers less experienced or pains- 
taking than Mr. Brooks; nor has he altogether escaped. Having eschewed 
the use of quotation marks in the many short extracts from contemporary 
literature that are woven into the text, he leaves readers perplexed as to 
whether they are reading Emerson or Brooks, or Emerson slightly misquoted 
by Brooks. He tends to jumble facts from different places and eras, as a 
painter mixes his colors. We all make mistakes; but Mr. Brooks boasts that 
he can quote chapter and verse "in some trustworthy source of the time... 
for every phrase that appears in the book". No historian acquainted with 
the period can fail to bristle up at this challenge! For instance, Professor 
Norton’s carriage could hardly have been seen "every Sunday" around 1815 
"drawn up beside the president's carriage at the entrance of Holden Chapel" 
(p. 41), because Holden had not been used for a chapel since 1764, and the 
Harvard presidents of that day were sufficiently able-bodied to walk 150 
yards to the actual chapel. The Salem of Hawthorne’s youth, a thriving, 
bustling seaport, is described in terms of Hawthorne’s mood about twenty 
years later, when he was melancholy, and commerce had decayed. The 
statement that "Half the Boston merchants were authors themselves" (p. 
178), which one might let pass as a literary exaggeration, is supported by a 
footnote listing Nathan Appleton on Original Sin, one lawyer who wrote 
political tracts, and four merchants who published nothing of any conse- 
quence. Jt was Marcy, not Bancroft, who “ordered General Taylor to march 
into Texas” (p. 131). Some of the nautical language on pages 307-309 has 
gone wrong. But for every slip there are a hundred epigrams and felicitous 
descriptions. For marine solecisms, in particular, Mr. Brooks has made 
ample amends by his apposite quotations on the beauty of the clipper ships 
(Horatio Greenough said he would not be ashamed to show one to Phidias) 
and by his robust appreciation of Dana's Two Years before the Mast. 

A historian may find fault with the selection of material in a work that 
claims to cover the New England mind. Mr. Brooks is intensely aware of 
physical setting and atmosphere: east wind, trailing aroutus, Berkshire hills, 
all rural sights and sounds among which the New England writers moved. 
One only wishes he had brought in loom and spindle, shipyard and shoe- 
shop; for Whittier and Lucy Larcom had them in mind, as Thoreau had 
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blue-bird and pastures. Mr. Brooks knows the value of works like Bowditch’s 
Practical Navigator; but in his fight from dullness he has also shunned the 
dark spots in men’s souls, and the social evils with which some minds of 
the day were deeply concerned. There are no apologetics, to be sure, no 
“take my stand” stuff; but one does tire of smelling blossoms—you want 
a sniff of manure now and then. Connecticut writers are not given fair 
attention. There is little or nothing on the schools and colleges, the im- 
provement and extending of which was one of New England’s creative 
achievements, making the American mind receptive to new influences. More 
bass notes of Story and Webster are wanting to balance the twitterings of 
Miss Peabody and her friends. Abolitionists and reformers are inadequately 
represented—hardly anything on Horace Mann and S. G. Howe, and Dor- 
othea Dix relegated to a footnote. These, to be sure, had no style to interest 
Mr. Brooks. Horace Mann’s, in particular, is to the last degree heavy and 
boring; but the author declares his subject to be “the New England mind”, 
of which the reformers were an important facet. On the other hand, signifi- 
cant figures overlooked even by social historians, such as the artist Allston, 
the sculptors Greenough and W. W. Story, and James Jackson Jarves, are 
brought out from undeserved obscurity. Mr. Brooks is superb in describ- 
ing the great figures: Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Holmes, 
and Lowell. The classic historians of the “flowering”, Motley, Bancroft, 
Ticknor, and Palfrey, have never been better described; no student of history 
can afford to miss the chapter on Prescott, written allegro con brio. Mr. 
Brooks has told in an arresting, individual style, implemented by a keen 
critical organon and honest literary scholarship, who these men were, whence 
came their inspiration, and what they accomplished in the America of their 
day. The whole book is suffused with the morning light of that brave era 
when American letters took their proud place among the great literatures of 
the modern world. 
Harvard University. S. E. Morison, 


Jessie Benton Frémont, a Woman who made History. By CATHERINE COFFIN 
Parres. (San Francisco: John Henry Nash. 1935. Pp. vii, 361. $5.00.) 


Few women in American history are more deserving of biographical 
treatment than Jessie Benton Frémont. But it was almost foreordained that 
a biography of her should be chiefly significant for its personal rather than 
its historical revelations. When a “woman who made history” dedicates her 
life unreservedly to a man who made history, its chronicling adds little to 
historical knowledge if the man has been adequately presented. Jessie Ben- 
ton was such a.woman, and it is Mrs. Phillips’s misfortune that John C. 
Frémont has had adequate biographers. 

As popular biography, Jessie Benton Frémont is quite good. On the 
whole it is well written. There is some appearance of padding, for two 
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chapters are required to introduce the heroine, while résumés of Frémont's 
expeditions in 1842 and 1843-1844 are incorporated to fill out the fifth and 
sixth chapters. Nevertheless, it contains a considerable amount of the atmos- 
phere of official Washington and early Californiz, as well as numerous apt 
anecdotes which add spice to the persistent romantic flavor. With an appro- 
priate feminine touch Mrs. Phillips makes Jessie Frémont live and breathe, 
but she fails to do justice to her heroine's domineering nature. 

For the professional historian, however, the book is of little value. Of 
Jessie Frémont's chief contributions, only her joining forces with John G. 
Whittier to persuade Frémont to withdraw from the presidential contest of 
1864 is relatively unknown, and this probably was not as weighty a factor 
in Frémont's decision as Mrs. Phillips seems to believe (p. 270). On con- 
troversial matters the viewpoint of the volume is that of the Frémonts. 
Frémont himself appears as an unappreciated, misunderstood hero whom 
his wife pathetically endeavored to shield from the blasts of official ingrati- 
tude. His court-martial for insubordinaticn in California is sympathetically 
handled. His Mariposa mining venture is set forth in vague terms which 
obscure rather than reveal. His regime in Missouri is defended, while his 
proclamation freeing the slaves of rebels is treated as the product of princi- 
ple alone, with no admission that it was perhaps a political lightning rod. 

The sources upon which the book is based include the Frémont family 
papers in the Bancroft Library. These are frequently quoted im extenso but 
often without indication of the date or circumstances under which they 
were indited. The volume is completely innocent of footnotes. 

There are some minor errors of fact. Thus Monroe was not President 
during the War of 1812 (p. 6). Maryland, and not Missouri, was the fourth 
slave state represented in the Republican National Convention of 1856 (p. 
203). Fillmore, although endorsed by a Whig remnant, was the candidate 
of the American party in that year (p. 204). Davis and Pomeroy did not 
initiate the Chase movement in 1864, nor was the Chase committee styled 
the Republican National Committee (p. 264). 

Thirty-three excellent and well-chosen engravings illustrate a beautifully 
published volume. There are also an appendix containing Mrs. Phillips's 
personal recollections of Jessie Frémont’s Jast years, a selected bibliography, a 
table of vital statistics, and an eight-page index. 

Colgate University. CHARLES R. WILSON. 


French Opinion on the United States and Mexico, 1860-1867: Extracts from 
the Reports of the Procureurs Généraux. Compiled and edited by Lynn 
M. Case, The Rice Institute. [The American Historical Association, The 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund.] (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1936. Pp. xxiii, 452. $7.00.) 

Ir has been fairly well agreed hitherto that the French people, with cer- 
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tain exceptions, were in sympathy with the North during the Civil War be- 
cause of French antipathy to slavery, their century-old alliance of sentiment 
with the Federal Union, and a practical desire to see this Union strong and 
unbroken as a counterpoise to Great Britain. It has also been fairly well 
agreed that, with the exception of the cotton industry, France suffered very 
little after 1862 from the American conflict. As to Napoleon ITs Mexican 
venture, it has been the consensus of historical opinion that the French 
people strongly opposed this undertaking. Mr. Case in his volume presents 
documentary evidence which may force a revision of opinion among stu- 
dents of this period. The evidence which he offers is in the form of extracts 
from the secret quarterly reports of the procureurs généraux. It alters very 
little, so it seems to the reviewer, the conclusions already reached as to the 
French attitude toward the Mexican queszion. This is not the cast with ref- 
erence to the economic situation in France and the sympathies of the French 
in regard to the Civil War. The reports of the procureurs généraux have led 
the editor to the conclusion that practically all French industry suffered dur- 
ing the Civil War, and that the French people, after the first few months, 
sympathized deeply with the South. The excerpts which he publishes cer- 
tainly bear out such a conclusion. They show, however, that the French 
people were not willing to become entangled in a war because of their sym- 
pathies; they desired official neutrality or joint intervention in the company 
of England. l 

It is very interesting to observe that these reports of the procureurs 
généraux—the district attorneys for twenty-eight districts—to the minister 
of justice agree with Napoleon’s version of French opinion given to the Con- 
federate dipiomatic agents, and, with certain modification, they agree with 
the reports of these Confederate agents to their government. On the other 
hand, the Confederate agents of propaganda differed considerably, in their 
reports on public opinion, from the emperor and from tbe Confederate dipli- 
matic agents: they were less sanguine as to French sympathy. Henry Hotze, 
in particular, had spells of deep pessimism. He obtained his information 
from many sources and was inclined to discount anything coming from of- 
ficial French sources, which, as Mr. Case shows, were primarily the secret 
reports of the procureur généraux. 

This brings up the question as to the honesty and validity of these re- 
ports. It is a truism to say that a despot, whether college president or em- 
peror or diczator, usually gets from his subordinate executives only what he 
likes to hear. In this connection it is dificult to forget how Napoleon was 
deceived as to the condition of his army and that of Prussia just before the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. Such considerations, it might seem, 
would cast doubt upon the validity of the reports which Mr. Case has 
edited; but a perusal of the reports concerning French opinion on interven- 
tion in Mexico will dispel most doubts as to the sincerity and honesty of 
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these reports. The procureurs généraux stated in plain language that the 
French people objected strongly to the Mexican venture, and this was cer- 
tainly not what the emperor wanted to hear. In fact, intervention in the 
Civil War was really subordinate to Napoleon's Mexican intervention, for 
it was meant to insure the success of the establishment of a puppet empire 
in Mexico. It was, in short, Napoleon's greatest ambition outside of firmly 
establishing the Bonaparte dynasty upon the French throne. Such a test as 
this would seem to give strong logical support to the belief in the sincerity of 
these reports. Granted that they are honest, there still remains the question 
of validity: did they give a true picture of French public opinion? The im- 
pression arises from the excerpts which Mr. Case has edited that the pro- 
cureurs généraux had their eyes almost wholly on the industrial population 
to the neglect of the rural areas. If this be true, and one would have to read 
the complete reports rather than the excerpts in order to judge finally, then 
these reports would be invalid for the rural population, which made up the 
bulk of the French nation in this period, At any rate, Mr. Case has made 
a great contribution in determining the attitude of the French people toward 
our Civil War. 
Vanderbilt University. Frank L, OwsLEY. 


The Birth of Western Canada: A History of the Riel Rebellions. By GEORGE 
F. G. Srantey. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1936. 
Pp. xiv, 475. $6.00.) 

Mucus has been written upon the birth cf the Canadian West. There 
are few subjects in the history of Canada that have a more extensive bibliog- 
raphy than the Riel rebellions; and there are certainly few topics in the 
whole of Canadian history that are more controversial and provocative of 
discussion. French-Canadian historians of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
have written voluminously and panegryically on the rebellions, while Pro- 
testant Anglo-Canadians, in general, have condemned the uprisings in the ` 
bitterest of terms. All have written under the guise of history, but few have 
been objective, and none has succeeded in telling the whole truth. As a 
result, until the publication of the book under review there was scarcely a 
volume in all the vast Riel literature that could be read with any degree of 
real satisfaction. 

Dr. Stanley’s history is a study of an entirely different caliber. In no wise 
can it be placed in the same category with the rank and file of materials on 
the subject. It is comprehensive, thorough, and objective. The author is a 
scientific historian, who embarked upon his task without personal bias or 
preconception. He went directly to the original sources, many of which had 
not been. used before, and examined them carezully. His work is based 
largely upon sources in the Public Record Office, the Public Archives of 
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. Canada, the Archives of the Hudson's Bay Company, and the records of our 
Department of State. In his search for materials the author bas unearthed 
a vast amount of new evidence which has made for a more thorough and 
inclusive history. Few students writing upon this subject have used the 
James W. Taylor papers at Washington so extensively and to such good 
advantage. Through the study of them and other Washington sources, the 
Riel rebellions are given a much broader perspective. 

Dr. Stanley has divided his book into two sections. The frst treats of 
the early settlement of Red River, the Hudson's Bay Company rule over the 
colony, the half-breed unrest in the middle of the century, the Red River 
insurrection of 1869-1870, the motives of Louis Riel, the Manitoba Act, and 
finally the amnesty question. The first four chapters contain little that is 
either new in fact or interpretation. They do, however, serve as an adequate 
introduction to the subject. The causes and events of the Red River insur- 
rection are presented in a concise and for the most part detached manner. 
It is apparent, however, that the author sympathizes with Louis Riel in his 
purposes. 'The criticisms of the Canadian government in the handling of 
the Red River crisis are circumspect and judicious. Dr. Stanley accepts the 
thesis that the "so-called Fenian raid upon Manitoba in 1871" was in no 
wise a Fenian raid, but that the raid across Dakota's northern boundary was 
a private filibustering expedition incepted and carried on principally. by 
William B. O'Donoghue, co-officer with Louis Riel in the provisional gov- 
ernment of Assiniboia during the Red River rebellion. 

In the second section the writer discusses the growth of settlement in 
the Northwest Territories, the Indian problems, the discontent of the half- 
breeds and the Indians, “the return of Louis Riel”, the Saskatchewan re- 
bellion of 1885 and its political results. All of these topics are treated in a 
straightforward and interesting way. The last chapter of the book, which 
deals with the political results of the 1885 rising, however, is rather too brief 
a treatment of a subject of such great magnitude and importance. The author 
would have done well to have discussed it at much greater length. 

The main thesis propounded in this study is distinctly new, and deserv- 
ing of careful attention. Dr. Stanley maintains that the “significance” of the 
Northwest troubles is to be found not, as claimed by so many writers, in “the 
traditional hestilities of French Catholic Quebec and English Protestant On- 
tario" but rather "in their connexion with the general history of the frontier”. 
Both the Red River insurrection and the Northwest rebellion, he believes, 
were fundamentally manifestations of normal frontier problems—clashes 
“between primitive and civilized peoples”. They were revolts of a primitive 
and a semi-primitive society “against the imposition of a more progressive, 
alien culture”. In the opinion of the reviewer this thesis is not only tenable, 
but the author has established it beyond question; and in so doing he has 
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contributed a new and significant interpretation to the story of the Riel 
rebellions. 

Few books published in 1936 pertaining to the history of Canada will 
attract more favorable attention than this study of the Canadian West. Cer- 
tainly few will be of greater value to students interested in the history of 
the Northwest. 

Vassar College. Joun PERRY PRITCHETT, 


History of the American Drama from the Civil War io the Present Day. By 
AnxrHUR Hosson Quinn. [Revised edition.] (New York: F. S. Crofts. 
1936. Pp. xxv, 432. $5.00.) 

ProFeEssor Quinn, indefatigable in the study of American plays and play- 
wrights, has recently republished this history, adding to it a chapter on “The 
New Decade, 1927-1936", which brings it, temporarily, quite up to date. 
Collectively, the catalogue makes a more impressive showing than a cursory 
retrospect would lead even a persistent.attendant at the theater to expect. 
There is to a man no longer young a charm in reviving the names of men of 
earlier decades—Augustin Daly, William Gillette, Augustus Thomas, Clyde 
Fitch—and recalling, through an enumeration of their works, the brilliant 
players who brought to life on the stage their character-creations and the 
scenes in which they figured. This pleasure is not easily attainable by a young 
reader of today, uhless, indeed, he is blessed with rare imagination; but even 
such a person will find much in the account of an earlier day to stimulate 
his interest. And when he arrives at the study of playwrights of today, he 
can test his knowledge and his critical judgment in reading what Profes- 
sor Quinn has to say. 

The chapter on the last ten years is what will attract one already familiar 
with the earlier edition of this history. Eugene O’Neill, Maxwell Anderson, 
Sidney Howard, George S. Kaufman, and Rachel Crothers are names to 
conjure with, and Professor Quinn deals with them and others in a fair 
and generally enthusiastic strain. One need not agree with his estimate of 
all the writers he discusses, but one will admit that he usually strengthens 
his argument by careful citation and critical analysis. J, for one, cannot, as 
Professor Quinn does, give high rank to the Lazarus Laughed of Eugene 
O'Neill. Except for Mr. O'Neill's vague reach after infinity, I cannot even 
follow Professor Quinn in calling the famous dramatist a poet. If one will 
compare the glorious poetry of Shelley's Prometheus Unbound with the 
language of Lazarus Laughed, he will see what I mean. Mr. O'Neill him- 
self gives damaging evidence against himself as poet in a letter printed by 
Professor Quinn (p. 258). He says of kis Mourning becomes Electra: “Tt 
needed great language to lift it beyond itself. I haven't got that.” And that 
last gift of the gods is precisely what holds back Eugene O’Neill in his effort 
to reach the stars. This may be regarded as captious; but, even though I ad- 
mire much of Mourning becomes Electra, 1 cannot forget Aeschylus and 
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Sophocles. Professor Quinn’s estimate of the other important plays of the 
last ten years seems to me sound and interesting. 
New York City. G. C. D. OpELL. 


Populism in the Old Dominion: Virginia Farm Politics, 1885-1900. By Wir- 
LIAM DuBose Suetpon. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1935. 
Pp. x, x82. $2.00.) - 

Tuns little monograph adds some details to the general story of Populism 
as the movement manifested itself in Virginia but does not pretend to 
modify the story as a whole in any essent:al respect. 

In outline the story runs as follows: Between 1870 and 1890 farmers 
in general and crop-specialty farmers of the South and West in particular 
found themselves obtaining less and less of what they considered their 
share of the national income. For their plight they blamed many "enemies" 
but above all the federal currency system, based as it was on gold, when 
the supply of that metal was not keeping pace with the legitimate needs of 
an expanding commerce. The resulting increase in the purchasing power of 
the dollar bore heavily on long-term debtors, of whom farmers were the most 
numerous group. Despite difficulties they organized, and by the end of the 
eighties the various organizations had merged into two great alliances, the 
Southern and Northern, which henceforth acted in close co-operation. So 
long as political objectives were to be obtained by putting pressure on one or 
both of the two cld parties, the alliances received the support of a majority of 
Southern and Western farmers. When, in 1890-1891, the more impatient 
and radical element gained control and determined to launch a new polit- 
ical party, many conservative Alliancemen fell away. This was particularly 
true in Virginia for two main reasons. In the first place, by 1890 most of 
western and northern Virginia was practicing general rather than crop- 
specialty farming. In this respect it resembled the East rather than the deep 
South and the West. In middle-southern Virginia alone was crop-specialty 
farming still practiced on a considerable scale, and here only did Populism 
take anything like a firm hold. In the second place, more than a decade be- 
fore 1890 Virginia Democracy had split over the so-called “Readjuster” 
movement. The minority faction had merged with the “Black” Republicans, 
and under the shrewd leadership of General William Mahone had won elec- 
tions resulting in the re-enactment of Reconstruction scenes. The Democrats 
regained control in the eighties, but with Mahone ever watchful and ready 
to take advantage of a new breach in the party of “Anglo-Saxon” civilization, 
rural Democrats, however sorely discontented with the Bourbon leadership 
of the party, were loath to desert it and reopen the way for a new “African- 
ization” of the Old Dominion. These two topics are the unifying themes 
of Mr. Sheldon’s thesis, and he has performed well the task of putting 
them in their proper historical setting. B. B. KENDRICK. 

The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 
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Tariff Policy. By O. PanANAGUÁ, Professor of Economics in the University 
College of Sâo Paulo. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1935. Pp. ix, 
223. $2.00.) 

The President's Control of the Tariff. By Jonn Day Larkin. [Harvard Po- 
litical Studies.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. xii 
207. $2.00.) 

Here are two books on the tariff which are different and at the same 
time supplement each other. The first, by Prozessor Paranaguá, may be 
called a notebook on modern tariff history. It gives special attention to the 
methods and devices of control, to the technique of trade restriction. It 
shows, among other things, the steps by which, in many modern states, the 
regulation of foreign trade has come largely into the hands of administrative 
and executive officers. The second, by Dr. Larkin, is a study of the situation 
in a single country. It shows the increasing power of the President over the 
tariff of the United States. Both writers recognize the fact that the shifts in 
control which they record are relatively ‘recent and are a characteristic fea- 
ture of the world since 1914. 

Professor Paranaguá's work has been called a notebook, and this one word 
accurately describes the impression which it makes. The plan was too 
broad, the outline too inclusive, to make full treatment possible in little more 
than two hundred pages, but it is, in most respects, an excellent notebook. 
The writer has a wide acquaintance with the practices of various countries 
and sets them forth neatly. In the fields with which I am acquainted his 
work is accurate. 'The chapter on foreign trade statistics is an example of 
excellent condensation. It is in such fields as international trade theory that 
his method of exposition is least satisfactory, for his brief comments lend him 
an air of dogmatism which he might repudiate in a fuller statement. The 
doctrine of comparative costs can hardly be disposed of in a few pages in 
which it is presented as if its basis were “a natural order” and its purpose 
the justification of free trade. Nor can the incidence of import duties be 
adequately dealt with in a paragraph or two, ending with the assertion that 
there is no “fixed and general rule". The zuthor's own theoretical approach 
to these difficult general problems is not stated. His interest lies rather in 
realistic generalization and in the wealth of factual detail which he presents. 

Dr. Larkin's work is devoted in large part to the political and legal 
aspects of the flexible tariff. In the field of international economic relations 
the power of the President has been great since the administration of 
Washington. It has come to include the delegation of broad powers. It has 
been supported by protectionists, as in 1939, and by moderates, as in 1922. 
And it has not been called into question by the Supreme Court. Dr. Larkin's 
whole discussion is an excellent introduction to the realistic aspect of certain 
constitutional questions which have been given importance under the admin- 
istration which has been in power since 1633. 
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Dr. Larkin devotes a second part of his volume to the cost of production 
as a criterion for tariff adjustment and a third to the control of dumping and 
the suppression of other forms of unfair competition in international trade. 
There was little new to be said on differences in production costs. His most 
interesting chapter is that on the place of transportation costs :n the debate. 
Throughout his book the writer handles legal concepts with somewhat more 
familiarity and assurance than he does economic concepts. But he has done 
a valuable piece o2 work in a field which may truly be called political eco- 
nomy, and it is to be hoped that he will pursue his studies in the border lands 
of politics ard economics, where in modern times so many social problems 
have been and are being worked out. . 

University of Michigan. C. F. REMER. 


Canadian-American Industry: A Study in Internatronal Investment. By 
HERBERT MARSHALL, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, FRANK A, SOUTHARD, 
JR, Cornell University, KennetH W. TayLor McMaster University. 
With an Excu-sus on the Canadian Balance of Payments, by FRANK A. 
Knox, Queen’s University. [The Relations of Canada ard the United 
States: A Series of Studies prepared under the Direction of the Carnegie 
Endowment fer International Peace, Division of Economics and History, 
James T Shotwell, Director.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1936. Pr. xiii, 360. $3.00.) 

Tus book is the first of some thirty volumes in which it is planned 
to deal with various aspects of Canadian-American relations. It was super- 
vised by Professors Jacob Viner and Harold A. Innis. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment’s interest in this tremendous enterprise is effectively explained in 
Professor Shatwel.’s preface. The Endowment has desired to analyze pacific 
international relations in a part of the world where they are most firmly 
established—doubtless with a view to discovering the nature of those elusive 
factors which somehow work for peace between countries instead of for war. 

The present volume is a study of the industrial enterprises which operate 
simultaneously, as organic entities, both in the United States and in Canada. 
It is hence in largest part a study of branch plants abroad, whether these are 
set up as homogeneous parts of the parent company or are separately incor- 
porated. Everyone knows that in recent years many American firms have 
established Canadian branches. Here the service of the present volume is 
chiefly to provide precision and detail ard to show that, far from being a 
new phenorrenon, this movement goes well back into the nineteenth century. 
What will come as a great surprise to most students, however, is the corollary 
discovery that Canadian firms have also established many branches in the 
United States, and that relative to the size of the parent economy, this move- 
ment has been even more important than the movement in the other direc- 
tion. The demonstration that the flow of enterprise has been both bilateral 
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and also so nearly frictionless that most people pay little attention to it, and 
the analysis of the general motives which have induced the two flows, are the 
principal contributions of the book. 

The total American investment of all kinds in Canada, in round numbers, 
amounts to four billion dollars (p. 299). This is more than a quarter of all 
American private investment abroad (or other than intergovernmental ac- 
counts). Jt is also some fifty-eight per cent of all investment by foreign 
nations in Canada; by 1922 the American investmert there had passed the 
British. Of the four billions, roughly half is in government and private bonds, 
minority stock holdings, and other "portfolio" securities. The other half is 
that "direct" investment by American enterprises as such (rather than by 
individual investors) in Canadian enterprises, with which the present volume 
is concerned (p. 21). The total Canadian investment abroad is roughly two 
billion dollars; this is $190 per caput; the corresponding figure for Great 
Britain is $460, for the United States only $140 (p. 294). The details of the 
composition of this investment are less clear than for the United States, but 
apparently a large part is again “direct” investment in American enterprises. 
(I am unable to find that data are given to support the estimate, on p. 177, 
that Canadian-owned companies in the United States employ twelve per 
cent as much capital as American-owned companies in Canada; nor do 
there seem to be totals for the first class of companies.) The chief groups of 
Canadian industries in. which American firms have made "direct" invest- 
ments, by value of capital employed, are public utilities, general manufac- 
turing, paper and pulp, mining and smelting. Although the small companies 
are the more numerous, it is the relatively few big ones which do the bulk 
of the business (p. 29). The chief groups of American industries in which 
Canadian firms have made direct investments are transportation, paper, 
mineral products, and general manufacturing. 

A wide variety of motives has induced the parent companies to establish 
and maintain factory branches in the other country, of which the chief have 
been protective tariffs, ease of post-sale servicing, consumer preferences, and 
transportation charges. Differences in wages and other factory costs have 
not been important considerations. Enterprises engaged in mining, lumber- 
ing, public utilities, and the like, on the other hand, have gone into the other 
country principally either in pursuit of raw materials, or to extend their 
operations into markets which, though across the border, were of types already 
familiar. But all of these motives can be subsumed under the general head 
of the pursuit of profits. No mysterious and ominous factors of other sorts 
have been in play; between Canada and the United States capital and enter- 
prise have moved according to the prospects for profits under existing con- 
ditions and apparently with no feeling that one country was “home”, the 
other “abroad”. In this attitude doubtless lies much of the key to the long 
peace, and at most times the good feeling, between the two areas. 
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Fear has often, been expressed in this country lest the growth of branch 
plants abroad, in Canada and elsewhere, might permanently destroy much 
of our export trade. The present volume lends little support to this fear. 
In considerable part, the branch factories were not set up to supply Canadian 
markets into which we would otherwise export American goods. Rather, - 
they were set up in the main to reach markets from which American goods 
were already effectively debarred by tariffs, transport costs, consumer prefer- 
ences, and the like, or from which impending changes in these latter factors 
were likely to debar them. In most cases the foreign market for our goods 
would have been lost anyway, or could not have been gained; the branches 
abroad have served as aids rather than deterrents to our national economic 
growth to the extent that they have provided us with profits we should not 
otherwise have received and with markets for special equipment, supplies, 
and trained men (ch. vit). It is also striking ‘evidence of the increasing 
economic and financial] maturity of Canada that with the passage of time 
Canadians are buying control of a: growing number of previously foreign 
enterprises in Canada. Since 1932, for example, the net new expansion of 
American branches there has been conspicuously slowing down (pp. 202, 
292). : 

These appear to be the principal large conclusions of the book. It is not 
a study which is easy either to read or to grasp, for although it is well 
written in detail, the complexity, varietv, and frequent non-comparability 
of the facts examined are confusing, and the attempts to reach rather broad 
generalizations are not always convincing. 'Thus one main thesis of the 
book appears to be that "Canadian-American industrial interrelationships, 
except where distorted by barriers, are mobile and normal" (p. 262), but it 
is not quite clear what this means; nor what is its significance. Despite 
occasional difficulties of this sort, however, the book carries the flavor of 
authenticity; it obviously rests on a vast amount of patient, careful, and 
realistic scholarship; and it makes a substantial and valuable contribution to 
our knowledge both of Canadian-American relations themselves and of the 
character of international economic operations in general. Students will also 
welcome Professor Knox's excursus, which brings the estimates of the Cana: 
dian balance of payments down to 1933. 

Columbia University, > James W. ANGELL, 


NOTICES OF OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
GENERAL HISTORY 


Historical Societies in the United States and Canada: 4 Handbook. (Indianapolis, 
Conference of Historical Societies, 1936, pp. vi, 136, $1.50.) This is a much- 
needed revision of and supplement to the Handbook of American Historical 
Societies (now out of print) published under the same auspices in 1926. The 
present handbook, compiled by Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, lists 560 historical 
societies, associations, and clubs in the United States and 38 in Canada, although 
this is admittedly an incomplete list. Of those included, 268, or about forty-eight 
per cent of the’ total, are located in New England and in the Middle Atlantic 
states: Massachusetts heads the list with 89, New York comes second with 55, 
and Pennsylvania third with 45. Fourteen of the societies listed have more than 
1500 members; one (Native Sons of the Golden West) has 28,000 members, and 
another (Genealogical Society of Utah) has 7232. Twenty-six societies list their 
endowment at $100,000 or over, and their aggregate endowment amounts to 
$10,644,273. Incomplete though it is, the handbook provides a valuable store 

` of information concerning the administration, activities, and resources of the 
principal historical agencies here and in Canada. Jurian P. Bovr. 


Iaternation Bibliography of Historical Sciences. Edited for the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, Washington. Volume VI, z937. (New York, 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1936, pp. xxxv, 529, $10.55.) This is the eighth volume 
of this bibliography to appear, and the series from 1926 to 1933 inclusive is now 
complete. We may expect that by the end of another year the series will be 
upon close to a current basis. The tendency to enlarge the annual volume, so 
apparent during the earlier years, has been checked by a twofold method. The 
number of titles entered has been reduced, and the long list of periodicals ex- 
amined for articles and reviews omitted, except as additional names have been 
inserted, The lists in the earlier volumes will usually suffice, and we are told 
that a separate list, extended as needed, will be provided in the near future. 
The occasional addition to the title of a book of an interpretative indication of 
its contents is to be commended. For example, at No. 4006, where the names 
appear of two men who are unfamiliar if not unknown to most of the historians 
of Protestantism, the parenthetical statement that these were “the first two 
martyrs of the Reformation, being burnt in Brussels in 1523” is a real’ stimulus 
to interest in even a casual survey of the titles. While a few typographical 
errors have been detected, comment is here limited to one point, namely, the way 
in which words are divided at the end of lines. To illustrate from English words 
only, within a space of about three pages will be found such solecisms as tea- 
chings, du-ring, hi-story, and pu-blic. It is recognized, however, that with the 
use of narrow columns, mechanical substitutes for hand typesetting, and the 
variety of languages occurring in the copy, ideal perfection cannot be asked for. 

WurM H. ALLISON. 


Guide to Bibliographies of Theses: United States and Canada. Compiled by Tuomas 
R. Parrazv and Henry E. Coreman, JR. (Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1936, pp. 48, $1.00, planographed.) A List of American Doctoral Disserta- 
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tions printed in 1934... Prepared by Mary Witson MacNam. [The Library 
of Congress] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1936, pp. vii, 413, 
60 cents.) Doctoral Dissertations accepted by American Universities. Number 
3, 1935-1936. Compiled for the National Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies by the Asscciation of Research Libraries. Edited 
by Donaro B. Grtceumrsr. (New York, HL W. Wilson Company, 1936, pp. xiii, 
120, $2.00.) Lis? of Doctoral Dissertations in History now in Progress at Amer- 
ican Universities, December, 1936. Compiled by Marcaret WiLLGoosE Harrison. 
[The Division of Historical Research.] (Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1937, 
pp. 59.) The Cumulative Book Index, which records the current books pub- 
lished in zhe English language, lists only a small percentage of the doctoral 
dissertations submitted to American and Canadian universities, This is because 
so many Cissertations are either not printed at all or, if printed, are not issued 
through the regular book-trade channels. In seeking a record of them it is there- 
fore necessary to use special bibliographies of theses. These bibliographies are 
of three types: (1) general lists; (2) lists recording the dissertations in some one 
subject fied; (3) lists recording the dissertations in some one university. The 
Guide by T. R. Palfrey and H. E. Coleman provides a record of various existing 
lists in these three groups. In the general group there are two outstanding annual 
bibliographies, one issued since 1912 by the Library of Congress and giving a 
record of zhe printed American doctoral dissertations received by the Library of 
Congress, the other compiled by the Association of Research Libraries for the 
National Research Council and the American Council of Learned Societies. 
The latter, now in its third number, differs from that of the Library of Congress 
in that it includes both printed and unpzinted dissertations. Indication that a 
dissertation has been printed is given in some cases, but this is not noted uni- 
formly, a fact which detracts somewhat from the usefulness of the list. These 
two bibliographies include only completed dissertations. For those in progress 
they may be supplemented in the general field of history by the list issued 
annually since 1909 by the Carnegie Institution of Washington and for Canadian 
history by the annual list in the Canadian Historical Reveiw, which records 
dissertations in Canadian history in progress and recently completed in univer- 
sities of Canada, the United States, and some European universities. 
Doris M. REED. 


Government Publications and their Use. By Laurence F. Scumeckesier. [The 
Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institute.] (Washington, 
Brookings Institute, 1936, pp. xiii, 446, $3.00.) Previous works designed as 
guides to the use of United States government documents have usually ap- 
proached the subject from the point of view of the issuing departments or 
bureaus. While following this method to some extent, Mr. Schmeckebier has 
treated the publications largely according to types of information sought. Gen- 
eral chapters describe the existing catalogues and indexes to the documents, the 
bibliographies issued by various departmer:ts of the government, and the methods 
of distributing official publications. Indication is then given as to which groups 
of federal documents furnish material in such fields as the conduct of Congress, 
federal and state constitutions and laws, court decisions, regulations and depart- 
mental rulings, presidential papers, foreign relations, reports of government 
departments, and bureaus and maps. Since material in one field is in many 
cases issued by various divisions of the government, the research worker should 
find this type of classification of great use. In addition a considerable amount 
of information is given on the idiosyncrasies of government organization and 
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publication, information which it would be difficult to find elsewhere and 
which could only be acquired by long experience in the use of the documents. 
To the student who has some knowledge of United States government publica- 
tions the book should prove invaluable, but the beginner might do well to 
acquire a foundation knowledge from one of the more elementary treatments 
of the subject, such as Anne Morris Boyd's United States Government Publica- 
tions as Sources of Information for Libraries (New York, 1931), before using 
this guide. Doris M. Reep. 


Die Inder. By Aurons Vatu. [Geschichte der führenden Volker.] (Freiburg i. B., 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Company, 1934, pp. viii, 295, $3.00.) The author 
surveys the history of the people of India in three great epochs: that of the 
development of Hindu civilization in antiquity, of the Mohammedan domination 
of the Middle Ages, and of European influer:ce and British rule in modern times. 
He rightly assumes that the importance of the Indians lies less in political than 
in cultural, especially religious, leadership. When, however, he accepts it as an 
axiom that India's religious leadership will reach its peak when Christianity has 
the maximum effect upon the country, we may question his point of view. He 
devotes relatively considerable space to the introduction and spread of Christian 
missions, both Catholic and Protestant, atc probably exaggerates the influence 
of missionary activity upon the modern relizious and other intellectual develop- 
ments of India. The current movement among Indians for political inde- 
pendence, or at least self-government within the British Empire, he deprecates 
on the ground that India's greatness has not been, and cannot hope to be, 
political; she will exert her world influence again when she becomes Christ- 
like. As a survey the book adds nothing to our knowledge. The existing brief 
political histories of India and the joint volume of Masson-Oursel, Grabowska, 
and Stern on its cultural history together constitute a better summary than does 
the present book. Father Vath’s discussion of present-day developments in 
India, including religion, social reform, literature, and politics—and omitting 
industry, architecture, painting—is so brief as to be almost valueless; we must 
still turn to works like the Oxford Press symposiums, Modern India (1931) 
and Political India (1932), Zacharias’s Renascent India (1933), and the Earl of 
Ronaldshay’s various volumes. The author generally fails to indicate the fre- 
quently controversial nature of questions on which he speaks without reserva- 
tions. W. Norman Brown. 


The Jews of Germany: A Story of Sixteen Centuries. By Marvin LoWENTHAL. 
(New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1936, pp. xi, 444, $3.00.) This 
volume is an extraordinary, skillful, and deeply moving record of Israel among 
the German people. It is no mean achievement to give within the restricted 
space of some four hundred pages a comprehensive and well-rounded story of 
the many vicissitudes experienced by the Jews in Germany in the course of 
sixteen centuries. Mr. Lowenthal succeeds, moreover, in weaving the Jewish 
saga into the background of the political, social, economic, and cultural history 
of Central Europe, thus presenting a picture of which Jewry becomes a logical 
and integral part. He shows, with rare exceptions which occur toward the end 
of his volume, restraint, objectivity, and a sense of balance that are altogether 
too rare in contemporary writings on Germany. His documentation is excel- 
lent; he has an attractive style and a pleasant sense of humor. This is a book 
that no student of modern history can aftord to overlook. 

MicHargL T. FLORINSKY. 
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Europe since 1914. By F. Lee Benns. [Second revised edition.] (New York, 
F. S. Crofts, 1936, pp. xiv, 851, $3.75.) Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion of this edition is the excellent treatment of such recent subjects as the 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia and the use of economic sanctions by the.League 
of Nations in connection therewith, the rearmament of Germany, and the newly 
proposed Russian constitution. If Professor Benns plans to continue to keep 
this work up to date, he could perform a useful service by adding a few 
chapters of the same quality on the Americas and Africa and to his treatment 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. With such chapters, together with 
its present non-European sections on the East, the volume would become a 
thorough and useful one in the larger fiel& of world history since r914. 

WhirLARD B. Cow Les. 


The Attempts to Form an Anglo-French Alliance, 1919-1924. By J. PAuL SELsAM. 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936, pp. x, 85, $1.00.) The 
failure of the United States Senate to ratify the Versailles treaty and to assume 
the more serious commitment involved in the proposed Anglo-American treaty 
of guarantee to France left French statesmen very nervous as to their future 
security in case of a new attack by Germany. Hence they soon opened negotia- 
tions with the British alone for a treaty of mutual support. The story of these 
negotiations is clearly and carefully narrated in this little volume on the basis 
of various memoirs, diaries, and other published material. The negotiations 
failed, largely owing to the French insistence that England should obligate her- 
self to protect not only France but also Poland and the other East European 
states, “which are regarded by the French as the outer frontier of their country”. 
However, as Lord Curzon observed: “This might prove a very powerful and 
effective form of European hegemony. But I do not think either that we want 
it or that the rest of Europe would welcorne it.” Failing to get an alliance of 
this wide kind, the French occupied the Ruhr. This put an end to the negotia- 
tions until they were taken up on a differert basis in the Locarno conversations. 
Today the evaporation of the Locarno pacts and Hitler’s rearming of Germany 
give an added interest to this good account of the French search for security 
in the first postwar years. SipNry B. Fav. 


Les nations anglo-saxonnes et la paix. -By Cuartes D. Herisson. (Paris, 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1936, pp. 12, 204, 20 fr.) In this pleasantly informal 
little book M. Herisson endeavors to interpret some of the more important 
foreign policies cf Great Britain and the United States during the past few 
years. His major thesis is that the union of France with the Anglo-Saxon 
countries is a marriage based on a community of interests and ideas, more solid 
than marriages based on love and passion. M. Herisson is clearly appealing to 
his countrymen to take this into account and to think and act accordingly. 
American readers will be chiefly interested in the author's analysis of peace 
sentiments and policies in the United States. England and the United States 
both believe profoundly in peace and desire it greatly. But in America the 
antagonism toward war has been expressed in our policy of isolation. In spite 
of some evidences to the contrary, M. Herisson finds that, on the whole, public 
opinion and policy in England have increasingly recognized that wellbeing 
and safety itself can be maintained only through collective security. It is these 
convictions in Ámerica and in England which explain the popular willingness to 
accept huge armament programs, England arms to implement the policy of 
collective security; America arms to maintain her policy of isolation, to insure 
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herself protection in an unstable world in which aggression seems to be the 
order of the day. M. Herisson touches cnly very casually on the influence of 
armament makers; he fails to distinguish sufficiently between the peace policies 
of Great Britain and the sentiments of the British Dominions. He fails, too, 
many will think, to take sufficiently into account the internal factors in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries which in part neutralize pacifist sentiment. Neverthe- 
less, his comments are frequently penetrating. MERLE CURTI. 


Spain in Revolt. By Harry Gannzs and THropore Reparp. (New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1936, pp. xii, 231, $2.00.) This little book is a campaign document 
written from the pro-Stalinite, communistic point of view and will, there- 
fore, disappoint readers who are looking for an impar-ial treatment of the civil 
war in Spain. The wholly inadequate nature of tke historical introduction 
is revealed by the dismissal of the entire eighteenth century with the remark 
that, "Passage of control from the Habsburgs to the Bourbons in the eighteenth 
century is not of fundamental importance in the political development of Spain" 
(p. 10). Numerous errors of commission, such as ignorance of the success of 
the revolt of 1820 (p. 13) and the French intervention of 1823 (p. 13), show a 
complete lack of preparation for the task on the part af the authors. When the 
current situation is reached, newspaper accounts are quoted and cited which 
are favorable to the thesis that the loyalists represent the cause of democracy 
in Spain, by which the authors mean the cause of proletarian dictatorship. The 
book will prove useful for some future study of the war propaganda of the 
Spanish Revolution of 1936. ARTHUR S. AITON. 


ARTICLES 


[4^couzs PrrenNE. Henri Pirenne. Flambeau, Dec. 

BrNEDETrO Crock. La storia come pensiero e come azione. Critica, Jan. 

DANIEL Sarcent. The Perspective of the Histortan of Today. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

ARTHUR N. HorcowsE, The Political Interpretation of History. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 

JT. N. L. Baxer. The Last Hundred Years of Historical Geography. History, Dec. 

A. DEMANGEON. La géographie humaine. Zeitsch, f. Sozialf., V, no. 3. 

DaniEL C. O'Gnapy. Utopian States and Experimental Colonies. Rev. Univ, Ottawa, Jan. 

RoBERT L. Carty. Books and Ideas in Economics, 1934 and 1035. Soc. Educ., Jan., Feb. 

R. R. Fanrney. Teaching the Truth about History. Ibid., Feb. 

Heinrich WinTER. Who invented the Compass? Mariner's Mirror, Jan. 

BERTOLD SrULER. Europäische Diplomaten in Konstantinopel [ca. 1739]. Jahrb. f. Gesch. 
Osteuropas, I, nos. 2, 3. 

IciNo Grorpant. The Vatican Library during Recent Years. Library Quar., Jan. 

Puitip C. Jessup. The Spanish Rebellion and International Lew. For. Affairs, Jan. 

ANDRE Ravry. La presse et l'histoire: Canada, Mexique, Uruguay [cont.]. Rev. Ques. 
Hist., Nov. 

WituiaM MILLER. Additions to Modern Greek History in the "Gennadeion" [bibliographi- 
cal article]. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
T. R. S. Broughton 


History of Early Iran. By GEoRcE G. Cameron. (Chicago, University Press, 
1936, pp. xvi, 260, $3.00.) The author gives an excellent survey of the history 
of this area from the earliest period of which any records have been preserved 
to the advent of the Achaemenian dynasty, when, as he justly observes, the 
Near East entered upon a new era. In successive chapters he treats of the land 
and its people, historical beginnings, Babylonian dynasts and kings of Simash, 
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divine messengers of Elam, Simash, and Susa, the Kassite interlude, kings of 
Anzan and Susa, the glory of an Elamite empire, Indo-Iranians in the Zagros 
Mountains, a new Elamite kingdom, Median and Persian chieftains, the eclipse 
cf Elam, and Medes and Persians. Before the appearance of this work we had 
had but little except chapters 1v-x1 of Sir Percy Sykes's History of Persia, which 
are not based on firsthand study of the sources, so that Mr. Cameron's volume 
fills a longfelt want for students of the Near East generally; and since the book 
deals with the pre-Iranian period of Iran, it is of particular value to Iranists, 
who are only too prone to begin with the Achaemenian period and thus to lack 
adequate backgrcund. While the Indo-Iranian invasions began about the middle 
of the second millennium B.C., it seems to be only in the ninth century that 
we commence to find distinct traces of Iranians proper (pp. 139, 144). On the 
other hand Kassi:e divine names like Suriai (p. 91) represent the Indian rather 
than the Iranian stage. It may be noted that Sanskrit mérya- (p. 134) means 
"(young) man, suitor” and in the plural “people” rather than "heroes", though 
it is also applied to the Maruts (storm gods) and other divinities, This is the 
gravest error that the present reviewer has been able to find! Lours H. Gray. 


Nouvelle histoire romaine. By GUGLIELMO Ferrero. (Paris, Hachette, 1936, pp. 
334, 25 fr.) In the face of contemporary evidence and modern research Ferrero 
. clings tenaciously to his theory that Rome was always an aristocratic republic, 
even in the tribal kingdom period and in the principate. He has written this one 
beok any number of times during the past thirty years, most notably in his 
Grandezza e decadenza and in the Life of Caesar. Both his ideas and his 
method are familiar, and the present volume is no departure or advance. 
Unfortunately, mere repetition of a thesis, whether in one book or in half a 
dozen, does not constitute proof. Ferrero displays his usual zbility to write 
excitingly, but the excitement is all on the surface, and when the surface is 
pricked, there is little underneath but "fate" and "degeneration", words which 
serve only to disguise the absence of significant and valid analysis. With his 
accustomed overemphasis on great men ard events, he is unable to build up to 
the critical situations; they strike the reader in a series of overpowering crescendos 
which come from nowhere and lead nowhere—unless one keeps recurring to 
"fate" and "degeneration". The resulting picture is false, for Rome emerges 
essentially unchanged except in geographical extent and morality. But in fair- 
ness to Ferrero it must be said that this book, with all its platitudinous and 
inept moralizing, is second to few short histories of Rome and better than 
most. M. I. FINKELSTEIN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLES 


T. Lenscuav. Forsckungen zur griechischen Geschichte im VII. und VI. Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. Philologus, XCI, no. 3. 

P. Rousset and R. FLACELIÈRE. Bulletin epigraphique. Rev. Etudes Grec., July. 

P. CLocHÉ. Histoire grecque, 1931-1933. Rev. Hist., Sept. 

A. GRENIER. Chronique gallo-romaine. Rev. Etudes Anc., Oct. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


S. Corsrav. Quelques remarques sur l'époque du cimetière d'Ur. Arch, f. Orient}., XI, 
no. 3. 

H. Heras. The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to the Inscriptions. 
four. Univ. Bombay, July. 

P. DEMARGNE, Crète et Orient au temps d'Hammourabi, Rev. Arch., July. 
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J. CxnNf. Datum des Todes Ramses’ Ilf und der Thronbesteigung Ramses’ IV, Zeitsch. f. 
Agypt. Sprache, L'XXII, no. 2. 

A. ScHULTEN. Die Griechen in Spanien, Rhein, Museum, LXXXV, no. 4. 

P. Crocuf. Remarques sur l'emploi de la graphé paranomón. Rev. Etudes Anc., Oct. 

J. A. R. Munro. The End of the Peloponnesian War. Class. Quar., Jan. 

H. J. Sruxey. The Cyrenean Hikesioi. Class. Philol., Jan. 

I. R. Arnod. Festivals of Rhodes. Am. Jour. Arch.. Oct. 

M. Secre. Nota Rodia, Riv. Filol., Sept. 

FREDERICK Barry. The New Aristotle. Jour. Washington Acad. Sci., June. 

H. Henne. Note sur le règne conjoint de Philométor, du futur Euergéte H et de 
Cleopátre II. Rev. Etudes Anc., Oct. 

H. Ericsson. Die rómischen Auspizien in ihrem Zusammenhang mit der Magistratur. 
Arch, f. Religionswissensch., Dec. 

J. A. O. Larsen. The Peace of Phoenice and the Outbreak of the Second Macedonian War. 
Class. Philol., Jan. 

E. Syme. Pollio, Saloninus, and Salonae. Class. Quar., Jan. 

C. E. Brano. Military Justice in Ancient Rome. Coast Artillery Jour., Jan. 

OLivER L. Spautpinc. A Roman FSR [Field Service Regulations]. Infantry Jour. Jan. 

H. Wacenvoorr. Princeps. Philologus, XCI, no. 2. 

E. Syme. The Colony of Cornelius Fuscus: An Episode in the Bellum Neronis. Am. Jour. 
Philol., Jan. 

ld. A Governor of Syria under Nerva. Philoloaii: XCI, ne. 2. 

A. GRENIER and A, BrTHELoT. Tauroentum. Ref. Bruder dnc., Oct. 

A. Sokari. Tolleranza verso il Paganesimo nella prima meta del sec. V°. Philologus, XCI, 
no. 3. 

L. Vassiti, La strategia di Maggioriano nella spedizione gallo-vandalica. Riv. Filol., Sept. 

D. A. Arr. Aila und Adroa im spátrómischen Grenzschutzsystem. Zeitsch. Deutsch. 
Palastina-Vereins, LUX, no. 4. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


E. A. Bowman, The Oriental Institute Archaeological Report on the Near East. 4m. 

Jour. Sem. Lang., Jan. 

M. E. L. MALLOWAN. Tepe Gawra. Antiquity, Dec. 

AUREL STEIN. An Archaeological Tour in the Anciert Persis. Iraq, III, no. 2. 

L. P. Kirwan. Preliminary Report on the Oxford University Excavations at Kawa, 1935- 
1936. Jour. Egypt. Arch., Dec. 

J. D. S. PENDLEBURY. Summary Report on the Excavations at Tell el-Amarnah. Ibid. 

C. R. WitLIAMs, News Items from Egypt. Am. Jour. Arch., Oct. 

A. J. B. Wack. Mycenae. Antiquity, Dec. 

G. E. MroNas. Eleusinjaka. 4m. Jour. Arch., Oct. 

T. L. Suzan. The Conclusion of the 1936 Campaign in the Athenian Agora. Ibid. 

W. Korsr. Die Neugestaltung der Akropolis nach den Perserkriegen. Jahrb. Deutsch. 
Arch. Inst., LY, nos. 1-2. 

C. H. MoncaN II. Excavations at Gorinth, 1935-1336. Am. Jour. Arch., Oct. 

E. P. Biecen. News Items from Athens. [did. 

A. Scuoser. Das Galliendenkmal Attalos I. in Pergamon. Róm. Mitteil., LI, nos. 1-2. 

R. VaLror. La “Géranos” de l'Artémision de Délos. Rev. Etudes Anc., Oct. 

A. W. BvvaNcK. Untersuchungen zur Chronologie der Funde in Italien aus dem VIII. 
und IX. vorchristlichen Jahrhundert. Mnemosyne, IV, no. 3. 

E. Barroccini. Taranto: Rinvenimenti e scavi. Notizie Scavi, XII, no. 6. 

R. Any and H. SEYRIG. Recherches dans le nécropole de Palmyre. Syria, XVII, no. 3. 


_EPIGRAPHICAL ARTICLES 


£A. Mentz. Die Urgeschichte des Alphabets. Rhem, Museum, LXXXV, no. 4. 

R. Dussaup. Cultes cananéens aux sources du Jourdain d’après les textes de Ras Shamra. 
Syria, XVII, no. 2. 

A. T. OrMsrEAD. Cuneiform Texts and Hellenistic Chronology. Class, Philol., Jin: 
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E. Meyer. Eine Inschrift von Iolkos. Rhein. Museum, LXXXV, no. 4. 

B. D. Merrrr. Greek Inscriptions (Athens). Hesperia, V, no. 3. 

D. M. Rosson. A New Fragment of an Attic Treasure-Record. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

J. H. OrtwEn. Inscriptions from Athens. Am. Jour. Areh., Oct. 

M. Guarpucci. Ancora una volta sulla iscrizione coregica di Aixone, Riv, Filol., Sept. 

T. Frank. The New Elogium of Julius Caesar's Father, dm. Jour. Me Jan. 

A. Dxcnasst. I Fasti trionfali di Urbisaglia. Riv. Filol., Sept. 

K. Barwick. Zum Monumentum Ancyranum. PéAdologus, XCI, no. 3. 

G. ANNIBALDI. Rinvenimenti di due "Tabulae Patronatus" presso Preturo. Notizie Som 
XII, no. 5. 

H. C. Youre. Ostraca from Sbeitah. Am. Jour. Arch., Oct. 

J. CaNTINEAU. Tadmorea. Syria, XVII, no. 2. 

M. SenENGLING. A New Pahlavi Inscription. dm. Jour. Sem. Lang., Jan. 


SocIAL AND Economic ARTICLES 


C. C. Torrey. The Foundry of the Second Temple at Jerusalem. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Dec. 

J. M. ScaMMELL. Tae Races of the Eastern Mediterranean and Commerce between the 
Aegean and the Euxine Seas in the Heroic Age. Class. Jour., Feb. 

B. Meissner. Ein neubabylonischer Erbschaftsprozess. Arch. f. Orientf., XI, no. 3. 

- G. Hirr. The Shekels of the First Revolt of the Jews. Quar. Depart. Antiq. Palest., VI, 

no. 2. 


J. G. Mine. Pliny on the First Coinage at Rome. Class. Rev., Dec. 
H. COMFORT. A Preliminary Study of Late Italian Sigillata. Am. Jour. Arch., Dec. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
G. C. Boyce 


Western Christian Thought in the Middle Ages: An Essay in Interpretation. By 
SypNEY Hersert Mentone. (Edinburgh, William Blackwood and Sons, 1935, 
pp. viii, 304, 7s. 62.) This is an unpretentious but stimulating introduction to . 
the most significant problems of medieval thought. Though Dr. Mellone writes 
for the beginner and the uninitiated, those thoroughly familiar with the topics 
discussed will find pleasure and profit in reading what he has to say. The 
theme of the essay is the development of thought, and the author has held 
himself closely to his task, in competent fashion presenting its main elements 
in bold relief. This is not a history of medieval literature, nor is it a mere 
catalogue or list of biographical sketches. it is a study in synthesis. Philosophical 
and theological problems are approached historically, and the development, 
expansion, and fusion of ideas critically aad clearly explained. The first section 
introduces the reader to the spirit of the Middle Ages and describes the trans- 
mission and transformation of the antique and patristic heritage prior to the 
twelfth century. One of the best sections, and the longest, is that explaining the 
years between Anselm and Ockham. The word Scholasticism will lose many of 
its erroneous and unpleasant connotations for those who read these pages, as 
Mellone shows that it was, after all, many things to many men and not a rigid 
concept equally applicable to any period and varying conditions. Although 
Plato, Aristotle, and the theologians receive much attention, the scientists are 
not neglected, nor could they be. The long, never-ending conflicts between 
nominalism and realism are approached with understanding and developed in 
proper sections of the essay, not restricted merely to the discussion of Abelard, 
mentioned there and then forgotten. Only fifty pages are devoted to the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 


épertoire topo-bibliographique des abbayes et prieurés. Edited by L. H. 
CorriNEAU. (Macon, Imprimerie Protat Frères, 1935 ff., each fascicle 50 fr.) 
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When completed this repertory will be a valuable aid to all who are concerned 
with monastic history. It lists alphabetically monastic establishments throughout 
the world, including contemporary as well as the earliest foundations, and gives 
the vernacular and Latin name for each center, descriptions of varying length, 
and pertinent bibliographical references. Fascicle 5 was published in October, 
concluding with the entry “Liancourt-St-Pierre, arrondis. Beauvais, Oise". The 
entries to date require sixteen hundred quarto columns, 


Cathedral: A Gothic Pilgrimage. By Heren Huss Parxutcrst. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifin Company, 1936, pp. vii, 304, $4.00.) This volume should attract many 
readers; it has been well planned, skillfully composed, and written in a prose 
that is colorful, rich, and clear. Aided by the grant of a fellowship from the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, Miss Parkhurst was able to 
visit the monuments of which she writes so vividly. She has confined her study 
to the cathedrals of France, these representing the supreme architectural expres- 
sion of the Middle Ages. The study has been broad:y conceived and is not 
devoted exclusively to architecture; it undertakes to portray “the cathedral not 
only as the focus of mediaeval life, but as tne mirror of that life, reflecting with 
amazing completeness the beliefs, hopes, fears, dreams, and mystical imaginings 
of mediaeval man”. By generous use of apt metaphor the author infuses life- 
blood into stone, wood, and glass, until the cathedral seems to vibrate in har- 
mony with the life it reflects so abundantly. The comparison with Émile Mále's 
L'art religieux en France and Henry Adams’s Mont Saint-Michel and Chartres is 
an obvious one. These books will stand side by side on many shelves—Mále 
presenting a synthesis rich in fact and interpretation, the sensitive intuition of 
Adams still carrying him unharmed over erroneous fact to great heights and 
placing him in a realm that is his alone, while Miss Parkhurst, with her sound 
scholarship and keen perception, may claim a place close by. 


Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century England. By Josian Cox Russet. 
[Special Supplement No. 3, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research.] 
(New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1936, pp. x, 209, $2.00.) Readers 
of Professor C. G. Osgood’s distinguished Voice of England, recalling his 
reference to those “almost dumb centuries from the Battle of Maldon to 
Chaucer", may find something of a challenge in Professor Russell's Dictionary. 
Here is definite proof that in England cerebration was not suspended, at least 
not during the thirteenth century, and that Latin was a ready tool when men 
had something to say. About 350 writers are named, and for each Professor 
Russell has sought to present all the available information be could discover. 
He has very wisely avoided duplicating well-arranged information that is easily 
accessible, referring the reader to such matezial directly. "The authors are listed 
by the only real mediaeval name, the Christian name. Under each article an 
effort is made to define the claims of the man as an author if there is any doubt 
in the matter, or to point out where such information is available.” There is, 
however, a direct attempt “to avoid an air of controversy”. The author has 
done an inestimable service for all students of the thirteenth century, for we 
now have a vast amount of scattered information, often difficult of access, 
collected in convenient and usable form by a scholar whose patience, industry, 
and skill deserve high praise. In many cases manuscript sources as well as 
printed sources have been consulted. 


Léábeck als Geldgeber Liineburgs: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des städtischen 
Schuldenwesens im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert, By Germar Franke. (Neu- 
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münster, Karl Wachholtz, 1935, pp. viii, 92, 4.80 M.) Franke's scholarly work 
on Hansa town finance constitutes a valuable key to the economic life of both 
Liibeck and Liineburg in the later Middle Ages. Up to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, Lüneburg salt was the principal staple for Lübeck's financial 
investments. However, Lüneburg's War of Succession, ca. 1370-1400, almost 
exhausted her financial resources. For financial support she depended upoa 
cities like Lübeck and Hamburg and on the capital of religious institutions. 
Her salt mines were no longer adequate to guarantee necessary loans, and she 
had to resort to short-term interest bearing loans. This opened a new avenue of 
safe investments for Lübeck's merchants and religious establishments. Franke 
sets forth the general financial transactions carefully and in detail. Thanks to 
a system of financing by interest bearing loans, Lüneburg was saved from 
falling into the hands of unscrupulous creditors. The development of this 
system was gradual, starting with special pledges (a sort of friendly transaction) 
and developing into general pledges, thus changing from perpetual loans to 
redeemable or amortized loans, first for the borrower and then for the creditor. 
By adding the clause, “pay to the order of the bearer”, the stock was changed 
into negotiable paper, not unlike modern stocks and bonds. Franke has proved 
beyond doubt that although Lüneburg salt remained one of Lübeck's staple 
investments, short-term redeemable loans with high i interest became predominant 
during the Succession War. Lübeck's investments in Lüneburg were not amor- 
tized until after 1400. The climax was reached in the years 1390-1400, when 
salt rents and credit demands reached the s-aggering sum of 142,104 Lüb. M. 
(or 7,105,200 R.M.). In addition to exhausting the printed sources, the author 
has exploited a wealth of archive material and has incorporated some of this 
in valuable appendixes. A good working bibliography concludes the volume. 
Davip K. Byorx. 


Calendar of Ormond Deeds. Edited by Eomund Curtis. Volume IMI, 1413-1 509. 
[Irish Manuscripts Commission.] (Dublin, Stationery Office, 1935, pp. xxxi, 
432, 20s.) The documents of this volume of a very valuable calendar throw light 
on the darkness of the fifteenth century in Irish history, the century described 
by the editor as that of the real "introduction of English rule, law, speech, and 
civilization", as well as the "adoption of Irish language and culture by the 
descendants of the first feudal settlers". The documents calendared, and some- 
times also transcribed in complete form in the case of the more important, are 
very varied in nature. They contain grants of lands and liberties, indentures, 
quit claims, letters patent, pleas held in various Irish courts, especially of the 
liberty of Tipperary, rentals, inquisitions, and many others. Their content cannot 
be examined in so short a notice as this, but attention may be called to those 
that throw light on the Butler pedigree and on the powers of the great earls of 
the south, and those that give the names of incumbents of various important 
offices in the Irish’ government. The editor identifies jurisconsult with an old 
Brehon officer. A document of "King Edward" seems to fit best in probable date 
and content with the royal claims of Lamber= Simnel. Evidence may be found 
also for the working out of Poynings's Act of Resumption, for the existence of 
the sheriff's tourn, for outlawry procedure, for the barring of an entail which 
may be compared with "Taltarum's" case. Pardons enumerate the offences most 
commonly committed against the English government. There are one or two 
interesting admissions of individuals to English law. One, described as de 
nacione sanguinis hibernicalts, is to hold as true anglicus enjoying the léx 
anglicana. There is an index of persons and places and a long appendix 
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marked Addenda which contains a summary of documents accompanying a 
“Council roll of 16. Richard II", already published by James Graves. 
N. Neirtson. 
ARTICLES 


Kar. Harr. Zu den Problemen der Agrargeschichte des germanischen Nordens. Hist. 
Zeitsch., CLV, no. 1. 

J. Leson. Les anciens symboles dans la définition de Chalcédoine. Rev. Hist, Ecclés., Oct. 

GroncE Sarton, The Unity and Diversity of Mediterranean world. Osiris, If. 

WirLtAM Sgsron. Sur les derniers temps du christianisme en Afrique. Mélanges Arch. et 
Hist., École Fr. Rome, LIII, nos, 1-4. 

Björn Hovcen. Rom og Norden: Hvad skylder nordisk oldtidskultur den romerske 
civilisasjon? Nordisk. Tidskr., 1936, no. 8. 

Hans NonLIiNG-CHRISTENSEN. Danskernes Handelsforbindelser i Vikingetiden. Tilskueren, 
Dec. 

M. L. W. Latsrner. The Latin Versions of Acts known to the Venerable Bede. Harvard 
Theol. Rev., Jan. 

F. VERCAUTEREN. Comment s'est-on défendu, au IXe siècle, dans l'empire franc, contre les 
invasions normandes? An. XXX? Congrès Féd. Arch. et Hist. de Belgique, 1936. 

Marit Luise Bursr-THrELE. Ein Brief aus Lorsch. Deutsches Archiv fir Geschichte des 
Mittelalters, Y (1937), no. 1. 

Davip DoucLas. The Domesday Survey. History, Dec. 

ANDRÉ E. Sayous, Le capitalisme commerciale et financier dans les pays chrétiens de la 
Mediterranée occidentale, depuis la premiéze croisade jusqu'à la fin du moyen áge. 
Vierteljahrs. f. Soz.- und Wirtschaftsgesch., XXIX, no. 3. 

Sar. SCHMITT, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Handschrifter Sammlungen der Briefe des 
HI. Anselm von Canterbury. Rev. Bénéd., July. 

JOHAN SCHREINER, Kongemakt og lendmenn i Norge i det 12. arhundrede. Scandia, 1936, 
no. 2. 

RaPHarzL M. Huser. Elias of Cortona, c. 1180-1253. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

J. pe SrunLER. Le port de Londres au XII? siècle. Rev. Univ. Bruxelles, Oct. 

F. Joiion pes LoNGna:. La portée politique des réformes d'Henry II en matière de saisine. 
Rev. Hist. Droit Fr. et Étr., Sept. 

ADAM VETULANI, Les manuscrits du Décret de Gratien conservés dans les bibliothèques 
polonaises. [d:d., June. 

Nora Apams. The Judicial Conflict over Tithes. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

B. ALTANER. Sprechkenntnisse und Dolmetscherwesen im missionarischen und diplo- 
matischen Verkehr zwischen Abendland und Orient im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert. 
Zettsch. f. Kirchengesch., LV, nos. 1-2. 

L. Carotus Barré, Bibliothèques médiévales inédites d’après les Archives du Vatican: 
Inventaires des livres d' Amélius de Lavtrec, évêque de Castres (1337); Philippe 
d'Alengon, archevéque de Rouen (1368); Pierre Corsini, cardinal de Florence (Avignon, 
1405). Mélanges Arch. et Hist., École Fr. Rome, LII, ros. 1-4. 

WiLLiAM BEVERIDGE. Wages in the Winchester Manors. Ec. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

MicHEL Brut. De legenda quadam S. Francisci anonyma et incognita, nuperrime in 
"Legenda aurea" et in "Passionali" arbitrarie detecta. Arch, Francis. Hist., July. 

Konrap BunpacH. Der Kampf Walthers von der Vogelweide gegen Innozenz III. und 
gegen das vierte Lateranische Konzil. Zeitzeh. f. Kirchengesch., LV, nos. 3-4. 

Kanr-Haws GaNAHL. Versuch einer Geschichte des österreichischen Landrechts im r3. 
Jahrhunderts. Mitteil. Österr, Inst. f. Gesckichtsf., XIII, no. 3. 

WALTER HEINEMEYER. Studien zur Diplomatik mittelalterlicher Verträge vornehmlich 
des 13. Jahrhunderts. Arch. Urkundenf., XIX, no. 3. 

Har Koca. De aeldste danske Klostres Stilling 1 Kirke og Samfund indtil 1221. Hist. 
Tidsskr. (Danish), 1936, no. 4. 

GeorcE C. Homans. Terroirs ordonnés et champs orientés: Une hypothèse sur le village 

anglais. An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., Sept. 

Nico.a OTTOKAR. Problemi di storia del Commune di Firenze. Arch. Stor, Ital., 1936, 
no. 3. 
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SipxEY Painter. The Historical Setting of "Robert veez de Perron”. Mod. Lang. Notes, 
Feb. á 

F. M. Srenron. The Road System of Medieval England. Ec. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

LYNN THORNDIKE. Paravicus: A Misprint, not a Translator. Isis, Dec. 

GusravE Woytr. L'administration de Strasbourg au moyen Age. Rev. Fist., Oct. 

Geore-Kari BAUER. Sternkunde und Sterndeutung der Deutschen im 9.-14. Jahrhundert, 
unter Ausschluss der reinen Fachwissenschaft. Ger. Stud., CLXXXVI. 

HiLpa Jounsrone. Isabella, the She-Wolf of France. History, Dec. 

Ar3ERT Lanc. Heirrich Totting von Oyta: Ein Beitrag sur Entstehungsgeschichte der 
ersten deutschen Universitaten und zur Problemgeschichte der Spatscholastik. Bezr. 
Gesch. Philos. und Theol. des Mittel., XXKXIIL, nos. 4-5. 

E. Perroy. Histoire de France: Fin du moyen âge [bibliographical]. Rev. Hist., Sept. 

Esme PoLE Sruarr and Hirpa Jounsrone, Richard of Elsfield as Constable of Bordeaux, 
1248-1320, Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Yves RENoUARD. Uns expédition de céréales des Pouilles en Arménie par les Bardi pour le 
compte de Benoit XII. Mélanges Arch. et Hist., École Fr. Rome, LIII, nos. 1-4. 

A. G. Van Hawzr. The Old-Norse Version of the Historia Regum Britanniae and the 
Text of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Etudes Celt., Nov. 

H. G. Ricwarpson. Richard II's Last Parliament. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

ANnpRÉ E. Sayous. Les méthodes commerciales de Barcelone au XVe siècle, d'après des 
documents inédits de ses archives. Rev.* Hist. Droit Fr. et Étr., June. 


DOCUMENTS 


C. Lamsor. Un psaume abécédaire inédit de S. Fulgence de Ruspe contre les Vandales 
ariens. Rev. Bénéd., Julv. 

P. Kear. Die Kanz ei Karls III. Abhand. Preuss. Akad., 1936, no. 8. 

ANDRÉ WILMART. Le manuel de prières de Saint Jean Gualbert. Rev. Bénéd., July. 

Grorce W., Corner. On Early Salernitan Surgery and especially the “Bamberg Surgery”. 
Bull, Inst. Hist. Med., Johns Hopkins Univ., Jan. 

G. Fasori. Gli statati di Bologna nell’ ediziore di Luigi Frati e la loro formazione. 
Atti e Mem., Roy Depitaz. Stor. Pat. per l'Emilia e la Romagna, Y. 

V. H. GansnArTH. £ New Charter of Henry II -o Battle Abbey. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

A. Lanporar., Untersuchungen zu den Paulinenkommentaren des. 12.: Jahrhunderts. 
Rech. Théol, Anc et Méd., Oct. 

ANDRÉ WirMaRT. Le Recueil des Pensées du B. Guigue. Etudes Philos. Méd., XXII. 

Heric Weisweicer. Das Schrifttum der Schule Anselms von Laon und Wilhelm von 
Champeaux in Deutschen Bibliotheken. Beitr. Gesch. Philos. und Theol. des Mittel., 
XXXIII, nos. 1-2 

Hermann Kanrorowiez. A Medieval Grammarian on the Sources of the Law. Tijdschr. 
Rechtsgeschied., XV, no. 1. 

FERDINANDO Bernini. I] parentado e l'ambiente familiare del cronista Frate Salimbene da 
Parma secondo nwovi documenti. Arch, Francis. Hist., July. 

F. M. HzNQUINET. Notes additionelles sur les écrits de Guerric de Saint-Quentin, Rech. 
T héol. Anc. et M#d., Oct. 

H. WzriswxiLER. Théologiens de l'entourage d'Hugues de Saint-Cher. I5:d. 

Gumo ZaccAGNINI, Francesco Pipino traduttore del "Milone" cronista e viaggiatore in 
oriente nel secolo XIV. Atti e Mem., Roy. Deputaz. di Stor. Pat. per l'Emilia e la 
Romagna, I. 

NoEL Diper. Le croit de Liget dans la coutume de Hainaut. Rev, Hist. Droit Fr. et 

£r., Sept. 

MARTIN GRASMANN. Mittelalterliche Deutung und Umbildung der aristotelischen Lehre 
vom Nog Ilowtwóg nach einer Zusammenstellung im Cod. B III 22 der Univer- 
sititsbibliothek Basel. Siz. Bay. Akad. Wissen., 1936, no. 4. 

G. Mortar. Contribution à l'histoire de l'administration judiciaire de l'église romaine au 
XIV? siècle, Rev. Hist. Ecclés., Oct. 

GronGE Lee Haskras, A Draft of the Statute of York. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

GazrANO BarLanpiar Alcune lettere dei Manfredi ai Gonzaga. Atti e Mem., Roy. 
Deputaz. di Stor. Pat. per l'Emilia e la Romagna, I. 
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E. VANSTEENBERGHE. Un traité inconnu de Gersan “Sur la doctrine de Raymond Lulle”. 


S 


Rev. Sci. Relig., Oct. 


. Penper. A Tract on Macmahon’s Prerogatives. Etudes Celt., Nov. 


Fasio Cusin. L'Impero e la successione degli Sforza ai Visconti. Arch. Stor. Lombardo, 


Jan. 1936. 


Gino FRANCESCHINI. Il poeta urbinate Angelo Galli ed i duchi di Milano. Id:d. 
W. J. Wmson. An Alchemical Manuscript by Arnaldus de Bruxella. Osiris, 1I. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
THe Unirep KINGDOM AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
R. L. Schuyler 


Les origines du capitalisme en Angleterre. Par Jean-Yves Le Brancu. (Paris, 


Recueil Sirey, 1935, pp. 95.) Based entirely upon easily accessible printed sources, 
this brief account of the progress of capitalism in England from the late Middle 
Ages to the end of the eighteenth century, with special emphasis upon the 
formative period, 1551-1640, adds little to the work of Lipson, Unwin, Tawney, 
-Nef, and Gray. Unlike many writers on capitalism, M. Le Branchu has the 
courage to define the term. Capitalism is characterized by a roundabout process 
of production involving social and technical division of labor; entrepreneurial 
control over raw materials, production, and sales; and dependence upon a remote 
and uncertain market, thus introducing a speculative element and a risk-bearing 
function. M. Le Branchu denies the validity of the widely accepted thesis that a 
commercial revolution paved the way for and conditioned the industrial revo- 
lution. The growth of commerce and industry was interdependent; but, if 
causality must be conceded to one or the other, industry, he thinks, has the 
stronger case, The repeated efforts of the crown to curb exports of wool needed 
by domestic industry are taken as evidence that commerce actually hindered the 
development of the all-important woolen manufacture. Unfortunately the export 
demand for cloth and the role of commerce in the accumulation of capital to 
finance industrial expansion are neglected. Accepting the doubtful thesis of Max 
Weber, M. Le Branchu ascribes great importance to Protestantism, more indi- 
vidualistic and tolerant of interest than Catholicism, as a promoter of capitalism. 
But it is possible that prohibition of interest, when effective, actually favored 
capitalism by forcing businessmen to trade actively and assume risks. In the 
opinion of the reviewer the greatest weakness of M. Le Branchu's study is his 
failure to mention the most important single factor in the rise of modern 
capitalism in England, namely, the great laz of wages behind prices during the 
price revolution of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. EARL J. HAMILTON. 


Ireland through Tudor Eyes. By Epwaro M. Hinton, (Philadelphia, University 


of Pennsylvania Press, 1935, pp. viii, 111, $2.00.) This book will be useful to 
scholars chiefly as a kind of catalogue of Tudor writers on Irish affairs, with 
some brief biographical memoranda about them and occasional quotations from 
their works. It gives very little space indeed to the great figures like Raleigh 
and Spenser but notices a whole crowd of more obscure writers, some twenty-six 
all told, most of whom were writing about Irish affairs from personal Irish 
experience. The three appendixes furnish some slight material heretofore not 
printed in full upon the life of Barnabe Rych. Conyers Reap, 


Buckingham, 1592-1628. By M. A. Giss. (London, Jonathan Cape, 1935, pp. 334, 


15s.) Prior to the appearance of this book only cne life of the famous royal 
favorite had appeared since 1800, and that was Philip Gibbs’s Romance of 
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George Villiers, the First Duke of Buckingham (1908), which, as the title sug- 
gests, deals with Buckingham largely from the romantic point of view and, 
though there was plenty of romance in the duke’s life, is not adequate for the 
purposes of the professional historian at least. Those who were disappointed in 
Gibbs will also be disappointed in Gibb. Both books have been written from the 
same point of view and with similar objectives. Gibbs sought to present Buck- 
ingham as “the typical adventurer of a time when it was the recognized pro- 
fession to be an adventurer for kings’ favors". Gibb undertakes, without 
attempting to excuse Buckingham's mistakes, "to explain his activities, to show 
that he was not the altogether vicious and irresponsible being some historians 
have represented him and to recreate something of that personality—the 
'Steenie'—who captivated the affections of two succeeding English kings". The 
two books differ, however, in two essential respects. The present one is less 
detailed and considerably shorter than its predecessor and merely quotes occa- 
sionally from some of the letters of Buckingham and his wife which are repzo- 
duced in full in the earlier volume. As a book of reference for the general reader 
or the student pursuing a general course in English history and even an ad- 
vanced course in the Stuart period, the book under review will serve a very 
good purpose. For the scholar, however, a definitive life of Buckingham has yet 
to be written. E. M. VIOLETTE. 


4 Catalogue of English Newspapers and Pertodicals in the Bodleian Library, 1622- 
1600. By R. T. Mirronp and D. M. SurHERLAND. [Proceedings and Papers of the 
Oxford Bibliographical Society.] (Oxford, the Society, 1936, 25s.) The Bodleian 
Library contains a collection of English newspapers and periodicals that is 
surpassed in importance only by that of the British Museum, being especially 
rich for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This elaborate catalogue will 
bz of great assistance to students of English history and literature. 


Négociations de M. le comte d'Avaux en Irlande, 1689-90. With an Introduction 
by James Hocaw. [The Irish Manuscripts Commission.] (Dublin, Stationery 
Office, 1934, pp. 13, 756, 15s.) This volume is a reprint, by useful photographic 
process, of one which appeared in a very limited edition about the year 1845. 
The earlier edition was used by Ranke, whc, however, preferred the originals in 
the French archives (History of England, Oxford, 1875, IV, 535). It was also 
employed bv Macaulay and by later writers. The materials here set forth extend 
from February 11, 1689, to April 12, 1690, and contain the detailed observations 
of a skilled French diplomat. They constitute a source of first-rate quality. It is 
in some measure to be regretted that the text was not collated with the originals 
at the Quai d’Orsay. Had this been done, doubts as to the verbal accuracy of the 
dispatch as quoted by Macaulay in support af his charge that D’Avaux advocated 
a wholesale massacre of Irish Protestants would be set at rest. As it is, we are 
left to note that the text cited by the Whig historian fails to agree with that 
given in this volume (cf. Macaulay, History of England, London, 1914, IV, 1682, 
and Négociations, p. 372). Collation would likewise have eliminated doubts as 
to minor points of dating (Ranke, IV, 540 gives the date of June 3, 1689, to the 
dispatch which is dated June's, 1689, in the Négociations). Some comparison of 
the printed text and the originals was, however, made, since the Irish Manu- 
scripts Commission note that their text exhibits only "the largest and most 
valuable part" of D'Avaux's correspondence. They promise a supplement to 
remedy this defect, together with an index which will render the present volume 
and the projected supplement much easier to use. Rosert H. GEORGE. 
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John Wesley and Modern Religion. By Umpurey Lex. (Nashville, Cokesbury 
Press, 1936, pp. xiii, 354, $2.50.) Among all the biographies of John Wesley and 
the numerous special studies which have been made of the various phases of 
his life and work, none have treated adequztely his theology and religion. It has 
been taken for granted that he was primarily an organizer, and his life has been 
appraised almost exclusively from that angle. The present volume attempts to 
make up for this lack, and we have here presented a thoroughgoing study, based 
entirely on the sources, of his religion and theology. The author's purpose in 
making his study was to answer the question, "Does Wesley have anything to 
offer us in meeting the religious perplexities of our owr. time?" The eighteenth 
century presented many of the same religious and theological problems which 
we face today. Deism and the eighteenth century revolutionary philosophy had 
well-nigh bowed God out of all participation or concern in the affairs of men, 
as the new humanism has done in our ovn time. Wesley gave large place to 
emotion in religion and furnished an emotional basis for good deeds, yet he had 
no intention of reducing religion merely tc emotion. He was fully aware of the 
many evils in the world, but he believed that by the grace of God, plus discipline 
and education, these could be overcome. And the author holds that this formula 
may well be applied to the evils and wrongs of our own time. This book is not 
a biography, but it may well be read to supplement some of the excellent single- 
volume lives of Wesley which have appezred in recent years, such as Arnold 
Lunn's (1929) and C. E. Vulliamy's (1932). WiLLIAM W. SWEET. 


The Political Influence of Queen Victoria, 1861-1901. By FRANK Harboe. (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1935, pp. 258, $3.50.) The study of British mon- 
archy is at present of particular interest, and Mr. Hardie’s contribution is de- 
cidedly useful, He begins with the death of the prince consort, maintaining (a 
shade too positively, perhaps) that the queen’s personal influence did not prop- 
erly come into play until after that event. Laboring especially to show how far 
she managed to affect the composition and the decisions of her ministries, he 
succeeds in correcting both Lytton Strachey and Bagehot, not to mention Mr. 
Lowell The materials on which the work is based—the Letters of Queen 
Victoria and a creditable range of books and articles—are quite well known. 
There is no ground for criticism here; but in some respects the monograph is 
vulnerable. There are strange lapses here and there, such as the acceptance of 
the old story of the war scare of 1875—an acceptance for which Lee's Edward 
VII is cited as final authority! And, while such instances are fortunately rare, 
one finds whole sections to which more planning, more compression, and more 
reflection might have been applied. But the main criticism arises from the fact 
that the author did not, perhaps could not, give sufficient reading and sufficient 
space to parts of his subject. Especially in the chapter on foreign affairs there is 
many an episode concerning which we learn only Victoria's views and the out- 
come, As to how her influence was brought to bear, and in how far it was 
effectual, we can only speculate. But future pictures of Victoria, fighting a 
stubborn, by no means strictly constitutional and by no means wholly unsuc- 
cessful "rearguard action" in behalf of conservatism, should all owe something 
to this book. Hersert C. F. BELL. 


ARTICLES 


ANDRÉ Maunors. L’Angleterre au XIX? sitcle [zont.]. Rev. France, Jan. x. 
A. F, Potrarp. The Reformation Parliament as a Matrimorial Agency and its National 
Effects. . History, Dec. 
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Bran Maczr. The First Parliament of Queen Elizabeth. Dublin Rev., Jan. i 

. ARTHUR Lyon Cross, ate Mythical Billions of Sir Francis Drake. Michigan Alumnus, 
Winter. 

Gorpon KEITH CHALMERS, Sir Thomas Browne, True Scientist. Osiris, II. 

J. WaLKER. Dissent and Republicanism after the Restoration. Baptist Quar., Jan. 

CHARLES F. MULLETT. The Legal Position of English Protestant Dissenters, 1689-1767. 
Virginia Law Rev., Feb. 

Id. Lord Mansfield and English Dissenters. Mis. ssourt Law Rev., Jan. 

SrEBRELTON H. NUvLLe. The Duke of Newcastle and the Election of 1727. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Mar. 

W. L. Burn. The General Election of 1761 at Ayr. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

James Lowry Crrrromp. Further Letters of the Johnson Circle. Bull. John Rylands Lib., 
July. 

J. F. C. Furrer. The Duke of Wellington. Injaniry Jour., Nov. 

Gavin B. Henperson. The Influence of the Crown, 1854-1856. Juridical Rev., Dec. 

Id. 'The Two Interpretations of the Four Points, December, 1854. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Kari LirzENsERG. William Morris and the Reviews. Rev. Eng. Stud., Oct. 

Oswyn A. R. Murray. The Admiralty. Mariner's Mirror, Jan. 

DERWENT WnuriTTLEsEY. British and French Colonial Technique in West Africa. as 
Affairs, Jar. 

H. A. SHannon. A Survey of the Financial Administration of the Union. South African 
jour. Ec., Sept. 


DocuMENTS 
Syivia L. ENaLAND. Some Unpublished Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 


Harotp TEMPERLEY. Documents illustrating the Cession of the Ionian Islands to Greece, 
1848-70, Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 


Harry WaiNE. Memoirs of a Fighting Man during the Indian Mutiny. Army Quar., 
July. 


FRANCE | 
S. B. Clough 


Rochambeau, Father and Son: A Life of the Marechal de Rachanbens and the 
Journal of the Vicomte de Rochambeau. By JeEaN-EpMonD WEELEN. Translated 
by Lawrence Lee, with a Preface by Gilbert Chinard. (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1936, pp. xvii, 285, $3.00.) It is probably trite, as suggested by 
Professor Chinard in his preface to this book, that the work of Rochambeau 
has not been adequately appreciated, but it is not likely that the volume under 
review will do much to remove the injustice. What merit the book has is con- 
fined almost entirely to the second part, in which is published the journal of 
Rochambeau’s son. The first part, the biographical account of the marshal by 
M. Weelen, is an unhappy example of tke unwisdom of trying to subordinate 
history to literary form. Those who delight before all else in a bright and 
dashing style may be entranced, but those who seek the careful evaluations of 
serious history will feel they have been chasing a will o' the wisp whose sprightly 
leaps and bounds so bemuddle the vision that the general pattern of the story, 
if any, is nearly incomprehensible. The journal of Rochambeau’s son, the 
Vicomte ce Rochambeau, has some sober historical merit, although it adds little 
that is new. Its chief value lies in its illustration of the way things in America, 
from the character of individuals to tke general condition of the country, 
appeared to French eyes. Although quite capable of error, the Vicomte was an 
observer cf some ability, and his journal adds a little to a true perspective of 
the war. ‘Troyer S. ANDERSON. 
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Robespierre. By G. J. Renter. [Appleton Biographies] (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936, pp. 176, $1.50.) The author of The English: Are They 
Human? has turned his gifts for the observation and understanding of human 
beings to Robespierre and has produced a delightful essay which, though emi- 
nently readable, still deserves the current word-of-all-praise in the historical 
profession: it is "sound". Dr. Renier, though be seems to have abandoned aca- 
demic scholarship for free-lance writing, is after all a Ph.D. in history. He 
makes here no pretense to research, but he has obviously a good critical acquain- 
tance with writing on Robespierre and on the Revolution. A Dutchman equally 
familiar with French and with English civilization, a liberal not obsessed with 
the haunting alternatives of fascism and communism, he approaches the study 
of Robespierre with no nationalistic, no party, no dialectical cause to serve. One 
may detect in him a certain bias in favor of common sense, moderation, good 
writing, and against the more titanic of our modern assaults on heaven. The 
Robespierre who finally emerges from his pages is not the Robespierre of Aulard 
or of Mathiez; he is closer to the Robespierre of Mr, Belloc or of Dr. Rohden. 
But Dr. Renier's Robespierre has a touch of pathetic futility not elsewhere so 
well brought out. Mr. Belloc more than hal: believes in the power of the Word 
—even of the mistaken Word; and Dr. Rohden’s iife of Robespierre was the 
tragedy of the idéologue, and even the idealist, in politics. Dr. Renier is more 
concerned with the man and with the comédie humaine. Robespierre, he con- 
cludes, was not a dictator, not a man of action. “His intelligence, penetrating 
and limited, was that of a contemplative, his outlook that of a history don who 
has dabbled in philosophy. . . . Not his principles, but the fact that he was too 
certain of them, brought him into the arena." CRANE BRINTON. 


Le Général Malet, conspirateur. By Lours Garros. (Paris, Plon, 1936, pp. 306, 
15 fr.) This is a popular study of the ill-fated plot of General Malet against 
Napoleon in 31812. Malet hoped to seize power by spreading false news of 
Napoleon’s death. 


Madame Tallien, royaliste et révolutionnaire. By the PRINCESSE pE CHIMAY. 
(Paris, Plon, 1936, pp. 310, 18 fr.) The story of Madame Tallien’s versatility in 
winning the affections of leaders of the various political regimes which succeeded 
each other from 1789 to 1830 is recounted again in a sympathetic fashion. 
“Notre Dame de Thermidor”, as she was called, had a record for change almost 
equal to Talleyrand’s. 


Paris, 1870-1935. By Juces Berraur. Translated into English by R. Millar. Edited 
and brought down to include the events of 1933-5 by John Bell. (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, pp. xv, 295, $3.50.) This book, as its 
author states in the preface, is not a history but an attempt to reproduce what 
he calls the “social climates” of the last half century in Paris. It is a description 
of the people of the Third Republic, their activities, their passions, their ideas 
and sensations. Although it is not history, the book may be of interest to students 
of France. Few Americans, even of those who deal with French contemporary 
history, are fully conscious of the currents and crosscurrents of French life and 
opinions. In Paris gossip never dies. The “inside stories” of men and events are 
whispered about for years and, though rarely made public, influence opinion and 
action. It is this kind of information which Monsieur Bertaut hands on to us, 
and most of his stories will be familiar to those who know their Paris. But as 
social history his book must be taken with great caution. A large part of what 
M. Bertaut tells us is unproved and even dubious. The book also suffers from a 
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few minor faults in an otherwise agreeable translation. Yet so little exists in 
English on contemporary France that this volume may be welcomed. 
CHARLOTTE T. Murer. 
ARTICLES 

Roserr Laroucuse. Le mouvement des prix en Dauphiné sous l'ancien régime. An Univ. 
Grenoble, 1934, nos. 1, 2, 3. 

VALENTINE ''oMsox. Napoléon et l'Amérique. Franco-dm, Rev., Winter. 

ALLEN J. BaxrHoLD. French Journalists in the United States, 1780-1800. Ibid. 

COMTE DE Neursourc. Projet d'une enquête sur la noblesse francaise. dv. Hist. Ec. et 
Soc., May. 

EaARL J. Hamivron. Prices and Wages at Paris under John Law’s System. Quar. Jour. 
Ec., Nov. 

P. Sainte Crame DeviLLE. La commune de l'An II: La commune hébertiste [cont.]. 
Rev. Ques. Hist., Nov. : 

Prerre Benorr. Les tissages de l'arrondissement de Saint-Dié de la fin du XVIIIe siècle 
au milieu du XIX? siècle, An. Est. 1936, no. 3. 


ALEXANDRE ZEVAES. Le mouvement social sous la Restauration et la Monarchie de juillet. 
Rév. 1848 et Rév. XIXe Siècle, Sept. 

Josepx J. SPENGLER. French Population Theory since 1800 [cont.]. Jour. Pol. Ec., Oct. 

P. M. Bownors. Les difficultés du ravitaillement parisien. Rev. Hist, Mod., Sept. 

A. Layusan. Les documents diplomatiques francais. IP:d. 

GABRIEL LE Bras. Notes de statistique et d'histoire religieuse. Rev. Hist, Église Fr., Oct. 

DaNiEL Morner. La véritable histoire de la littérature francaise. An. Univ. Paris, Nov. 

E. J. Prarr. La derrière étape sur la route de la Grande Guerre, 1913. Rev. Hist., Sept. 


DOCUMENTS 

Preare Jourpa. La bibliothèque d'un juge à Narboane au début du XVI? siècle, Humanisme 

et Renaissance, 1936, no. 4. 
Frank MoNAGHAN. Citizen Moultrie to Citizen Genét. Franco-Am. Rev., Winter. 
Bervard FAY. Une colonie rhénane en Nouvelle-Angleterre au XVIIIe siècle. Ibid. 
"X". Le traité franco-syrien [1936], avec documents diplomatiques. Aste Fr., Nov. 
ALFRED CuasAUD. La Marseillaise, chant patriotique girondin, An. Hist. Rév. Fr., 1936, 

no. S. 

THE NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 
A, ]. Barnouw 


Histoire des Pays-Bas du XVIe siècle à nos jours. Par H. A. ENNo VAN GELDER. 
(Paris, Armand Colin, 1936, pp. 194, 10 fr. 50.) This excellent little volume 
shows succinctly and clearly how the present-day kingdom of the Netherlands 
developed out of the seven Dutch provinces which revolted in the sixteenth 
century against the king of Spain. Dr. Wan Gelder does not devote undue 
attention to political history. The expansion of commerce in the late sixteenth 
century, the rise of new industries in the seventeenth, the settlement of colonies, 
the social and economic condition of the people, church and religion as molders 
of society, Holland’s contribution to science, art, and letters are all discussed 
with sober restraint, without any trace of chauvinistic pride. 


ARTICLES 
MaunicE ÁnNoULD. L'Empereur Maximilien songea-t-il à ériger les Pays Bas en royaume? 
Rev. Untv. Bruxelles, XLI, no. 3. 
PRESERVED SMITH. Erasmus, Enemy of Pedantry. dm. Scholar, Winter. 
ALBERT Hyma. Erasmus of Rotterdam, 1469-1535. Michigan Alumnus, Winter. 
A. VLOEMANS, Erasmus’ Jeugd en Leerjaren. Erasmus, IV, no. 1. 
Id. Erasmus’ Weg naar den Roem. Ibid., no. 2. 
Id, Erasmus en de Machten van Zijn Tijd. Ibid.. no. 3. . 
Id. Erasmus en het Katholicisme, Ibid., no. 4. 
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Id. Erasmus en de Hervorming. Ibid., no. 5. 

B. H. D. HERMEsponr. Erasmus en de juristen van zijn tijd. Tzjdsch. Rechtsgesch., XV, 
no. I. 

P. MiNbpERAA. Macchiavelli en Erasmus. Kouter, I, no. 7. 

A. C. J. DE VRANKRIJKER, Het Beroep op de Blyde Incomste en andere privileges in 
Brabant tegen de Inquisitie en de nieuwe Bisdommen in de XVI eeuw. Hist. Tydsch., 
XV, no. 2. 

Francis J. Bowman. Dutch Diplomacy and the Baltic Grain Trade, 1600-1660. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Leo Foucné. The Origins and Early History of the Dutch East India Company, 1602- 
1652. South African Jour. Ec., Dec. 

W, E. van DAM van IsseELT. Vorst Johan Maurits van. Nassau en Zijn Cavalerie-Generaal 
in Friesland, Markies de Montpouillan (Mei tot Augustus 1673). Navorscher, LXXXV, 
nos. 7-10. 

F. W. SrAPEL. Cornelis Janszoon Speelman. Bijdr. Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indie, XCIV, nos. 1-2. 

C. WzssELs. De Theatijnen op Borneo en Sumatra, 1688-1764. Hist. Tijdsch., XV, no. 3. 

M. Sasse. Uit den Taalstrijd in Zuid-Nederland tusschen 1815-1830 [cont]. Konink- 
lijke Vlaamsche Acad. Taal-en Letterkunde, Jan. 

K. F. H. pe Kroon. De scheiding tusschen Noord en Zuid. Navorscher, LXXXV, nos. 5-6. 

H. Mosmans. De Oost-Indische Missie in 1846-1847. Hist. Tijdsch., XV, no. 2. 

H. J. BnokekvELDTr. Economische Crisisvoorzsiehing in Nederlandsch-Indié. Economist, 
Dec. 

DOCUMENTS 


Giovanni Maria Bertini, ed. Due documenti erasmiani. Convivium, Jan. 


GERMANY, Austria, HUNGARY, SWITZERLAND 
E. N. Anderson 


Übersicht über die Bestände des Geheimen Staatsarchivs zu Berlin-Dahlem. Part 2. 
By Hernrich Orro MEISNER and GrgonG Winter. [Mitteilungen der Preussischen 
Archivverwaltung, Heft 25.] (Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1935, pp. 272.) Anyone who 
has had occasion to consult the Prussian State Archives will have felt keenly 
the complete absence of any printed catalogue of the materials which these 
archives contain. With Heft 24 of the Mitteilungen, Prussian archivists have 
begun the publication of such a comprehensive catalogue. It is to be com- 
pleted in another volume. It is needless to add that henceforth this general 
catalogue will be indispensable to anyone who consults the Prussian archives. 
Its value is enhanced by the constant reference to documents already printed and 
to important bibliographical helps. W. L. Dorn. 


The Reign of Charles V, 1516-1558. By W. L. McErwzz. (New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1936, pp. ix, 253, $2.50.) The author states the purpose and scope of 
this well-written little book in the first pzragzaph of the preface. "It does not 
claim to be a work of original research. . . . Equally it does not attempt the 
picturesque biography which is so much :n fashion. It is rather an attempt to 
present, very shortly, the main problems and events of the life and reign of 
Charles V." Further on he admits his indebtedness to E. Armstrong’s biography 
of Charles, to Bishop Stubbs's Lectures, and to Professor Pollard's chapters in 
the Cambridge Modern History "for almost all my facts and for most of my con- 
clusions". A closer examination shows thzt the author has not depended quite 
so exclusively as he has suggested on these authorities, but the other works on 
which he has drawn are equally well-known standard histories. It is perhaps 
ungracious to take Mr. McElwee's modest estimate of his book at its face value, 
but after so disarming a statement it would be more ungracious to criticize it 
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for not being more than its author intended it to be. It deals almost entirely 
with the political history of Europe as a whole and of the various states that 
made up the scattered Habsburg Empire. His conclusions as to the results of 
the emperor's reign are sound, though scarcely novel. The value of the work lies 
in its balanced emphasis and organization, its brevity and its clarity. 

WALLACE K. FERGUSON. 


From Bismarck to Hitler: The Background of Modern German Nationalism. By 
Louis L. Snyper. (Williamsport, Bayard Press, 1935, pp. xiv, 164, $3.00.) Under 
two general topics, “The Apostles” and “The Forces”, Dr. Snyder assembles the 
results of his extensive reading in this ambitious survey of German nationalism. 
The omission of Paul de Lagarde and the comparative neglect of Gobineau and 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain are surprising since the author undertakes, 
among other things, to trace the origins of present-day “integral” and racial 
nationalism, but the chapters on Stoecker, Richard Wagner, and Bernhardi, 
based upon their publications, contain information that is not easily accessible 
elsewhere. From secondary accounts is drawn most of the material for the 
discussion of general causes. Most useful are the summary of "The Rise of 
Nationalistic Societies" and of the “Nationalistic Aspects of German Anti- 
Semitism". In general, however, the book is disappointing. It contains more than 
the usual typographical errors, ‘some exceedingly slovenly writing, and not a 
few questionable conclusions. What, for example, is to be made of the following 
sentence? "In their own case the Hohenzcllern family was the benefit of their 
attention.” Like other students of nationalism, the author usually assumes with- 
out serious proof that the theories with which he is concerned exerted a wide 
influence upon public opinion. It would be interesting to know how generally 
Wagner's writings were read. Was Nietzsche's Superman in fact "the siren song 
which captivated the sentimental German mentality"? An acquaintance with the 
contemporary newspapers would probably have saved the author from repeating 
the commen error that Bismarck throttled the press "completely". Nor is it 
accurate to say that the Navy Law of 1909 “was intended to give Germany a 
navy second to none". There is a bibliography, grouped under the chapter 
headings, but no index. E. MALCOLM CARROLL. 


Under the Swastika. By Joun B. Hott. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936. pp. 261, $2.50.) This small volume grew out of the author's per- 
sonal experience in Germany from 1931 to 1935. It describes the Nazi ideals and 
accomplishments in all lines. The author writes with the simplicity of one who 
has discussed the subjects with many natives of all classes and who has en- 
deavored to understand the Nazis and their actions. He impresses the reader 
with his sincere effort to observe coolly, to set forth all sides of the issues, and 
to draw sane conclusions. He remains critical at all times; he praises some 
aspects of the Nazi regime; he condemns others; and at the- end he avoids 
cocksure prophecy. The book is not profound and need not be read by those 
acquainted with works like Fritz Ermarth’s excellent volume. It is interesting 
mainly as eviderce of what an intelligen: foreign eyewitness thought of this 
astounding piece of history. * 


Hitlers First Foes: A Study in Religion and Politics. By Jonn Brown Mason. 
(Minneapolis, Burgess Publishing Company, 1936, pp. v, 118, $1.75, mimeo- 
printed.) Mr. Mason’s work offers a straightforward account of “the relationship 
of the Roman Catholic Church to the rising Nazi movement and later to the 
Hitler state”. It is based upon the use of "over 3000 issues of Catholic and Nazi 
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daily newspapers and hundreds of numbers of Austrian Catholic periodicals" 
(foreword). The author's conclusions are about the same as Mr. Holt’s. He 
anticipates an accentuation of the conflict and the uitimate victory of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The most interesting feature of his study is the analysis of the 
differences in attitude toward the Nazis among the Catholics themselves. The 
book is rather dull and at times verbose, but it is solidly buttressed with facts in 
both the text and the appendix, and it goes behind the details o£ the conflict to 
expose clearly the philosophic-religious issue. 


ARTICLES 


Gaston Dopu. Les Allemands et nous aux XV? et XVIe siècles. Rev. Etudes Hist., July. 

M. ScHÜrEn. Luthers Gottesbegriff nach seiner Schrift De Servo Arbitrio. Zettsch. f. 
Kirchengesch., Autumn. 

Hago Horzorn. The Social Basis of the German Reformation. Church Hist., Dec. 

Kurt Umre. Der Bauer in der Publizistik der Reformation bis zum Ausgang des 
Bauernkrieges [cont.]. drech. f. Reformationsgesch., Nov. 

Harry GERBER. Die Kriegsrechungen des Schmalka!dischen Bundes über den Krieg im 
Oberland des Jahres 1546 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Orro LauccUTH. Eberlin von Günzberg. Ibid. 

Orro CLEMEN. Zur Geschichte dreier Dekane des Kollegiatstifts St. Petri zu Bautzen im 
16. Jahrhundert. Ibid. . 

EMILE Rrvomz, Participation des Genevois à la prise du Fort de l'Écluse et du Chateau de 
Chillon, 1536. Bull. Soc. Hist. et Arch. de Genève, VÍ, no. 2. 

S. SrELLING-MicHAUD. Deux aspects du rôle financier de Genève pendant la Guerre de 
succession d'Espagne. Ibid. 

ALFRED Herr. Zur Geschichte des Egerer Gymnasiums, 1628-1773. Mitteil, Vereins f. 
Gesch. Deutschen in Bóhmen, Oct. 

G. Baron von PoriNTz. George P. Phillips, ein grossdeutscher Konservativer in der 
Paulskirche. Hist. Zeitsch., CLV, no. 1. 

R. AnaM. Wesen und Grenzen der organischen Geschichtsauffassung beim Joh. Gottfried 
Herder. Ibid. 

FRIEDRICH BÜrLow. Gustav Ruhland als Nationalékonom. Welzwirtschaftlichesarchiv, Jan. 

Heinz Horn. Die Geschichtsphilosophie Ernst von Lasaulx', Zeitsch. f. Deutsche Kultur- 
philos., Dec. 

HERMANN GLOCKNER. Heinrich Rickert: Betrachtungen zum Tode des Philosophen. Ibid. 

Marko Danaiitow. Bismarck und die Befreiung Bulgariens. Berl. Monatsh., Dec. 

ALFRED VON WEGERER, Kriegswille und Kriegsausbruch, 1914. Ibid. 

Grorc Worrr. Lebenserwartung und Sterblichkeit im Deutschen Reich vor und nach 
dem Kriege. Jahrb. f. Nationalók. und Statis., Jan. 

J. A. WirpER. The Danzig Problem from Within. Slav. end East Europ. Rev., Jan. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. Germany and Russia. Contemp, Rev., Dec. 

C. F. Merve. Germany and the Balkans. Nineteenth Cent., Dec. 

GABRIEL Loutrs-JaRAY. Le probleme de l'Europe centrale et les accords de l'Allemagne 
avec l'Italie et l'Autriche. Rev. Pol. et Parl., Nov. 

RICHARD THURNWALD. Die Kolonialfrage. Jahrb. f. Nationalók. und Statis., Jan. 

HyauMar ScumacHT. Germany's Colonial Demands. For, Affairs, Jan. 

Lupwic Brrrner. Graf Friedrich Szápáry. Berl. Monatsh., Dec. 

OBSERVATOR. Quelques ouvrages recents sur l'Evrope centrale [bibliographical article on 
the Anschluss question, etc.]. Mozde Slave, Nov. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Mezare 
Michelangelo the Man. By Donatp Lord Finlayson. (New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1936, pp. x, 356, $3.50.) This biography, intended as a 
popular interpretation of one of the most forceful personalities of the Renais- 
sance, leaves the reader without any impression of either force or personality. 


Armas aa T 
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Mr. Finlayson states in his preface that he means to approach the great figure 
fundamentally as a man, but it is precisely as a man in his environment that 
Mr. Finlayson fails to show us the great artist. The analysis of Italian social 
conditions is very inadequate, and Michelangelo's reactions to the forces around 
him are, when given, not convincing. It is not easy to see, for example, how the 
statement that Michelangelo revered Savonarola not as a reformer but as an 
artist can be reconciled with the testimony of contemporaries as to the deeply 
religious nature of Michelangelo and the spiritual influence exerted by Savona- 
rola. Similarly ignored are the intellectual influences of the Renaissance with 
which Michelangelo came into contact at the court of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
We are given no insight into the thought af these brilliant men, whose externals 
Mr. Finlayson describes so well. Again, the political events of the sixteenth 
century are sketched without any clear grasp of their significance or their 1m- 
plications for Michelangelo. Mr. Finlayson, however, is most successful in his 
account of Michelangelo's friendships in Rome. Here he shows considerable 
penetration into the ardent, idealistic, and lonely nature of the great artist. Yet 
if one hunts knowledge of Michelangelo the man, any of the previous biogra- 
phies, even the short and rhetorical account of Romain Rolland, will give a 
clearer impression of this titan of the Renaissance. PALMER A. THROOP. 


ARTICLES 


DELIO CawTIMORI. Atteggiamenti della vita custurale italiana nel secolo XVI di fronte 
alla riforma, Riv. Stor. Ital., Sept. 

ALrDNsO SAuTTO. Ercole II d'Este e Renata di Francia. Rass, Nazionale, Oct. 

CanLo VorPATi. Paclo Giovio e Napoli. N. Riv. Stor., Sept. 

Gionci0 CANDELORO. Paolo Paruta [cont.]. Riv. Stor. Ital., Sept. 

T. R. CASTIGLIONE. Les Italiens au service de Genève à la fin du XVI? et au début du 
XVII? siècle. Bull Soc. Hist. et Arch. de Genève, VI, no. 2. 

Come Paolo Sarpi non fu vescovo di Nona. Creidlta Cattolica, Nov. 7. 

ANTONIO PANELLA. Una lega italiana durante ja guerra dei trent'anni, Arch. Stor. Ital., 
1936, no. 3. 

RowoLo Quazz4. I] pronunciamento antifrancese di Tommaso di Savoia-Carignano. 
Convivium, Sept. 

Francesco ErcorLE. Le aspirazioni mediterranee dello stato sabaudo e la politica estera 
del primo re di casa Savoia, Vittorio Amedeo II [cont.]. Riv. Stor. Izal., Sept. 

Luict Dar Pane. Lione Pascoli e la vita ecoromica dello stato pontificio nella prima 
metà del settecento. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Oct. 

Fausro NicortiNr Vico e la genesi della Prima Scienza Nuova. N. Antol., Nov. 1. 

GrorcE F.-H. BEnkELxEY. The Mental Development of Italian Nationality, 1815-1848. 
Nineteenth Cent., Jan. 

Ersitio MicHEr. La raccolta storica Brancadori dell' archivio vaticano. Rass. Stor. 
Risorgimento, Oct. 

Arturo CopiGNoLA. Carlo Alberto in attesa de? trono [cont.]. Civiltà Mod., July. 

Lzoeorpo SANDRI. La organizzazione difensiva del litorale fra Civitavecchia e Orbetello 
ed una relazione di monsignor Felice Peraldi del 1834. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Oct. 

Virroric MocCAGATTA. Brevi note su Guglielmo Pepe e la guerra del 1848. Ibid., Nov. 

GIANLUIGI Barni. Opuscoli del 1848 e 1849. Arch. Stor. Lombardo, June, 

AroLro CorLowz20. Gli albori del regno di Victorio Emanuele II secondo nuovi docu- 
menti [cont.]. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Nov. 

ALESSANDRO Luzio. La fuga di Felice Orsini dalle carceri di Mantova. N. Antol., Jan. 1. 

Gumo Sonnino. Un fallito tentativo rivoluzionario in Toscana nel 1855. Rass. Stor. 
Risorgimento, Oct. 

Luci Susani. Gli italiani alla Cernaia, 16 agosto 1855. Rass. Ital., Aug. 

Franco VaLsECCHI. Toscana ed Austria nel 1359 nei documenti diplomatici austriaci. 
Arch. Stor. Ital., 1936, no. 3. 
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Nexto ResseLLL Giuseppe Montanelli e il problema toscano nel 1859. Ibid., no. 4. 

RAFFAELE CocNETTI pe MamTus. Luigi Torelli, Bettino Ricasoli, Cavour e il '59. Rass. 
Stor, Risorgimento, Oct. 

C. Grove Haines. Italian Irredentism during the Near Eastern Crisis, 1875-78. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Mar. 

CanLo Boscuetti. Vittorio Bóttego, pioniere delle nostra espansione. Rass, Ital., Aug. 

CanL T. ScHMipT, Farm Labor in Fascist Italy. Marxist Quar., Jan. 

H. Arruur STEINER, The Fascist Conception of Law. Colum£ia Law Rev., Dec. 

ld. The Government of Italian East Africa. dm. Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct. 

Carto Conti Rossini. Bibliografia etiopica (1927-giugno 1936). Aevum, Oct. 

Giuseppe De Luca. Discorrendo col Cardinal Gasparri, 1930. N. Antol., Nov. 16. 

Luwi Srurzo. Rome and Anti-Rome. Dublin Rev., Jan. 


DocuMENTS 


GiovaNNI M. Montano, ed. Un profeta francescanc dell impero italiano d'Etiopia, P. 
Francesco da Rivarolo O. F. M. (secondo documenti inediti). Aevum, Oct. 

ANDREA LEONE, ed. Per l'avvento di Vittorio Emanuele 1 al trono sardo. Rass. Stor. 
Risorgimento, Nov. 


G. Moncuri, ed. Murat à Naples: Lettres inédites. Rev. Études Napoléoniennes, Oct. 

ANGELO Orrouini, ed. Per Ponorabilita di Giuseppe Montani: Da documenti inediti. 
Arch. Stor. Lombardo, June. e 

Kosa Maria BORSARELLI, ed. Nuovi document intorno alla rinascita del consiglio di 
stato nel 1831. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Oct. 

Franco Scuiirzer, ed. I] principe di Canosa ed il processo per l'assassinio di F. Giampie- 
tri. Ibid., Nov. 

Gumo Busrico, ed. Una testimonianza sui moti ‘ella Savoia del 1834. Ibid., Nov. 

RAFFAELE CIAMPINI, ed. Niccolò Tommaseo: Diario del primo esilio, 1838-1839. N. 
Antol,, Dec. 16. 

Everina RiNALDI, ed. Maurizio Quadrio nelle lettere ad Elena Casati. Rass. Stor. 
Risorgimento, Nov. 

Srerano [acini and Luci Ernaupi, eds. Un rapporto segreto di Stefano Iacini al conte di 
Cavour sul monte lombardo-veneto. Riv. Stor. Ec., Sept. 

Giuseppe Lett, ed. L'evoluzione di G. Montanelli dal federalismo all’unitarismo: 
Secondo alcune sue lettere inedite. N. Riv. Stor, Sept. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
L. M. Larson 


Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie. By Ruvorr FAureus. (Scockholm, Hugo Geber, 
1936, pp. 324, kr. 10.) Magnus de la Gardie, chancellor of Sweden and leader in 
the regency during the minority of Charles XI, has usually not fared well at the 
hands of Swedish historians. It is therefore :nteresting to note that he has finally 
found a sympathetic biographer. Though Fáhrzus does not completely rehabili- 
tate the statesmen of the regency, he has much to say in their favor. 


Drottning Christina och Monaldesco. By Curr WemweLL. (Stockholm, 1936, pp. 
167, kr. 6.50.) In this study the author has undertaken to find a solution of the 
old problem of the guilt of Monaldesco, a high official in the court of Queen 
Christina, whom that erratic lady caused to be executed at Fontainebleau on 
November ro, 1657. Weibull believes that he has discovered, largely through the 
study of materials hitherto not generally known, that the victim- was executed 
as a traitor. Christina seems to have been plotting with Cardinal Mazarin an 
attack on Naples, and at a critical moment their machinations were revealed by 
the grand equerry to interested authorities. The queen believed that she still 
possessed sovereign rights in the old Swedish sense and ordered the execution 
with a good conscience. 
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Arbeiderreisning. By Hatvoan Konr and Hatvarp Mantuey Lance. Volume Il. 
Verdenshrig og revolution. (Oslo, Norsk Forlag, 1936, pp. 243, kr. 9.75.) This 
is the second volume in a series of three which will tell the story of the labor 
policies of socialism in recent years. The present volume deals with the period 
from the outbreak of the World War to approximately 1920 and is the work of 
Halvard Lange. The viewpoint is frankly socialistic, but the author has tried to 
avoid even the appearance of propaganda. Volume III will carry the narrative 
down to 1935. 


ldéer och Män: Staatsvetenskapliga Studier. By Erg Fauuseck. (Stockholm, Nor- 
stedt, 1936, pp. 369, kr. 5.50.) Fahlbeck's volume is a series of sketches of the 
more prominent political thinkers in Sweden at the opening of the nineteenth 
century. While these men are not of first inr portance when considered separately, 
as a group they are highly significant in that out of their writings and speeches a 
series of ideas, conservative, radical, and liberal, were developed which to a 
large extent determined the course of action followed by Swedish statesmanship 
till the close of the century and even into our own time. 


ARTICLES 

ARNE Muntue. Till fórmynderráfstens historia: Nagra källkritiska bidrag. Hist. Tidskr., 
1936, no. 5. i 

INGvAR ANDERSSON. Källstudier till Kalmarkrigets historia. Scandia, 1936, no. 2. 

Aae Frius. Skandinavismens Kulmination: Ministeriet Halls Planer om en nordisk 
Union forud for Udstedelsen af Martskundg¢relsen, 1863. Hist. Tidsskr. (Danish), 
1636, no. 4. 
i Russia 

Avrahm Yarmolinsky i 

ARTICLES 


Hans Scuumann. Der Hetmanstaat, 1654-1764. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, 1, no. 4. 

HeLMuT ÁNTON. Englische Russlandreisende im 18. Jahrhundert. Ibid., no. 2. 

Pmr E. MoseLy. Englisch-russische Flottenrivalität [ca. 1838]. Ibid., no. 4. 

A. A. HacKkeL, De Beteekenis van Italië voor Rusland in de achttiende en negentiende 
eeuw. De Gids, Jan. 

P, Drozpov. K voprosu o razlozhenii krepostnovo khozyaistva v pervoi polovine XIX veka 
[the decay of serf economy in the first half of the 19th c.]. Fstorik Marksist, 1936, no. 5. 

A. A. Pocopin. Imperator Aleksandr II i evo vremya v otzenke serbskavo obshchest- 
vennavo mneniya. Shestidesyatyye gody [Serbian public opinion on Alexander II and 
his times]. Zapiski Russ. Nauchnavo Inst. Belgrade, 1936, no. 13. 

L. M. SuxuortN. K peresmotru voprosa ob oprichnine [the problem of “oprichnina” re- 
vised]. Ibid., nos. 5, 13. 

A. V. SoLov'iov. Novyya raskopki v Grodne i ikh znacheniye dlya russkoi istorii [exca- 
vations at Grodno and their importance for Russian history]. Ibid., no. 13. 

S. G. PusukAREV. Tzeloval’niki v gosudarstvennom khozyaistve Moskovskoi Rusi [financial 
agents in the Moscovite state economy]. [did. 

Jonn N. Hazarp. Soviet Law: An Introduction. Columbia Law Rev., Dec. 


DOCUMENTS 


M. P. ALEKSEYEV, ed. Neizvestnoye opisaniye puteshestviya v Sibir' inostrantza v 17 v. 
[unknown German description of a voyage to Siberia in the 17th c.]. Istoricheskt ArkAiv, 
1936, no. 1. | 

K. Sersina, ed. Neskol’ko novykh dokumentov iz istorii vosstantya S. Razina [new 
documents relating to Razin's rebellion]. Ibid. 

G. Brsrxov, ed. Novyye dannyye o vosstanii Bolotnikova [new data on Bolotnikov's 
uprising]. Ibid. . 
M. VYATKIN, ed, Putevyye zapiski lekarya Sibbersteina [travel notes by Sibberstein, Rus- 

sian army doctor]. Ibid. 
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A. Brze, ed. Zemel'nyye otnosheniya v dorevolyutzionnom Dagestane [agrarian rela- 
tionships in Daghestan before the revolution]. Krasnyi Arkhiv, 1936, no. 6. 

I. SoxoLov, ed. Volneniya rabochikh na Shuliskoi fabrike kuptza Nosova v 1822-1824 
Eg. [labor disturbances at Shuya]. Ibid. 

A. Birze, ed. Volneniya krest'yan belgorodskikh mitropolich'ikh dereven' v 1682 g. [peas- 
ant riots at Belgorod]. Ibid. 

V. LEBEDEV, ed. Iz istorii snoshenii kazakhov s tzarskoi Rossiyei v XVIII v. [Russia and 
the Kazakhs]. Jdid., no. 5. 

I. V. Hessen. V dvukh vekakh: zhiznennyi otchet "two ages: memoirs]. Arkhiv Russ. 
Revolutzii, 1937, no. 22. 

S. Oxun’, ed. Tzarskaya Rossiya i Gavayskiye ostrova [Russia and the Hawaiian Islands]. 
Krasnyi Arkhiv, 1936, no. 5. 


THE FAR EAST 
C. H. Peake 


A Short History of Anglo-Japanese Relations. By Cuozo Muro. (Tokyo, 
Hokuseido Press, 1936, pp. iv, 83, $1.00.) The title of this book is somewhat 
misleading. Either "A Guide to the Study of Anglo-Japanese Relations” or 
“Bibliographical Notes on Anglo-Japanese Relations" would be a much more 
accurate description of the contents. It js valuable for its careful discussion of 
source materials and its several pictures of persons, ships, and documents that 
played important roles in Anglo-Japanese affairs. The author apparently 
thought that his readers would be interested primarily in the European sources 
and believed they would know little and care less about Japanese sources, for 
he deals much more fully with English and Dutch records than he does with 
Japanese. This makes the book a trifle disappointing ta America and European 
scholars who can make use of Japanese records, but they will undoubtedly 
find these all listed and discussed carefully in the author’s large Japanese work 
on the subject. No attempt has been made to treat Anglo-Japanese relations 
since 1867. The author's interest is centered on the years 1600-1623, and wisely 
so in a short book of this type. An interesting glimpse is given of the com- 
plexity of international politics even in the seventeenth century when it is 
pointed out that, although the marriage of King Charles II to a Catholic 
princess of Portugal gave Bombay to England, it destroyed England’s chance 
of re-establishing commercial and diplomztic relations with Japan in 1673, be- 
cause of the great distrust the Japanese had of the Catholic Portuguese and all 
persons in any way connected with them. Rogert KARL REISCHAUER. 


Ku-Kung O-wen Shih-Liao: Ch'ing K'ang-Ch'ien-Chien O-Kuo Lai-Wen Yuan- 
Tang. Edited by Liu Tsr-Juwc and translated by Wane Cur-Hsiane. (Pei- 
ping, National Palace Museum, 1936, pp. 2, 16, 18, 3, 312, $4.00, Chinese cur- 
rency.) This elaborate and well-printed work reproduces twenty-three official 
Russian documents sent to Peking during the years 1670-1757, together with 
their rendition or translation (some of the documents are in Latin) into modern 
Russian and into Chinese. There is a reproduction as well of the original 
Manchu version of ten of the Russian manuscripts. Linguistic scholars will 
find the documents of value in tracing the evolution of the Russian language 
from old Slavonic to modern Russian, historians, in studying Sino-Russian re- 
lations during the century which they cover. 


The Commonwealth of the Philippines. By George A. Malcolm. (New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1936, pp. xviii, 511, $5.00.) This volume is the 
result of many years’ residence in Manila, during which the author rose from 
the status of a government clerk to that cf chief justice of the supreme court. 
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It will be read not for its style, which is mediocre, but for its portrayal of the 
Philippines at the closing period of American government and the opening of 
the ten years’ per-od of the Commonwealth and of the possibilities that confront 
an entirely independent Philippines. The omission of certain extraneous matter 
which 1s to be found in greater detail in other reputable works and a closer 
centering of present economic, political, and administrative factors would 
have made a more compact volume. As it is, an excellent idea is given of the 
new constitution of the Commonwealth, of the personalities at the head of the 
government, and of future possibilities. There is some damning with faint 
praise and at times a too great pulling of punches. The author is always genial 
and never bitter, but he views the future pessimistically and augurs final loss 
of independence because of general Far Eastern conditions. Several missta:e- 
ments and several slips in proofreading occur. One excellent map shows the 
position of the Philippines in the Far East and another the islands with their 
provinces. In general the work is informative and is to be commended. 
James A. ROBERTSON. 


The Flight of an Empress, told by Wu Yung whose Other Name is Yé-Ch'uan. 
Transcribed by Liu K‘un. Translated and Edited by Ipa Prurrr. Introduction 
by Kenneth Scott Latourette. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1936, pp. xxiii, 
222, $2.50.) There is available in a Western language only one other extended 
account by a Chinese of the momentous and stirring events connected with the 
Boxer crisis, namely, the translation made by J. J. L. Duyvendak of The Diary 
of his Excellency Ching-Shan (Leiden, 1924). The present description of the 
flight of the emperor and empress before the advancing allied troops in the 
summer of 1900 gives us the account of a Chinese magistrate, who was in 
charge of the imperial entourage, as told to a group of Chinese more than twenty 
years after the crisis. This detailed account cf his experiences throws a revealing 
light upon the personalities and the factions at the court. Likewise of interest 
and value to the historian is his account of the rise and spread of the Boxer 
movement. How the court came to support this fanatical movement is clearly 
set forth as 5eing in part due to Prince Tuan’s ambition to place his son Ta 
Ah-ko on the throne. However, that which angered the empress dowager and 
finally led her to sepport the Boxers was the strongly worded memorandum sent 
to the Chinese Foreign office by the representatives of the powers demanding the 
evacuation of the fort at Taku (p. xo, 11) as well as the false statement made by 
Prince Tuan that the foreigners were demanding her abdication. One impor- 
tant development in the crisis has never been satisfactorily cleared up in Western 
accounts, namely the extraordinary action of Tz'u Hsi in declaring war on the 
foreigners. Here it appears (pp. 142-146) that the empress dowager's favorite, the 
grand secretazy, Jung Lu, had falsely informed her in a secret memorial that the 
foreigners had already declared war on China. This story seems to be without 
foundation and contradicts Jung Lu's whole antiwar policy. 


Fifth Report on Progress in Manchuria to 1936. (Dairen, South Manchuria Rail- 
wav Company, 1935, pp. vii, 253.) This report like its predecessors is a useful 
reference work. It is divided into three parts, the first dealing topically with 
important subjects, the second part comprising statistical tables, and the third, 
nearly half the book, containing a collection of valuable documentary materials. 


ARTICLES 


Srrce ELissÉEFF. Review of the Showa Jinen no Kokushi Gakkai [the academic world 
of Japanese history during 1935, published in Tokyo, 1936]. Harvard Jour. Asiatic 
Stud., Nov. 
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J. R. Ware and Wene, Tu-cuten. Bibliography of Recent Chinese Studies during 1935, 
1936. Ibid. 

L. Renou. Sylvain Lévi et son œuvre scientifique. four. Astatique, Jan., 1936. 

H. T. Ler. Periodization: Chinese History and World History. Chinese Soc. and Pol. 
Sei. Rev., Jan. 

K. C. Hstao. Anarchism in Chinese Political Thcugh:. T‘ten Hsia Monthly, Oct. 

Liu, Nanmine. Contribution à l'étude de la population chinoise. Publ. Bibliothèque Sino- 
Internat., Genéve, 1935, no. 3. 

G. MoNTELL. Sven Hedin's Archaelogical Colleztions from Khotan. Bull. Museum Far 
Eastern Antiq., 1935, no. 7. 

B. KARLGREN. On the Script of the Chou Dynasty. Ibid., 1936, no. 8. 

S. C. Cu‘en, tr. Sang Hung-Yang, 143-80 B. C.: Economist of the Early Han. Jour. North 
China Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., LXVII. 

PETER A. BoopsERG. Two Notes on the History of the Chinese Frontier. Harvard Jour. 
Asiatic Stud., Nov. 

Yano, Lren-sHenc. Tung-Han ti Hao-tsu [landed nobility of the Eastern Han dynasty, 
25-220 A. D.]. Ch’ing-hua Hstieh-pao, Oct. 

F. S. DnaxE. China's. North-west Passage: The Struggle for the Tarim Basin in the 
Later Han Dynasty. Jour. North China Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., LXVH. 

D. C. Bucuanan. Inari: Its Origin, Development, and Nature. Trans, Asiatic Soc. Japan, 
XII. . . 

Tao, Hst-sHenc. T‘ang-tai Kuan Szu Huo-tai yü Li-hsi Hsien-chih-fa [law governing 
the limitation of interest on official and private loans in the T'ang dynasty]. She-hui 
Ko-hsiieh, Oct. 

Huang, CuÜN-MO. ''ang-tai Tsu-shui Lun [a discussion of the taxation system in the 
T'ang dynasty, 618-907]. Shih Huo, Nov. 

Par, Suou-vi. Tsung Ta-lo-szu Chan-hou Shuo Tao I-szu-lan Chiao chih Tsui-tsao-ti 
Hua-wen Chi-lu [on the battle of Talas, A. D. 75x, ard the earliest Chinese record of 
Islam]. Yä Kung, Aug. 

P. Y. Saexr. Old Problems concerning the Nestorian Monument in China re-examined 
in the Light of Newly Discovered Facts. Jour. North China Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., 
LXVII. 

WERNER EricHHORN. Chou Tun4, ein chinesmches Gelehrtenleben aus dem 11. Jahr- 
hundert. Abhand. f. Kunde Morgenlandes, XXI, no. s. 

Jrrsuzo KuwaAs2ARA. P'u Shou-keng, a Man of the Western Regions who was the Super- 
intendent of the Trading Ships’ Office in Ch'üan-chou towards the End of the Sung 
Dynasty [cont.]. Memoirs Research Depart. Toyo Bunko, 1935, no. 7. 

G. VERNADsKY. Notes on the History of the Uigurs in the Late Middle Ages. Jour. Am. 
Oriental Soc., Dec. 

V. A. Riasanovsxy. The Code of Northern Mongolia: KAalkha Djrom. Chinese Soc. 
and Pol. Set. Rev., Oct. 

T. K, Cuuan. Wei Chung-Hsien. T’ten Hsia Morthly, Nov. 

CHaRLEs E. NoweELL. The Loaisa Expedition and the Owrership of the Moluccas. Pa- 
cific Hist. Rev., Dec, 

J. Ranner. Record of the Kurume Uprising. Aeta Ortentaliz, XIV. 

Sawana, Suó (Hugh Borton, translator). Finzncial Difficulties of the Edo Bakufu. Har- 
vard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Nov. 

J. J. L. Duyvenpax. Early Chinese Studies in Holland. T'oung Pao, XXXII, no. 5. 

Cuu Dyanc. War and Diplomacy over Ili. Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct. 

Wo.roanc Franke. Die staatspolitischen Reformversuche K‘ang Yu-weis und seiner 
Schule. Mitteil. Seminars f. Oriental, Spracaen, XXXVIIL. 

Yao, Hstn-nunc. Lu Hsün: His Life and Works. T'ien Hsia Monthly, Nov. 

KENNETH CoLEGRovE. The Japanese Foreign Office. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Oct. 

CHARLES NELSON SPINKs. Japan's Entrance into the World War. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Hu Sm. The Changing Balance of Forces in the Pacific. For. Affairs, Jan. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


A History oj the American Episcopal Church. By the Reverend WirziaM WILson 
Manross, (New York, Morehouse Publishing Company, 1935, pp. xvi, 404, 
$2.75.) A new history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
was needed, and one may say that Mr. Manross has done a creditable piece of 
work in this volume. The bibliography, while not complete in every detail, 
provides enough material for anyone who might want to begin research studies. 
There is a careful index. One notes at once that a disproportionate amount of 
space^has been given to the church in the colonial period, though there is no 
mention of George Berkeley, who spent some three years in Rhode Island, and 
who was by far the most important figure of the Church of England to visit 
colonial America. The church's history since 1800 deserved more attention 
than it has received, for the nineteenth century was a time of marked growth 
in domestic and foreign missionary activity, the building of the church in the 
West, and discussion of doctrinal and social developments. An example of 
the author's slighting of the modern period is his treatment of Bishop Brent, 
regarded by many as one of the most spiritual men the church has produced, as 
well as one of the best minds. Of him Mr. Manross has little to say (pp. 337, 
358), most of it unfavorable and nothing of his great work in the field of 
church unity. Joun D. ZIMMERMANN. 


References on Economic History as a Field of Research and Study. By Everett E. 
Epwanps. (Washington, Department of Agriculture, 1936, pp. 83, free.) 
The Division of Statistical and Historical Research of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Econcmics has issued this pamphlet in mimeographed form. 


So half Amerika: Die Auslandshilfe der Vereinigten Staaten, 1812-1930. By HER- 
MANN STÖHR. (Stettin, Okumenischer Verlag, 1936, pp. 327, 5.60 M.) A history 
of American altruism by a European scholar is unique, to say the least. Dr. 
Stöhr begins by quoting utterances of American presidents and public leaders 
which were intended to inculcate among Americans, as part of our national 
ideal, a spirit of thankfulness for our many blessings and a missionary zeal to 
help others whom nature had blessed less abundantly. He then traces in more 
or less detail the story of American contributions to relief funds, beginning with 
such early examples of American altruism as interest in the Greek wars of 
liberation and concluding with the gigantic humanitarian activities of the post- 
war years. About two thirds of the book deals with the period since 1914 and 
with the European countries, with special attention to Germany. The role of the 
churches and the foreign missionary movement is stressed, and some effort is 
made to describe the technical organization of relief movements, the propa- 

. ganda used in the "drives" for funds, and other details which show how Uncle 
Sam functions with efficiency as well as altruism when he assumes the role of ` 
Good Samaritan. Herbert Hoover's work in Belgium and the activities of the 
Quakers and Jews elicit special analysis and commendation. There is much de- 
tail regarding the many ramifications of American relief work, great and 
small, and occasionally the reader feels that he is reading a catalogue instead of 
a history. But the book is a valuable compendium of not easily accessible in- 
formation. There is a short bibliography, but as there. are no footnotes it is 
impossible to check the source of some of the most significant material. 

Cari WiTTKE. 
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American Economic Development: An Introduction to Present Economic Prob- 
lems. By A. M. Saxorski and Myron L. Hocu. (New York, Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1936, pp. xii, 448, $2.50.) This volume, which is arranged topically, 
covers the principal phases of American economic development from colonial 
times to the present. Unlike most textbooks it is prefaced by a brief essay on 
the economic interpretation of history, in which the stages of economic de- 
velopment are stressed. The chapter bibliographies, though not exhaustive, 
are on the whole well chosen. Occasionally, however, one observes the absence 
of what seem to be important titles. Space forbids more than a few suggestions: 
J. Russell Smith's North America, C. W. Alvord's Tae Mississippi Valley in 
British Politics, P. W. Gates's The Illinois Central Railroad and its Colonization 
Policy, and U. P. Hedrick's A History of Agriculture in the State of New York. 
The chapter references on manufactures and transportation would be 
strengthened by the inclusion of additional biogrzphical citations, as, for ex- 
ample, Allan Nevins's Abram S. Hewitt and Lewis Corey's House of Morgan. 
One wonders why the History of American Life series was omitted from the 
general bibliography. The usefulness of the book would have been enhanced 
if the maps and charts—many of them of great merit—had been listed in the 
table of contents, The book suffers somewhat from compression and omis- 
sions. But perhaps one should not expect too much within the limits of a 248 
page book. Certainly the material selected for inclusion has been intelligently 
handled. Harry J. CARMAN. 

ARTICLES 

JosepH ScuArER. Some Facts bearing on the Safety-Valve Theory. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Dec. 

L. D. Reppicx. A New Interpretation for Negro History. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 

Grace H. Jouwsow. Phases of Cultural History of Significance for Negro Students. ló:d. 

CHARLES Moran. The Genesis of Naval Policies. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Jan. 

MarconLM R. ErELEN. Our Martial Mythology. Social Stud., Feb. 

FRANK A. McEwan, Percy V, Norwoon, and FREDERICK C. Grant. Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary: A History. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 

Jonn W. Lypexxer. Michael Houdin, First Rector of Trenton, Intelligence Officer at 
Quebec, and Missionary at New Rochelle. IZid. 

HucH M. Frick. The Harry A. Ogden Collection [notes, sxetches, and clippings relat- 
ing to civil and military costumes]. New York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., Jan. 

Lovis Knorr Koontz. Robert Dinwiddie: A Chapter in the American Colonial Frontier. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Erna Risc. Encouragement of Immigration as revealed in Colonial Legislation. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

RosERT L. SHURTER. Shakespearean Performances in Pre-Revolutionary America. South 
Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

RavMoND P. STEARNS. Joseph Kellogg’s Observations on Serex's Map of North America. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Lfo-PAuL Desrosiers. Commencements: L'alliance contre les Iroquois [cont.]. Canada 
Fr., Tan. 

Bons H. PrzckHAM, The Papers of Gensral Josiah Earmar. Michigan Alumnus, 
Winter. 

R. A. HuMPHnaEYs, The Rule of Law and tke American Revolution. Law Quar. Rev., 
an. 

none M. Quynn. The Cato and the Nactilus, Maryland Privateers [1780]. South 
Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

Frank Harmon Garver. The Attitude of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 toward 
the West. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Marcom R. EmEkLEN. “Preserve, Protect, and Defend" [inaugurations of Presidents]. 
North Am. Rev., Winter. 
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Epira H. Maruza. John Reid of Hortensia: First Landscape Architect to come to Amer- 
ica. Proc. Mew Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan. 

Bertua T. Voornorsr. The Cradle of the Steamboat. Daughters Am. Rev. Mag., Feb. 

W. B. RowsoTHAM. Robert Fulton’s Turtle Boat. U, S. Naval Inst. Proc., Dec. 

. Jonn L. Curisrian. Americans and the First Anglo-Burmese War, Pacific Hist, Rev., 
Dec. 

CHARLES S. Svpwor. The Biography of a Slave. South Altantic Quar., Jan. 

R:icHanp R. STENBERG. Jackson's "Rhea Letter" Hoax. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

Harop W. Sroxr, De Tocqueville’s Appraisal of Democracy—Then and Now. South 
Atlantiz Quar., Jan. 

Léon PouLiíor. Mgr. Lartigue et les troubles de 1837 [cónt.]. Canada Fr., Jan. 

W. S. Morrow, contr, Census of Pensioners for Revolutionary and Military Services . . . 
184o. Wilkam and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Oct. 

STEWART MircHELL. Four Legends about President Polk. Proc. Am. 4ntiquar. Soc, 
1936. 

CATHERINE RepMonp. Edgar Allan Poe—Soldier. Quartermaster Rev., Jan... 

Frep Harvey Harrineron, Nathaniel Prentiss Banks: A Study in Anti-Slavery Politics. 
New Eng. Ouar., Dec. 

RrcHARD West. The Navy and the Press during the Civil War. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
Jan. 

H. E. Prarr. Administration of Estate.of Abraham Lincoln. Bull Abraham Lincoln 
Assoc., Dec. 

FLETCHEE M. Green, Walter Lynwood Fleming, Historian of Reconstruction. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Nov. 

WirLiAM A. Russ, yr. The Influence of the Methodist Press upon Radical Reconstruction, 
1865-1368. Susquehanna Univ. Stud., Jan. 

KATHARINE SrMoNps, The Tragedy of Mrs. Henry Adams. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 

Jamzs A. Panserr. Ministers of Liberia and their Diplomacy. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 

Francis P. Werisenpurcer. The Middle-Western Antecedents of Woodrow Wilson. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

A. M. AgNzT-. Claude Kitchin versus the Patrioteers. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 


E. C. Kyre. Fort Niagara in the War of 1812: Side-Lights from an Unpublished Order- 
Book. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

E. E. BRcwNELL, contr. Affidavit of Captain Thomas Brownell relating to Captain J. C. 
Elliott's Conduct in Battle of Lake Erie against Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, 
Septemder 10, 1813. New York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Jan. 

Two Uncollec:ed Letters o Andrew Jackson [to Willie Blount, Nov. 14, 1814; to Joseph 
M. White, Dec. 29, 1829]. Florida Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan. 

Jonn Perry ParrcHzTT, ed. "Friends" of the Constitution, 1836. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 

Jonn A. Upsir, contr, Letter of A. P. Upshur to J. C. Calhoun [Aug. 14, 1843]. Wil- 
liam and Mary Coll, Quar. Hist. Mag., Oct. 

Grorce F, Parrrincr, ed. The Death of a Mormon Dictator: Letters of Massachusetts 
Mormons, 1843-1848. Mew Eng. Quar., Dec. 

PauL J. MirrER, ed. Lincoln and the Governorship of Oregon. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 
ARTICLES 


Perry Mitten. The Puritan Theory of the Sacraments in Seventeenth Century New 
England. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Marion Ez, GorrrRIED. The First Depression in Massachusetts. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 

Frances M. Barsour. Margaret Fuller and the British Reviewers. Ibid. 

Jonn A. Ross. Cholera in New York in 1832. An. Med. Hist., Jan. 

RicHARD B. Morris. Criminal Conspiracy and Early Labor Combinations in New York. 
Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 
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Epear E. Hume. The Society of the Cincinnati and the Tammany Society. New York 
Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Jan. 

CHARLES B. Dunnam. A Reference Approach to New Jersey History. Proc. New Jersey 
Hist, Soc., Jan. 

Guy F, HERSHBERGER. The Pennsylvania Quaxer Experiment in Politics, 1682-1756. 
Mennonite Quar. Rev., Oct. 

Henry B. Suarer. Medicine in Old Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Hist., Jan. 

BrawcHE Marie. The Catholic Church in Pennsylvania, 1775-1808. Ibid. 

JoseeH J. McCappen. Joseph Lancaster and Philadelohia. Ibig. 


DOCUMENTS 
Letter from John Masters at Watertown in New England to Lady Barrington and Others 
in England, 14 March 1630/1. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Jan. 
Letter from Priscilla (Lothrop) Burr, Fairfield, Conn., to Helen (Hobart) Lothrop, 
Plymouth, Mass., Aug. 10, 1779. Bull. Connecticut Hist. Soc., Aug. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


First Report of the Archivist of the Division of Documents of the West Virginia 
University for the Year 1935-1936 with a Descriptive List of Manuscript Collec- 
tions. (Morgantown, the University, 1935, pp. 24.) The valuable work that 
the university is doing to preserve the State historical manuscripts is indicated 
in this pamphlet. Of more than local interest is the report of the gift of Henry 
Gassaway Davis papers and the loan of Stonewall Jackson letters. 


Early Explorations and Mission. Establishments in Texas. By Evwarp W. Heu- 
SINGER. (San Antonio, Naylor Company, 1936, pp. xvi, 222, $2.50.) This volume 
has little if any justification for existence—despite the flattering but biased in- 
troduction contributed by Professor Joseph W. Schmitz. The author claims to 
have presented for the first time “in secuence” the history of mission estab- 
lishments in Texas until their secularization. He admits, however, that he 
has done no research on his subject since the year 1915. This is inexcusable in 
“view of the vast amount of materials, both documentary and monographic, that 
has been published on the Texas missions in the twenty-one years preceding 
the publication of this book. Even in his summary sketch of the Texas mission 
establishments the author, moreover, has made but scant and poor use of ma- 
terials that were available in 1915. The book cannot be recommended as a 
Serious or even semi-scholarly summary of the history of Spanish missionary 
establishments in Texas. CHanLES W. HACKETT. 


Maryland and France, 1774-1789. By Katuryn SuLuwan. (Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Philadelphia Press, 1936, pp. xi, 195, $2.00.) This is a doctoral thesis 
with conventional, even formidable, critical apparatus but unpleaasing style 
and structure. It is nevertheless a contribution to both the constitutional and 
the diplomatic history of the United States. Its diplomatic significance lies in a 
description of the separate glancing contacts which Maryland had with the 
French diplomatic representatives, the French expeditionary forces, and the 
government at Versailles. French ministers were very hesitant about relations 
with a separate state because of the jealousy of the Continental Congress. These 
furtive contacts are interesting to the stucent of the constitutional history of the 
United States in the years before the adoption of the Confederation had given to 
the nation its first written definition of ccnstitution and union. Cautious French 
diplomats near Congress found it more expedient to exert their influence on 
Maryland by stimulating its delegates in Congress with the impressions which 
they desired to make in that body. In this they were successful because the 
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attitude of Maryland toward western lands and the navigation of the Mississippi 
was congenial to French policy, which (for the sake of Spanish relations) ceased 
to champion American claims to the Mississippi as a western boundary and 
which urged Congress to relinquish its demand for the free navigation of the 
Mississippi. On the other hand, the representatives of France successfully 
pressed Maryland to ratify the Articles of Confederation as a means of strengthen- 
ing the union of forces during the comman war against Great Britain, and the 
author shows that France may be regarded as a force in hastening that con- 
summation, i SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS. 


- 


ARTICLES 


ULricu Bonnett Prius. The COS of the South to Secession [cont.]. Georgia Hist. 
Ouar., Dec. i 

WiLLiAM M. EOBINson, JR. Legal System of the Confederate States. Jour. Southern Hist., 
Nov. 

Tomas Gray, JR. The South still gropes in Eli Whitney's Shadow. Georgia Hist. Quar., 
Dec. 

Watrer B. Poser. The Advance of Methodism in the Lower Southwest. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Nov. i i 

Francis N. Parke. Witchcraft in Maryland. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 

FLercueR M. Green. Gold Mining: A Forgotten Industry of Ante-Bellum North Car- 
olina. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan. 

D. J. Warrener. The Dispensary Movement in North Carolina. South Atlantic Quar., 
Jan. 

Documentary History of the Church: South Carolina, 1722. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, Dec. 

Josz&?H Knarxa, JR. Medicine in Colonial Georgia. Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec. 

Jose>u H. Lockey. Public Education in Spanish St. Augustine. Florida Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Jan. 

CHARLES S. Sypnor. A Slave Owner and His Overseers. North Carolina Hist, Rev., Jan. 

Wenve.t H. STEPHENSON. A Quarter-Century of a Mississippi Plantation: Eh J. Capell 
of "Pleasant Hill". Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

James A. PapGETT. The Ancestry of Edward Livingston of Louisiana: The Livingston 
Family. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Oct. . 

Louis Gauss. Judah Philip Benjamin. Ibid. 

KATHRYN GARRETT. The First Newspaper of T exas, Gaceta de Texas. Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., Jan. 

J. VrLLAsANA Haccarp. Epidemic Cholera in Texas, 1833-1834. Fbid. 


- DOCUMENTS 

Letters of Charles Carroll, Barrister [cont.]." Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 

S. Barrer Turuineron, contr. Letters from Old Trunks [six letters from John Cropper, 
jr, 1811-1813]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Roszert E. Moopy and CHARLES C. CRITTENDEN, eds. The Letter-Books of Mills and 
Hicks, August 13th, 1781, to August 22nd, 1784. North Carolina Hist., Rev., Jan. 

D. C. Corsrrz, ed. Papers relating to the Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1784-1800. Georgia 
Hist. Quar., Dec. 

James A. PApoETT, ed. Letters of Edward Livirgston to Presidents of the United States. 
Louisiana Hist. Quar., Oct. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


The Development of Poor Relief Legislation in Kansas. By Grace A. BROWNING, 
and Appendixes with Court Decisions, edited by SoPHowissA P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
(Chicago, University Press, 1935, pp. xvii, 157, $1.50.) This study is particularly 
timely as a verification of the inadequacy of the old state poor law statutes in 
the face of the present crisis in relief. Kansas is typical in this respect of a 
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number of midwestern states which inherited the colonial poor law statutes, 
which in turn were based directly upon the old English Poor Law. Acting upon 
this traditional foundation, derived in its essential aspects from the practice in 
Elizabethan England, the Kansas pioneers embodied in their constitution in 
1860 the following provision: “The respective counties of the state shall pro- 
vide as may be prescribed by law for those inhabitants who, by reason of age, 
infirmity, or other misfortune, may have claims upon the sympathy and aid of 
society." Implicit in this general statement were the principles of local re- 
sponsibility and settlement, which have remained on the statutes to this day 
despite their gross inadequacy to meet present conditions. In the course of 
recent poor relief legislation in Kansas there have been, it is true, certain 
sporadic attempts to ameliorate the condition of a number of groups by remov- 
ing them from the jurisdiction of the poor law. This has been done by enacting 
special legislation in their behalf. Included in this category are such measures 
as "the juvenile court law, mothers pensions, pensions for the disabled, and 
legislation relating to the care of the sick poor". The able-bodied "pauper" 
group, however, has received scant legislative attention until the relief crisis of 
recent years, and even then the legislature has clung to the principle of local 
as against state responsibility. Such studies as the one under review will serve 
directly to educate the student and administrator of public welfare in the ram. 
ifications of the poor Jaw problem. Francis E. MERRILL. 


Los Angeles: Werden, Leben, und Gestalt der Zweimillionenstadt in Sidkali- 
fornien. By Anton Wacner. (Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut, 1935, pp. 
viii, 295, 9.50 M.) The phenomenal rise of metropclitan Los Angeles has 
elicited a great deal of journalistic commert ranging from the raucously brag- 
gart to the enviously derisive. Herr Wagner's is the first attempt at a com- 
prehensive scientific analysis. It is a study based upon scrutiny of a volumi- 
nous literature, to which his classified bibliographical list is an excellent guide, 
and upon field work in the area. As a geographer, the author is especially 
aware of Los Angeles’s geographical deficiencies in such matters as rainfall, 
water supply, natural harbor, and proximity to markets, and a good share of 
his volume is concerned with the overcoming of these handicaps. A historian 
might have laid greater stress upon such factors as the Mexican pastoral back- 
ground, the propulsive forces in the East and Middle West that have con- 
tributed toward migration to southern California, the spontaneous publicizing 
of California symbolized by 1849, and the attraction of zapital to southern Cal- 
ifornia through the combination of high interest rates and steadily rising values. 
Subsequent writers may measure more accurately the contribution of the petro- 
leum and film industries, of the harbor development end the Panama Canal, 
but they will be greatly indebted to this pioneer study. 

Joen WALTON CAUGHEY. 


ARTICLES 


Witmor A, KxzrcHAM, Cedar Point in the Light of Other Days. Hist. Soc. Northwestern 
Ohio, Jan. 

CHARLES R. WirsoN. Cincinnati's Reputation during the Civil War. Jour, Southern Hist., 
Nov. 

Publications of the Indiana Historical Bureau. Indiana Hist. Bull., Oct. 

Recent Indiana Historical Society Publications. Ibid. 

WinLiAM D. Barce and Norman CaLpwe tu. Illinois Place Nemes. Jour. Illinois State 
Hist. Soc., Oct. 

Joun Hocan. Thoughts about the City of St. Louis, 1854 [reprinted]. Missouri Hist. Soc.: 
Glimpses of the Past, Oct. 
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EEDMANN D. Bryon, The Hungarians of Michigan. Michigan Hist, Mag., Winter. 

Howard H. PEckHAM. Michigan and the Transcontinental Railroad. Ibid. 

Ciype H. Burroucns. Painting and Sculpture in Michigan. Ibid. 

LurzLLA M. Wricut. The Mind and the Soil [Cedar Valley Horticultural and Literary 
Society, 1859-1865]. Palimpsest, Nov. 

CHARLES A. Haw rey. Beginnings of Congregationalism in Iowa. Ibid.. Jan. 

Jacos A. SwisHuER. Township Surveys in the Iowa Country. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., 
Jan. 

Letua P. McGuirz. A Study of the Public Library Movement in Iowa. Ibid. 

Burr W. Jcnes. Reminiscences of Nine Decaces. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec. 

BARBARA DonNnER. Carl Schurz as Office Seeker. did. 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN. Some Sources for St. Croix Valley History. Miles Hist., Dec. 

Jonn T. FLANAGAN. Some Sources for Northwest History: William Joseph Sneiling's 
Western Narrative. Ibid. 

Rusy G. Karsrap. The “New York Tribune" and the Minnesota Frontier. Ibid. 

A. T. Hitt and Warpo R. WEDEL. Excavations at the Leary Indian Village and Burial 
Site, Rickardsom County, Nebraska. Nebraska Hist. Mag., Jan. 

WINFRED Doucias. The Diocese of Colorado and its First Bishop and Dean. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epiz. Church, Dec. 

Susan R. Asurrzy. Reminiscences of Colorado in the Early Sixties. Colorado Mag., Nov. 

Davi» S. Duncan. Higher Education in Colorado. Ibid., Jan. Í 

Jeseru B. THosurn., Frank H. Greer [1862-1933]. Chron. Oklahoma, Sept. 

Jenn B. Meserve. Chief Dennis Wolfe Bushyhead. fhid. 

France V. Scrores. Church and State in New Mexico, 1610-1650, New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., Oct, Jan. 

Henry R. WacNER. New Mexico Spanish Press. Ibid., Jan. 

Lewis A, MCARTHUR. Oregon State Boundary. Oregon Hist. Quar., Jan. 

ExwiN F. Lance, Oregon City Private Schools, 1843-1859. Ibid., Dec. 


DOCUMENTS 


Donard J. Lvrz, ed. Account of the First Medical Student of Cincinnati [Dr. Daniel 
Drake, 1785-1852]. An. Med. Hist., Jan. 

Notes on Missouri: Letter of James Clemens, jr., 1816; Diary of William M. Campbell, 
1830. Missouri Hist. Soc.: Glimpses of the Past, July. 

Information on the Emigration from the District of Merzig, 1834-1874. Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Dez.’ 

Jane L. Cuarry, cil. Letters of Dr. John McLoughlin [1806-1830]. Oregon Hist. Quar., 
Dec. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR 1936 


-IHr Executive Council of the Association held one meeting during the 
rear, on December 28-29 at Providence. The departure from the customary 
xactice of holding two annual meetings was suggested by the Executive 
-ommittee, first on the ground of economy and second on the ground that 
ince the Treasurer was absent from the country it seemed inexpedient to 
Escuss budgetary problems without him. The proposal was submitted to 
he members of the Council by mail vote, and the Council approved. 

The Executive Committee of the Council met three times during the 
rear: at the Harvard Club in New York 'City on February 29, in the office 
X President Fox of Union College on August 8, and at the Hotel Roosevelt 
n New York City on November 21. There was a full attendance at the first 
‘wo meetings, At the third meeting four members were present. 

All of the activities of the Association hereafter to be noted are in general 
charge of the Executive Secretary, under the immediate direction of the 
Zxecutive Committee and subject to the general control of the Executive 
-ouncil. 


THe American Historica, Review. During the Érst half of the year 
he Review was edited by Mr. Bourne with the assistance of the Board of 
Zditors. The special committee designated by the Executive, Committee 
cf. minutes of March 30, 1935) to find a successor to Mr. Bourne, who 
tired June 30, and to consider the whole question of the management of 
he Review unanimously agreed to nominate Mr. Robert Livingston Schuyler 
of Columbia University Managing Editor of the Review for a term of three 
rears beginning July 1, 1936. This nomination was confirmed by the Execu- 
ive Committee at its February 29 meeting, and the Executive Secretary was 
lirected to advise Mr. Schuyler. and Mr. Bourne as to the appointment and 
€ express to Mr. Bourne the appreciation of the Association for his long and 
careful services. The Executive Secretary was also directed to express to the 
special committee the appreciation of the Executive Committee for their 
liligence. 

Mr. Schuyler, with the approval of the Executive Committee, has made 
some changes in the format of the Review and the organization of the 
naterial within it. These need not be described since they are now familiar 
x all readers of the Review. He hopes that they-will be regarded as improve- 
nents. It will be apparent that the general appearance of the Review, which 
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has become endeared to many ‘of its members by long association, remains - 
about as it was. 

On July x the editorial office of the Review was removed from 40 Inde- 
pendence Avenue, S. W., Washington, D. C., to 535 West 114th Street, New 
York City. This space, consisting of a suite of three offices, has been provided 
free of charge to the Association by Columbia University. Miss Eleanor D. 
Smith, who had served for three years as Editorial Assistant, remains with . 
the Review, her title being changed to Assistant Editor by action of the 
Executive Committee at its meeting of August 8. 

In reorganizing the management of the Review some economies have 
been effected. They have been made possible partly through the generosity 
of Columbia University and partly through the self-sacrificing devotion of 
the whole editorial staff. But Mr. Schuyler feels that the Review should be 
improved, and it could be improved if we had more money to spend on it. 
As soon as the revenues of the Association warrant it the appropriation for 
that purpose should be increased. 


COMMISSION ON THE SoctaL Srupies. It will be recalled that when the 
term of the Commission on the Social Studies, appointed for five years, 
expired December 29, 1933, its work was not yet finished, and the business 
of finishing it was turned over by the Council to the Executive Committee. 
During the year two volumes of the Commission have appeared: Are Ameri- 
can Teachers Free?, by Howard K. Beale, and Curriculum-Making in the 
Social Studies, by Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Marshall Goetz. Two 
volumes (the final two of the Commission) will appear early in 1937: The 
Teacher of the Social Studies, by William C. Bagley, and Methods of Instruc- 
tion in the Social Studies, by Ernest Horn. 


Tue Socran Srupres. Mr. W. G. Kimmel submitted his resignation as 
Editor of the Social Studies on April 30, to take effect August 15. After 
canvassing the possibilities with care and consulting with members of. the 
Board of Advisory Editors and others, the Executive Committee of the 
Advisory Board recommended that Mr. Erling M. Hunt of Columbia Uni- 
versity be appointed Editor, and that provision be made for an Assistant 
Editor. The Executive Committee in August appointed Mr. Hunt to suc- 
ceed Mr. Kimmel and authorized the appointment of an Assistant Editor. 
Miss Katharine Elizabeth Crane, formerly an Assistant Editor of the 
Dictionary of American Biography, accepted appointment as Assistant Editor 
September 1. Subsequently, at a meeting in November, the Executive Com- 
. mittee authorized the Managing Editor to appoint all subordinate members 
of the editorial staff of the magazine, subiect to the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the magazine and in accordance with its budget, and l 
directed him to submit a financial report of the operations of the magazine 
quarterly to the Treasurer of the Association. 
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The Editorial Board of the Social Studies, feeling that the circulation of 
the magazine was not growing as rapidly as it should grow and finding the 
McKinley Publishing Company indisposed to finance a vigorous campaign 
of promotion, requested permission from the Executive Committee of the 
A.H.A. to terminate the existing contract with the McKinley Publishing 
Company and to enter into a contract with some other publishing company. 
The Executive Committee authorized this course of procedure in August. 
The McKinley Publishing Company was thereupon notified in accordance 
with the terms of the contract of the termination of that contract December 
31, 1936. On December 16, 1936, a new contract was signed with the 
American Book Company on much more favorable terms. The American 
Historical Association assumes complete editorial control of the contents of 
the magazine and undertakes to finance the editorial expenses. This contract 
has been drawn with the assistance of caunsel, and care has been taken to 
protect the interests of the McKinley Publishing Company. It is expected 
that under the new arrangement the magazine can be put upon a self- 
sustaining basis before the funds at present available for financing its editorial 
expenses are exhausted. 

In order not to infringe upon the rights of the McKinley Publishing 
Company, who intend to carry on the Social Studies under their own edi- 
torial direction, the Board of Editors of the Social Studies will publish a 
new magazine under the name Social Education, the first number of which 
will appear on January 1, 1937. In this new magazine the American His- 
torical Association will promote the same purposes which led it to assume 
editorial control of the Social Studies. Mr. Hunt will be Managing Editor 
of Social Education. At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
A.H.A. in November the following were appointed to serve as the Board 
of Editors for Social Education during the calendar year 1937: Erling M. 
Hunt, Chairman, Conyers Read, Secretary, Charles A. Beard, Phillips Bradley, 
Margaret A. Koch, E. George Payne, Donnal V. Smith, Ruth Wanger. Two 
other members of the Board have been appointed by the National Council 
for the Social Studies, to wit: Elmer Ellis, President of the National Council, 
and Howard E. Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer of the National Council. 

A preliminary agreement has been entered into with the National Council 
for the Social Studies by which the National Council agrees to recognize 
Social Education as its official organ and to pay the full subscription price 
Zor copies of the magazine distributed to its members. The American 
Historical Association agrees to allow the National Council to appoint two 
members to the Editorial Board of the. magazine. It is further agreed that 
after January, 1940, the National Council shall be represented on the Edi- 
torial Board of the magazine in the proportion which its subscribing members 
stand to the whole number of subscribers to the magazine. 


ANNUAL Report. In 1933 the publication of the Annual Report of the 
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Association had to be discontinued because of the lack of government ap- 
propriation for the purpose. The re-establishment of the government appro- 
priation, thanks largely to the good offices of Mr. Jameson and Mr. Stock, has 
made possible the resumption of publication. The proceedings of the As- 
sociation through 1935 are now in printed form, those for 1932 being in the 
Annual Report for that year and those for 1933, 1934, and 1935 being in the 
Annual Report for 1935. By vote of the Council the Annual Report for 
1935 contains only the essential portions of the proceedings for 1933-35. 


WRITINGS on AMERICAN History. The volumes for 1932, 1933, and 1934 
are expected to appear in print during 1937. The volume for 1935 will be 
compiled starting July, 1937, by which time delayed periodicals will have 
been received. It will be noted that we are catching up on arrearages arising 
out of the unexpected discontinuance of our printing allowance, and should 
the customary grant be made for 1937 wiil be publishing on schedule hence- 
forth. Of course Writings must always lag about two years behind date of 
publication because of the tardy appearance of many of the periodicals in- 
volved. Somewhat over $4000 of the 1936-37 allotment of $8000 which 
must be expended by July 1, 1937, remains on hand for the printing of other 
works by the Association. The Cumulative Index to Writings is almost all 
on cards, and the work of collating and co-ordinating the material is now 
under way. Mr. Matteson, the editor, expects to have the index completed in 
about two years. 


ALBERT J, BEvERIDGE Memoria, Funp Pusuications. During the year 
1936 this Committee published three volumes: Official Correspondence of 
the Texan Revolution, 1835-1836, by W. C. Binkley; French Opinion on the 
United States and Mexico, 1860-1867, by Lynn M. Case; and Military Affairs 
in North America, 1748-1765: Extracts from the Cumberland Papers in 
Windsor Castle, by S. Pargellis. The project of Frank Monaghan embracing 
a collection of the papers of John Jay is over half finished, and the manu- 
script is promised in the spring of 1937. The projects of H. C. Perkins (a 
collection of Northern editorials on secession and war, 1861) and J. H. 
Easterby (the papers of R. F. W. Allstor, a rice planter and politician of 
South Carolina) should appear soon thereafter. During the year the Com- 
mittee, upon the understanding that all editorial expenses would be borne 
by other agencies, decided to print in its series a collection of the papers of 
James G. Birney. The Committee has ordered the unbound sets of Southern 
Editorials on Secession to be bound up in the format of the rest of the series, 
of which the Appleton-Century Company is now prepared to promote the 
sale in sets. To date, seven projects have been published, and three are in 
preparation. 


Lirrteton-Griswotp Funp Pusuicarions. During December of this 
year this Committee published a third volume of its American Legal 
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Records series, Records of the Vice-Admiraity Court of Rhode Island, edited 
by Dorothy S. Towle, with an Introduction by Charles M. Andrews. Some 
progress has been made in preparing the way for later volumes in this series. 
It will be recalled that this series is being published directly by the American 
Historical Association through the office of the Executive Secretary. Sales 
for the first two volumes up to October 6, 1936, aggregated 183 copies of - 
Volume I, Proceedings of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 1695-1729, edited 
by Carroll T. Bond with the collaboration of Richard B. Morris, and x61 
copies of Volume II, Select Cases of the Mayor's Court of New York City, 
1674-1784, edited by Richard B. Morris. 


CARNEGIE REvoLviNG Funp PusLicATIONs. This Committee has pub- 
lished during the year The Older Middle West, by H. C. Hubbart, and 
The Estates-General of 1789, by M. B. Garrett. This brings the number of 
volumes published to eighteen. Two are now being printed: The Organiza- 
tion of the British Customs System, by Elizabeth G. Horn, and A Life of 
Albert Gallatin Brown, by Professor Ranck of Hood College. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. A committee of three, with Mr. 
Frank Monaghan of Yale as Chairman and Mr. Harry M. Lydenberg of the 
New York Public Library and Mr. Julian P. Boyd of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania as associates, was appointed by the Executive Committee at 
its meeting March 30, 1935, to carry forward the work on this bibliography 
begun by Mr. Solon J. Buck. This Committee has found it wise to accept 
as a terminal date the year 1860 and has divided the field before that date 
into three periods, the first ending at 1750, the second at 1830. It has induced 
the Huntington Library to undertake the preparation of the first period and 
has induced Mr. Michael Kraus of the College of the City of New York 
to assume editorial responsibility for the third period. It has not yet found 
an editor for the middle period, which is, however, the one upon which Mr. 
Buck did most of his work and which consequently is well advanced. 

The Committee has received valuable materials on Chinese, Japanese, 
Polish, Russian, and Belgian travelers in the United States through the kind 
offices of resident foreign ambassadors. The services of advisory editors for 
Italian, German, Belgian, and French travelers have been tendered. The 
Commission for Relief in Belgium Educational Foundation has promised to 
put to work on the collection of relevant materials in Belgian libraries two 
exceedingly competent persons. The Casa Italiana at Columbia University 
will assist with Italian travelers. 


COMMITTEE ON Historica, Source Mareriats. This Committee was 
appointed by the Council at the Annual Meeting in 1935, on the recom- 
mendation of the special committee appointed by the Executive Council on 
December 2, 1934, to consider the relationship of the A-H.A. to the whole 
problem of documentary publications and of national, state, local, and private 
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archives, and to make specific recommencations to the Council; and to con- 
sider, formulate, and present plans for a nationwide survey of archival 
material which might be made the basis for an appeal to the foundations. 
It was brought irto being to co-ordinate the. work then being done by the 
Public Archives Commission, the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and 
the Pub.ications Committee. It is composed of the Chairman and six 
members of whom three form a Subcommittee-on Public Archives and three 
a Subcommittee on Historical Manuscripts. 

The efforts of this Committee during the past year have been largely 
directed to co-operation with various W.P.A. projects designed to survey 
federal, state, anc local archives and miscellaneous collections of historical 
manuscripts. In a great many instances members of the Committee have 
assisted these pro ects and in part directed them. The result has been that 
the Committee hes not only rendered an admirable report on the scope and 
progress of these various projects, but has also pointed out in what respects 
they need to be supplemented and has raised many pertinent questions as to 
how the results of them may best be utilized. It is not only highly desirable 
that this Commitee should be continued and supported but that their 
proposals should be carefully considered. 


COMMITTEE om AMERICANA FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. The Committee has 
suffered an irreparable loss by the death of its benefactor, Mr. Tracy W. 
McGregor, on May 6, 1936. Mr. McGregor made no specific provision in 
his will for continuing the work of the Committee, but his executors and 
the Trustees of the McGregor Fund have decided to support the Americana 
Plan along the lines laid down by Mr. McGregor before his death. They 
have accordingly provided funds for the "maintenance of the project during 
the current year and have invited the American Historical Association to 
assume responsibility for the continuance -of the Plan thereafter. At the 
November meeting of the Executive Committee the Executive Secretary 
submitted a report from the "Trustees of the McGregor Fund to the effect 
that they had appropriated to the American Historical Association $14,775 
for the calendar year 1937 to enable it to carry forward the work of the 
Committee on Americana.’ In transmitting the appropriation, the Trustees 
indicated that of this amount $7500 was to be applied to the purchase of 
books urder the Flan and $7275 to overhead expenses. The Executive Com- 
mittee teok action as follows: 


Resolved, That the American Historical Association accepts with thanks 
the grant of the McGregor Fund amounting to $14,775 for the calendar 
year 1937 for carrying on the program of the Committee on Americana, and 
that it assumes fall responsibility for the carrying on of the work of the 
Committee in general accordance with the plans of the late Mr. Tracy W. 
McGregor so lonz as adequate funds are placed at its disposition for the 
purpose. 
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Resolved, That the Executive Secretary be directed to transmit this resolu- 
tion to the Trustees of the McGregor Fund, and at the same time to express 
the thanks of the Association to the Trustees for their generous support of a 
very important project. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Americana for College Libraries shall 
consist of seven members, appointed by the Council to serve four years; that 
the following members are hereby appointed: Randolph G. Adams, William 
W. Bishop, J. Franklin Jameson, Leonard L. Mackall, Conyers Read, 
Kathryn L. Slagle, Lawrence C. Worth; anc that of these the terms of two 
shall end January 1, 1938, two January 1, 1939, two January 1, 1940, and one 
January 1, 1941, the order of retirement to be determined by lot, and their 
places shall be filled either by reappointment or in such wise as the Council 
shall determine. 


Resolved, That Randolph G. Adams be appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Americana for College Libraries and Kathryn L. Slagle secretary 
for the year 1937, and that thereafter the chairman and the secretary of 
the Committee shall! be selected from among its members by the Committee. 


Resolved, That the headquarters of. the Committee on Americana for 
College Libraries for the year 1937 shall be in the William L. Clements 
Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and that after 1937 the headquarters of 
the Committee shall be fixed by the Committee. 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Americana for College 
Libraries shall be director of the Plan and shall for the year 1937 receive an 
annual compensation of $2500 from the funds provided for the Plan. 


Resolved, That the secretary of the Committee on Americana for College 
Libraries shall be the assistant director of the Plan and shall for the year 1937 
receive an annual compensation of $2000. 


Resolved, That money granted to the Association for uses of the Com- 
mittee on Americana for College Libraries shall be expended in accordance 
with an annual budget submitted by the Committee and approved by the 
Council of the Association, and that the Committee shall submit to the 
Treasurer of the Association at the close of the fiscal year an audited account 
of its expenditures. 


It should be remembered that Mr. Adams was Mr. McGregor’s selection 
as Chairman of the Committee and that Miss Slagle has had charge of the 
detailed management of the Plan since its inception. The Executive Com- 
mittee felt, in view of the fact that the present membership of the Com- 
mittee on Americana had been virtually selected by Mr. McGregor himself, 
and that the Committee as at present constituted commands the complete 
confidence of the Trustees of the McGregor Fund, that it should be changed 
very gradually, if at all. The indications are that the Trustees of the 
McGregor Fund intend to continue their support of the Plan indefinitely, 
and there is some promise that the appropriation may be increased and the 
scope of the Plan considerably extended. There a-e now eleven colleges 
participating in the Plan: two in New England, two in the Middle Atlantic 
States, five in the South, and two in the Far West. The absence of colleges 
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in the Middle West is to be deplored. It is explained by the fact that since 
the Plan operates on a fund jointly contributed by the Committee and by 
the college benefiting, colleges in the Micdle West which have been ap- 
. proached have found it impossible to meet the requirements. It is hoped 
that this state of affairs is merely temporary. 


CoMMiTTEE ON Rapio. The Committee prepared a plan for the broad- 
casting of history which was printed in Radio and Education, 1934, and 
offprints of which were distributed at the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1934. This plan has been formally approved by the Council of the 
A.H.A. and by the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. Dur- 
ing the current year the Committee has enlisted the active co-operation of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, and a plan has been worked out by 
Mr. E. R. Murrow, Director of Radio Talks of the C.B.S., and Mrs. Evelyn 
Plummer Braun, Secretary of the Radio Committee. This plan calls for a 
series of experimental broadcasts during January, February, and March, 
1937. Free time on the air and the services of one of their best broadcasters 
have been contributed gratis by the C.B.S. The historical material to be used 
in broadcasting is to be provided by historians expert in their several fields. 
The estimated cost to the Association for this experiment is $2000. Thanks 
to the generosity of the Trustees of the Keith Fund and the Trustees of the 
McGregor Fund, this $2000 has been contributed and paid into the treasury 
of the Association. The Executive Committee at its meeting in November 
took action as follows: 


Upon motion-the Executive Committee expressed its interest in the ex- 
periment and directed that the $2000 raised or to be raised for the preparation 
of historical material for the broadcast should be placed at the disposal of the 
Executive Secretary and expended at his discretion, an accounting of the 
same to be rendered at the end of the experiment. 


It is hoped that the experiment will justify the merits of the plan and 
open the door for continuing means of support. Obviously, the Association 
can not at present contemplate any plan for radio broadcasting which involves 
a charge upon the regular budget of the Association. The Executive Secre- 
tary as Chairman of the Radio Committee will have the whole experiment 
under his immediate oversight. Its direction will proceed from his office. 


COMMISSION ON Hisrory: CoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Board. The 
work of this Commission, its personnel, and its objectives were set forth in 
the report of the Executive Secretary for 1934. It presented its final report 
to the Committee of Review of the College Entrance Examination Board in 
October, and the Committee of Review ordered the report printéd and dis- 
tributed. The report has since appeared in the Soctal Studies for December, 
1936. It will be taken up for final consideration at the meeting of the 
C.E.E.B. in April, 1937. The Executive Secretary as Chairman of the Com- 
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mission, and Evelyn Plummer Braun as Secretary of the Commission, have 
accepted invitations to discuss the report before various meetings of college 
and school representatives. The Commission on History is technically not 
a committee of the A.H.A. Most of the members of the Commission are 
members of the A.H.A., and the work o^ the Commission aligns it very 
closely with the earlier work of committees of the A.H.A. dealing with 
analogous problems, notably with that of the famous Committee of Seven. 


THe Union Lirsmany CATALOGUE or THE PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN 
AREA. The Committee in charge of this project is not a committee of the 
A.H.A., but the project has been fostered by the A.H.A. since its inception 
and the Executive Secretary has taken ar active part in it. Attention is 
called to the progress of the enterprise as set forth in the report of the 
Executive Secretary for 1935. During the current year much further progress 
has been made. On November 24, 1936, the contents of the card catalogues 
of 149 libraries had been filmed, showing a total of something like five 
million separate entries. From these films 1,900,000 cards have been typed 
for the Union Catalogue, and of these 1,560,000 cards have been filed. At 
the peak of activity in July, 173 W.P.A. workers were employed and four 
staff directors paid by the Union Library Catalogue Committee. The cata- 
logue is now housed in the building of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. Funds aggregating $16,000 were raised for the financing of the 
project in 1936, and funds aggregating $15,000 have been raised for the 
continuance of the project in 1937. All the catalogues of all the libraries 
in the Philadelphia metropolitan area deemed worthy of consideration have 
now been reproduced on films. It is anticipated that the work of typing, 
collating, and filing will be completed before the end of the year 1937. 
Arrangements have not yet been made for the permanent housing and the 
continuing maintenance of the catalogue. It is to be noted that this is the first 
great regional catalogue of American libraries to be within sight of com- 
pletion. In the course of its preparation many valuable contributions have 
been made to library technique. Mr. Vanderbilt, the Director of the project, 
is being called into consultation on analogcus projects in progress, not only 
in America but also in Europe. Thanks are once again due to the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, to the American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, and to a number of private benefactors whose gencrous subventions 
have made this important contribution to the service of scholars in all fields 
of learning possible. Thanks are also once again due to the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum and to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania for 
providing housing accommodations for the project while it is in progress. 


Boarp or Trusrezs. The report of the Board is printed with the report 
of the Treasurer of the Association, already distributed. The net result of 
the year’s management of the investments of the Association has been to 
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increase the value of the securities held by the Association from $217,656.57 
to £243,176.97, an increase of 11.7 per cent, while the income from invest- 
merts has decreased from $9111.25 to $9017.50, a decrease of 1 per cent. 


PRIZES OFFERED BY THE ASSOCIATION. The two prizes available for award 
this year are the George Louis Beer Prize “for the best work upon ariy phase 
of Zuropean international history since 1895” and the Jusserand Medal 
awarded as occasion may arise for a published work of distinction upon 
"any phase of the intellectual relations between the United States and any 
other country". The chairmen of the committees appointed to award these 
prizes both report that they have made no award. In competition for the 
Gecrge Louis Beer Prize only one manuscript was submitted. The Beer 
Prize Committee suggests for the considezation of the Council that the con- 
ditions of the award be changed to read: “The George Louis Beer Prize is 
to be awarded for the best work upon any phase of the history of world 
affairs since 1890". 'The Chairman of the Committee interprets this as 
follows: “This would include studies in international relations and in the 
internal history of any country except the United States." 


Ihe Executive Committee at its meeting in August voted to re-establish 
the Justin Winsor Prize and the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, to be awarded 
in elternate years beginning with the year 1937, the prizes to be $200 each. 
This action has been made possible by the efforts of Professor A. H. Lybyer 
of the University of Illinois, who secured pledges of contributions sufficient 
to finance these prizes for a period of five years. Up to December 8, 1936, 
$139 for this purpose had been paid into the treasury of the Association. 
. Pledges aggregating $218 annually are on file. 


THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE ASSOCIATION IN WASHINGTON. By reason of 
the removal of the offices of the American Historical Review from Wash- 
ing-on, new headquarters of the Association have been established at 740 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., resulting in a considerable saving of rental. 


BrstrocrapHy oF British History. The co-operation of the A.H.A. 
has been invited in the preparation of a bibliography of British history, 
1715-1789, to form the third volume of a series of which a volume on Tudor 
history, edited by Conyers Read, and a volume on Stuart history, edited by 
Godfrey Davies, have already appeared under the joint auspices of the 
A.H.A. and the Royal Historical Society. Professor D. J. Medley, the 
editor of the proposed volume, has transmitted the manuscript of a large 
par- of it for critical examination by competent American scholars. The 
Executive Secretary has secured the co-operation of a number of scholars, 
anc criticisms have been received. The Executive Committee at its November 
meeting took the following action: 


Upon motion the Executive Secretary was instructed to transmit these 
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criticisms to the Royal Historical Society and to indicate that the A.H.A. 
would be willing to pass further on such sections as might be submitted to 
it with regard to content and uniformity of form. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY CELEBRATION. A request was laid before the 
Executive Committee at its November meeting from the Northwest Terri- 
tory Celebration Commission that an advisory committee be appointed by 
the A.H.A. to assist in preparations for the celebration in question. The 
Executive Committee appointed an advisory committee consisting of the 
following members: Carl Wittke of Ohio, Chairman, Beverley Bond of 
Ohio, Randolph G. Adams of Michigan, Theodore C. Blegen of Minnesota, 
Logan Esarey of. Indiana, Theodore C. Pease of Illinois, and Joseph Schafer 
of Wisconsin. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE or Historica Sciences. This Committee 
met in Bucharest on April 13-16, 1936; a summary report of the proceedings 
is printed in the Committee’s Bulletin No. 30. Unfortunately, neither of . 
the American members of the Committee (W. E. Dodd, Waldo G. Leland) 
was able to attend. Three Bulletins have been published by the Committee 
in 1936: No. 30 contains “Analyses of the Principal Historical Works pub- 
lished in the Hungarian Language, 1926-1932"; No. 31 is devoted to a 
“World List of Historical Reviews”, 2317 in number; No. 32 contains the 
“Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences, 
Warsaw, 1933”. l 

The publication of two more volumes of the International Bibliography 
of Historical Sciences (No. 6 for 1931, and No. 8 for 1933) fills the last gap 
in the series and makes it possible now to be assured of publication of the 
annual volumes at regular intervals. 

The Committee on Diplomatic History has published the first volume 
of its Repertory of the Diplomatic Representatives of all Countries since the 
Peace of Westphalia, 1648, which brings the record to 1715. This is one of 
the most important of the many enterprises that the subcommittees are 
carrying on; it has involved a vast amount of research in many countries 
and has enlisted the co-operation of a large number of scholars of different 
nationalities. 


MEMBERSHIP CoMMITTEE. The Membership Committee has continued 
its drive for members by organizing state committees under state chairmen 
and by conducting an extensive mail campaign. More than 2500 letters have 
gone out from the central office of the Committee in Detroit. The results of 
this campaign are probably not yet fully apparent. On December 9, 1936, the 
total membership of the A.H.A. was 3084, of which «24 were life member- 
ships, 2211 individual annual memberships, ard 349 memberships of institu- 
tions. The total paid membership, including lfe members, aggregated 2536, 
with 548 delinquent members. During the year 260 members were lost, ` 
26 by death, 44 by resignation, and 190 dropped for delinquency. New 
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members, aggregated 308, of which 285 were individuals and 23 institutions. 
The net. gain in enrolled members was 48. 

As compared with last year, the delinquents this year were 158 fewer; 
the loss of members was 60 more (the total increase being in the number 
of those dropped for delinquency); new members, 63 more. It will be appar- 
ent from these figures that the gain in effective membership is considerably 
greater than appears at first glance. The paid membership this year is, 


in fact, 206 more than last year. But we are not making the gains in mem- 


bership we ough: to make if we are to maintain our present program 
of activities. "There are many, too many, delinquents, over 20 per cent of 
the total number of enrolled members. It is easy to surmise why this is so, 
but if it were not so we should have enough current revenue out of our 
present enrolled membership to maintain our present program of operations 
without fear of a deficit. 


FINANCE ComMITTEE. The Finance Committee has submitted to the 
Council a detailed estimate of probable expenditures for the fiscal year 
beginning September r, 1936, amounting to $26,127.63. This estimate covers 
all the expenses of the Association not provided for out of special funds. For 
the same period the Finance Committee estimates receipts aggregating 
$27,235.41. If these estimates are correct, then we may anticipate that the 
Association will find itself with a balance of a little over $1000 in the treasury 
at the. close of the fiscal year (August 31, 1937). It ought to be pointed out, 
however, that of the estimated receipts, $5685.41 represents a balance carried 
forward from the previous fiscal year. If we deduct this, it will appear that 
our current expenses for the presefit fiscal year will exceed our current 
revenues by over $4600. The prospect for the year following (1937-38) 
is somewhat brighter, but unless we can increase our receipts from member- 
ship or some other sources we shall -probably reach the end of that fiscal 
year with an actual deficit of about $1300. It will be obvious that one of two 
things must happen: we must either increase our revenues or we must 
decrease our expenditures if we are to live within our income. It will be 
very unfortunate if we have to curtail our activities. We should plan rather 
to increase them. In point of fact, we have increased them considerably, but 
only by securing special gifts for special purposes. While these have not 
imposed an additional burden upon our ordinary budget, they have very 
considerably increased the work of the administrative offices. We must not 
curtail our activities, and we must provide adequate administrative machinery 
for directing them. If every member of the Association would go out and 
get one new member, our financial troubles would vanish quite away. If 
every delinquent member would pay his dues, we could face the end of the 
fiscal year 1938 with an easy heart. 

Our other source of income is from our invested funds. As the report 
of the Board of Trustees shows, our investments during the current year 
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. have increased in value over 1r per cent. But that report also shows that 
notwithstanding this increase, our income from investments has actually 
diminished a little. The explanation for this lies in the very low rate of 
interest yielded at present by gilt-edged securities. But the consequence is 
that our operating income from this source is low in proportion to our prin- 
cipal and may be lower as the Board of ‘Trustees replaces the securities of 
higher yield and less safety by those of lower yield and greater safety. It is 
hardly likely that we can anticipate a much larger income than we now 
enjoy from our investments unless we increase those investments. The 
Association should contemplate seriously a definite concerted effort to enlarge 
its endowment. 
Conyers Reap, Executive Secretary. 


‘The Annual Report of the former Treasurer of the Association, Dr. 
Constantine E. McGuire, for the fiscal year 1935-1936 has been sent to the 
members of the Association. 


THE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1937 


President, Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota. 

First Vice-President, Laurence M. Larson, University of Illinois. 

Second Vice-President, Frederic L. Paxson, University cf California, Berkeley. 

Secretary, Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester. 

Executive Secretary, Conyers Read, 226 Soutk 16th St., Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Solon J. Buck, The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Sécretary-Treasurer, Patty W. Washington, 740 F ifteenth St. N. W., 
Washington, D. .C. 

Editor of the Annual Report, Lowell Joseph Ragatz, George Washington 
University. 

Council: (ex officio) iis president, vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer; 
(former presidents) J. Franklin Jameson, Albert Bushnell Hart, Andrew 
C: McLaughlin, George L. Burr, Worthington C. Ford, Charles H. 
Haskins, Edward P. Cheyney, Charles M. Ancrews, Henry Osborn 
Taylor, Evarts B. Greene, Carl Becker, Herbert E. Bolton, Charles A. 
Beard, William E. Dodd, Michael I. Rostovtzeff, Charles H. McIlwain; 
(elected members) R. D. W. Connor, Wallace Notestein, Dumas Malone, 
William L. Westermann, Bessie L. Pierce, Frederick Merk, Carl Wittke, 
Isaac J. Cox. 

Executive Committee of the Council: Guy Stantor. Ford, University of 

-~ Minnesota, chairman; James P. Baxter, 3d. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Wallace 

Notestein; (ex officio) Solon J. Buck, Dexter Perkins. 

Council Committee on Appointments: Frederick Merk, Harvard Univeisity, 

l chairman; Bessie L. Pierce; (ex officio) Dexter Perkins, Conyers Read. 

Board of Trustees: Thomas I. Parkinson, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
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New York City, chairman; Raymond N. Ball, Guy Emerson, Jerome D. 
Greene, Stanton Griffis. 

The Pacific Coast Branch: President, Joseph B. Lockey, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Vice-President, James Westfall Thompson, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Secretary-Treasurer, Francis H. Herrick, 
Mills College; Council, the above officers and Dan E. Clark, Carl C. 
Eckhardt, Percy A. Martin, Vernon J. Puryear; Acting Managing Editor 
of the Pacific Historical Review, Louis Knott Koontz, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Committee on Program for the Fifty-second Annual Meeting: Walton H. 
Hamilton, Yale University, chairman; John H. Wuorinen, Columbia 
University, secretary; others to be named. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Julian P. Boyd, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, secretary, with power to appoint his chair- 
man and his associates. 

Committee on Nominations: J. Fred Rippy, University of Chicago, chair- 
man; Violet Barbour, M. E. Curti, A. C. Krey, Edgar E. Robinson. 
The American Historical Review: Managing Editor, Robert Livingston 
Schuyler, 535 West rr4th Street, New York City; Assistant Editor, 
Eleanor D. Smith; Board of Editors, Arthur E. R. Boak, William L. 
Langer, Dumas Malone, Nellie Neilson, J. Fred Rippy, Preserved Smith. 

Social Education: Editor, Erling M. Hunt, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University; Assistant Editor, Katharine Elizabeth Crane; Executive 
Board, Erling M. Hunt, chairman; Conyers Read, secretary; Charles A. 
Beard, Phillips Bradley, Margaret A. Koch, E. George Payne, Donnal V. 
Smith, Ruth Wanger, (ex officio) Howard E. Wilson. 

Committee on Membership: Raymond C. Miller, Wayne University, chair- 
man; F. Lee Benns, Gray C. Boyce, Max Savelle, J. L. Sellers, Culver H. 
Smith, A. T. Volwiler. 

Committee on Prizes: George Louis Beer Prize, Eugene N. Anderson, The 
American University, Washington, D. C., chairman; Rosa J. S. Hoffman, 
Dwight E. Lee; John H. Dunning Prize, Lester B. Shippee, University of 
Minnesota, chairman; Wendell H. Stephenson, Ella Lonn. Herbert 
Baxter Adams Prize, Albert H. Lybyer, University of Illinois, chairman; 
Leona C. Gabel, Walter C. Langsam; Justin Winsor Prize, James B. 
Hedges, Brown University, chairman; Charles S. Sydnor, Caroline F. 
Ware; Jusserand Medal, Carl Wittke, Ohio State University, chairman; 
Theodore C. Blegen, Eloise Ellery. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications: John D. 
Hicks, University of Wisconsin, chairman; Kent R. Greenfield, William 
E. Lunt, Asa E. Martin, Edward Whitney. 

Committee on the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund: Roy F. Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Arthur C. Cole, James G. Randall. 
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Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund: Francis S. Philbrick, Law 
School, University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Charles M. Andrews, 
Carroll T. Bond, Richard B. Morris, Thomas I. Parkinson, Charles 
Warren. 

Committee on Historical Source Material: 'T. R. Schellenberg, The National 
Archives, chairman; Subcommittee on Public Archives, A. R. Newsome, 
Robert C. Binkley, Francis S. Philbrick; Subcommittee on Historical 
Manuscripts, Julian P. Boyd, Theodore C. Blegen, Lester J. Cappon. 

Conference of Historical Societies: Christopker B. Coleman, State Library 
and Historical Building, Indianapolis, secretary. i 

Committee on the Contents of the Annual Report: J. Franklin Jameson, 
Library of Congress, chairman, with power to select two associates. 

Committee on Bibliography of American Travel: Frank Monaghan, Yale 
University, chairman; Julian P. Boyd, Harry M. Lydenberg. 

Committee on Radio: Conyers Read, 226 South 16th St., Philadelphia, chair- 
man; Evelyn Plummer Braun, Felix, Greene, John A. Krout, Walter C. 
Langsam, Edward R. ju Ralph S. Rounds, William Slater, Eliza- 
beth Y. Webb. 

Committee on Americana for College Libraries: Randolph G. Adams, 
William L. Clements Library, University o? Michigan, chairman; William 
W. Bishop, J. Franklin Jameson, Leonard L. Mackall, Conyers Read, 
Kathryn L. Slagle, Lawrence C. Wroth. 

Representatives of the Association in Allied Bodies: Social Science Research 
Council, Guy Stanton Ford, Roy F. Nichols, Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
American Council of Learned Societies, Edward P. Cheyney, W. S. 
Ferguson. International Committee of Historical Sciences: Delegates, 
Waldo G. Leland, William E. Dodd; Subcommittee on Archives, R.D. W. 
Connor; Diplomatic History, Samuel Flagg Bemis; Chronology, John L. 
La Monte; Historical Iconography, Leicester Holland; Historical Geog- 
raphy, Charles O. Paulin; International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences, Waldo G. Leland. 


The following should be added to the List of Research Projects in 
History, published as a supplement to Volume XXXIX, No. 3, of the 
American Historical Review: 


I. General 
France and the United States, 1789-1815. Prog. E. Wilson 
Lyon, Colgate. 
A history of the Armenian people since 1800. A. O. sata 
Illinois. 


VII. France 
A biography of François (Marquis de) Barbé-Marbois, 1745- 
1837. Prog. E. Wilson Lyon, d ud 


Other Historical Activities .- 625 


VII. Germany 
Bibliography of Bismarck literature. Prog. Gordon W. Prange, 


lowa, with Herbert Michaelis, Berlin. 


IX. Great Britain and Ireland 
(b) Since 1485 
The Anglican Church and “Comprehension” during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Prog. Ethyn W. 
. Kirby, Providence, R. I. 


XVIII. United States of America 
(8) Since 1782 n "E 
Biography of William L. Wilson. Prog. Festus P. 
Summers, West Virginia. 


The Justin Winsor Prize in American History will be awarded this year. 
Particulars may be obtained from Professor James B. Hedges of Brown 
University, chairman of the Justin Winsor Prize Committee. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


There came :nto existence at the Providence meeting of the American 
Historical Association a society which will, no doubt, develop in close rela- 
tions with the Association. A conference of archivists on December 29 
approved the report of a committee which had been appointed by authority 
of a conference held at Chattanooga on December 30, 1935, to make plans for 
an organization of American archivists, and The Society of American 
Archivists was established. Its object is “to promote sound principles of 
archival economy and to facilitate co-operation among archivists and archival 
agencies”. Individual membership is “restricted to those who are or have 
been engaged in the custody or administration of archives or historical manu- 
scripts or who, because of special experience or other qualifications, are 
recognized as competent in archival economy": Institutional membership 
is “restricted to institutions or agencies that have the custody of archives or 
historical manuscripts”. The following officers were elected: president, A. R. 
Newsome; vice-president, Margaret C. Norton; secretary, Philip C. Brooks; 
treasurer, Julian P. Boyd. Five members were elected to the council: 
Theodore C. Blegen, Victor H. Paltsits, Solon J. Buck, Ruth Blair, and 
Lawrence C. Wroth. The constitution of the society provides for the election 
by the council oz an editor to supervise publications of the society and the 
publication, when funds are available, of a yearbook, quarterly magazine, or 
other serial journal. The council, at a meeting on December 30, elected to 
membership 125 individual and three institutional applicants. Further ap- 
plications will be welcomed and should be addressed to the secretary, Box 
1425, Washington, D. C. Dues for individual members are five dollars a 
year, for institutional. members ten dollars a year, and for life members 
one hundred dollars. 
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A new edition of the Channing, Hart, and Turner Guide to the Study 
and Reading of American History (1912) is being prepared by Professors 
James P. Baxter, 3d, Frederick Merk, Samuel E. Morison, and Arthur M. 
Schlesinger. . 


) 


The Transylvania Company, founded at Hillsborough, N. C., in 1775, 
is the subject of two pamphlets that have recently appeared. One is an ad- 
dress by Professor Archibald Henderson, a descendant of Richard Henderson 
who was president of the company, and is entitled The Significance of the 
Transylvania Company in American History. The other pamphlet is an 
account of the Transylvania Bicentennial celebration of 1935. 


Oxoniensia is the new annual of the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society (not to be confused with the Oxford- Historical Society, which has 
already published one hundred volumes of Collections). Volume I (1936) 
contains 222 pages. There are well-illustrated articles. on local antiquities, 
documents, and book reviews. Libraries may subscribe for Oxoniensia for 
155.; individuals may receive it on the Same terms, plus an entrance fee of 
55. to the society. The Secretary may be addressed at the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. 


The first number of a new semi-official publication, The Tnjormation 
Bulletin, was published on May x1. The periodical appears three times a 
month, is issued by the Council of International Affairs, Nanking, and costs 
$3.00 a year (Chinese currency). Each number is devoted to a singe subject, 
such as "Hirota's Three Principles ozs-d-vis China" and “Currency Reform 
in China". There is usually a brief historical introduction to the subject 
under discussion, and sources are frequently cited. |] 


The December meeting of the Société d'histoire moderne was devoted 
to a discussion of prices and wages in France during the eighteenth century. 
Professor Georges Lefebvre presented a summary of the recent works of 
the late Francois Simiand and of Charles Labrousse on the sub'ect. The 
contributions of these two scholars to the economic history of the Old Regime 
and the Revolution are undoubtedly among the more important that have 
been made since Loutchisky completed his znalysis of land holdings prior 
to 1789. A résumé of the meeting is to be found in the Bulletin of the 
Société for. December. The Société announces that its third session of 
Franco-Italian studies will be held in Paris at the end of September. The 
. subjects of the meeting will be "Les rapports entre les milieux érudits et 
artistiques de France et d'Italie aux XVII? et XVIIT? siècles” and “La France 
et l'Italie de 1789 à 1815". 

The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, in association 
with the Linguistic Institute of America, is offering from June 28 to August 
21, at the University of Michigan, an eight-weeks intensive course in read- 
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ing modern Chinese. The course will be open to graduate students only. 
Instruction will be given by Dr. George A. Kennedy of Yale University. 
Specially prepared materials and a new teaching method will be used. 
Further information may be obtained from Miss Ruth Earnshaw, American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52d Street, New 
York City. 


For a period of ten weeks, from June 21 to August 27, the University 
of California will conduct intensive instruction in the Russian language— 
one course for beginners and one for persons with some knowledge of 
Russian. This work is offered by the university in co-operation with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. The Summer Sessions Office of the university 
is prepared to furnish detailed information upon request. 


Queen’s University Summer School of Historical Research at the Public 
Archives of Canada will open on July 6 and last for six weeks. It will be 
directed by Professor Reginald G. Trotter, head of the Department of 
History at Queen's. Its activities will include a round table on Canadian 
history since the War of 1812 and personal consultation with individual 
students. 


PERSONAL 


On December x Sir Arthur George Doughty, Dominion Archivist 
Emeritus, died at Ottawa. He was born on March 22, 1860, at Maidenhead, 
Berks, England and came to Canada in 1886. After a career in journalism 
and the civil service of the Province of Quebec, he was eppointed Joint 
Librarian (with Dr. N. E. Dionne, noted historian and bibliographer) of 
the Legislative Library of Quebec, in which position he remained until 
1904, when he assumed the duties of Dominion Archivist at Ottawa. In 
1908 Dr. Doughty was made a member of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission of Canada; in 1912 he was raised to the rank of Deputy Minister; 
and in the same year he was appointed to a royal commission which con- 
ducted an inquiry into the state of the records of the Dominion govern- 
ment. Dr. Doughty was associated with a number of important extra- 
departmental activities. He was president of the Canadian Historical As- 
sociation, 1927-1928, and has been vice-president of the Canadian Catholic 
Historical Association since 1934. Dr. Doughty's numerous historical works 
covered an extensive range. They included The Siege of Quebec (in col- 
laboration with G. W. Parmelee, 6 vols., 1901) and The Acadian Exiles 
(in Chronicles of Canada). He edited, among other works, Documents 
relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-91 (in collaboration 
with Adam Shortt), Documents on the Constitutional History of Canada, 
1791-1818 (in collaboration with Duncan McArthur), Documents on the 
Constitutional History of Canada, 1819-28 (in collaboration with Norah 
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Story), and Canada and Its Provinces (22 vols., in collaboration with 
Adam Shortt). 


At the time of his death on December 8 Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer had 
just completed the fifth and concluding volume of his History of the United 
States since the Civil War, which has recent.y been published. Graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1889, Oberholtzer joined the Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph and served that newspaper for several years as 
associate editor and foreign correspondent. In 1893 he received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from his alma mater; his dissertation, The Refer- 
endum in America, attracted considerable attention. From 1896 to 19oo he 
was editor of the Manufacturer and later was literary editor of the Phila- 
delphia Times and the Public Ledger. He was editor of the American Crisis 
Biographies and contributed biographies of Lincoln and Clay to that series. 
His other published writings include biographies of Robert Morris and 
Jay Cooke and a history of Philadelphia. He will be remembered principally 
for his voluminous History, upon which he was engaged for more than 
twenty years. 


Sir Frederick Pollock, who died on January 18, was one of the most 
eminent members of a great legal family—the eldest son of Sir William 
Frederick Pollock, queen’s remembrancer, grandson of Sir Jonathan Fred- 
erick Pollock, lord chief baron of the exchequer, and nephew of Sir Charles 
Edward Pollock, the last surviving baron of the exchequer, Sir Frederick 
was born in 1845, educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, called 
to the bar in 187r, made a privy councilor in xor1 and king’s counsel in 
' 1920. From 1883 to 1903 he was Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence at 
Oxford, from 1885 to 1919 editor of the Law Quarterly Review, from 1895 
to his death editor of the Law Reports, after the death of Professor F. W. 
Maitland in 1906 literary director of the Selden Society with Sir Paul ` 
Vinogradoff, and since 1920 sole literary di-ector. Most of his numerous 
writings are on legal subjects, and many of these have become standard 
works in their respective fields. In 1895 appeared the great History of 
English Law to the Death of Edward 1, planned by Sir Frederick and 
Professor Maitland but written almost entirely by Maitland. An Essay on 
Possession at the Common Law (1888), written in collaboration with Sir 
Robert Wright, gives an indication of Pollock’s knowledge and outlook, as 
do his notes to Maine's Ancient Law, his life of Spinoza, and many of his 
papers, some of which have been published :n Oxford Lectures and Other 
Discourses (1890) and Essays in the Law (1922). He was deeply interested in 
the United States, especially our legal education. He had many friends 
here ahd often visited this country. In 1904 he published, under the title 
The Expansion of the Common Law, the substance of lectures delivered in 
American law schools in 1895 and 1903, and in 1912 he gave the Carpentier 
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Lectures at Columbia University on The Genius of the Common Law. In the 
preface to his First Book of Jurisprudence he said: "Among the authors of 
past generations I owe most, so far as I can judge, to Savigny; among 
recent and living ones to Maine, Ihering, and my friend Mr. Justice Holmes 
of Massachusetts." 


The foremost living Czech historian, Josef Pekař, died in Prague on 
January 23 at the age of sixty-seven. He had been a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Prague since 1905 and was editor of the Cesky Časopis Historický, 
the principal Czech historical journal. Several of his many Looks are out- 
standing contributions to historical scholarship, notably Valdštejn (1933- 
1934), a monumental work dealing with the four critical years of Wallen- 
stein's life, and Žižka a jeho doba (4 vols., 1927-1933), which treats of the 
Hussite wars. Concerning himself chiefly with the critical periods of Czech 
history, he had a deep influence on Czechoslovak national life, and he trained 
a whole generation of Czech historical scholars. The results of his learning 
were presented in a masterly proseestyle. 


Spenser Wilkinson died at Oxford on January 31 at the age of 83. His 
interest in military history was awakened while he was an undergraduate 
at Merton College. In 1882 he was called upon to contribute special articles 
on the Egyptian campaign to the Manchester Guardian and later joined this 
paper as special correspondent and editorial writer. In 1892 he joined the 
staff of the Morning Post in London and continued with the Post until 
1914. In 1909 he was appointed Chichele Professor of Military History at 
Oxford and retained this chair until 1923. By and large, Wilkinson’s studies 
in military history were directed to the practical aim of improving the 
British army. He was essentially a reformer and steadfastly refused to be 
drawn into organized efforts for the mere increase of military appropriations. 
As a reformer, he was from the first actively interested in developing the 
general staff system in both the army and navy. The Brain of an Army, 
published in 1890, made the German staff system much more widely known 
and understood in England and was perhaps his most influential work. 
Wilkinson came on the scene when a serious effort was being made inside 
the army to improve the professional education of officers. His work was a 
substantial contribution to-this effort and played no small part in setting the 
intellectual tone of the British staff schocls. He was unpedantic, practical 
and realistic rather than theoretical or degmatic, and singularly free from 
the common habit of giving military studies the guise of professional 
mysteries. 


A volume of essays in honor of Professor Jernegan was presented to 
him by Professor Julius W. Pratt at the University of Chicago breakfast 
held during the Providence mecting of the American Historical Association. 
It is entitled Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American Historiography and 
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is to be published during the cürrent year by the University of Chicago ~ 
Press. 


The gold medal of the National Institute of Arts and Letters for history 
and biography was awarded to’ Charles MzLean Andrews at the annual 
meeting of the institute on January 20. - > d 


Professor Charles Seymour, provost of Yale, was Jiad president of the 
university on February 13. For many years Professor Seymour has been a 
contributor to the American’ Historical Review and for the past six years | 
has been a member of its board of editors. 


Professor Dexter Perkins, secretary of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, delivered a series of public lectures at University College, London, in 
February and March on Latin America in the History of Anglo-American 
Relations. 


Professor David S. Muzzey of Columbia University, who is on sabbatical 
leave during this semester, lectured under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace at the Collège de France in February | 
and March on the foreign and domestic problems of the United States since 
the World War. He also visited five British universities, at each of which 
he gave a series of three lectures on the United States in the World’ War 
and phases of the New Deal. He is now lecturing at Prague under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Czeckoslovakia. 


' Verne E. Chatelain, who has been connected for the past five years with 
the National Park Service:as chief historian and deputy assistant director, 
has resigned to accept a position as research: associate with the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington. 


Notice has been received of the following promctions and appointments 
in history effective for the current academic year: promotion of John Hall 
Stewart of Western Reserve to an assistant professcrship and of Francis J. 
Bowman of the State College of Washington to an associate professorship; 
appointment of Paul W. Gates and Philip E. Mosely as assistant professors 
at Cornell and of Fulmer Mood to give a seminar in American colonial his- 
tory at Harvard. | 

Benedetto Croce's masterly essay on history as thought and as action; 
listed on page 580 of this journal, will form part of a forthcoming volume 
on history and historiography. 

Announcement has been made in the Berliner Monatshefte, December, 
1936, of the retirement of Dr. Alfred von Wegerer as editor of that maga- 
zine. 


" 
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CHRISTOPHER ST. GERMAN 
Tue ForrricAL PuHiLosoprHy oF A Tupor LAWYER 


T little attention has thus far been paid to the political philosophy 
of that most erudite of early Tudor lawyers, Christopher St. German. 
A few pages here, an essay there, a footnote some other place, are the 
only tributes paid to this thinker whom J, W. Allen has characterized as 
having "expressed most clearly the nature and implications of the change 
that the Tudor government was bringing about"! Though probably 
one of the most induential writers of his generation, St. German has been 
condemned to relative obscurity, and his place on the stage as one of the 
outstanding intellects of the early English Reformation usurped by less 
important men? And yet this was the man whose Doctor and Student 
served as the, basic handbook for law students up to the time of Black- 
stone, who engaged in controversy with Sir Thomas More over the 
question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and who wrote three additional 
treatises as part cf Henry VIIITs propagandist campaign against the 
spirituality. 

St. German was born in Warwickshire about 1460, the son of Henry 
St. German, a knight, and Anne, daughter of Thomas Tyndale. He was 
educated at Oxford and the Inner Temple and, according to Anthony à 
Wood, was esteented by the citizens of London as a lawyer in the civil 


1 4 History of Pol-tical Thought in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1928), p. 165. 


. Allen is the only writer who has attempted to treat St. German’s philosophy as a whole. 


For other references to various aspects of St. Germzn's thought, see The Collected Papers 
of Paul Vinogradoff (Cxford, 1928), vol. II, essay 1x; A. I. Tafts The Apologye of Syr 
Thomas More, Knyght' (London, 1930), pp. xxxvii-xlvii; Pierre Janelle's L’ Angleterre 
catholique à ia veille du schisme (Paris, 1935), pp. x50-151; C. H. Mcllwáin's High Court 
of Parliament (New Haven, 1910), ch. 1t, note C; W. S. Holdsworth's History of English 
Law (London, 5th ed.). V, 266-269; S. B. Chrimes’s English Constitutional Ideas in the 
Fifteenth Century (Canxbridge, 1936), pp. 203 f. 

2 Stephen Gardiner. for example, whose De vera obedientia, though important as a 
piece of polemic, lacked the vision of St. German's works. 
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as well as the common law? That he was held in high regard by the 
government is inferred from the facts tha: his legal advice was sought 
by Cromwell's agents in 1534,* and that some years later he was asked, 
along with such notables as Nicholas Heath, Sampson, and Cranmer, to 
give his opinion on some changes proposed by zhe king to "Bishops 
Book"? Moreover, he was sufficiently prominent in 1536 to be men- 
tioned by the Yorkshire rebels as one of those whose heresies should be 
destroyed. But on the whole he seems to have shunned political life, to 
which the paucity of references to him in the Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII is ample witness, and to have devoted his time to collecting 
a large legal library, writing legal and cortroversial treatises, and study- 
ing philosophy and the liberal sciences.’ As for his religious views, 
Pollard’s description of him as a “moderate reformer” is sufhciently 
accurate for our present purposes, although there is reason to believe that 
his doctrinal position underwent a change in a radical direction between 
1532 and 15355 He died in 1540. ° 

Dialogus de fundamentis legum et conscientia, more commonly 
known as Doctor and Student, St. German’s well-known treatise on 
the theory of law and equity and its relation to the laws of England, 
first appeared in the form of a single dialogue in 1523, an English version 
of which came out in 1531.° A second dialogue was published in English 


3 For two brief accounts of St. German’s life, see A. F. Pollard's article in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and Anthony à Wood's Arhenae Oxonienses (London, 
1813), vol. I. 

4 Letters and Papers of Henry VHL, J. S. Brewer and James Gairdner, eds. (Rolls 
Series), VII, 1008. Thomas Thirlby and other agents of Cromwell requested the help of 
“master Sayntegerman” in certain legal matters, but he excused himself. 

$ British Museum, Royal MSS., 7, CXVI, ff. 199-210. Tis is apparently a summary 
‘written in the hand of some secretary of the material contained in books already submitted 
by these four authorities criticizing the proposed changes in the “Bishops’ Book”. The four 
critics are referred to in the margin as "Heth" (Nicholas Heath), “Chichester” (Sampson), 
“My L. of Caunterbury” (Cranmer), and "S. Jermyn” (St. German). The scribe some- 
times reproduces the actual words of the critics, but frequently he simply summarizes 
them. Most of the space is devoted to the opinions of Heath, Sampson, and Cranmer, but 

, there are four entries under St. German’s name, giv.ng his visws on the perpetual virginity 
of the virgin, the mediation of saints, and the sacraments of penance and orders. 

6 Letters and Papers, Xl, 1246. 

T Wood, passim. 

8 During his controversy with Sir Thomas More, which took place in 1532-1533, St. 
German's views are almost reactionary, and More himself refers to his opponent as “a 
man good and catholike". But in his later treatises he questions the value of images and 
‘deprecates the practice of praying to saints. 

9 There seems to be no extant copy of the first Latin impression. The English version 
was by no means an exact translation of the Latin, but the substance of the material 
remained the same. | 
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in 1530, and in the following year an appendix containing thirteen 
“Additions” on the power of parliament in relation to the clergy was 
added. St. German’s comments on the relation of equity to the common 
law in the English version apparently aroused some apprehension on the 
part of the common lawyers, for one of them answered him in a short 
treatise which denied the validity of obtaining a subpoena in chancery . 
in appeal from the common law.!? It is possible that the rejoinder to this 
treatise, entitled 4 Litel Treatise concerning Writs of Subpoena, was 
written by St. German himself.™ 

However that may be, five other anonymous tracts, all of them 
directed against the clergy, were almost certainly written by St. German: 
A Treatise concerning the Division between the Spirituality and Tem- 
porality, Dialogue betwixte two englyshemen, whereof one was called 
Satem, and the other Bizance, A treatyse concernige the power of the 
clergye and the lawes of the realme, A treatise cécernynge diuers of the 
constitucyons prouynciall and legantines, and An Answer to a Letter? 
There is a continuity of thought and a similarity of treatment running 
through these tracts which makes it extremely probable that St. German 
was their author. The ideas expressed throughout the tracts are not en- 
tirely consistent, to be sure, but this can be explained more reasonably by 
the breach with Rome and its influence on the writer than by the assump- 
tion that the treatises were written by different men. The same legal 
strain, the same jealousy of the common law as against the canon law, 
and the same passion in upholding parliamentary as opposed to eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction are evident in all five treatises. 

The first of these tracts was published in 1532, and, as Mr. Taft and 
M. Janelle have pointed out, it resembles strikingly the Petition of the 


10 This treatise, entitled 4 Replication of a Serjaunte at the Lawes of England, to 
certayne Pointes alleaged by a Student of the said Lawes of England, in a Dialogue in 
Englishe between a Doctor of Divinity and the said Student, is printed on pages 323-331 
in A Collection of Tracts relative to the Law of England, ed. by Francis Hargrave 
(London, 1787). 

11 This treatise is also printed in Hargrave’s Tracts, pp. 332-355. Hargrave remarks: . 
(p. 321) that the following notice was appended to the Cottonian MS. in which these two 
treatises were discovered: “Founde amongste the bookes of Sir Edward Saunders . . . and 
noted by his hande writinge to be entitled on the outsyde, "The. Dialogue betweene a : 
Serjaunte at the lawe and Christopher Seinte Jerman;’ and on the inside, "The Answer of 
this Treatise by Christopher Seinte Jerman’ ". There is no other evidence, however, that 
this treatise was actually written by St. German. 

12 John Bale attributes several other treatises to St. German, but they are variations ori 
the same themes and have at any rate been lost. See Bale's Wlustrium maioris Britanniae 
scriptorum summarium (1548). 
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Commons of the same year. It was most probably written as part of 
Henry VIIs propagandist campaign, although it must be confessed 
there is no documentary proof showing that St. German had any con- 
nection with the government. In this work St. German maintained that 
the trouble between the spirituality and temporality was due to clerical 
corruptions and usurpations, and his argument was apparently so telling 
that Sir Thomas More devoted most of his Apology to refuting it. The 
former chancellor averred that the controversy between the spirituality 
and temporality had not been instigated by the causes which his anony- 
mous opponent had cited but, on the contrary, bv the prevalence of 
heresy among the laity. St. German responded in 1533 with his Dialogue 
between Salem and Bizance** which asserted that :£ all the heretics in 
the world were annihilated, the controversy between clergy and laity 
would still remain. St. German's contention, “that if preesthode be holle 
and sounde, all the church flouryssheth: and if it be corrupte, the feyth 
and vertue of the people fadeth also afid vanisheth away"? was remark- 
ably like Dean Colet's view enunciated in his sermon before convocation 
in 1511. On the whole, St. German's response to More was simply an 
expansion of the material contained in his first treatise with rather more 
attention paid to the heresy laws and a more theoretical interpretation 
of the problem of the "regnum" and "sacerdotium". Unwilling to let 
this second thrust go unanswered, More closed the controversy with The 
debellacyon of Salem and Bizance,® in which he referred to his oppo- 
nent contemptuously as "Sir John Some saye the Pacifiar", and to Salem 
and Bizance as "delivered of a dead mouse". In this long and rather 
tedious rebuttal More expatiated at greater length on the virtues of the 
existing heresy laws and maintained that if these were relaxed, the streets 


18 See Taft's introduction to the Apologye of Syr Thomas More and Janelle, p. 150. 
The only edition, since the original one of 1532, of 4 Treatise concerning the Division 
between the Spirituality and Temporality (hereafter referred to as Spirituality and Tem- 
porality) is to be found in the Appendix to Taft, There seems tc be little doubt that St. 
German was its author. Samuel Halkett and John Laing's Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain attributes it to him, and both Taft and Janelle 
concur in this view. 

14 4 Dialogue betwixte two englyshemen, whereof one was calied Salem, and the other 
Bizance (hereafter referred to as Salem and Bizance}, London, 1533. This is the only 
edition of this work, which is very rare and is to be found only in the British Museum, 
Bodleian, and Cambridge libraries. It is a continuatian of the arzument set forth in the 
Spirituality and Temporality, so that there can be no coubt it was written by St. German. 
Bale, and Halkett and Laing also attribute it to him. 

15 Salem and Bizance, pp. x>-xi. 

16 London, 1533. 
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would promptly swarm with heretics. His opponent, he said, had also 
cited abuses of the clergy as illustrative of the causes of dissension be- 
tween clergy and laity which no one had ever heard of, and the dis- 
crepancy pointed out by this “pacifiar” between church legislation and 
the laws of the realm was, according to More, an illusion. 

Within a year More was committed to the 'Tower and his defense of 
the old order silenced, but St. German continued on his destructive path 
and wrote three more anticlerical works before his death in 1540. It is 
impossible to say in what order they were written because they were 
published without any dates affixed, but it seems likely that An Answer 
to a Letter"! came last because it represents St. German's most mature 
philosophy, particularly on the question of the interpretation of church 
doctrine, toward which all his earlier works seemed to be tending. At 
any rate, it is probable that all three were issued during or shortly after 
1534 because Power of the Clergy!? discusses the Act of Supremacy in 
its final form,!® and An Answer deals with statutes passed in the twenty- 
sixth year of the reign of Henry VIII (1534). 

Power of the Clergy is for the most. part a reconsideration of the 
materials set forth in his first two treatises, but here for the first time 
St. German, like so many of his contemporaries, turns to history for his 
inspiration in attacking the “sacerdotium”. He descants on the priestly 
character of kings in the Old Testament, shows how Christ never 
wielded the temporal sword, and cuts to pieces the various arguments 
which had been advanced in time past to prove that the clergy should 
exercise both spiritual and temporal power. 

Constitutions Provincial and Legatine® seems to be a more special- 


17 Printed at London by Thomas Godfrey (hereafter referred to as An Answer). 
Halkett and Laing and the British Museum authors’ catalogue both ascribe this treatise to 
St. German, and Allen discusses it as though it were admittedly St. German’s. This, too, 
is a very rare work, and apparently the copy in the British Museum is the only one extant. 

18 4 treatyse concernige the power of the clergye and the lawes of the realme (here- 
after referred to as Power of the Clergy). Printed at London by Thomas Godfray. Copies 
are to be found only in the British Museum, Bodleian, and Cambridge libraries. Bale lists 
this as one of St. German’s writings, and Pollard accepts it in his article (Dict. Nat. Biog.). 
Moreover, the same Marsilian definition of the church which appears in chapter vu of An 
Answer is set forth in chapter 1x of Power of the Clergy. 

19 The Act of Supremacy was passed in 1534 (26 Hen. VIII, c. x). 

20 A treatise cócernynge diuers of the constitucyons prouynciall and legantines (here- 
after referred to as Constitutions Provincial and Legatine). Printed at London by Thomas 
Godfray. The authenticity of this treatise is the most doubtful of St. German's tracts, for 
it is listed under his name in Halkett and Laing and the British Museum catalogue with a 
question mark. However, the fact that it rediscusses many of the specific cases which had 
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ized study of chapter vir of Power oj the Clergy, and for this reason 
appears to have been written shortly after the latter tract. It deals with 
the constitutions promulgated by the papal legates, Otho and Othobon, 
and attempts to show how many of these are incompatible with the laws 
of the realm and the king's prerogative?! An Answer, which was prob- 
ably written last, is perhaps the most important of St. German's con- 
troversial works, for it is the boldest and the most perspicacious. Here 
for the first time St. German attacks the papal power directly and affirms 
that the interpretation of church doctrine must logically be given to the 
king in parliament rather than to the clergy. 

The influences which went into the making of St. German’s political 
philosophy are manifold. 'The matter is, of course, too complex to treat 
in any detail here, but it will be useful to point out the more obvious 
sources. In addition to a knowledge of civil and canon law and a prac- 
ticing acquaintance with the common law, it is evident that St. German 
was a profound student of John Gerson (1363-1429), rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and one of the leaders of the conciliar movement in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. Even a casual acquaintance with St. 
German’s treatises will reveal the fact that he refers to Gerson time and 
again to support his thesis that canon law is not identical with divine 
law, and that jurisdiction over temporal thiags belongs exclusively to the 
secular government. Vinogradoff points out that Gerson was the leading 
exponent of the school doctrines for the sixteenth century jurists, and 
that St. German borrowed heavily from the Frenchman in his exposition 
of the “lex aeterna", natural law, and equity? But in addition to this 
indirect influence Gerson is directly referred to many times in Doctor 
and Student, and once each in Spirituality and Temporality and Power 
of the Clergy“ St. German apparently found Gerson useful not only for 
attracted St. German’s attention as far back as Dialogue II of his Doctor and Student makes 
it evident that it was St. German’s work. Copies are zvailable only in the British Museum 
and Cambridge libraries. 

21 Otho and Othobon were the papal legates in England during the reign of Henry 
III, and the legislation referred to is that promulgated by the Synod of London in 1268. 
Chapter vit of Power of the Clergy discusses these provincial and legatine canons. 

22 T he Collected Papers of Paul Vinogradoff (Oxford, 1928), vol. Il, essay 1x. Vino- 
gradoff shows that St. German's description of the "lex aeterna" in the Latin version of 


Doctor and Student follows Gerson's nominalistic visw, according to which the eternal 
law was established by the will rather than by the reason of the Creator. Vinogradoff also 


shows that St. German uses the same garbled form for equity as Gerson— "Epieikceia". 
23 Doctor and Student, William Muchall, ed. (Cincinnati, 1374), pp. 8, 282 f, 305, 


308-309; Spirituality and Temporality, p. 212; Power of the Clergy, p. Avii. 
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the exposition of the theory of law but as a distinguished authority for 
the attack on the privileges of the clergy as well. 

St. German’s obligation to Sir John Fortescue and Marsilius of Padua 
is almost as striking, though he never refers to either by name.” It 
seems fairly obvious that the passage in which he distinguishes between 
the two kinds of power which kings have over their subjects is derived 
from a study of Fortescue’s famous distinction.” St. German’s “jus 
regale", whereby the king may make laws without his subjects’ consent, 
and his “jus regale politicum", whereby his subjects’ consent is necessary 
to legislation, correspond neatly to Fortescue's "jus regale" and "jus 
politicum et regale". Moreover, St. German, like Fortescue, is insistent 
on the superiority of the second kind ot law to the first, and he agrees 
with him that the “jus politicum et regale" is the kind of law “vndre 
wich we live" in England. Fortescue must have been well known to all 
the sixteenth century lawyers, and St. German probably had his works 
in his own library.*® 

St. German's debt to Marsilius of Padua, the protagonist of Ludwig 
the Bavarian against Pope John XXII in the fourteenth century, is not 
so obvious. But his definition of.the church, which was substantially 
different from the definition set forth in the Middle Ages, is too much 
like the definition of "ecclesia" in Dejensor pacis to admit of much 
doubt as to where it came from.” The definition which St. German 
gives in Power of the Clergy, "that by that worde churche is not under- 


24 St. German does, however, actually refer to Fortescue's De laudibus legum Angliae 
in Doctor and Student, p. 253. 

25 An Answer, pp. Gv>-GviP, For Fortescue's distinction, see The Governance of Eng- 
land, Charles Plummer, ed. (Oxford, 1885), ch. 1. 

26 In manuscript form, of course. None of Fortescue’s works were published until the 
eighteenth century except De laudibus, which came out for the first time in 1537. 

27 According to the medieval view the church consisted of "a body of men united 
together by the profession of the same Christian Faith, and by participation in the same 
sacraments, under the governance of lawful pastors, more especially of the Roman Pontiff, 
the sole vicar of Christ on earth” (Bellarmine’s definition, quoted from the Catholic 
Encyclopedia). This was obviously unsuitable for the sixteenth century reformers, who 
needed a definition like that of Marsilius excluding the pope altogether and rejecting the 
inference that the clergy was the most important element in the "ecclesia". See, in addi- 
tion to St. German, Stephen Gardiner's De vera obedientia, printed in P. Janelle’s Obedi- 
ence in Church and State (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 92-93; Edward Fox's Opus eximium de 
vera differentia regiae potesiatis et ecclesiasticae (Stafford's translation, London, 1548?), 
pp. vixi-x1; “A Lite] Treatise ageynste the mutteryrge of some papistis in corners", printed 
in N. Pocock's Records of the Reformation (Oxford, 1870), Il, 543; and in the "Bishops 
Book", printed in Formularies of Faith put forth by authority during the reign of Henry 
VIII, C. Lloyd, ed. (Oxford, 1825), pp. 52 £ 
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- stande only the clergye, for they undoutydly make not the chyrche, for 
the hole congregation of Christen people maketh the chyrche",?? is pre- 
cisely the same as Marsilius’s famous phrase that “all faythfull chrysten 
men are and ought to be called men of the churche, as well those, whiche 
be not preestes, as those whiche be preestes".?? It might well be, too, that 
a study of Defensor pacis convinced the lawyer of the fundamental dis- 
tinction between temporal and spiritual which is so characteristic of his 
treatises. To Marsilius the word "temporale" referred to all things be- 
ginning or ending in time and had to do with corporal things necessary 
to man for the state of this worldly life, whereas "spirituale" meant the 
teaching and learning of the precepts of the law of God having reference 
to the life to come, i.e, preaching, the administration of the sacraments, 

AAT i f the cl he: 1 goods, tith d 
etc. e possessions of the clergy, their temporal goods, tithes, an 
coercive jurisdiction came properly, according to Marsilius, under the 
term “temporale”. Now although St. German never precisely distin- 
guishes between the two terms, we shall see below that the cases at issue 
between clergy and laity which he cites cre based on this fundamental 
distinction. I do not wish to press this analogy too far because I realize 
it cannot be proved. But I do wish to point out the possibility of St. 
German’s having studied and applied the Defensor pacts, which would 
have been available to him in Latin as early as 1522 and in English as 
early as 15335* 

It is also possible that St. German may have derived some of his ideas 
from the pamphlet entitled Dialogus inter militem et clericum, which 
appeared in the early fourteenth century in defense of Philip the Fair, 
and which was published in English during Henry VIII's controversy 
with Rome. Its author asserted that the church had never received power 

28 P, Diii; see also An Answer, p. Giiiib, 

29 | give here the words of Richard Marshall whose translation of Marsilius St. German 
may have read. See The defence of peace; lately t-anslated owt of laten in to englysshe, 
With the Kynges most gracyous priuilege (printed by Robert Wyer, 1535), p. 45>. For the 
original Latin text, see Defensor pacis, C, W. PrevitéOrton, ed. (Cambridge, 1928), p. 117. 

90 Defensor pacis, pp. 118-119, 159-160. 

31 There was a Latin edition printed at Basel in 1522, the first time Marsilius ever 
appeared in print. As for an English version, Marshall says, in a letter to Cromwell written 
about April, 1534, that the Defensor pacis has been translated for twelve months (Letters 
and Papers, VII, 14). St. German, incidentally, was not the only English writer for whom 
the Defensor pacis was a source of inspiration in the early sixteenth century. See F. L. 
Baumer's article, “Thomas Starkey and Marsilius of Padua", in Politica, II (Nov., 1936) 
188-205; also C. W. Previté-Orton's Marsilius of Padua (British Academy Lecture, London, 


1935), pp. 29 f. It will appear from these articles that both Starkey and Archbishop 
Cranmer were keen students of Marsilius. 
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from God over temporal things; that Boniface VIPs pretensions were ' 
absurd; that Peter had been given the keys of heaven, not of earth; and 
that what privileges the clergy did possess had been granted them by 
kings and princes for the profit of the commonweal, and that if these 
privileges later proved injurious to the state, they could be altered or 
withdrawn3? All these were ideas which might well have served St. 
German in his attack on the clergy and papacy, and Dialogus must there- 
fore be added as an additional possibility for the sources of St. German's 
thought. 

St. German's political philosophy proper divides itself easily into two 
categories, one of which may be dignified by the name of theory, and the 
other of which was opportunist in the sense that it was constantly 
changing. The first, St. German's theory of law, is revealed mainly in 
his Doctor and Student and was inspired for the most part by medieval 
philosophy. The second, his attitude toward the problem of the "regnum" 
and "sacerdotium", is contained in the five controversial tracts and, 
though influenced by medieval ideas, represents a distinctly new ap- 
proach. Inasmuch as his theory of law was formulated before the English 
Reformation got under way and remained constant throughout the 
course of his life, it will be possible to treat it as a systematized hypoth- 
esis, as indeed it was. But because his ideas on the political significance 
of Henry VIII's break with Rome were continually undergoing develop- 
ment between 1532 and 1535, it will be necessary to treat his philosophy 
of the "regnum" and "sacerdotium" historically, examining each treatise 
in its place in time. 

St. German's theory of law is distinctly medieval and in no sense 
reflects the spirit of the New Monarchy which the Yorkists and Tudors 
had been erecting. In an age in which statute law was gradually asserting 
its supremacy over franchise and corporation and even custom, there is 
nothing in Doctor and Student which even faintly resembles the modern 
idea of sovereignty. 'The final court of appeal, according to St. German, 
is an objective body of principles, eternally true and ever binding, and 
not the king in parliament, whose duty it is to interpret and extend but 
not to create law. St. German simply reproduces Thomas Aquinas's 
fourfold division of law and abides implicitly by the Schoolman's phil- 

32 Dialogus inter militem e: clericum, A. J. Perry, ed. (London, 1925). See especially 
pp. 2-4, 7-8, 18-19, 30, 32, 34-37. Dialogus appeared in the reign of Henry VIII under 
the title 4 dialogue betwene a knyght and a clerke, concernynge the power spiritual and 


temporali. Th. Berthelet (London, n.d.). Another edition appeared from Berthelet's press 
in 1540. 
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osophy-?? The Law Eternal, he says, is called the first Law, “for it was 
before all other Laws, and all other Laws be derived of it”.3* God has 
revealed this Law Eternal to man only partially through the triple 
medium of the law of reason or nature??? the law of God, and the law of 
man. The first of these, which, among cther things, teaches that one 
should-do unto another as he would have others do unto him, is written 
in the heart of every man and is unchangeable in place or time. "And 
therefore against this Law, Prescription, Statute nor Custom may not 
prevail: And if any be brought in against it, they be not Prescriptions, 
Statutes nor Customs, but Things void and against Justice". ‘The law of 
God, which is manifested by revelation in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, was a necessary addition to the law of nature because it helped 
man. to obtain eternal felicity. The law of man or the law positive, which 
consists of the order of a prince or any otaer secondary government, “is 
not contrary to the Law of Reason, nor tke Law of God, but it is super- 
added unto them for the better ordering of the Commonwealth .. . such 
a Law of Man hath not only the Strength of Man’s Law, but also the 
Law of Reason or of the Law of God, whereof it is derived. For Laws 
made by Men, which have received of God power zo make Laws, be 
made by God" 9 

It is true that St. German asserts that statute law shall prevail over 
customary làw in case there is conflict. *A Statute made against such 
general Customs", he says, "ought to be observed, because they be not 
merely the Law of Reason"5* But this last phrase is the point. Statute 
law is to be preferred to custom because the latter is not identical with 
the law of reason and therefore has not the same eternal validity. But 
although the immemorial custom of the realm can be overridden, it is 
patent that the law of reason which is grounded on the will of the 


33 See R. W. and A. J. Carlyle's 4 History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, 
V (Edinburgh, 1928), 38-41. 

34 Doctor and Student, p. 3. 

35 McIlwain in his High Court of Parltumert, p. 105, comments on the fact that 
the common lawyers rejected the term “law of nature” in favor of “law of reason”. “The 
English ‘law of reason’ ", he says, "seems to have had the same close relation to custom 
that the old law of nature had formerly borne to the ‘jus gentium" ". 

36 Doctor and Student, pp. 4, 5, 52. 

.. 9" Ibid., p. 25. Another example of the supeciority of statute law to custom is to be 
found in Spirituality and Temporality (p. 238) where St. German asserts that even if 
benefit of clergy had been admitted into the realm as a custom, “it were not only a lauful 
dede to breke that custom, but a right good and meritorious dede to do it", providing it 
worked against the king's peace. 
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Creator.cannot, and that statute law in the final analysis is derivative. of 
the law of reason. St. German's approach to law is purely medieval 
despite the expanding statute book under Henry VIII and the growing 
omnicompetence of the 'Tudor state. 

Assuming that there is nothing of modern sovereignty in St. German, 
it is important to determine whether in his ideas of kingship there is 
anything of modern absolutism, or whether in this respect, too, he looks 
back to the Middle Ages. What, according to St. German, is the king's 
place in legislation, what is his position in regard to positive law once it 
has been promulgated, and what is his conception of equity? Does St. 
German look to the rejuvenated Roman law and the Bartolist tradition 
for inspiration, or does he reflect the medieval theory of kingship, the 
last great exponent of which in England had been Sir John Fortescue? 
As 2 matter of fact, he looks to neither, but, as we shall see below, elab- 
orates a theory of the omnipotence of parliament which is both out of 
the Roman law tradition, and an extension of the representative idea of 
which Fortescue had never dreamed. 

| St. German’s references to kingship by itself, not in association with 
parliament, are, however, directly in the medieval tradition. Although 
he asserts the divine origin of the kingly office,*® there is nothing in his 
writings of the famous phrase, “Quod principi placuit, legis habet 
vigorem". Wherever the lawyer speaks of legislation it is the “king in 
parliament” and not the king alone to whom he invariably refers. The 
king’s prerogative is quietly ignored, and the monarch is spoken of as 
"the Head, and most chief and principal Part of the Parliament"?? In 
the Additions to Doctor and Student St. German is always alluding to 
the “king in parliament” when specific acts of legislation are discussed. 
He asserts roundly in Dialogue II that “there is no statute made in this 
realm but by the assent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and of all the 
commons, that is to say, by the knights of the shire, citizens and bur- 
gesses, that be chosen by assent of the commons, which in the parliament 
represent the estate of the whole commons”. And in An Answer to a 
Letter, it will be remembered, St. German distinguishes between the 
“jus regale” and the “jus regale politicum”, the latter of which “hathe 
the kynges grace in this Realme: where he by assente of his lordes 
spirytuall and temperall: and of his commons gathered togyther by his 

38 See the first two chapters of Power of the Clergy. 


$9 Doctor and Student, p. 72. 
£0 Ibid., p. 249. 
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commaundement in his parlyamente maye make lawes to bynde the 
people".* 

Moreover, once the law has been promulgated whether in the form 
of custom or statute, the king is bound to observe its dictates. "There is 
nothing here of the principle "legibus solutus", for the king, according 
to St. German, is sworn by his coronation oath to maintain the customs 
of the realm and to see that they are faithfully observed.*? He is also 
obliged to administer justice to his people according to the laws of the 
realm, and can in no case make changes or grants which run counter 
to custom and statute law. The various courts of the realm, for example, 
which are established by the common law “may not be altered, ne their 
Names changed, without Parliament”.** And St. German remarks in 
one of his later treatises that if the king's grace were to make a grant to 
the bishops of the realm to hold plea of temporal things as Emperor 
Theodosius had once provided, "the graunte were voyde for it were 
agaynst his lawes”.*° 

The Serjeant who wrote a reply to Doctor and Student, however, 
understood St. German to mean that the king through the medium of a 
subpoena in chancery might in some cases suspend and even annul the 
findings of the common law. “I mervaile moche”, he says, “what 
authorite the chancellor hath to make suca a writ in the king’s name, 
and how he dare presume to make soche a writ to let the kinge's subjects 
to sue his lawes, the which the kinge himselfe cannot do rightewislye”.*® 
The good Serjeant, however, simply misunderstood St. German’s intent, 
for in the latter’s discussion of equity there is no such opposition between 
the common law and chancery expressed. Equity, according to St. 
German, “is secretly understood in every general Rule of every positive 
Law”, and is not prohibited by the law provided it be applied in legiti- 
mate cases. It is simply an exception of the law of God or reason from 
the general rules of the law of man when the latter by reason of their 
generality would in any particular case judge against conscience.” This, 
incidentally, was also the way the anonymous author of A Litel Treatise 
concerning Writs of Subpoena understood St. German's account. There’ 

41 Answer, pp. Gvi-Gvib. 

42 Doctor and Student, p. 18. 

49 Answer, p. AV. 

44 Doctor and Student. p. 19. 

45 Power of the Clergy, p. Gvii. 


46 4 Replication of a Serjaunte, p. 325. See above, n. 10. 
47 Doctor and Student, p. 45. 
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is no such opposition between the common law and chancery as the 
Serjeant charges, he says. In actuality, the chancellor has often sought 
the advice of the justices, and at any rate there is no subpoena directly 
against the maxims of the law, for the law can be nullified “by no courte 
but by parliament”,*® 

It is thus evident that in his theory of law and the relation of the 
king to law St. German was eminently conservative and for the most 
part continued the medieval tradition that “the king is under Ged and 
the law, for it is the law which makes the king”.*® Though he was 
cognizant of the civil and canon law and realized the necessity of 
equitable jurisdiction wielded by the chancellor, he made no attempt to 
apply the principle of absolutism to the English crown, nor did he see 
in equity a challenge to the common law. But if St. German held no 
brief for absolute monarchy, what kind of secular government did he 
advocate as an antidote to the “sacerdotium” which during the Middle 
Ages had lived by a law of its own, and whose prerogatives St. German 
held in such abhorrence? Allen’s statement that “St. Germain appears 
to attribute to the King in Parliament a quite unlimited authority”™ 
supplies the answer. At a time when Henry VIII, broken free from 
Wolsey’s influence, was using, and hence exalting, the prestige of parlia- 
ment as a means of effecting the English Reformation, St. German quite 
naturally saw in the “king in parliament” and not the king alone the 
champion for his attack on Rome and the jurisdiction of the spiritual 
courts. He was not interested in the problem of king vs. parliament but 
in the struggle between the king allied with parliament vs. the spiritual 
power, and as such he may be said to have been one of the first theorists 
of the modern doctrine of parliamentary supremacy. 

It may be stated parenthetically, however, that Allen’s statement that 
St. German attributed to the king in parliament an “unlimited” authority 
is slightly inaccurate. The lawyer did contend that in the final analysis 
statute law might prevail over custom,” and, as we shall see, he asserted 
the superiority of statute law to the positive law of the church. But, as 
we saw above, statute law, in St. German’s opinion, is not only derivative 
of, but also subordinate to, the law of reason or nature and the law of 
God. Surely no statement can be more explicit than St. German’s asser- 

48 4 Litel Treatise, pp. 332, 343-344. See above, n. 11. 

49 Bracton's De legibus et consuetudinibus Anglie, George E. Woodbine, ed. (New 
Haven, 1915), H, 33. 


50 Allen, p. 167. 
51 See above, p. 640. 
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tion that if any law made by man “bind any Person to any Thing that is 
against the said Laws,.it is no Law, but a. Corruption, and manifest 
Error”? And lest it be imagined that the “aw of reason in St. German 
is a vague, general principle incapable of practical application, we have 
only to turn to the Student's discussion of it as one of the.grounds of the 
laws of England, where it appears that personal rights aze protected 
under the law of reason primary and property rights under the law of 
reason secondary general? And in regard to the law of God, St. Ger- 
man asserts that if parliament and convocation were to grant to the king 
powers such as the administration of the sacraments and absolution, “it 
is no dout but that the graunt had ben voyde; for thev haue no auctorite 
to chaunge the lawe of god"* It willbe remembered, too. that in his 
discussion of equity, St. German remarks that if a law were made by 
man "without any such Exception expressed or implied, it were mani- 
festly unreasonable, and were not to be suffered"? 

`- With these reservations in mind we shall see that in his five con- 
troversial tracts St. German assigns to the king in parliament a pre- 
eminence in relation to the positive law of the church which it had never 
enjoyed before. In doing so, he was, of course, redecting the actual 
political changes which were taking place under his eyes and may there- 
fore be regarded as the intellectual exponent of Henry VIIIs Reforma- 
tion. We shall see how the principle of parliamentary supremacy is 
asserted as early as 1530 and 1531 in the complete English version of 
Doctor and Student, and how, as it gradually took shape in his mind and 
England drifted away from Rome, it reached unprecedentec heights in 
his final treatise, dn Answer to a Letter, which was published during or 
after 1535. In dealing with St. German's treatment of the problem of 
church and state it will be necessary, however, to develop it historically 
because, as we have said, his political ideas on the religious question 
were constantly being extended and modifiec and in no sense constituted 
a concrete hypothesis like his theory of law. 

During the last ten years of his life St. German seems to have inter- 
ested himself mainly in a violent attack on the prerogatives and privi- 
leges of the clergy and, in fact, the whole ecclesiastical sysiem. Once 
Henry VIII had set the English Reformation in motion, this old man, 
over seventy years of age, caught his second breath and employed his pen 

52 Doctor and Student, p. 53. 

53 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 


94 An Answer, p. Bii. 
55 Doctor and Student, pp. 48-49. 
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feverishly in defense of the new order. Probably the fall of Wolsey and 
the impending break with Rome afforded him the opportunity he had 
long hoped for as a common lawyer, of attacking the spiritual courts and 
convocation under the aegis of the king. At any rate, as early as 1530 
and 1531 he had begun to consider the problem in his Doctor and 
Student. In Dialogue II and the Additions we find St. German already 
enunciating the principle that parliament alone has cognizance over 
temporal matters and that canon law must confine itself to a purely 
spiritual jurisdiction. The division between the spirituality and tem- 
poralty will never have end, he affirms, “but that all men within the 
realm, both spiritual and temporal, be ordered and ruled. by one law in 
ali things temporal”. The canon law must rightfully renounce its tem- 
poral usurpations, he says, although parliament must, on the other hand, 
not interfere with the jurisdiction of things which be “mere spiritual" 99 

At first glance it looks as though St. German were simply restating 
the age-old principle of Gelasian dualism whereby the “regnum” was to 
confine itself to a purely temporal and the "sacerdotium" to a purely 
spiritual jurisdiction. But when we see just exactly what St. German 
meant by “temporal”, it is evident that in 1530 and 1521 he was already 
beginning to enunciate the Marsilian distinction noted above and to 
claim for parliament powers which it had never before enjoyed. Parlia- 
ment, he said, has cognizance over all cases having to do with property, 
goods, and money. It may rightfully pass laws concerning mortuaries, 
for, as Gerson said, these are temporal and concern the body. It may 
enact that no lands shall henceforth pass into mortmain, and it may 
prohibit ecclesiastical visitors from exacting money from the religious 
foundations they visit? The church, on the other hand, cannot decree 
that a heretic's goods are forfeit, for this is a purely temporal matter, and 
a man excommunicated in a spiritual court for debt, trespass, and such 
other things as belong to the king's crown may have a "praemunire 
facias" against the party that sued him.” And lest it be thought that the 
selection of specific cases he assigns to parliamentary jurisdiction be con- 

96 Ibid., pp. 201, 327-328. 

57 Ibid., pp. 305, 308-309, 336-339. Perhaps St. German was thinking of Wolsey's 
ecclesiastical visitations when he makes the Student say (p. 336): "For the Money that 
they receive, though it be given by Occasion of a Spiritual Thing, is Temporal, and is under 
the Power of the Parliament, as all Temporal Lands and Goods be". The Student also 
says (p. 325) that all casss of annuities should be taken to the king's court rather than to 
the spiritual courts, "for nothing is to be recovered in such Suits but Money, which is 


temporal in whose Hands soever it come, Spiritual or Temporal". 
58 I5id., pp. 195, 201-203. 
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sidered arbitrary or merely a matter of opinion, St. German caps the 
climax by asserting a principle of parliamentary infallibility. "The Stu- 
dent of the laws of England says that "it canaot be thought that a Statute 
that is made by Authority of the whole Realm, as well of the King and 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, as of all the Commons, will recite 
a thing against the Truth" 5? 

It is to be noted, however, that despite his statement that the king in 
parliament has charge over the souls as well as the bodies of his subjects, 
St. German had not yet begun to attack zhe theory of papal power, 
doubtless because Henry VIII had not yet definitely broken with Rome. 
He merely confirms those reservations which had been provided for two 
centuries before by the various statutes of provisors and praemunire. He 
denies, among other things, that the pope may present to benefices 
falling vacant at Rome or, of his own authority, specify places of sanc- 
tuary within the realm. And, as we have ncticed above, he is careful to 
leave "meer spiritual" things to the jurisdiction of the church. The king's 
law, he says, cannot reverse unjust decisions handed down by spiritual 
judges in a purely spiritual matter. In regard to interpretation of the 
articles of faith, St. German thinks "the people be bound to believe the 
church, for the church gathered together in the Holy Ghost cannot err 
in such things as belongeth to the catholic faith”. It is evident that 
St. German had not yet begun to think of the church in the Marsilian 
sense, which he was to adhere to several years later. 

Spirituality and Temporality, published in 1532, advances no new 
ideas but simply restates the principles of Doctor and Student in more 
extreme form. The doctrine of parliamentary supremacy in temporal 
things is especially emphasized. In a discussion on mortuaries St. Ger- 
man asserts that "it is holden by them that be lerned in the lawe of this 
royalme, that the parlyamente hath an absolute power as to the posses- 
sion of all temporall thynges within this realme, in whose handes so euer 
they be, spiritualle or temporalle, to take them froo one manne, and gyue 
theym to an nother withoute anye cause or consideration”. It is, of 
course, doubtful whether St. German really, means all he says,°* and he 
is probably overstating his case to prove his point. Bu: the fact remains 
that his views of parliamentary power are very high, particularly in 

99 Ibid., p. 279. 

90 Ibid., pp. 217-219, 291, 298, 31:-312, 319. 

61 Spirituality and Temporality, p. 228. 


$2 It will be remembered that in Doctor and Student property is protected under the 
law of reason secondary general. 
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relation to the spirituality which, he says, has many times exceeded its 
authority in relation to statute law, custom, and the law of God.® There 
is no attack on the papacy, however, and in regard to the interpretation 
of doctrine St. German still thinks “that the temporall men maye not 
iudge, what is heresie and what not”. 

The treatise Salem and Bizance came out the following year in an- 
swer to More's Apology, and on the whole it merely extends the ma- 
terials of his two preceding works. Henry VIII had not yet formally 
repudiated papal authority, and St. German apparently preferred to stay 
on safe ground. He infers once again the doctrine of parliamentary in- 
fallibility when he remarks rather sarcastically that "if master More can 
shew any lawes, that haue ben made by parliament, concernyng the 
spiritualtie, that the parliament had none auctoritie to make... it wyl 
be wel done that he shewe them". He also enumerates certain "pretences", 
which the spirituality has advanced in time past, that should be repudi- 
ated. The claims that Christian princes must submit their executions 
to bishops, that the clergy shall not be taxed, and that a spiritual judge 
may compel a secular judge to do justice are manifestly false, St. German 
says. And in chapter xx he theorizes as to the sources of spiritual author- 
ity. Some things, he says, purely spiritual in nature, like the ministration 
of the sacraments, are derived immediately from God, but others origi- 
nate through a medium, “that is to sey, by the meane of princis”. It is 
mete, therefore, that all spiritual laws contrary to the king's laws and the 
custom of the realm should be repealed.9? 

It is with Power of the Clergy that St. German really begins to set 
forth his theory of church and state, if theory it may be called. Henry 
VIII had by this time been proclaimed Supreme Head of the Church of 
England, and St. German delves back into the Old and the New Testa- 
ment to prove that the supremacy is grounded on scripture. Curiously 
enough he carefully avoids mentioning the papacy,99 and as yet he is un- 
prepared to ascribe to the secular government the power to interpret 
scripture. But otherwise his attack on the old regime is thoroughgoing, 
and what had formerly been largely surmise has now become a well- 
formulated hypothesis. The first two chapters are devoted to a muster 

63 Spirituality and Temporality, pp. 233-240. 

01 Thid., p. 223. 

85 Salem and Bizance, pp. lxxi, Ixxiii-iv, Ixxxb. 

63 n chapter xvin, where St. German talks of the emperor's having been deprived of 


his right to the empire because of his sins against the saints, he avoids mentioning the 
pope by name. 
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of scriptural passages, mostly from the Old Testament, proving that 
kings and princes have their power immediately of God, and the third 
chapter illustrates how in the days of the Jewish kings men like Solomon 
ordered things spiritual. Then in chapter 1x St. German posits the 
question as to whether King Lucius, who, he says, was the first Christian 
king of "Bretons" in this realm, or King Ethelbert, who was the first 
Christian king of “Englishmen”, had any less authority over their sub- 
jects after they had been christened than before, when they had been 
pagans. St. German answers that according to scripture “oure lorde 
neuer intended by his commyng in to this world to take any power fro 
princes, but that they shulde haue lyke power ouer their subiectes after 
his commyng as they hadde before". Christ himsel: refused to be a 
king, St. German says, and he sent his apostles not to deprive princes of 
their authority but to order spiritual things in the church, such as the 
sacrament of the altar and absolution. ‘The lawyer vigorously rejects the 
idea that the passage in Luke xxu means that both the spiritual and 
temporal powers had been given to the clergy and that princes have their 
temporal power from the church. Christ, he says, never gave his full- 
ness of power to his apostles, and the texts which have been cited in time 
past to prove the opposite have been misinterpreted. St. German con- 
cludes, therefore, "that the kynges grace nathe nowe no newe auctorite 
by that, that he is cófessed by the clergy, and auctorised by the parlyamét 
to be the heed of the churche of Englande. For it is but only a declara- 
cyon of his fyrst power by god commytted to kynglye and regall auctor- 
ite, and no newe graunte".9" 

It must be confessed that St. German does not as yet perceive the full 
significance of the term supremacy, but it is at least apparent to him that 
if Christ had originally given the spiritual sword to the church and the 
temporal sword to the secular power, the really important thing is to 
determine who shall define what is spiritual and what is temporal. He 
does this in two ways: first, by defining the church in the Marsilian sense 
noted above," to include not only the clergy but also “the hole congre- 
gation of Christen people”; and second, by reiterating the doctrine of the 
infallibility of parliament. The statutes which parliament has passed 
requiring priests to answer before seculer jurisdiction are according to 
the law of God, "for it is not to presume that so many noble princes and 
their counseyle, ne the lordes, and the nobles of the realme, ne yet the 


67 Power of the Clergy, pp. Cvii, Cviib-Dib, Dii-Diii, and chs. xvir-xvrir. 
98 Dp. 637-638. 
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Comons gathered in the sayde parlyamente wolde fro tyme to tyme 
renne in so great offence of conscyence as is the brekynge of the lawe of 
god"? St, German goes on to say—and here he seems to forget his 
parliamentary ideas for the nonce—that the power to determine which 
of the canons are reasonable and which not "specyally belongeth to prices 
and their counsell to loke upon”.”” i 

St. German does, however, make the reservation that the king in 


parliament cannot take away from the clergy such power as the latter 


had received immediately from Christ. And he repudiates the notion. 


that by virtue of his title of supremacy the king is a spiritual person with 
spiritual powers. The king, St. German says, “hath none auctorite to 
minister any of ye sacramétes, ne to do any other thig spyrituall whereof 
oure lorde gaue power only to his apostles and discyples”.™ 
Constitutions Provincial and Legatine is simply, as we noted above, 
a more specialized study of chapter vu of Power of the Clergy. St. Ger- 


man merely repeats the formulas that the clergy has nothing to do with 


temporal matters and that many of the canons are valid not by the law 


of God but by the customs and statutes of the realm. It is interesting to 


note, also, that St. German repeats the Marsilian definition of the church , 


which he had used in Power of the Clergy. It is a great oversight on the 
part of the clergy, he says, to assert that the word church applies only to 
priests, "for all Catholyke people make the churche . . . so that preestes 
be but onely a parte of it"? 

An Answer to a Letter is St. German's final and most extreme state- 
ment on the subject of church and state. The ecclesiastical changes had 
by this time been well established in England, the papal bull of excom- 
munication had lain unexecuted, and St. German was consequently 
prepared to push his doctrine to its logical conclusion. He begins by 
asserting once more that by the Act of Supremacy the king has had no 
new powers conferred on him, but that his original authority is only 
now more evidently known. Then for the first time in his literary 
career he plunges into a tirade on the usurpations of the "bishop of 
Rome". In the beginning, he says, the apostles and disciples had no 
more power in one place than in another. Rome was not taken as head 

69 Power of the Clergy, ch. vi. 

70 Ibid., p. Hviii. St. German is undoubtedly thinking of 25 Hen. VIII, c. 19, whereby 
it was enacted that clerical statutes should be committed to the judgment of the king and 
a committee of thirty-two persons. 


*1 Power of the Clergy, chs. 1, xvi. 
72 P, Aviiib. 
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of the church at the Council of Nicaea, and when Boniface III was 
made head of all the churches in the time of the Emperor Phocas, the 
emperor did not mean by this act to give Rome power over kings and 
emperors as well. None of the bishops at this time, he says, pretended 
to be “the heed of the unyuersall churche of Christ, that is to saye of 
the whole congregation of all christen people", but only to be head of 
all other bishops and priests.” 

Having disposed of the claims of the "bishop of Rome" to universal 
dominion, St. German turns to the pertinent question of the interpre- 
tation of scripture. Everybody admits, he says, that the Catholic Church 
may expound scripture, and if the clergy can prove that they constitute 
the Catholic Church, then it is for them to expound it. But if on the 
other hand the laity as well as the clergy make the Catholic Church, 
"why shuld nat the parlyament then whiche representeth the whole 
catholyke churche of Englande expounde scrypture rather than the 
conuocacyon which representeth onely the clergy" ?** St. German, like 
none of his contemporaries, had the foresight to see that if Henry VIITs 
Reformation were to be made complete, the king in parliament must be 
given the "plenitudo potestatis" which the papacy and clergy had for- 
merly enjoyed. 

St. German extends his definition of the church to provide against 
the possible contingency of Henry VIPs being summoned to a general 
council under the aegis of the pope. In a passage which is peculiarly 
reminiscent of Marsilius of Padua, he says that no man ought to pre- 
tend that at a general council "anye other shulde be iuges but kynges 
and princes and suche as they wyll appoynte under them to bere voyces 
therin: seynge that they haue the power and voyce of the whole people 
of christendom, which is the catholyque churche as is sayde before"? 

The Tudor lawyer continues to make the reservation, however, 
that under no circumstances may the kirg assume "mere spiritual" 
powers. It is the king's duty, he says, to see to it that his subjects, 
spiritual or temporal, obey the law of Goc, and that the clergy is not 
negligent in doing its duty. But there is a distinction between the 
“ministration” of a king and that of a priest. The ministration of the 
former is the ministration of power, justice, and sovereignty, whereas 
the ministration of the clergy, “standeth in spirytuall seruyce to the 


73 An Answer, p. Ailit, ch. xr, and p. Bi. 
74 Ibid., pp. GiiiiP-Gvib. 
75 Ibid., p. Gvib, Cf. Defensor pacis, Dictio I, caps. xx, xxi, xxii. 
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people”. And if parliament and convocation had granted to the king, 
along with the title of supreme head, authority over things “mere 
spirituall", z.e., administration of sacraments, powers of consecration, 
etc., “it is no dout but that the graunt had been voyde: for they have 
no auctorite to chaunge the lawe of god”. It is noteworthy that this 
is the one case in which St. German conceived of the possibility of 
parliament erring. For as we have seen, it was his conviction through- 
out the crucial years oz the early English Reformation that an infallible 
parliament was the only antidote to an absolute papal power and an 
ageressive ecclesiastical jurisdiction. As one of the first theorists of 
parliamentary sovereignty, St. German may be said to have paved the 
way for the Long Parliament and the execution of Charles Stuart. 


FRANKLIN Le Van Baumer. 
New Haven: l 
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AERONAUTICS IN THE CIVIL WAR? 


THE recent report of the Senate committee headed by Senator Cope- 
land together with the publication of the findings of the Durand Board 
have called popular attention to the subject of American military aero- 
nautics^ These domestic incidents, taken in conjunction with the 
enormous air programs of the major European powers and the an- 
nouncement of plans for a "balloon barrage" for London, have prompted 
wide-spread and serious thought on the whole problem of the use of the 
air for belligerent activities? It may, therefore, be worth while at this 
time to türn backward some seventy-five years and examine the begin- 
nings of American military aeronautics during the first half-of the Civil 
War. Such a study has more than a parochial interest. For, as we have 
recently been reminded by competent foreign observers, it was in this 
great conflict of the nineteenth century that so many of the "modern" 
characteristics of warfare had their origin.* 

This dictum is perhaps nowhere more valid than in the field of 
military aeronautics. The full story of the development of military 


lIn appreciation of courtesies extended during his search for materials for this paper 
the writer wishes to thank Mr. R. H. Haynes of the Harvard College Library; Mrs. Sarah 
Gale of the Vail Collection in the Library of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Mr. Martin Roberts of the Library of Congress; Mr. James E. Gourley of the New York 
Public Library; Miss Lois M. Fawcett of the Minnesota Historical Society; Mr. P. J. Halstead 
of the Sz. Paul Pioneer Press; Dr. Otto Graf zu Stolb2rg-Wernigerode of the University of 
Munich; Mr. Paul Edward Garber of the Smithsonian Institution; Major P. R. Davison of 
the Army War College; Adjutant General E. T. Conley of the War Department; Major 
C. A. Pivirotto of Governor's Island, N, Y.; Brigadier General Pelham D. Glassford of 
Phoenix, Arizona; the late Mary Johnston of Warm Springs, Va.; Mrs. Bella C, Landauer 
of New York City; and especially Mrs.. Henry M. Brownback of Norristown, Pa., and 
Mr. Langdon Cheves of Charleston, S. C. Both of -hese latter persons kindly furnished 
the writer with transcripts of important and hitherto unpublisted manuscript materials in 
their possession. 

2 For announcement of Senator Copeland's report on March 17, 1937, see the Con- 
gresstonal Record, 75 Cong., 1 sess., p. 2984. The findings of the Durand Board are well 
summarized in the New York Times, Feb. 2, 1936. 

3 The air programs are common knowledge; the initial journalistic mention of the 
“balloon barrage" may be read in the New York Times, Mar. 14, 1937. . 

* See the comments of B. H. Liddell Hart in tbe Saturday Review of Literature, Xl 
(1935), 561 ff. and of Sir Frederick Maurice in the Virginia Quarterly Review, XI (1935), 


438-439. 
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ballooning in the Union Army has, however, never been set forth? 
It is true, of course, that the matter has not wholly escaped the attention 
of historians. Nevertheless, the interest and present importance of the 
subject will justify more careful treatment. This should show, first, the 
circumstances out of which American military aeronautics arose between 
1861 and 1863 and, second, the remarkable work performed during 
that period by those pioneer American aeronauts, Thaddeus Sobieski 
Coulincourt Lowe and his colleagues. These, therefore, will be the 
objectives of this article.® As a useful preliminary, however, a short 
summary of the. development of military aeronautics prior to 1861 will 
be given. 

The use of the air as a medium for military activities was first made 
practical by the invention of the balloon in 1783.' Promptly the new 
possibilities were seized upon by military men, and in the French army 
between 1789 and 1799 there was organized the earliest approximation 
to a balloon corps? The head of the French "aerostiers" was Captain 
J. M. Coutelle; their most important service was at the battle of Fleurus, 
June 26, 1794.2 For a time the employment of balloons for military pur- 


5 Accounts of its origin, all in certain respects incomplete, may be found in a wide 
range of sources. An excellent bibliography on military aeronautics has appeared in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, XL (1936), 947-954, 1037-1041. Titles in this 
list numbered as follows will be found useful: 3551, 3552, 3568, 3631, 3634, 3639, 3643, 
3658, 3672, 3735. Not included ín this list but also useful are the following: T. S. C. 
Lowe, “Observation Balloons in the Battle of Fair Oaks", Review of Reviews, XLIII 
(1911), 186-190, a fragment from the pen of the Chief Aeronaut of the Army of the 
Potomac identical in text with the material in Photographic History of the Civil War 
(New York, 1911), VIII, 370-382, the latter containing some rare photographs of the 
balloons; Francis T. Miller, The World in the Air (New York, 1930), II, 19-23; H. S. 
Mazet, "Lincoln, Patron of Military Aviation", American Legion Monthly, XVIII (1935), 
30-33. i 

$ None of the standard historians who have written on the period in question mentions 
these matters. But see A. M. Schlesinger, Political and Social Growth of the United States, 
1852-1933 (New York, 1933), p. 6o, n. Although D. S. Freeman, R. E. Lee (New York, 
1934), Il, 87, 125, 446, 498, 505, refers to the Federal use of balloons in. 1862-1863, his 
references are merely in passing; so also are those of Heros von Borcke, Memoirs of the 
Confederate War for Independence (London, 1866), I, 16, 33, 281. = 

7 Miller (I, 125-220) presents an exhaustive and admirably illustrated account of the 
first balloons and their development between 1783 and 1800, both in Europe and i in the 
United States. For the work of the famous American balloonist, Dr. John Jeffries, in 1784, 
see tae Dictionary of American Biography. 

SR, S. Waters, “Ballooning in the French Army during the Revolutionary Wars”, 
Army Quarterly, XXIII (1932), 327-340. 

9 Geoffrey Bruun, "Three Letters of Saint-Just”, Journal of Modern History, VI 
(1934), 159. 
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poses promised to become popular. Napoleon talked vaguely about in- 
vading England by balloon and on the retreat from Moscow expressed 
a longing to escape westward by air. None of these early efforts, how- 
ever, was very successful, and none led to any permanent results. All 
that was gained was the securing of considerable data on the problems 
of navigation through the atmosphere." 

In the United States there was likewise much interest in the new 
art of aeronautics. The first balloon ascension in this country was made 
on January 9, 1793, at Philadelphia in the presence of President Wash- 
ington and many other prominent people. The aeronaut on this occa- 
sion was Pierre Blanchard, a Frenchman, who, accompanied by the 
American Jeffries, referred to above, hzd been the first to cross the 
English Channel by air? So impressed was Washington by the ascen- 
sion that in the following year he soberly predicted that at some future 
time it would be possible to cross from France to the United States by 
air? A few years later an old acquaintance of Washington, the one- 
time Citizen Genét, suggested that the polar regions be explored by 
balloon. 

It was the idea of crossing the Atlantic by balloon, however, that 
most fascinated the American mind. Every early balloonist was haunted 
by this dream. Edgar Allan Poe, playing upon its popularity, composed 
the most famous of all his literary hoaxes. John Wise, the best known 
of all American balloonists prior to the Civil War, publicly proclaimed 
his intention of making the attempt. Professors and publicists argued 
its merits pro and con.’® It was this perennial scheme which led to the 


10 With Napoleon in Russia: The Memoirs of Geaeral de Caulincourt, Duke of Vicenza 
(New York, 1935), pp. 234-236. Note the acrid comments on Napcleon's attitude towards 
balloons made by Liddell Hart in Harper's Magazine, CLXX (1935), 316. 

11 C, O. Paullin, “Early Use of Balloons in War", United Service Magazine (London), 
N. S., XXXIX (1909), 530-541; John Wise, 4 System of Aeronautics comprehending its 
Earliest Investigations and Modern Practice and Avt (Philadelphia, 1850), pp. 60-146; 
Henry Coxwell, My Life and Balloon Experiences (London, 1887). I, 167-201; Elvira K. 
Fradkin, The Air Menace and the Answer (New York, 1934), pp. 96 ff. 

12 Miller, I, 209-216. See also the New York Times, Jan. 10, 1937, for an account of 
the celebration held in Philadelphia marking the 144th anniversary of Blanchard's ascent. 

18 News Releases relating to the Life and Time of George Washington, prepared and 
issued by the United States George Washington Bi-Centennial Commission (Washington, 
1932), I, 609-611. 

14 See the feature story concerning Genét in the New York Times, Apr. 19, 1936. He 
made his suggestion on January 15, 1826. 

15 Poe’s story appeared in the New York Sun for April 13, 1844. Wise, pp. 235-246. 

16 One of the final essays in a long series was that by S. A. King, “How to cross the 
Atlantic in a Balloon”, Century, LXII (1901), 855-£59. King at this time was styled the 
' “Nestor” of American balloonists, having made his first ascension just fifty years earlier. 
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early work of T. S. C. Lowe, around whose person the origins of Ameri- 
can military aeronautics in the early months of the Civil War were 
destined to revolve. 

Lowe was a native of New Hampshire who-became interested early 
in life in science in general and in aeronautics in particular." In 1858, 
when he was just twenty-six years of age, he made his initial balloon 
ascent in connection with a celebration attendant upon the laying of 
the first Atlantic cable. The very next year he began construction of an 
immense balloon in which he confidently believed he could cross the 
Atlantic2® Its first ascent was made in June, 1860, before a group of 
Philadelphia men from whom Lowe had secured substantial financial 
backing? They were pleased at the showing but felt that further 
experimentation would be desirable before the hazardous trip across 
the ocean was attempted. This was also the view of the celebrated scien- 
tist, Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, with whom Lowe 
became acquainted toward the end of 1860.% Henry was at this time 
interested in the formation of a governmental weather bureau and be- 
lieved that ballooning over long distances and at high altitudes would 
greatly aid in assembling and checking atmospheric data. He was 
impressed with young Lowe’s energy, ingenuity, and enthusiasm and 
did not entirely discountenance his scheme of crossing the Atlantic by 


17 The sketch of Lowe in the Dictionary of American Biography is too brief to deal 
adequately with his aeronautic career. 

18 Lowe wrote a pamphlet describing this large balloon. It was entitled The Airship, 
“City of New York"; A Full Description of the Air-Ship and the Apparatus to be employed 
in the Aerial Voyage to Europe. With a Historical Sketch. of the Art of Ballooning and 
the Aeronaut's. Address to the Public (New York, 1859). A drawing of the craft appears 
in Harper's Weekly for September 24, 1859. Originally named “The City of New York”, 
it was later rechristened the "Great Western". Lowe's balloon of 1859 was large even by 
modern standards: diameter, 130 feet; lifting power, 224% tons; cubic capacity, 700,000 
cubic feet. A part of this balloon is now on exhibition in the Aviation Building of the 
United States National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

19 Sixteen Philadelphians contributed “several thousand dollars” to the enterprise. See 
The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies, ser. 3, vol. III, pp. 253-254. An indispensable source, this volume is here- 
after cited as O.R. 

20 Ibid, It is interesting that the three balloonists, Lowe, Wise, and King (above, notes 
11 and 16), were all acquainted with Joseph Henry and were all encouraged by him. They 
were also ail deeply indebted to the friendly support of Philadelphia friends. In addition 
to the data cited for Lowe, consult Wise, page 229; and for King, the Dictionary of 
American Biography. Perhaps the fact that Blanchard had made his original ascension in 
Philadelphia, as already noted, may have had some connection with the continuing interest 
there in aeronautics, 

21 Charles Greeley Abbot, ed., Smithsonian Scientific Series (New York, 1929), I 
300-306. 
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balloon. But he counseled him to try a long land voyage first. Lowe 
accepted the suggestion but decided not to use his large balloon for the 
trip. Toward the middle of April, 1861, therefore, with a somewhat 
smaller craft named "Enterprise", he journeyed to Cincinnati to begin 
a free voyage in the atmosphere. 

From that city early on the morning of April 20, 1861, he cast off for 
unknown landings. As proof that he was starting on the 20th of April 
he carried with him in his balloon several copies of that morning's 
issue of the Cincinnati Commercial. Some nine hcurs later, after a 
journey whose mileage has been computed variously, Lowe descended 
to earth nine miles west of Unionville, the county seat of Union County, 
South Carolina.” The rapidity of his trip and the prevailing direction 
of the winds convinced him then—and he never changed his mind— 
that a transatlantic crossing by balloon was entirely feasible. 

The moment was highly inauspicious, however, for such an experi- 
ment. On the day previous to Lowe’s balloon trip, President Lincoln 
had declared his first blockade of the Southern ports, and on the very 
day of the journey Robert E. Lee resigned =rom the United States Army. 
The ominous clouds of civil war were in fact gathering rapidly. So 
quickly indeed did Southern sentiment against the North and all its 
works mount that Lowe had the very greatest of difficulty in extricating 
himself from charges that he was a Yankee spy and in getting back 
across the Ohio river at all. Only after a circuitous and tedious trip 
through the back country of the Confederate West did he succeed once 
more in reaching Cincinnati, bringing back his balloon with him. 

A. few weeks later, on June 5, 1861, carrying the “Enterprise” with 
him, Lowe, with ambitious plans concerning the use of balloons in the 
impending war, journeyed to Washington to offer his services to the 
government. His ensuing actions are best indicated in his own words: 


22 There are two accounts by Lowe himself of -his journey. One is very brief and 
undetailed (O.R., p. 254). The other is much more complete, appearing in a symposium 
entitled Navigating the Air (London, 1907), pp. 127-256. The account in this latter source 
has been followed here. Evidently Lowe's course was a drifting one, for he speaks of 
having observed the coastal rice plantations, although he actually came to earth in the 
Piedmont region. There is an excellent account of this voyage published in honor oz its 
seventy-fifth anniversary in the New York Times for April 19, 1936. The author of this 
newspaper story, Mr. Allan Nicholson, adds several sprightly. details concerning Lowe’s 
reception by the South Carolinians. On the trip Lowe at times ascended to a height of 
„over 18,000 feet. His descriptions of what he saw at this altitude may be compared with 
the findings of such a contemporary as A. W. Stevens, “Exploring the Stratosphere”, 
National Geographic Magazine, LXVI (1934), 397-434. 
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On arriving in Washington I immediately called on Professor Henry, 
who at once perceived the importance and value of my proposed operations. 
He had repeated interviews with the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War (Mr. Cameron), and the officers of the Topographical En- 
gineer Corps, and strongly urged the trial of experiments with my balloon 
to test its adaptation to the great work in which we were engaged. . . . Finally 
through the influence of Professor Henry, to whose disinterested and per- 
severing support is in a great measure due the introduction of aeronautics 
into the military service of the United States, I was enabled to make pre- 
liminary experiments with the balloon I had brought to Washington.” 


These first experiments were held on June 18, 1861. From a balloon 
anchored at an altitude of 1000 feet Lowe for the first time in history 
sent a telegram from the air to the earth.?* 

Lowe, however, was but one of numerous ballooning enthusiasts 
who hurried to Washington at the beginning of the war and besieged 
the War Department with all kinds of proposals for victory by use of 
the air. To mention a few of Lowe's rivals, of whose work he was very 
keenly aware,” the following might be named. There was James Allen 
of Providence, Rhode Island, an experienced balloonist, who arrived in 
Washington in July, 1861, with two balloons and a trained assistant, 
but whose experimental tryouts were dismal failures? The famous 
John Wise, already mentioned, was on hand, also with a balloon and an 
assistant named John LaMountain. His efforts, too, were unsuccessful? 


“3 Lowe to E. M. Stanton, May 26, 1863, O.R., p. 254. For subsequent proofs of the 
value of Henry's support of Lowe's ideas, see ibid.. pp. 258-259; Abbot, I, 274-280; Dict. 
Am, Biog., VIII, 550-553. President Lincoln gave Lowe a personal note of introduction 
and recommendation to General Scott, After the latter had on four separate occasions 
refused even to sce the young balloonist, the President himself accompanied Lowe to the 
general's office and insisted that the aeronaut be given an opportunity to demonstrate his 
ideas. The presidential card of introduction to General Scott is now preserved in the 
Aviation Building of the National Museum. 

74 A wire affixed to the anchor rope was used for the telegram. W. J. Rhees, ‘“Rem- 
iniscences of Ballooning in the Civil Wat", Chataugquan, XXVII. (1890), 261, gives the 
text of this message. It was Lowe, not a rival balloonist named James Allen—~as suggested 
by some writers—who was the principal in this affair. 

23 In his report of May 26, 1863, Lowe alludes to the fact that in the summer of 1861 
he had at least three active campetitors for governmental favor (O.R., p. 303). These were 
almost certainly James Allen, John Wise, and the assistant of one or the other. 

26 On Allen consult the National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, YX, 210 and 
W. A. Glassford, “The Balloon tn the Civil War", Journal of the Military Service Institu- 
tion of the United States, XVIII (1896), 261. Allen later in the war joined Lowe's Balloon 
Corps and became one of his most ardent admirers (O.R., p. 301). This James Allen 
(1824-1897) should be distinguished from General James Allen (1849-1921), Chief Signal 
Officer, U.S.A., 1906-1913. 

27 Glassford, Jour. Mil: Serv., XVIII, 260; O.R. p. 256. At the time of the Mexican 
War in 1846 Wise had urged the use of balloons in the army (Wise, p. 259). 
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There was John Steiner of New Jersey witk a long career of aeronautics 
behind him.”* And there was Solomon Andrews of New York with a 
most pretentious scheme for the development of a full-fledged aeronauti- 
cal corps." And still other men from time zo time during the war came 
forward with variously ambitious schemes to achieve victory through 
the air.*° 

It is clear that Lowe’s methods of operating balloons were superior 
to those of his rivals, or that his personality was more effective with 
the men in charge of the War Department, for early in August he was 
instructed “to construct a balloon for military purposes capable of con- 
taining at least 25,000 cubic feet of gas"?* Perhaps the decision to give 
him this opportunity was hastened by the fact that in the confusion 
following the first battle of Bull Run Lowe had made an ascension 
and mightily aided in calming official Washington by his heartening 
report that no Confederate pursuit activity was visible?? At any rate, 
Lowe was busily occupied during August by the construction of a 
military balloon which he proudly named “Eagle”. 

During the month of September, 1861, Lowe put his new craft to 
good use. He made frequent ascensions from various points in the 
environs of Washington, testing his contrivance, taking observations, 
and carrying aloft a considerable number of selected passengers. It was 
not long before his skill in aerial navigation and his infectious enthusi- . 
asm for ballooning convinced many of the higher officers of the army 
that the balloon did actually possess admirable possibilities for recon- 


28 Steiner's career to August 9, 1863, is summarized in the St. Paul Pioneer of that 
date. Steiner was then out of the army. He, too, had been in Lowe's Balloon Corps during 
1862 (see below, notes 47, 74). ' 

29 See his pamphlet, Aerial Navigation and a Proposal to form an Aerial Navigation 
Company (New York, 1865). 

$0 Lowe mentions in a report dated March 30, 1363, the outline of a rival scheme for 
ballooning put forward by a man named B. Englend. Consider also the experiments in 
helicopters carried out between 1862 and 1865 by a group of aviation enthusiasts inspired 
by the famous astronomer general, O. M. Mitchell; see E. W. Serrell, "A Flying Machine 
in the Army", Science, XIX (1904), 952-955. The present practicability of this use of 
helicopters is vouched for in an article in the Natiow (New York), CXLIV (1937), 292. 

31 A. W. Whipple to Lowe, Aug. 2, 186x, O.R., p. 259. Unpublished materials in the 
Adjutant General's office indicate that Lowe “was authorized to construct a balloon in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, of 25,000 cubic feet capacity, and to purchase 1200 yards of 
Indian or pongee silk at $9.00 a yard, and sufficiert linen thread and cordage, together 
with 1200 to 1500 feet of guys". Letter from Major General E. T. Conley to the writer, 
Mar. 10, 1937. 

32 The ascension was made on July 24, 1861 (C.R., pp. 256-258). 
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naissance purposes? ‘Taking quick advantage of their good will, Lowe 
petitioned for an enlargement of the balloon force?* 'T'o his satisfaction 
Generals McClellan and Fitz-John Porter endorsed his request. Late 
in September the quartermaster general gave Lowe the welcome order 
stating that “four additional balloons be at once constructed under your 
direction, together with such inflating apparatus as may be necessary 
for them and for the one now in use"? 

Thus was developed what may be called the first aeronautic corps 
in American history. A new unit, often acting as though it were inde- 
pendent and civil in status, it was not closely integrated with the regular 
services of the United States Army. Lowe himself, on December 22, 1862, 
called his organization the “Aeronautic Corps” and on March 30, 
1863, the “Aeronautic Department” 38 It bore no relation at all to the 
Military Telegraph or to the Signal Corps, two other organizations of 
the Civil War period which were in the developmental stage?" Lowe 
himself was almost untrammeled in his powers of hiring personnel and 
in technical details of construction. He was officially under the direction 
of the Topographical Engineers and had detailed from them a few 
squads of privates to aid in the routine work of handling ascensions.** 
Generals like McClellan, when in the field, maintained liaison officers to 
keep contact between headquarters and the balloonists.?? 

By the end of November, 1861, the four balloons which had been 
authorized in September were completed. Lowe now had under his 
immediate direction a total of five new military craft together with 


several old balloons of the prewar period. The one built in August, as 


33 In particular Lowe won the esteem of Generals George B. McClellan, Fitz-John 
Porter, and A. A. Humphreys. The favor of McClellan, later commander of the Army 
of the Potomac, was of especial significance. The latter's own comments on Lowe, whom 
he characterized as "intelligent and enterprising”, may be read in McClellan’s Own Story 
(New York, 1887), p. 135; see also William Starr Myers, General George Brinton 
McClellan (New York, 19343, p. 273. 

34 Lowe to F. J. Porter, Sept. 16, 1861, O.R., p. 262. 

35 M. C. Meigs to Lowe, Sept. 25, 1861, O.R., p. 264. 

36 On April 15, 1863, Lcie styled himself "Chief of Aeronautics, Army of the Poto- 
mac". On some occasions he abbreviated this to “Chief Aeronaut, Army of the Potomac". 

3° The standard works on these two organizations barely mention Lowe; see J. W. 
Brown, The Signal Corps, U.S.A. (Boston, 1896), p. 310, and W. R. Plum, The Military 
Telegraph during the Civil War in the United States (Chicago, 1882), I, 16-17. 

38 Letter from Major General E. T. Conley to the writer, Mar. 10, 1937; Glassford, 
Jour. Mil. Serv., XVIII, 258-259; O.R., p. 278. 

38 During the Peninsular campaign in 1862 the liaison officer was Lieutenant Colonel 
J. N. Macomb (O.R., p. 271). 
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already noted, was called “Eagle”. The more recently constructed ones 


33 ec 


were named respectively “Constitution”, “Washington”, “Intrepid”, and 
“Union”.*° Even with these Lowe was not satisfied; accordingly in 
December he petitioned for the right to build two additional craft.** 
The records are not explicit in the matter, but apparently this supple- 
mentary request was granted. In any event, by the beginning of 1862 
this Aeronautic Corps consisted of at least five excellent balloons, built 
according to the latest design. When properly inflated with hydrogen, 
they could lift three men to an altitude of more than one thousand 
feet. 

But Lowe was not satished merely to supervise the construction of 
balloons and draw pay as a civilian adjunct of the Army of the Potomac. 
His fertile mind devised a number of auxiliary operations which were 
of real value in the services performed by his balloons. For example, he 
invented a system of portable generators which made possible quick 
and simple inflation of balloons while in the field. Using the well- 
known method of placing sulphuric acid in contact with iron filings, 
Lowe worked out a scheme which would generate enough gas to ill his 
largest balloon in two and a half hours. His balloons held their buoy- 
ancy for approximately a fortnight, so that he estimated the per diem 
cost of generating the gas at about $4.00. He made his equipment port- 
able enough so that seven army wagons were able to haul the generators 
. and gas-making materials for four balloons. ‘It-was the ease of generat- 
ing the gas which singled out the Lowe system from that proposed by 
any other contemporary and which excited the greatest admiration from 
foreign observers.” 


10 O.R., p. 268. The four new craft were promptly put into use (Lowe to A. V. 
Colburn, Dec. 3, 1861; O.R., p. 268). Glassford (Jour. Mil. Serv., XVIII, 259-260) gives 
some interesting details on the size of the balloons and their construction. 

41 Lowe to Colburn, Joc. cit. See also Lowe's extensive reports dated November 20, 
1862, and April 21, 1863 (O.R., pp. 293, 309). 

42 Lowe to A. A. Humphreys, June 7, 1862, O.R., p. 286. Tkere are several photo- 
graphs of these balloons, taken by the famous photographer, Matthew B. Brady, in the 
Aviation Building of the National Museum, 

43 Scattered descriptions of the Lowe system of portable gas generators may be found 
in O.R., pp. 293, 300, 306. Glassford (Jour. Mil. Serv., XVIII, 255) speaks admiringly 
of it also. There are draftsmen's sketches of the zpparatus involved and Brady photo- 
graphs in the Aviation Building of the National Museum. Exhibited there also are the 
actual altimeters, escape valves, and other instruments devised by Lowe for his balloons. 
Foreign obsetvers, especially those from England, were profuse in their praises of the Lowe 
system. See the remarks of Fletcher Beaumont, “On Balloon Reconnaissances as practised 
by the American Army", Papers on Subjects connezted with the Duties of the Corps of 
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In addition to these devices Lowe conceived and recommended to 
the high command for immediate adoption a number of schemes which 
astonishingly anticipated developments a half century later. These in- 
cluded a system of powerful calcium flares for night use; an arrange- 
ment whereby red, blue, green, or yellow lights could be attached to 
small frée balloons and sent up for nocturnal signaling; a scheme for 
taking photographs from an elevation, of thousands of feet for topo- 
graphical study; and a system of magnifying glasses by which these 
might be enlarged.** Communication with the ground by an attached 
telegraph wire was, of course, a routine occurrence. It does not appear, 
therefore, as though Lowe’s own summary of his work during the Civil 
War is exaggerated: 


Without wishing to disparage others, I may safely claim that my im- 
proved balloons and apparatus, including the portable gas generator . . . are 
the only ones which are found to be adapted to the wants of the army service, 
and that I have done more to perféct the system and render it efficient than 
all who have been engaged in the art since the experiments of Guy Lussac 
[sic] in 1784.59 

With the opening of military operations in 1862, all this elaborate 

aeronautical system was to receive its first real test at the actual front. 
Late in 1861 the "Washington" had been sent to Port Royal, South 
Carolina, to assist in the operations of General T. W. Sherman there.*® 
In January, 1862, ancther went to Commodore Foote for use in March 
and April in the attack on Island No. 10 near Cairo, Illinois. In charge 
of this latter craft was Captain John Steiner, once a rival, now a devoted 
assistant of Lowe's. Steiner, of whom more will later be said in con- 
nection with the meeting of Count Ferdinand Zeppelin and Lowe, used 
an anchorage system on the Mississippi recommended by his chief on the 
basis of previous experiments on the Potomac.* 
Royal Engineers, XII (Woolwich, England, 1863), 94-103; also the judgment of the 
famous English aeronaut, Henry Coxwell (I, 177-187). Coxwell wrote along a similar 
vein in a letter to the London Times, Dec. 29, 1862. It was the very enthusiastic reports 
from English observers in America which prompted the first British military balloon ex- 
periments on July 14, 1862. 

44 Lowe to General Ambrose Burnside, Nov. 20, 1862, O.R., pp. 293-294. Unfor- 
tunately for Lowe, these ideas fell athwart the traditional military conservatism and were 
never carried out. 

45 Lowe to Stanton, June 4, 1863, O.R., p. 317. 

16 O.R., pp. 266-268. 'The aeronaut detailed by Lowe to handle the Port Royal balloon 
was J. B. Starkweather. 


47 The following transcript of a memorandum drawn up by Lowe is pertinent: “J. H. 
Steiner, aeronaut, was employed under my direction in the Army of the Potomac previous 
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Despite these interesting auxiliary operations, most of the balloons and 
trained personnel were retained by Lowe uader his personal direction 
for service in the projected attack on Richmond. McClellan had made 
a favorite of Lowe, and throughout the so-called Peninsular Campaign 
of 1862 the Balloon Corps was kept in constant use. How continuous 
its service was may be judged from the fact that in one instance Lowe 
was ordered to send reports of his observations at fisteen-minute inter- 
vals throughout the day.” Pictures were taken from the air on several 
occasions by Lowe in person.*? 

That these hundreds of aerial observations played a material part in 
the operations of the Union Army during that summer cannot be 
doubted. Too many facts are available as to the utility of the balloons to 
permit doubt in the mind of the historical student. It is a fact that a large 
number of the general officers of the army, including McClellan himself, 
frequently went aloft9? It is also a fact that many of the maps on 
which the troops depended for guidance in their forward movements 
were sketched from the air by competent draftsmen sent up for that 
purpose! It is similarly true that such foreign observers as the Comte 
de Paris and Captain Fletcher Beaumont sought special permission to 
go aloft and often did so? It is probably true that it was during this 
campaign that for the first time in history zrtillery was accurately used 
in firing at a target invisible to itself"? It is more than likely that at the 


to the roth of February, 1862. After the roth of February, 1862, he was sent to the 
Western Department by order of Major General McClellan, where he remained until the 
first of July, 1862”. Quoted by Mrs. Henry M. Brownback, daughter of Lowe, in a letter 
to the writer of March 22, 1935. The London Times described Steiner's services and men- 
tioned him by name in special dispatches published in the issues of April 14 and 16, 1862. 
See also Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies, ser. 1, vol. XXII, p. 771. 
Lowe's recommendations of the anchorage system may be read in O.R., pp. 265-266. 

48 A. A. Humphreys to Lowe, June 1, 1862, O.R., p. 281. On more than one occasion 
two balloons were in the air at the same time (7did., p. 279). 

49 Lowe had begun the use of photography from tbe air during the previous December 
(O.R., p. 269). His accomplishment effectually disprcves the claim that the Frenchman, 
Paul Nadar, made the first photographs from a balloon in 1&86. As a matter of fact 
this had been done even before the Civil War. See an article on the subject in the Boston 
Herald for October 16, 1860. 

90 Among the general officers in addition to McClellan who at one time or another 
during the movement on Richmond went up with Lowe were Barnard, Berry, F. J. Porter, 
Heintzelman, and Stoneman. O.R., pp. 271-291, passim, 

$1 R. B, Marcy to Lowe, June 7, 1862, O.R., p. 285. 

$2 O.R., p. 273; Beaumont, Papers, vol. XII, passim; special correspondence in the 
London Times, Apr. 29, May 1, June 12, June 17, July 8 and 16, 1862. See also A. W. 
Greely, “Balloons in War", Harper's Magazine, CI (1900), 33-50. 
^— 88 Greely, Harper's, CI, 42-43; Richmond Examiner, May 26, 1862. The artillery 
observations had taken place during the fighting on May 24. 
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sanguinary battle of Fair Oaks on May 31-June 1, 1862, Lowe’s observa- 
tions alone saved the Army of the Potomac from a major defeat. 

As a final evidence of the value cf the balloon observations during 
the opening phases of the Richmond attack, their effect on President 
Lincoln may be cited. It is known, of course, that Lincoln was per- 
sonally acquainted with Lowe and that the Chief Executive had inter- 
ceded on his behalf the year before.” It is known, too, that Lincoln was 
deeply disturbed by reports from the front during early June, 1862. 
Hence the significance of the following passage is very great: “He 
[Lincoln] was very blue last Sunday night when news came of the 
repulse of the left wing on the Chickahominy, but got better the next 
day when the balloon man telegraphed every few minutes how Kearney 
was driving back the foe and recovering the lost ground.”*® 

The Confederates were fully aware of the advantages conferred 
upon the Union army by its ability to take aerial observations. At the 
very beginning of the Peninsular Campaign the Confederate General 
Magruder had constructed a crude cotton bag, had it filled with hot 
air, and sent it aloft to counter Lowe’s balloons. That it came to a 
speedy and inglorious end is not surprising?" Ballooning was a matter 
demanding long experience and skill, and success was not to be ob- 
tained by any amateur. Much more significant than this extemporized 
effort on Magruder’s part was another Southern venture into aero- 
nautics made in the latter part of June, 1862. 

This was the so-called “silk dress balloon” which put in an appearance 
near Richmond on June 27. Various writers have described its con- 
struction, alleging that it was made of ladies’ dresses surrendered by the 
loyal women of the South for this purpose? Its true origin is less 
romantic but not less interesting. It was built in the spring of 1862 by 
Langdon Cheves, jr., member of the well-known family of that name, 


54 See the testimony summarized by Lowe, Review of Reviews, XLIII, 186-190; also 
his contemporary dispatches, O.R., pp. 280-28r. 

55 Above, n. 23. 

56 Henry A. Wise to Hamilton Fish, June 4, 1862. Quoted by Allan Nevins, Hamilton 
Fish: The Inner History of the Grant Administration (New York, 1936), p. 84; italics by 
the present writer. 

9T Its story is amusingly narrated by the unwilling aeronaut who was drafted for this 
service, John R. Bryan, “Balloon used for Scout Duty”, Southern Historical Society Papers, 
XXXIII (1905), 32-42. Its final ascent was mace just prior to May 5, 1862. 

58 See the short account of this balloon in James Longstreet, “Our March against 
Pope", Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (New York, 1889), II, 512-513; also William 
Wood, Captains of the Civil War (New Haven, 1921), p. 63. Both are misleading as to 
the real origin of the Southern balloon. l 
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captain in the C.S.A., and citizen of Savannah, Georgia. He had been 
stationed at Port Royal, South Carolina, earlier in 1862 and had pre- 
sumably seen Lowe's balloon sent to T. W. Sherman there? It was 
built of new materials by Captain Cheves at his own expense in the 
Chatham Armory in Savannah. By the middle of June, 1862, it was 
complete and was at once rushed to the Richmond front?! No hydro- 
gen being available, the balloon was filled with city gas and carried to 
the fighting lines, affixed to a freight car. Between June 27 and July 4 
daily ascensions were made and considerable useful reconnaissance work 
done. E. Porter Alexander, at that time Chief of Ordnance of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, was in charge of the balloon and "signalled in- 
formation of the movement of Slocum's division across the Chicka- 
hominy to reénforce Porter" at the battle cf Gaines’s Mill. After the 
Union forces had reached Malvern Hill the inflated balloon was put on 
a small armed tug, the Teaser, and ascensions were made from her deck 
from July x through July 4. On the latter dete the Teaser “got aground 
below Malvern Hill on a falling tide, and a large Federal gunboat, the 
Maritanza, came up and captured both boat and balloon, the crew 
escaping". With the loss of this balloon Confederate milizary aeronautics 
ceased. Under difficult circumstances the Southern inventors had 
attempted to improvise equipment to meet the new tactics developed 
by Lowe, but owing to the almost total lack of proper materials and 
trained personnel their efforts had not been a success? 

Regardless of aeronautic success or failure, however, the Union army 
during July, 1862, was forced to retreat. There followed for the Balloon 
Corps a period of inactivity. During July ard August Lowe was absent 
on sick leave, and the balloons were in the hands of his subordinates who 
apparently lacked their chief's energy and initiative. Partly because of 
this fact and partly also because of the change in high command during 

59 See above, n. 46. The account in this article is based on transcripts of family docu- 
ments made available to the writer by Mr. Langdon Cheves, nephew of the balloon builder 
and a citizen of Charleston, S. C. xis 

60 Langdon Cheves to the writer, Aug. 26, 1935. 

61 “The balloon was not made of ladies’ dresses; Sut ‘of new silk imported for that 
purpose”. It was constructed of strips of silk, varnished” vith gutta-percha car-springs 
dissolved in naphtha. Its volume was about 7x00 cubic feet. Quotatian and data in letter 
from Langdon Cheves to the writer, Aug. 26, 1935; itclics by Mr. Cheves. See also E. P. 
Alexander, Military Memoirs of a Confederate (New York, 1907), p. 172. 

62 Alexander, p. 172; O.R.N., ser. 1, vol. VII, pp. £42, 543, 716. Captain Cheves, the 
builder of the 1862 balloon, was killed at Charleston, S. C.; on July 10, 1863. “The in- 


ferior coal gas and the long distance from Richmond to the front and back again restricted 
altitude and rendered ascents difficult". Langdon Cheves to the writer, Aug. x2, 1935. 
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the summer, the balloons continued in their inactive state until almost 
the end of the year. During the interlude of McClellan’s temporary 
reappointment to the command of the Army of the Potomac in the 
autumn, Lowe had reason to think that his Balloon Corps would soon 
resume its former activity. But the supersession of McClellan by Burn- 
side in November prevented the realization of these expectations. At 
Fredericksburg on December 12, 1862, the balloons played but a small 
part, then lapsed into passivity once more. 

In this period of disheartening inaction, as is now clear, a number 
of factors came into operation which tended to make the use of balloons 
as an effective auxiliary to the army increasingly unlikely in the future. 
In the tangle of arguments which arose out of the final resignation of 
Lowe some months later three main elements must be distinguished. 
In the first place, Lowe's health was.precarious, and his physical con- 
dition -such that continued service with the army was very unlikely? 
In the second place, during the interval between the main campaigns 
of 1862 and 1863, Lowe's three chief friends among the general officers 
of the army, Generals McClellan, Fitz-John Porter, and A. A. Hum- 
phreys, each for a different reason, were removed from their positions 
where they could support Lowe and the Balloon Corps. In their 
places, as fate would have it, came a group who for one reason or 
another -were less interested in aeronautics than had been their prede- 
cessors, and with whom Lowe never came to be on terms of mutual 
understanding and respect. In the third place; during the early months 
of 1863 Lowe was enmeshed in a tangle of military red tape which 
thoroughly exasperated him and finally led to his resignation. The 
details are interesting. For one thing, Cyrus B. Comstock, Lowe’s new 
chief from the Topographical Engineers, proceeded to lay out a system 


63 Lowe's confidence in McClellan’s favor may be inferred from the following passage: 
*During the battle of Antietam General McClellan remarked on several occasions that the 
balloons would be invaluable to him, and he repeated this to me when I arrived, assuring 
me that better facilities should be afforded me in the future". O.R., p. 292. 

94 Passing reference to the use of the Union balloons at Fredericksburg may be read 
in Alexander, p. 388; G. F, R. Henderson, Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War 
(Lordon, 1919), H, 307; and the London Times, Jan. 1, 1863. .- 

65 This fact is stressed by Mrs. Brownback in her letter to the writer of March 9,. 1935. 

66 McClellan was, of course, removed from the command of the Army of the Potomac 
after Antietam; Porter was cashiered from the army on January 21, 1863; and Humphreys 
was made a field officer after Antietam. For a cogent summary of what the removal of 
these three officers from the commands which they had held in 1862 meant to Lowe, see 
Greely, Harper's, Cl, 44-46. Mrs. Brownback in her letter to the writer of March 23, 1935, 
stresses the same point. Above, n. 33. 
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of strict control over Lowe which was revolting to his pride, especially 
since always hitherto he had been allowec a very large degree of lati- 
tude in his aeronautic operations." Then Comstock reduced Lowe's 
remuneration from $10 to $6 a day. In addition he irritated him in other 
ways. He insisted, for example, that Lowe dismiss his father from the 
service; he reprimanded Lowe for communicating with the assistant 
secretary of war without sending his message through Comstock’s 
office; he suggested that he would like to have the balloons conditioned 
for the new year’s campaign by some other person than Lowe. While 
obviously Comstock was within his official right in all of these matters, 
nevertheless his high-spirited and talented subordinate soon came to the 
conclusion that it was not worth remaining with the army under such 
conditions.9? 

However, as a major battle between the two armies was obviously 
looming, Lowe deemed it his duty to withhold his resignation until after 
it had taken place. Accordingly he rendered his last service with his 
Balloon Corps during the battle of Chancellorsville9? He made numer- 
ous ascensions during the opening and closing stages of the battle, May 
1-4, 1863, and sent terse and accurate information to headquarters.” That 
these dispatches were appreciated by Genezal Hooker is indicated by the 
following message sent to Lowe after he had resigned from the army: 
“General Hooker sent over one of his aides at 10 a.m. to tell you to have 
two balloons up, and to keep them up all the time. I informed the aide 
that you had left the Army of the Potomac. Will you not write 
Hooker?" 


67 Lowe was apprised of Captain Comstock's appointment as his immediate superior 
under date of April 7, 1863 (O.R., p. 302). 

88 The details of this friction between the two men may be studied in O.R., pp. 302- 
317, passim. It is possible that Comstock also disapproved of Lowe's going to Wash- 
ington in March, 1863, to testify before the Committze of Congress on the Conduct of the 
War (O.R., pp. 298-299). There is no printed evidence, however, that Lowe was actually 
heard by the committee. See Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War 
(Washington, 1863). It is hard to assess the merits of the Comstock-Lowe controversy. 
Lowe was an inventive genius accustomed to except:onal privileges in the handling of his 
balloons. Comstock was an expert engineer with a passion for strict obedience on the part 
of subordinates. Glassford (Jour. Mil. Serv., XVIII, 261 ff.) defends Comstock as against 
Lowe, but Glassford was a military man too. 

69 The balloons employed at this time were the "Washington" and the “Eagle”. 
Contemporary accounts of their appearance then may be read in tke Richmond Examiner 


. of May 1, 1863, and in Charles C. Coffin's Four Years of Fighting (Boston, 1866), pp. 


181-182. 
70 O.R., pp. 310-316; see also Henderson, II, 418-419, and Alexander, p. 324. 
71 J. F. Gibson to Lowe, May 8, 1863, O.R., p. 317. This certainly seems to show that 
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On May 7, 1863, feeling that the immediate military crisis was past 
and believing that under conditions as they then were he could no longer 
Bonon remain under Comstock's direction, Lowe resigned from the 
army.^ With his resignation and departure from service the Union 
system of military aeronautics came to an abrupt end.” Despite all the 
efforts that Lowe had made during the more than twenty months of his 
service with the Army of the Potomac, the balloon organization col- 
lapsed with his departure, and no one was able or willing to rebuild it. 

By an odd coincidence, however, at'the very moment that the en- 
thusiasm for aeronautics was fading out in the United States, it was 
being stimulated in the mind of a distinguished foreigner. For it was 
only a few days after his own resignation and during the course of the 
break-up of the Balloon Corps that Lowe met and conversed with Count 
Ferdinand Zeppelin, then on a brief visit to the United States." While 


General Hooker had not been consulted about the impending disintegration of the Balloon 
Corps. 

12 His defense of his conduct is dignified and convincing; see Lowe to Stanton, June 4, 
1863, O.R., pp. 317-319. 

T3 Not until 1893 was military aeronautics revived as a part of the United States Army. 
In that year Captain W. A. Glassford purchased a military balloon in France, which was 
in continuous use until its destruction in Cuba in 1898; information from P. D. Glassford, 
son of W. A, Glassford, in a letter to the writer, September 4, 1935. 

T4 During the spring and summer of 1863 Ferdinand ‘Zeppelin (1838-1917) was in 
America, visiting Washington, the Army of the Potomac, and—for reasons not at all clear 
today—St. Paul, Minnesota. See Wilhelm Kaufmann, Die Deutschen im amerikanischen 
Bürgerkriege (Munich, 1911), p. 565; two articles by Zeppelin himself in the New York 
Times, Jan. 11, 1914, and Mar. 11, 1917; and a feature article in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, Mar. 9, 1917. There is a picture of Zeppelin at the headquarters of the Army of the 
Potomac in Photographic History of the Civil War, I, 113. 

While in Washington, Zeppelin met Lowe. In reply to a query on this point, Mrs. 
Brownback, with contemporary documents available, writes: "Yes, my father met Count 
Zeppelin in Washington but I do not think Count Zeppelin made an ascension with him.” 
Letter to the writer, Mar. 9, 1935. Since the balloons were dismantled at the time, no 
ascension was possible. 

Later that summer, when Zeppelin was in St. Paul, Minnesota, John Steiner (above, 
notes 28, 47) was in the same city giving public balloon ascensions. See St. Paul Pioneer, 
Aug. E, 4, 9, ef seq.; also tke reminiscent articles in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, Oct. 12 
and 35, 1928. He had resigned from the Army of the Potomac on December 16, 1862, and 
gone back to his prewar occupation of professional ballooning; Mrs. Brownback to the 
writer, Mar. 23, 1935.. While no contemporary evidence has been unearthed to substantiate 
the theory that it was with Steiner that Zeppelin made his first balloon ascent, it seems 
very likely that such was the case. Mrs. Brownback writes: “I have always thought that 
his [Zeppelin's] aeronautical experience had been gained with Steiner. . , . If you have 
evidence that Steiner was giving balloon ascensions in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1863, and 
that Count Zeppelin was also there at that time, it seems more than a coincidence." Letter 
to the writer, Mar. 23, 1935. 
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too much should riot be made of this contact between Lowe and Zep- 
pelin, nevertheless it was an important link in the long chain of events 
which led to the conquest of the air by dirizibles. 

It must not be thought that Lowe's departure from the army was 
viewed with equanimity by all. On the ccntrary, several of the Union 
generals genuinely regretted his going and sought to persuade him to 
come back. On more than one occasion they gladly testified as to the 
value of his work.” Their regret at the termination of military aero- 
nautics was only equalled by the satisfaction with which many of the 
Confederate leaders viewed the same even-. Perhaps the greatest com- 
pliment, in fact, that was ever paid Lowe was that from the pen of a 
distinguished opponent, General Alexander, who wrote, some years after 
the war: | 


I have never understood why the enemy abandoned the use of military 
balloons early in 1863 after having used them extensively up to that time 
Even if the observers never saw anything, they would have been worth all 
they cost for the annoyance and delay they caused us in trying to keep our 
movements out of their sight." 


But to blandishment of friend or satisfaction of foe Lowe paid no heed. 
His work with the army was done, and already he was turning to new 
interests. 

The work of Thaddeus S. C. Lowe with his military balloons be- 
tween 1861 and 1863 may justly be regarded as the pioneer activity of its 
kind in United States history. While other scientists and inventors 
worked along somewhat the same lines during the period, he stood out 


7 On July 1, 1863, General S. V. Heintzelman wrote Lowe: “I would consider your 
balloons indispensable to an army in the field.” On July 10, 1863 and on September 3, 
1863, Generals Stoneman and Sedgwick wrote in similar vein. These letters are now on 
file in the Aviation Building of the National Museum. Similar testimony might be multi- 
plied from the pages of the Army Official Records (e.g., ser. 1, vol. XI, pt. 1, pp. 456-462). 

78 Quoted by Rhees, CAatauguan, XXVII, 261. See another observation along the 
same line by General Alexander in bis Military Memoirs of a Conjederate, p. 173. Follow- 
ing a parallel train of thought, Freeman (R. E. Lee, II, 109) refers to Lowe's craft as 
those “troublesome observation balloons". 

TI The significance of Lowe's work has been admitted by all those writers who, how- 
ever incompletely, have examined the matter. See C. A. Boynton, "Ballooning for the 
Federals”, Sportsman Pilot, V (1931), 44-45; Percy Hamlin, “Aerial Observation, Army 
of the Potomac", U. S. Air Services, XIX (1934), 15-19; E. L. Jones, “Our Air Force in 
the Civil War", National Aeronautic Association Review, III (1925), 100-103. 

Was it a knowledge of Lowe's balloons or of the Cheves balloon that gave Jules Verne 
the idea for his celebrated romance, The Mysterious Island (trans, New York, 1875)? 
For this query the writer is indebted to the late Mary Johnston of Warm Springs, Va., 
whose own novel, The Long Roll (Boston, 1911), p. 441, describes the Cheves balloon 
of 1862. 
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head and shoulders above them all. But the significance of his activity 
was not limited to the United States. Carefully studied by trained Euro- 
pean observers, the Lowe Balloon Corps furnished a model organization 
and experimental data which were welcomed by all the subsequently 
organized aeronautic departments of foreign armies? And, lastly, 
Lowe’s work gave to the man himself a meed of experience and fame 
which were to bring him attention all the rest of his life.” 

Ingenious Yankee that he was, Lowe began a modern development 
in applied science of which no man today can see the end? Thwarted 
by the rigidity of the orthodox military mind,* he failed during the 
Ámerican Civil War to establish for himself a secure place in our 
popular annals. But the portent of his work, which escaped the attention 
of most of his contemporaries, is very clear today. It is no discredit to 
him that few chronicles of the Civil War narrate his activity. Rather it 


is another evidence thet we easily forget those whose destiny it is to be 
ahead of their time. ° 


Colby Junior College. 
J. Duane Squires. 


78 The following works for the various countries all mention the influence of the 
Lowe Balloon Corps: ENGrLaNp: J. Templer, "Military Balloons", Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, XXIII (1879), 173-184; Sir Charles M. Watson, “Military Bal- 
looning in the British Army”, Occasional Papers of the Royal Engineers’ Institute, XXVIII 
(1902), 39-59; FRANCE: G. Bethuys, Les aerostiers militaires (Paris, 1889), pp. 102-104; 
Jacques Courty, L’aerostation et ses applications militaires (Paris, 1900); Russia: Kratkii 
Istoricheskt Ocherk Voennago Vozdukhoplavaniea v Rossii (St. Petersburg, 1904); 
GERMANY: F, vom Hagen, Geschichte der militärischen Aéronauttk (Berlin, 1882). 

79 After a long life of scientific achievement in many fields, Lowe died in Pasadena, 
California, on January 16, 1913, in his eighty-first year. There are good summaries of his 
later scientific accomplishments in the Dictionary of American Biography (Xl, 452-453); 
Waldemar Kaempffert, ed., 4 Popular History of American Invention (New York, 1924), 
I, 555-557; Scientific American, CVII (1913), 86. An amusing sidelight on his con- 
tinuing interest in aeronautics is revealed by the fact that he handled the balloon for the 
first aerial wedding in American history in Central Park, New York City, on November 
8, 1865; Bella C. Landauer, “Matches made in the Heavens”, Sportsman Pilot, X (1933), 
12-14. A more serious evidence of this same interest is his balloon assistance to Pedro II of 
Brazil during the latter's war with Paraguay between 1866 and 1870. Concerning this 
episode Mrs. Brownback writes: "Dom Pedro II was very glad to pay liberally for my 
father’s balloons, and though my father refused a commission in the Brazilian army to 
command an aeronautic corps, still he sent a full equipment and very capable aeronauts to 
take charge.” Information in letter to writer, Mar. 23, 1935. A letter from the Brazilian 
ruler to Lowe expressing hearty thanks for the latter's help is preserved in the Aviation 
Building of the National Museum. 

80 Henderson (II, 480) pays a deserved tribute to the work of such American in- 
ventors as Lowe in altering the evolution of the military art. 

81 C, R. M. F. Cruttwell, 4 History of the Great War, 1914-1918. (Oxford, 1934), 
pp. 626-627, comments on this same tendency in the World War. 
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A NOTE on THE BILL og RIGHTS 


MUNICIPAL LIBERTIES AND FREEDOM OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 


The general character of the Bill of Rights and the general effect of 
its statement of existing law have been -he subiect of many a com- 
mentary. Certain of its clauses have been treated separately, notably in 
works on constitutional law. But the great constitutional document of 
1689 has never been subjected to such searching examination as McKech- 
nie applied to Magna Carta.’ It is the purpose of the present study to 
make a thorough inquiry into the meaning of a few of the Bill’s.signif- 
icant words and phrases, in the belief that such an examination will add 
to our understanding of the document and of the Revolution whose 
major monument it is. 

The words and phrases which we propose to examine are ume 
In its indictment of James II the Bill sets forth that he sought to “ex- 
tirpate. . . the Laws.and Liberties of this Kingdom . . . (7) By Violating 
the Freedome of Election of Members to serve in Parlyament". It then 
rehearses William of Ordnge’s intervention, in consequénce whereof 
Lords and Commons, "being now assemb‘ed in a full and free Represen- 
tative of this Nation", are enabled to vindicate and assert "their auntient 
Rights and Liberties”, declaring “(8) That the Election of Members of 
Parlyament ought to be free"? The meaning of the italicized words is 


1 For examples of commentaries on the Bill of Rights, see, among others, J. Mackintosh, 
History of the Révolution (Paris, 1834), II, 329; L. von Ranke, History oj England 
(Oxford, 1875), IV, 515; T. B. Macaulay, History of England (Firth ed., London, 1913), 
HI, 1300-1310; IV, 1762; G: M. Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts (London, 1912), 
p. 448; R. Lodge, History of England, “1660-1702 (London, 1918), pp. 305-313; G. B. 
Adains, ‘Constitutional Histo y of England (New York, 1921), p. 358; T. P. Taswell- 
Langmead, ‘English Constitutional History (London, 1929), pp. 593-606; G. N. Clark, 
The Later Stuarts (Oxford, 1934), p. 140, The most explicit commentary is that of W, S. 
Holdsworth, History of English Law, VI (London, 1924), pp. 230-243. 

~ 2 Statutes of the Realm, VI, 142 (1 W. & M. sess. 2, c. 2). The italics are mine. The 
phrase "full and free Representative of this Nation” is a description of "The Lords Spir- 
itual and Temporal, and the Commons, now sitting at Westminister”, On February 20, 
1688/9 they declared themselves a parliament, which word may, therefore, be regarded 
as a synonym for the word "Representative" employed in the Bill. Commons Journals, 
X, 31. 
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in appearance obvious—so obvious that they have long been immune 
from investigation. It can, however, be demonstrated that they had a 
very precise, not to say technical, meaning in the minds of those who 
framed the Declaration of Rights and the subsequent Bill. 

A week after the Convention met, a committee was resolved on “to 
bring in general Heads of such things as are absolutely necessary to be 
considered, for the better securing our Religion, Laws, and Liberties". 
In the debate that day specific mention was made of the need for con- 
sidering the purging of corporations and the danger of the commissions 
for regulating corporations which had been so active in recent months? 
The initial report of the committee followed speedily, and among the 
heads agreed to were " (8) The Right and Freedom of electing Members 
of the House of Commons . . . to be preserved”, and “(13) Cities, Uni- 
versities, and Towns Corporate, and Boroughs, and Plantations, to be 
secured against Quo Warrantos, and Surrenders, and Mandates; and 
restored to their ancient Rights”. On further consideration the com- 
mittee proposed that new laws should be enacted to secure both freedom 
of elections and the rights of corporations. However, this action elimi- 
nated only one of these topics from immediate consideration, In fact the 
committee's draft of the Declaration was accepted in the course of that 
same day's sitting, and the charge of violating "Freedome of Election", 
the characterization of the Convention as “a free Representative of the 
Nation”, together with the assertion “That the Election of Members of 
Parliament ought to be free” all took their places in the document.* They 
were not modified in the course of the debates which followed, nor were 
they altered in the long process of transforming the Declaration into 
statute law. 

In the proceedings upon the Declaration of Rights two things are 
clear from the start: freedom of election was constantly in the minds of 
the Convention, and, simultaneously, the status and defense of munici- 
pal rights commanded attention. An examination of the documents 
which record the progress of the Revolution in 1688 exhibits a similar 
state of affairs in the pre-Convention period. It further indicates that 
the liberties of corporations and the freedom of parliament were con- 
sidered in close association, and that the view came generally to prevail, 


3 Commons’ Journals, X, 15 (Jan. 29, 1688/9); A. Grey, Debates (London, 1763), 
IX, 30, 32. 

1 Commons’ Journals, X, 17 (Feb. 2, 1688/9), 21 (Feb. 7). The Declaration was 
accepted by both houses and its enrollment ordered on February 12, 1688/9. Lord;' 
Journals, XIV, 124; Commons’ Journals, X, 28. 
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in the camp of Orange and at the court of James II, that the latter could 
not exist without the former. 

. The first of the documents which support these contentions is the 
invitation to William of Orange signed by the seven peers on June 30, 
1688. In it the Lords express their fears lest the present state of things 
be “changed to the worse before another year”, in part through changes 
"expected from a packed parliament"? Scme montks later the bishops, 
summoned to give counsel to the king, humbly advised “(8) That your 
majesty will be graciously pleased to supersede all farther Prosecution of 
Quo Warranto’s against Corporations, and to restore to them their 
Ancient Charters, Privileges, and Franchises", and "(9) That if it so 
please Your Majesty, Writs may be issued out with convenient speed for 
the calling of a Free and Regular Parliament”.® The close association of 
the projects for corporate reform and for a free parliament is notable 
here. It may have been merely fortuitous. Scrutiny of other pronounce- 
ments of the prince and his partisans, however, strongly supports the 
contention that not merely the association of the topics but the very 
order in which they are listed was the result of a conviction that the first 
was a necessary preliminary to the second. 

William’s first Declaration, on October 10, 1688, records the seizure 
of charters “of most of those Towns that have a Right to be represented 
...in Parliament", the surrenders of charters, and the placing of new 
magistrates. It proceeds to assert that “the last and great Remedy” for 
all the evils from which the realm suffered was “the Calling of a Parlia- 
ment". However, so long as the “Magistracy is in such Hands it is not 
possible to have any lawful Parliament . . . all Elections of Parliament- 
men ought to be made with an intire Liberty". Hence William’s descent 
upon England "for no other design than to have a free and lawful 
Parliament assembled as soon as possible; and in order to this, all the 
late Charters by which the Election of Burgesses are limited . . . shall be 
considered null and of no Force". To the same end magistrates unjustly 
turned out are to be restored, and "all the Boroughs of England shall 
return again to their ancient Prescriptions and Charters" Kaspar 

$ John Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1771), II, app., 
pt. I, p. 228. l 

6 Sunderland to Archbishop of Canterbury and others, Sept. 24, 1688, Public Record 


Office, State Papers 44/56,442; [Thomas Sprat], The Bishop cf Rochester's Second Letter 
(London, 1689), p. 33. 


T Commons’ Journals, X, 1-4. It is interesting to observe that at the time of his landing 
in England in 1685 Monmouth issued a Declaraticn which, like William's three years later, 
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Fagel’s labors in composing this Declaration were shared by Gilbert 
Burnet. Apparently it was while the learned doctor was so engaged that 
he wrote his Enquiry, and naturally this popular pamphlet repeats the 
arguments set forth in William's pronouncement. Burnet devotes his 
attention to the "Foundations of this Government”. The first is the 
authority of law, gravely affected by the use of the dispensing power. 
“The next thing in our Constitution which secures to us our Laws and 
Liberties, is a free and lawful Parliament". But, he argues, "Preingage- 
ments" of those who may be elected, and of electors as well, prevent a 
parliament being chosen, as it ought, ^with an entire Liberty". Regula- 
tions are made that persons recommended may be chosen, and so many 
returning officers are "under now an Incapacity by Law" that elections 
generally will be null and void. It is "impossible to have a Free and 
Legal Parliament in this state of things"? 

References to the nature and results of the major assault on corporate 
liberties then under way are prominent both in the prince's Declaration 
and in the tract. Equally striking in both is their logically developed 
argument that free elections were impossible under the circumstances 
produced by the attack, and that, consequently, a free and legal parlia- 
ment was impossible until James's proceedings had been reversed. Both 
documents were widely circulated, and their theme was rendered yet 
more widely known by partisan pamphlets. One, it is true, limits its 
observations to the effort made to move the Dissenters "to join with 
willing Sheriffs in violating the Rights of Elections, which are the Root 
of the Liberties of England". A second goes further in its assertion that 
by “seizing of Charters, and practicing upon the Freedom of those who 
have a Right of electing Members of Parliament, he [James] hath over- 
thrown the whole Legislative part of the Government, and subverted 
the very fundamental Constitutions of the Realm". Another, more for- 
midably proportioned, declares "Freedom of Elections" to be “the Foun- 
dation of the Government" and mentions in explicit detail the "infinite 
artifices" employed to destroy the charters of boroughs electing four 
fifths of the Commons. It concludes, with William and Burnet, that it 
is “impossible to have a Legal Free Parliament elected . . . in the present 
mentioned the corruption oz parliament by James, promised the repeal of the Corporation 
Act and the restoration of charters, and declared that the surrenders of charters “were null 
and void in law". The action of 1688, therefore, did not lack for precedent. James Ralph, 
The History of England (London, 1744), I, 873. 


8 Gilbert Burnet, 4n Enquiry into the Measures of Submission, in State Tracts (Lon- 
don, 1692), p. 487. 
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State of the Cities and Boroughs” and insists that “until there be a just 
Restoration of the Customs and Liberties of the Cities and Buroughs” 
there can be no “legal free consent of the nation” in the making or the 
repeal of laws.? 

Agreement on the part of King James with the arguments advanced 
by the Prince of Orange and his partisans came only as a result of 
pressure rigorously applied. It is, however, significant that even before 
acceptance of his opponents’ theories was forced upon him, the monarch 
sought to allay fears regarding the actions of his proposed parliament 
‘and to strengthen the fiction that the pliant body which he and his 
agents had been striving to produce was one freely chosen. Nearly a 
month after the announcement of August 24 that a parliament was to 
meet in November, a proclamation appeared in the London Gazette. It 
not merely indicated James’s determination "to endeavour a Legal 
Establishment of an Universal Liberty of Conscience" and at the same 
time "to preserve the Church of England" and deny membership in the 
House of Commons to Catholics but in addition directed that "for the 
preventing any Disorders, Irregularities, or undue Proceedings whatso- 
ever" all officers concerned with “the Execution of any Writ... for or 
concerning the Choice of Members of the ensuing Parliament . . . cause 
such Writ... to be duly Published and Executed .. . And the Members 
that shall be chosen, to be fairly Returned according to the true Merits 
of the Choice”.*° In stressing the freedom and legality of electoral pro- 
cedure James was not entirely free from compulsion since he confessed 
that he published his proclamation “lest those, whose Right it is to 
‘choose Members of Parliament should lye under any Prejudices and 
Mistakes through the Artifices of disaffected Persons”. But whatever 
the degree of pressure, the outstanding fac: is James's apparent subscrip- 
tion to the principle of free elections. He was adopting for his own, 
albeit with his own curious limitations, one of the principles which his 
opponents emphasized. . 

Only a week after the appearance of the above proclamation, James 
was forced publicly to acknowledge the existence of strong pressure upon 
him. On September'28 a proclamation announced the recall of writs for 
the November parliament in view of the certainty of invasion. From 


9 Reflections on Monsieur Fagel's Letter, in State Tracts (1692), p. 341; A Brief 
Justification of the Prince of Orange's Descent into England, in ibid. (1705), p. 140; 4 
Memorial from the English Protestants, in ibid., pp. 1-37. 

10 P.R.O., Privy Council 2/72, 727 (Aug. 24, 1688); London Gazette, No. 2384. The 
proclamation’s date is September 21, 1688. 
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that time on James had to listen to the advice of bishops and give 
heed to the impression produced on the public mind by William's Decla- 
rations and the Orange pamphlets. It was for William to call the tune. 
James, perforce, must suit his steps to it. . As the French ambassador 
shrewdly observed, the court was bending every effort to do all that 
William promised and to do it before the prince should land." It is in 
this light that we must view the actions of James in restoring the London 
charter, in directing lords lieutenants to inquire into abuses connected 
with recent regulations, and in providing for the general restoration of 
charters and displaced magistrates. The canceling of surrenders and the 
entering of nolle prosequis on quo warrantos, the discharge of magi- 
strates appointed since 1679, together with the restoration of London 
companies to their former franchises were all due to the same desire.” 
It is remarkable that each of these actions removed some definite obstacle 
to free elections which had figured in orevious complaints. A more per- 
fect acceptance of tke arguments of the opposition was, however, soon 
forthcoming. 

Once William was on English soil James was enabled to twist the 
prince's thesis to his own purpose. The day after the landing at Torbay 
James proclaimed his belief that William, with his foreign army, was 
"the sole Obstruction of . . . a Free Parliament”: But at the same time 
the king admitted the full strength oz William's contentions in respect 
to corporate liberties. He promised a parliament, when England should 
be “delivered from this Invasion . . . which can no longer be liable to the 
least Objection of not being freely chosen, since We have actually re- 
stored all the Boroughs and Corporations of this our Kingdom to their 
ancient Rights and Privileges”. The identical argument is repeated in 
James's proclamation of November 20, 1688, in which he insisted that 
corporations had been restored so "that nothing may be wanting on Our 
Part towards the freedom of Elections". The same motive caused the 
king to command all persons "that they presume not by Menace, or any 
other undue Means, to Influence Elections, or procure the Vote of any 
Elector", and ordered all officials to cause writs to be promptly published 


11 Barrillon to Louis XIV, Oct. 18/28, 1688, Archives de la ministére des Affaires 
étrangéres, Correspondanre politique, Angleterre, vol. 166, f. 357. 

12 [Sunderland] to the attorney general, Oct. 3, 1688, S.P.44/338, 104; same to Duke 
of Berwick, Oct. 9, 1688, S.P. 44/56, 451; same to Earl of Bath, Oct. 9, 1688, Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Report XV, app. 7 (1898), p. 111; P.R.O., Patent Roll 4 James 
II, pt. 1x; S.P. 44/338, 113, 119. 

13 State Tracts (1705), p. 58. 
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and fair returns made.**" It is true that in response to the petition of the 
bishops and lords for a “Parliament, Regular and Free in all its Circum- 
stances", the monarch reverted to his argument that a parliament could 
not be “Free in all its Circumstances . . . whilst an enemy is in the 
Kingdom, and can make a Return of near an Hundred Voices"? Never- 
theless James had capitulated. He had repeatedly admitted the logic of 
his adversaries’ claim that corporate franchises must be restored before 
England could possess z free parliament. By so doing he made his signif- 
icant contribution towards giving a precise meaning to the current catch 
phrases of the Revolution—"Free Elections” and “Free Parliament".!9 

Proceedings in the two parliamenzs of 1689-1690 give additional sup- 
port to our contention. The attack whica there developed upon the 
devices which James II had so carefully perfected to control corporations, 
and through them to determine parliamentary elections, was begun early. 
It was long sustained, although it faltered and, with few exceptions, 
failed in its final phases. Because of the degree of interest displayed, one 
is tempted to declare that the situation in which the king had placed the 
parliamentary boroughs was rated as zhe grievance of grievances, if only 
for partisan purposes. On February 25, 1688/9, a motion was made in 
the Commons for the appointment of a special committee to “consider 
of the Violations of the Liberties and Franchises of all the Corporations 
of this Kingdom, and particularly of the C:ty of London”. The motion 
was lost, but the matters of the day’s debate were referred to the Grand 
Committee for Grievances whose ensuing ections gave rise to the pro- 
jected bill for restoring corporations and zo the act “Restoreing the 


151 


City of London to its ancient Rights and Priviledges"." In its report 

14 London Gazette, No. 2406. 'The argument is agzin repeated in James's letter to the 
lords of the council on January 4/14, 1588/9. Lords’ MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., Report 
XII, app. vi (1889), p. 20. 

15 State Tracts (1692), p. 430. 

16 It should be observed that William exhibited a proper respect for his own thesis 
and further accented a favorite theme waen, ir. the letters directing elections to the Con- 
vention, he stipulated that the persons addressed shevld proceed "uprightly", and that 
"Elections . . . be made by such Persons only as, according to the ancient Laws and 
Customs, of Right ought to choose Members for Parliament”. It is also noteworthy that 
he met James’s attempted counterattack by an order that troops be removed from places 
where elections were to be held in order that "such Elections may be carried on with the 
greater Freedom”. Commons’ Journals, X, 7; London Gazette, No. 2146. The date of the 
order is January 5, 1688/9. 

17 Commons’ Journals, X, 35. It should bz notec in connection with the prevailing 
concern for the status of corpcrations that on this same day leave was given to bring in a 
bill repealing the Corporation Act of 1661. This barely survived a second read:ng. Ibid., 


pp. 74, 183. 
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on March 5 the committee and the House branded as illegal and as 
grievances (1) the invasion of London’s rights in 1682, (2) the judg- 
ment in the London quo warranto, (3) the late quo warrantos against 
cities, etc., (4) commissions and instructions for regulating corporations 
and tests “in order to electing Members of Parliament”, and (5) the 
promising of votes to take off the penal laws and the test in violation of 
the rights of parliament. It further recommended a special committee 
“to examine the Matters aforesaid; and who were the Authors and Ad- 
visers thereof”, The topics are those which, we have observed, were 
emphasized at an earlier time, and the connection between certain of 
them and freedom of election or parliament is again stressed. The de- 
bates of the day accent this connection. One speaker insisted, “they have 
broken Privileges of Parliament by taking away Corporation Charters, 
by engaging Subscriptions to elect such as the King shall nominate, to 
overthrow the very foundations of Parliament”. Another declared, “The 
next is the murdering our Civil Rights in Corporations in taking away 
Charters &c”.!® Such utterances of Whig stalwarts leave nothing to 
inference. 

When the bill for restoring corporations was ultimately brought in, it 
too stressed the relationship between corporate liberties, elections, and 
parliament. The assault on such corporations as sent “representatives to 
serve in Parliament" was declared part of a design to “subvert the con- 
stitution of the English Government". Such proceedings were again 
stigmatized as “illegal”, and “tending to the subversion of the laws and 
constitution of the Government both in Church and State". 'The gravity 
cf the offense was held to justify an attempt to lay heavy penalties on 
persons directly involved and was responsible for raising the last Com- 
mons’ debates on the bill to fever pitch.” 

Eventually the bill reached the Lords. In the ensuing debates the 
necessity of corporate liberties as a prerequisite to parliamentary freedom 
was again developed. Judges referred to it when they pronounced 
against surrenders o£ charters. Atkyns declared: "Though it [the charter 
and its franchises] is granted to a small town it is not theirs but the 
whole kingdom's. [The interest of] all the people of England is con- 
cerned”. Lechmere averred: “To my understanding all corporations that 
send members to Parliament cannot surrender. They cannot waive it 
[and] destroy it. Out at this leak may run all the Government of Eng- 
land". 'The peers who protested against removing the stigma of illegality 


18 Ibid., X, 415; Grey, IX, 138, 140. 
19 Commons’ Journals, X, 51; Lords’ MSS., p. 422; Grey, IX, 510-520. 
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from surrenders similarly stressed the fact that "The Surrenders . . . 
being for the Intent and Purpose of Returning such Parliament-men 
whom the King.should appoint, was for tne Subversion of Laws and 
Liberties of England”. To remove this brand "seems to be the justifying 
of the most horrid Action" of King James and "a denying the chiefest 
Grievance mentioned in King William’s Declaration . . . and the greatest 
Inducement for the People's taking up Arms"? 

Inevitably the presentation of the bill restoring London's liberties by 
the Grand Committee for Grievances was the signal foz a further display 
of the same convictions. In the Commons, Henry Powle raised the 
question “of what shall this House consist” if corporations can be 
dissolved by court action and insisted that the judgment of 1683 “strikes 
at the root and foundation of the Government". In the Lords dissenting 
peers would allow London's counsel more time since their case affected 
not London alone, “but all the Corporations in England, that are by 
Prescription, and in consequence the Legislztive of this Government"?! 

Other activities of the two houses in this same period stress the im- 
portance of the attack on corporations and exhibit a desire for vengeance 
upon its authors. It was proposed that persons implicated be left out of 
the bill of indemnity. Individuals involved were sought out by a com- 
mittee of inspections and one on the lieutenancy of London in the 
Lords, while the roles of Richard Graham and Philip Burton in direct- 
ing quo warrantos was one of the causes for the attack upon them in 
the Commons"? Since the discussion of these matters did not establish 
a further record of the argument which is now our main concern, they 
only require mention as evidence of the impartance of corporate liberties 
in parliament’s eyes. 

On the contrary, two further items, botk of the year 1690, demand 
careful attention. The first is the preamble to “An Act to Declare the 
Right and Freedome of Election of Members to serve in Parlyament for 


20 Lords’ Journals, XIV, 423; Lords" MSS., p. 430. Tracts of this period repeat the 
argument: e.g., Plain English, in State Tracts (1706), p. 79; Speech of ... Earl Warring- 
ton, ibid., p. 193; John Hamden, Some Considerations, ibid., p. 309; ‘Major Wildman and 
Mr. Hamden], An Inquiry, ibid., p. 330. The last declares, "this [the surrender of charters] 
struck at the very Root of all the Liberties of England, that the People should never again 
have a free Parliament". 

21 Grey, X, 41; Lords’ Journals, XIV, 489, 495. The bill received royal assent on May 
20, 1690. lbid., p. 504. 

22 Commons’ Journals, X, 32, 145; Lords’ MSS., pp. 45 ff; Lords Journals, XIV, 331, 
377-394. 491; Grey, IX, 65. 
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the Cinque-Ports". Mindful of the Bill of Rights, it recites that “the 
Elections of Members to serve in Parlyament ought to be Free", and on 
that premise proceeds to annihilate the claim of lords wardens to nomi- 
nate one member of "each of the said Cinque Ports the two antient 
Townes and their respective Members"? This act is merely the logical 
application of one portion of the Revolutionary theory to a specific case. 
The second, and far more significant, piece of evidence is derived from 
John Locke's Two Treatises on Civil Government, 'There the philos- 
'opher and apologist of the Revolution clearly states his position. The 
legislative, he insists, loses its essential character as an assembly of dele- 
gates "when by the arbitrary power of the prince, the electors or way of 
election are altered without the consent and contrary to the common 
interest of the people". The supreme executor “acts contrary to his trust 
.. . when he ‘openly pre-engages the electors, and prescribes, to their 
choice, such as have promised beforehand what to vote and what to 
enact. Thus to regulate candidates and electors, and new model the 
ways of election, what is it but to cut up the government by the roots, 
and poison the very fountain of public security?"** Locke merely re- 
iterates the anti-Jacobean argument as part of his political philosophy. 

In the period of the Revolution, then, we observe the early promi- 
nence accorded to the demand for the abolition of James IT's system for 
control of corporate liberties and with it an insistence on the meeting 
of a free parliament. At the start these items were dissociated. They 
were, however, speedily brought into association and almost instantly 
thereafter framed into a powerful and lucid argument to the effect. that 
a guarantee of free élections, by. the maintainence of corporate. liberties, 
was essential to a free parliament. First advanced by William and 
Burnet, later taken over by King James, developed by the:Conyention 
and ensuing parliaments, proclaimed. in: terms of political theory by 
Locke, this thesis gained steadily in distinction and in popularity. Its 
prominence and its pervasive character in the period 1688-1690 fully 
justify the conclusion that the framers of the Bill of Rights used the 
phrases “Freedome of Elections” and “free - Representative of the 
Nation” with the definite purpose of indicating their agreement with 
its every feature. Through their action it became the law of the land. 

P Rosznr H. GEORGE, 

Brown University. 

23 Statutes of the Realm, VI, 170 (2 W. & M. c. 7). 

24 Two Treatises on Civil Government (New York, 1884), pp. 302-307. 
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Fietrrious BIOGRAPHY 


Anyone who has ever used reference books critically knows that 
errors, sometimes very surprising errors, creep into even the best of them. 
One has only to examine lists of errata to learn what amazing things 
can be done, with perfectly honest intentions, by copyist, printer, and 
proofreader in standard and thoroughly reiable works. The insertion 
of entirely fictitious articles is not, however, usually suspected. The most 
critical reader would ordinarily regard the appearance of an article on 
Louis Gustave Harmand, let us say, in a standard biographical dic- 
tionary as pretty good reason for believing that such a man actually 
lived and did substantially the deeds with which he is credited. How- 
ever, in the case of at least one biographical dictionary, dppletons’ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography, there is good reason for believing that 
such an assumption is not warranted. 

This work, one of the first important American biographical diction- 
aries, was published almost fifty years ago, in 1887-1889. Although now 
out of print, it is still to be found in many libraries, large and srnall, 
throughout the United States. It has long been regarded as a reliable 
source for biographical information, including information about Latin 
Americans and Europeans closely identihed with American history. In 
the first of these fields, which is beyond the scope of the Dictionary of 
American Biography, it has not been superseded. 

That all was not well with some of the articles in these two fields 
seems to have been suggested for the first time in print by Dr. John 
Hendley Barnhart in an article entitled "Some Fictitious Botanists" In 
this he reprinted, with comments, fourteen biographical sketches of 
botanists, which, he was convinced, were entirely fictitious. According 
to.accounts in the Cyclopedia, the subjects of these sketches, with one 
exception, were Europeans who had come to the New World to study 
the botany of Latin America. The one exception was born in the West 
Indies but later settled in France. Although several of them visited the 
United States, none remained very long, and not one of the sixty-aine 
Works which they are said to have written deals with territory which was 
a part of the United States when the book in question was written. Most 
. of them lived in the eighteenth century or earlier, although a few lived 
on into the nineteenth century. A summary of this article appeared in 
the New York Sun on October 12, 1919, and a more extended summary, 


1 Journal of the New York Botanical Garden, XX 'Sept., 1919), 171-181. 
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written by Frank M. O'Brien, was recently printed in the New Yorker? 

Others, however, were discovering the existence of fictitious articles. 
When work on Sabin’s Dictionary of Books relating to America was 
resumed in the middle of the letter S, the Cyclopedia was used as a 
source for titles. Members of the staff soon found that it contained titles 
which coulc not be verified. These were not, of course, included in the 
Dictionary. By the time the letter V was reached, this failure to verify 
certain titles had become so striking that a record of them was kept. In 
the letter V and the first part of W, seventeen articles were found on 
men from whose supposedly published works no title could be verified. 
Two of them had been included in Dr. Barnhart’s fourteen. 

To find out whether other fictitious sketches had been included, and, 
if so, something of their number and character, a study of all articles on 
subjects whose surnames begin with the letter H was made by the 
present wrier. All articles in that letter were read, and those dealing 
with persons, except Indians, whó were born before 1800 and had died 
by 1850, and who were connected with the history of Latin America, 
were selected for further study. The selected articles were compared 
with appropriate biographical, historical, and bibliographical works, in 
an attempt to verify or disprove as much of the information contained 
in them as possible. For this purpose, only works available in New York 
City were used. The use of manuscripts and other original sources was 
not attempted. However, inasmuch as the Cyclopedia was edited in 
New York, and those responsible for ‘articles on Latin Americans are 
known to have worked in New York, presumably works available there : 
were largely used in its compilation. The fact that all work on the 
Cyclopedia was done in a period of three years and, on the testimony 
of the manzging editor, under considerable pressure makes it unlikely 
that source material or foreign material was used to any great extent. As 
far as possible, works published before 1886 were used for this verifica- 
tion. Wher. later works were used, the possibility of copying from the 
Cyclopedia was considered. Once the subject of an article was found in 
a recogniza»5le form in a reliable source, no further consideration was 
given to thet sketch. No attempt was made to check on the accuracy of 
genuine artcles. 

As a res.ilt of this study of the letter H, fifteen sketches were added 
to the list c£ those believed to be fictitious. Three additional sketches - 


2 “The Wzyward Encyclopedias”, XII (May 2, 1936), pp. 71-74. 
3 Letter frem Rossiter Johnson to Dr. Barnhart, Dec. x1, 1919. 
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found in other letters of the alphabet, in the course of this study, tring 
the number of fictitious articles to forty-seven. A list o£ these articles will 
be found at the end of this paper. They have been found in each o= the 
last four of the six volumes. That the tote] number of such articles is 
much larger seems probable, when we remember that only two letters, 
H and V, have been systematically studied. In H, fifteen of these 
sketches were found in 267 pages, and in V, fifteen, in 38 pages. Whether 
they occur as frequently in other letters, it is, of course, impossible tc say, 
until other letters have been studied. 

The strongest evidence against these articles is bibliographical. Of 
the subjects of the eighteen articles studied by the writer, seven are 
credited with no published works. The remaining eleven are said to 
have published, among them, thirty-four titles in fifty-six volumes. All 
of these works are apparently important; a few went through more than 
one edition, or were translated into other languages. Some are described 
by such phrases as "a work which caused a sensation in scientific circles", 
"which is yet considered an authority", oz "valuable to historiars of 
Brazil; Yet no copy of any one of them is to be found in the printed 
catalogues of three of the great national libraries of the world, the British 
Museum, the Bibliothéque nationale, and the Library of Congress. This 
is the more remarkable because many of them were published in France, 
and copies should, by law, have been deposited in the Bibliothéque 
nationale, or its predecessors, for copyright purposes. No copies are 
recorded in the union catalogue in the Library of Congress, for which 
cards are supplied by most of the important libraries of the United States, 
nor in the printed catalogues of other important libraries. Neither can 
they be found in national or subject bibliog-aphies, including important 
scientific bibliographies and bibliographies cf Americana. The sensation 
caused by Oscar Hjorn's Les Légumineuses Arborescentes de l'Amérique 
du Sud must havebeeri of very short duration if not a single copy is 
preserved in these libraries today nor reccrded in scientific bibliogra- 
phies. The absence of all these titles from one library, or of one title from 
all libraries, would have little significance. The absence of all of them 
from all bibliographical sources consulted is impressive and creates a 
strong presumption that they do not exist. 

- Perhaps the most patently fictitious article, on any grounds, is thet on 
Charles Henry Huon de Penanster, who is said to have smuggled speci- 
mens of the cochineal insect and the nopal plant, on which it feeds, out 
of Mexico in 1755 and to have successfully introduced them into Santo 
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Domingo, thus breaking the Spanish monopoly of the cochineal dye 
industry. Probably few readers of the Cyclopedia would be aware that 
this feat was really accomplished in 1777 by Nicolas Joseph Thiery de 
Menonville, whose biography appears in its proper place in Volume VI. 
Had Huon de Penanster been as successful as we are led to believe, it 
would not have been necessary for Thiery to go to Mexico for the insects 
twenty-two years later. Moreover, any possibility that this exploit was 
repeated is dispelled by an examination of the titles of the works with 
which these two men are credited. Thiery wrote one book, Tratté de la 
Culture du Nopal, et de l'Éducation de la Cochenille dans les Colonies 
Françaises de l'Amérique, Précédé d'un Voyage à Guaxaca, of which 
copies exist today. The writer of the fictitious article apparently con- 
sidered this too many words to waste on one title. He credited Huon de 
Penanster with three books, Traité de Culture du Nopal, De l'Éducation 
de la Cochenille et de Leur Acclimation à Saint Domingue, and Voyage 
à Guaraxa dans la Nouvelle Espagne, thus making three titles grow 
where one grew before. 

Here the source of inspiration for the fictitious sketch is obvious. In 
some other cases possible, though less striking, originals have been found. 
Perhaps each fictitious biography is founded on some historical per- 
sonage or on a combination of several persons. For example, the work 
of Magnus Huss, who is said to have gone to South America as secretary 
to one of the members of a boundary commission under the treaty of 
San Ildefonso and to have published several books on the geography and 
natural history of that continent, strongly resembles that of Felix de 
Azara, who was a mernber of the same commission and published books 
with the same or similar titles. Bernhard Hühne, said to have explored 
the coast of California, bears a certain likeness to Sebastian Vizcaino, 
and the career of Antoine Horne, a Jesuit missionary to Brazil, may 
have been suggested by that of António de Vieira. 

"Ihe writer (or writers) of these articles must have had some scien- 
tific training, for most of the creations are scientists, and sufficient lin- 
guistic knowledge to have invented or adapted titles in six languages. 
He was certainly familiar with the geography and history of Latin 
America. Most of the places visited by his characters are real places, and 
most of the historical events in which they participated are genuine. 
However, he sometimes made mistakes by which his fraudulent work 
can be detected. 

One of these slips which arouse the suspicion of the reader occurs in 
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the sketch of Nicolas Henrion, a French scientist, who is said to have 
gone to South America to study the medicinal plants of Chile and Peru. 
He arrived in Callao in 1783, just as Asiatic cholera broke out there. He 
was at once appointed chief physician of the city, we are told, "and, by 
thoroughly disinfecting every building and pulling down unhealthy 
houses, succeeded in abating the disease". This epidemic of Asiatic 
cholera seems to be unknown to medical history. Epidemic Asiatic 
cholera reached South America for the first time in 1835, in a mild epi- 
demic on the coast of Guiana.* It did not appear in Peru until 1868, 
_ eighty-five years after Henrion is said to have encountered it in Callao. 
In. this case other evidence, chiefly bibliographical, supports the con- 
clusion that the article is fictitious. Possibly the episode of the cholera 
epidemic is based on the experience of Joseph de Jussieu, who went to 
Peru as a botanist in 1757 and was actually detained by the Pernvian 
authorities until the end of an epidemic of some sort, in which his 
medical services were needed.’ : 

More striking is the inaccurate knowledge of the geography cf the 
west coast.of North America displayed in the article on Bernhard 
Hühne. According to the Cyclopedia this German explorer, sailing 
under the Spanish flag, “set to work to correct the chart made by Alar- 
con, and construct an exact one of the Gulf of California. He consumed 
two years in the work, and performed it so well that future navigators, 
using his charts, were able to go from Acapulco to Monterey in two 
months, when before, ten months was considered a quick passage". 

This is a remarkable achievement for any chart, and particular:y for 
this chart. It is difficult to see how any chart of the Gulf of California, 
however excellent, would be of the slightest use to a navigator sailing 
from Acapulco, on the west coast of Mexico, south of the southernmost 
point of Lower California, to Monterey ir. upper California, unless, of 
course, he followed the coastline clear around the Gulf of California. 
The suggestion that Spanish captains were accustomed to follow any 
such course is absurd. Moreover, it is not likely that it took ten months 
to go from Acapulco to Monterey before Hiihne is supposed to have 
begun work on his chart in 1602. Cabrillc sailed from Navidad, about 
two degrees north of Monterey, on June 27, 1542,’ and reached Baia de 


4 August Hirsch, Handbook of Geographical ang Historical Pathology. Tr. fram the 
2d German ed. by Charles Creighton (London, 1883-1886), I, gar. 

5 Ibid., 1, 421. 

6 Michaud, Biographie universelle ancienne et moderne, 2d ed., XXI, 552. 

7 Henry Raup Wagner, Spanish Voyages to the Northwest Coast of America in the 
Sixteenth Century (San Francisco, 1929), p. 79. 
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los Pifios, which has been identified with both Monterey Bay and 
Drake's Bay*, on November 16? And this was not a direct voyage but an 
exploring expedition. Earlier in the article on Hühne in the Cyclopedia, 
we read that Hühne's companion on his first voyage, which must have 
taken place in 1600, sailed from Acapulco to. Cape Mendocino and back 
again between May and September. Whether the promontory known 
at that time as Cape Mendocino was the same as the one so called today, 
or not, it wes almost certainly considerably north of Monterey Bay.”° 

The fictitous articles contain many errors in dates which can scarcely 
-be explained as misprints. André Paul Herbette and Lorenz Wenceslas 
Kerckhove ere said to have made the acquaintance of Alexander von 
Humboldt in the United States in 1802, when that scientist was in the 
. Andes." M:guel da Fonseca e Silva Herrera was presented with a gold 
medal by tke historical institute of Rio de Janeiro in 1820 and be- 
quéathed his collection of documents to the same society on his death in 
1822, although the Instituto historico e geographico brasileiro of Rio de 
Janeiro was not founded until 1838.7? André Herauld is said to have 
obtained the restitution in 1719 of his botanical collections, captured by 
the British, through the good offices of the "Royal Institute of London”. 
The Royal Institution of Great Britain, which seems to be the organiza- 
tion meant, was not chartered until 1800. 

Sometimzs real historical events are described, but comparison of the 
fictitious art.cles with other accounts of the same events shows that the 
subject of the sketch could not have played the part in them which is 
attributed tc him. An example of this is to be found in the article on 
François Lairiot de Houdetot, said to have been a French adventurer 
who went to Martinique to serve under Duparquet. When the latter 
sailed against the rebel governor, Louvilliers de Poincy, we are told that 
he left Houdetot in command of Martinique. However, Jean Baptiste Du 
Tertre assures us that the Sieurs de la Pierriére and de la Forge were left 
in commanc on this occasion, and his word seems to be accepted on 
this point by later historians. We are told also that during the Carib up- 


S Ibid., p. 78. 

9 Ibid., p. &. 

10 Accordirg to H. R. Wagner, Sir Francis Drake's Voyage around the World (San 
Francisco, 19263, pp. 490-401. 

11 Kar] Brthns, Alexander von Humboldt (Leipzig, 1872), I, 394. 

12 “Breve roticia sobre a creacáo do Instituto historico e geographico brasileiro”, in its 
Revista trimensal de historia e geographia, Y (1839), 1-7. 

13 Royal Inztitution of Great Britain, London: The charter (London, 1891), p. 9. 

14 Histoire générale des Antilles habitées par les Frangois (Paris, 1667-1671), I, 309. 
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rising of 1654 Houdetot, with a handful of soldiers, landed in Mar- 
tinique and rescued Duparquet, who was besieged in his own house. 
Duparquet was, indeed, surrounded in his own house and badly in need 
of help. However, it was not Houdetot but the commanders’ of four 
Dutch ships who rescued him. As they sailed past 3 Martiniqüe, they saw 
smoke rising from the island, and, believing that somehing was wrong, 
` they landed a force of three hundred men, who quickly put the Caribs to 
flight! In the same way, all of the other important exploits with 
which Houdetot is credited, and the only ones which would justify his 
inclusion in a biographical dictionary, can be quite definitely ascribed to - 
other men. Many similar examples could be cited. 

, In one instance it is more accurate to say that the article, rather than 
the man, is fictitious. “Huet de Navarre, French governor of Cayenne” 
may have been a real person, although he certainly did very little of what 
is credited to him. According to the article in the Cyclopedia, he went 
. to Cayenne as lieutenant to Poncet de Bretigny with the expedition sent 
out by the Compagnie du Cap de Nord in 1640. After Bretigny “was 
murdered by soldiers", Huet de Navarre was elected in his place. “Under 
the wise administration of the new governor”, we read, “the young 
colony prospered”. However, many colonists returned to France because 
of the climate. When the new expedition under Royville, sent out by the 
Compagnie de la France équinoxiale, arrived in 1652, “Huet was elected 
president of the board of four members who represented the company”. 
The French establishments prospered for several years but were Enally 
abandoned in 1656. That there actually was a Monsieur de Navarre in 
command of Fort Cépérou, when ‘the Royville expedition arrived at 
Cayenne, is attested by the fact that, according to Jean Laon, he was 
rewarded with a lieutenancy for surrendering the fort to the superior 
force of the newcomers. He had been a first sergeant and had come 
out from France about six months before. However, comparison of this 
article with the history of Cayenne as set forth in the work of Laon 
already cited, of Antoine Biet," and of Henri Ternaux-Compans™ and 
other modern historians, shows that most of the previous and subsequent 
career of Huet de Navarre is either impossible or very unlikely. That he 
came to Cayenne with Bretigny is improbable. The two periods of 

19 Du Tertre, I, 465-469. 

16 Rélation dv voyages des Francois fait av Cap de Nord en dmerique (Paris, 1654), 
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‘prosperity which the colony is said to have enjoyed are entirely fictitious, 
and there are many other inaccuracies, the enumeration of which would 
occupy too much space. Huet de Navarre cannot be called fictitious 
because there was a Monsieur de Navarre, whether Huet de Navarre or 
not we do not know, who was in command of the fort at Cayenne for 
six months and presumably remained with the later colony. The article 
is called fictitious because, aside from this one fact, almost nothing i in 
the article can be true. 

How did these fictitious articles come to be included in a acd 
and otherwise reliable work like Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American 
Biography? Certainly, no one would believe that they were written and 
printed ‘with the knowledge and consent of the publishers, the distin- 
guished editors, James Grant Wilson and John Fiske, or the managing 
editor, Rossiter Johnson. Either they were copied in good faith from 
some earlier work or works, or they were written by some unscrupulous 
contributor or, less probably, contributors, and inserted without arous- 
ing the suspicion of the editors. 'The deviations from accepted fact seem 
too great and too numerous to be attributed to garbled notes or to the 
errors of copyist, printer, or proofreader. 

If these fictitious articles were copied from some earlier work, it must 
have been something rather obscure since neither Dr. Barnhart nor the 
present writer has been able to find either the work itself or any evidence 
of the copying of information from it into anything else. The manner . 
of editing the Cyclopedia, as described to the writer by two surviving - 
contributors!? and by two letters from Rossiter Johnson to Dr. Barnhart, 
would have made it possible and profitable for an unscrupulous con- 
tributor to write fictitious articles, using information he already had or 
was acquiring in the course of writing genuine articles. 

Contributors were free to suggest for inclusion names that were not’ 
in the original book of subjects, and they not infrequently did so. Articles 
were not revised in the editorial office except for form, and, as is usual 
for such work, contributors were paid by space. A contributor’s income, 
therefore, depended on the amount he could write in a given time. To 
write fictitious articles without even the minimum of research necessary 
for genuine articles, would have been decidedly profitable. Since articles 
were revised only for form, the chance that the fraud would be dis- 
covered would have been very small. The detection of fictitious articles 


19 Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, and Dr. Frank 
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relating to Latin America would have been particularly unlikely because 
ignorance of that region was even more widespread in the United States 
in the nineteenth century than it is today, and facts within that field 
would have been left to the special contributors, selected because of 
their real or supposed knowledge of Latin America. If the practice 
followed by the Dictionary of American Biography c£ verifying every 
title cited in any article or bibliography had been anticipated by the 
Appleton staff, these articles would probably never have been written, or 
if. they had been, the fraud would certainly have been detected. 

The authorship of most of the articles in Appletons’ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography cannot be determined from the work itself because 
_they are all unsigned. The lists of contributors at the beginning of each 
volume give credit to each contributor for two or three articles, which, 
in many cases, represent only a small fraction of his work for that par- 
ticular volume. Not one of the knawn fictitious articles is so credited 
specifically, although general credit for articles on Central and South 
America is given in four of the six volumes. The men to whom these 
articles are credited did not, however, write them all. Many were written 
_by others and approved by one of them. It has not been possible to 
ascertain the present location or even the continued existence of the 
records of Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American Biography or of the 
general publishing records of the house of Appleton, which would have 
been of inestimable value in this connection. Officers of the present D. 
Appleton-Century Company know nothing about them. 

At first glance these articles may seem to be merely a literary curi- 
osity and their identification a matter of little importance. Inasmuch 
as a reader goes to a biographical dictionary to look up the life of some 
one whose name he has already found in some other source, it may be 
argued that the fictitious articles can do no harm since no one will ever 
look for them. However, biographical dictionaries are used for other pur- 
poses. The subject index in this particular biographical dictionary makes 
it comparatively simple to compile from it a list of botanists, missionaries, 
persons connected with the history of Cuka, or any other class included 
in the work. Although such a list would not be complete because the 
index is not complete, fictitious names which appear in the index would, 
of course, be included. 

Compilers of reference books often make use of the work of their 
predecessors. Dr. Barnhart discovered the fictitious botanists while he 
was compiling a bibliography of North American botany, for which he 
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used Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American Biography as one source. We 
have seen that it was used as a source also by the staff of Sabin's Diction- 
ary of Books relating to America, Yn these cases the fiction was not copied 
because each title was verified before it was accepted. Other borrowers, 
however, have been less critical. In a cursory search for evidence of 
the copying of information from these articles, such evidence was 
found in four bibliographies, one biographical dictionary," and one 
brief scientific article"? all published between r9o9 and 1934. In the 
scientific article the Cyclopedia ts cited as the source. In the other cases it 
could have been used, and there is some indication that it was used. Of 
course each time such an article is copied, the danger of further copying 
is increased. 

It must, therefore, be concluded that Appletons’ Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Biography should be used with extreme caution as a source for 
other work. Articles on persons connected with Latin America must be 
regarded with suspicion until the information contained in them can 
be verified from other sources. Nothing in the foregoing pages, however, 
is intended as a reflection on the many authentic articles which the 
Cyclopedia contains. Used with proper caution, it is still, as it always 
has been, a valuable and authoritative work. 

Goucher College. MARGARET CASTLE SCHINDLER. 


A List of the Known Fictitious Articles”? 


Harmand, Louis Gustave Houdetot, Francois Lauriot de 
Henrion, Nicolas Huden, Lucas Van 

Herauld, André Huet de Navarre 

Herbette, André Paul ' Hühne, Bernhard 

Hermstaedt, Nicholas Piet Huon de Penanster, Charles Henry 
Hernandez, Vicente Huss, Magnus 

Herrera, Miguel da Fonseca e Silva Igolino, Giuseppe* 

Hjorn, Oscar Kehr, Gustav Herman* 

Horne, Antoine Kerckhove, Lorenz Wenceslas* 


20 Frank Cundall, Bibliography of the West Indies; excluding Jamaica (Kingston, 
19¢9); Carlos Manuel Trelles y Govin, Biblioteca cientifica cubana (Matanzas, 1918-1919); 
id., Biblioteca geográfica cubana (Matanzas, 1920); id., Biblioteca historica cubana 
(Matanzas, 1922-1926). ' 

21 Albert Montefiore Hyamson, 4 Dictionary of Universal Biography of all Ages and 
of all Peoples (London, 1916). 

22 S. W. Geiser, “That First Texas Botanist”, Field and Laboratory, III (Nov., 1934), 
11-12. 

?3 One asterisk indicates an article listed as fictitious by Dr. Barnhart; a double asterisk, 
one so listed by the staff of Sabin's Dictionary; the other articles in this list were found to 
be fictitious 1n the course of this study. 
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Kjoeping, Olaus* 

Klüber, Melchior 

Koehler, Alexander Daniel* 
Lotter, Frederic August* 
Monteil, Nicolas Antoine 
Mortier, Edouard Louis* 


Nascher, Friedrich Wilhelm* 


Neé, Isidore Charles Sigismond* ` 


Ramée, Stanislas Henri de la* 
Sylvie, Édouard* 

Tapin, Richard 

Thibaudin, Gaston Louis* 
Verden, Karl von** 

Verdugo, Vicente** 

Verhuen, Jacobus** 


Veuillot, Désiré** 

Viana, Miguel Pereira** 
Vicente y Bennazar, Andres** 
Vigier, George** 


= Villadarias, Manoel Duarte Caldeiras 


Certenera de** 
Villiers, Jean Pierre** 
Vilmot, Charles Stanislas** 
Vivier, Jacques du* ** 


Vogue, Jean Pierre** 


Voisin, Charles Antoine** 

Voisin, Pierre Joseph** 

Voiture, Nicolas Auguste** 
Wallertcn, Charles Louis Auguste* ** 
Watteau, Boudoin Louis** 24 


24 Since the foregoing article was written it has been reported that additional ficcitious 
biographies in Appletons’ Cyclopedia have been discovered by Dr. Barnhart and by Joseph 
Cantillon of Woodstock College. See Letters, vol. III, no. 19 (Sept. 14, 1936), pr. 1-2. 
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THE FINANCIAL PLIGHT OF A QuUEEN’s CONSORT 


When Queen Victoria married her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, in 1840, there was little precedent for the position of a 
queen’s consort in British constitutional practice. There was no disposi- 
tion to recall the marriage of Queen Mary with Philip II of Spain almost 
three centuries before. Then the issues raised were for the most part 
international and religious, now they were chiefly constitutional and 
financial. Any danger involved in a new German alliance had been 
more than offset by the separation of the thrones of Great Britain and 
Hanover on the accession of Victoria. The financial position, however, 
had been aggravated by the loss of the Hanoverian revenues to the 
British crown, coupled with the necessity of continuing to pay out of the 
British consolidated fund the annuity settled upon the Duke of Cumber- 
land before he had become king of Hanover. This was bad enough, but 
it lacked the poignancy of the loss to the British exchequer of fifty . 
thousand pounds each year that had to be paid to Leopold, prince of 
Coburg of Saalfeld, because a former parliament had in a fit of absent- 
minded generosity, on the occasion of this prince’s marriage to Princess 
Charlotte in 1816, granted to him this amount in éase he should outlive 
the princess. Charlotte, being the only legitimate child of the Prince of 
Wales (later prince regent and King George IV), was in the direct line 
of succession to the throne, and it was confidently expected that she 
would soon be queen. Within a year, however, she had died in child- 
birth. Leopold withstood all suggestions that he should return any part 
of his annuity, even after he became king of the Belgians. It was to 
Leopold and Charlotte rather than to Philip and Mary that British 
minds turned in their search for precedents, and it made them at once 
sad and cautious. | 

The documents printed below are reproduced from manuscripts in 
the Russell Papers in the British Public Record Office. Prince Albert's 
memoranda are in his own hand. The prime minister's reply is a copy. 
They record Prince Albert's attempt to have parliament reconsider the 
original settlements it had made on the queen and on himself, both of 
which were considerably less than any previous settlement on a royal 
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family. This attempt. might now have little but personal interest were it 
not set against its historical background of financial depression, in- 
dustrial and social revolution, and the rising tide o£ political radicalism. 
The documents themselves make it clear that neither the royal family 
nor their prime minister was oblivious to this deeper significance. | 
W. Menzies WHITELAW. 


London. 


I Prince ALBERT To Lord Jonn RUSSELL 
Memorandum. 


The death of the Queen Dowager & the consequent release of her large 
Annuity has always been looked upon by the Queen & myself as the proper 
moment for the reconsideration by the Gov' & Parliament of her financial 
position & the amount of my Annuity.— 

I receive only 3/5 of the Annuity which every Consorz of the Sovereign 
without exception has enjoyed before me, from which besides is deducted 3 
p.ct. Income Tax. Therefore instead of £50,000, I receive only about £25,000. 

In looking to the Debate on my Grant I find that the Party Combination 
by which it was so much reduced tried to justify it's.act on the following 
grounds: 

1.). That there was a material difference between the expenses of a Queen 
Consort & the Queen's Consort, that the former had a state & Establishment 
to support which the latter did not; 

2.). That the Queen's Civil List was so revised that from reduction of 
Salaries £ro,000 more would become generally available than were so under 
the former Act of William IV. 

3.). That I had no claim to a larger income than the other members of the 
Royal Family because { came into.a House where everything was already 
provided for me. 

4.). The fear that too large a Sum of money entrusted to a young man might 
oa him into mischief & thereby the Queen & through her the Country into 
difficulties. : 

5.). That the Queen might die without Ch:ldren & I be left a permanent 
heavy burden upon the Country, possibly spending my inzome abroad. 

6.). The distress in the Country & the necessity of raising new Taxes with 
the already existing deficiencies in the Revenue.— 


To this it can be replied. 


I.). It is true that the Court & Establishment of a Queen Consort is larger 
than that which has been thought sufficient for the Queen's Consort. How- 
ever it must not be overlooked, that whilst the Queen Consort has Ladies & 
equipages to convey these Ladies, &c &c (which was.specially insisted upon 
in the Debate) a Queen's Consort has other expenses arising from his dif- 
ference of sex which, although not enumerated as state expenses, ccunter- 
balance the above mentioned, such as: a Hunting Establishment, a Pack of 
Hounds, a breeding Stud, Shooting establishment, a Moor or Forest in the 
Highlands of Scotland, a Farm &c &c &c all of which belong to the ordinary 
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establishment & pursuits of an English Gentleman, [&] are as important to 
him as the Ladies & Carriages are to the Queen Consort. Whilst they are 
conducive to the health in body & mind both of myself & my Children, some 
of them are elements of amusement & hospitality to the Court & its visitors 
generally, others are not without ational importance.— It appears that the 
reduction of the grant to £30,000 was based particularly upon Lord John 
Russell’s: statement, that he believed, that the Prince's establishment would 
cast about £7000 a year, but without giving any data upon which he formed 
this estimate.— Now the fact is: that my establishment, reduced as it has been 
to a level commensurate with the reduced grant, has never cost me less than 
£14,000 a year exclusive of any of those out of door pursuits which I have 
before enumerated, & I consider that establishment barely sufficient for the 
duties it has to perform.— But further the calls which are made upon a lady 
(as the Queen Consort) by the Public are only of two kinds: Religion & 
Charity. These two paramount duties are equally binding upon the Consort 
of the Queen, but upon him are very fairly made in addition the claims of 
Literature, Science, Art & Industry, which ought to find a protector & Patron 
in the Husband of the Sovereign, the more so as the Sovereign, being a Lady, 
cannot give the same attention to them which a King could, whilst the foster- 
ing Patronage of the throne is almost a necessity to the 3 first at least. The 
Services of the Country (the Army & Navy) naturally likewise look more to 
the Queen's Consort who belongs to their own body, than to the wife of a 
King. Each of these duties 1n their execution require besides their peculiar 
claims occasional journeys to different parts of the Country with all their 
accompanying expenses, from which a Queen Consort is entirely exempt.— 
It is true that in- spite of all this I have for these ro years managed not to 
exceed my income & am at this time free from Debt. But I have been able to 
accomplish this only by the very closest attention, & while I have often with- 
out reluctance refused myself the indulgence of many allowable tastes or 
fancies I have felt very painfully that I was crippled in my means of useful- 
ness to the Country & the Throne & had often to see opportunities, nay what 
I must have considered duties, to do what would have been highly beneficial 
& advantageous to this Country & to let them pass in silence from want of 
power adequate to the emergency.— If I look at the affection & veneration 
shown to the late Queen Adelaide on account of her charity & benevolence I 
see therein an important element of the strength & stability of the Throne 
from its being founded on the love & gratitude of the People, & must consider 
it doubly impolitic that my means sh? be so circumscribed in comparison to 
what had been allowed to her.— It must not either be forgotten, that upon 
the sudden cessation of that extensive & ready assistance the whole flood of 
unsatisfied wants & pressing demands will be turned into the Channel of 
application to the Queen & myself, where already there is an accumulation of 
unassisted misery to which it is daily painful from want of means to be 
obliged to decline succour, & that whilst formerly there was a numerous 
Royal Family, justly celebrated for it’s readiness in the support of public 
Charities & institutions in the comon course of nature I shall soon stand 
quite alone to meet the demands which formerly so many were privileged 
to supply. . 
2.). The second objection: of the Queen being able by the reduction of 
Salaries to save £10,000 a year upon her Civil List, does not affect my case 
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so long as these £10,000 are not paid to my use; but I should at all times be 
sorry to be made dependent upon the Queen in money matters also, when, 
from our peculiar relative position I must be so in all others. 

3.). The fact of my finding a House & establishment all ready for me, is a 
curious argument to follow that of the saving, which the Queen has been 
enabled, under the Civil List Act to make, as the maintenance of myself & my 
establishment must cause expense, which, if not borne by me, must fall upon 
the Queen, thereby consuming this supposed surplus.— 

4.). The fear, that a very large income suddenly put into the hands of a 
young man of 20 might cause him to go astray, & thereby inflict injury on 
the Queen & the Country, though not very complimentary as a prophesy, & 
the absence of the larger sum by no means giving a security against such 
a misfortune, still may have been not altogether unnatural on the part of the 
House of Commons, who could for[m] no opinion on my probable personal 
character. But I hope that the experience of the ten years I have spent in this 
country will have convinced the public, that there will be no danger in 
entrusting me with the same income which all former Consorts of the 
Sovereign have possessed.—- 

5.). The consideration that the Queen might die without children, & I be 
left for years a heavy burden upon the Country, possibly spending my income 
abroad, had most likely most to do with the vote which the House came -o & 
was strengthened by the singular analogy between my marriage & that of 
Prince Leopold to Princess Charlotte. But the case is: now completely altered: 
I am the father of the Royal Family & of the future probable Sovereign, & by 
the Regency Bill even entrusted with the Govf of the Country during his 
minority.— 

6.). The momentary distress & exhausted Revenue of 1840 is happily not the 
condition of 1850 & it is hoped that the Charcellor of the Exchequer will 
not be obliged to propose any new taxes, with which the grant to me could 
be connected in the public mind. On the contrary the return of Queen 
Adelaide's annuity will still leave a large surplus to the Country under the 
head of “Royal Allowances,” & I hope the Country would not object tc see 
done by me what may be fairly represented to it as mere justice.— 


Whilst my allowance is not much more than half of that of the Corsort 
of the Queen's Predecessor, the Queen's income is considerably less also than 
that of either George IV or William IV.— Gecrge IV had only one child (a 
Daughter) for whose education & support Parliam* made an allowance of 
£30,000.— William IV had no children. The Queen has 6 Children & will 
soon have a 7th. She has had to educate & maintain them hitherto without 
any assistance from Parliament whilst the birth of the Prince of Wales has 
deprived her of £30,000 a year, the Revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall waich 
were enjoyed by both her predecessors. She has inherited from her Uncles a 
Pension List even now amounting to more than £20,000 a year formed 
almost entirely of personal claims upon these Scvereigns, has paid her father's 
Debts (to the amount of £60,000) & has subjected her whole Civil List to 
the. Income Tax, returning to the Exchequer between 1a, & £12,000 per 
annum. 'The Duchy of Lancaster, although valued at £x8,000 a year has 
averaged only between 6 & £10,000.— 

It is clear from this that the Queen also is considerably worse off than 


& 
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any of her Prececessors, whilst the claims which her Family cause are new & 
large.— ` l 

The educat:on of the Royal Family is an important national object so 
long as this Co.intry remains a Monarchy, & the Queen ought to be enabled 
by Parliament to carry it out in a liberal spirit.— 

It will be easy for any body to form a rough estimate of what four 
Princesses with their Toilette, female Attendance &c &c what Masters, Tutors 
& Governesses X Horses & Carriages &c &c for a numerous Royal Family 
will cost. We zonsider that £30,000, the sum which was allowed for the 
education of one Princess (Pss. Charlotte) & which is equal to that by which 
the Queen's income 1s less than William IV's since the birth of the Prince 
of Wales will >e adequate for present & future emergencies. A less sum ^ 
would soon be found insufficient & render fresh application to Parliament 
necessary, whic. on every account is as much as possible to be deprecated.— 


Should thus £50,000 a year be added to the Allowance to the Crown for 
the Royal Family, there would still remain a saving of £50,000 of that given 
by the Country before Queen Adelaide's death. But it will be but fair to 
consider how s:nce our Marriage the whole balance between the Country & 
the Royal Fami y stands, for it would not be reasonable to suppose, that when 
the elder branches of the Royal Family die, the Country is to make large 
savings thereby & that when members are added, it is not bound to provide 
for them.— 

Since the bezinning of 1840 the following Annuities fell in 


Princess Elizabeth — £13,000 
2rincess Augusta — 13,000 
Duke of Sussex — 21,000 
2ss. Sophia of Gloucester — 7,000 
Princess Sophia — 13,000 
Queen Adelaide — 100,000 

£167,000 


deduct from this the proposed £50,000 for me & the education & maintenance 
of the Children, the Country will still save £117,000 a year— 
Windsor Castle 
December 32, 1849.— 
ALBERT 


II Loro Jonn Russert TO PRINCE ALBERT 


Woburn Abbey Jan. 5 1850 


Lord John Fussell presents his humble duty to Y" MY, & after seriously 
consider? the subject to w*" Y.M. commanded him to turn his attention, is 
painfully compelled by a sense of regard for the interests of Y.M., no less than 
of the Country at large, to adopt the conclusions contained in the accom- 
panying memorandum. 

It is observed that in 1840 many friends of the Gov* staid away; but that 
is the course w^? is usually taken by those who do not like to vote against a 
Govt they support. 
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Lord John Russell will consult Sir George Grey & Sir Charles Wood when 
they are in London together, but he feels it right to take upon himself the 
responsibility of his own deliberate advice to Y" Majesty. 


Mem. 

In making any proposal to Parl on behalf of the Crown there are always 

two questions to be considered. 

r. Is the proposal reasonable in itself? 

2. Is it likely to be well received by the H** of Commons & the country. In 
regard to the first of these questions, the proposal of grant® an annuity of 
£50,000 a year to Prince Albert seemed very reasonable, & that ópinion I have 
not changed. A King or a Prince Consort mus: always have certain expenses 
w*^ require a considerable & separate outlay besides those expenses w*? 
belong to a Queen Regnant or a Queen Consort. 

Parliament however was aware of these circumstances, & the proposed 
Establishment of the Prince was stated from L° Melbourne’s memorandum 
at the time. This establishment however only included the Groom of the 
Stole & other officers of a similar nature. The personal establishment o: the 


1^ Prince c? not be estimated without actual experience.. The increase of the 


Civil List by £30,000 in consideration of the expenses of education & nu-ture 
is a totally different question. Upon this subject it cannot fail to be remarked 
i. That the Parl! w settled the Civil List upon a Queen of 18 years old 
must have expected that she w? marry, & that a numerous Royal family w? 
have to be maintained & educated. 

2. That although the Income Tax has been imposed, the value of money as 
compared to commodities has much increased since 1837 by the repeal of the 
Corn Laws & of many duties on articles of food, clothing, & furniture. 

3. That the Civil List w*^ was found equal to the expenses of the reception 
of the Emperor of Russia & King of Prussia, Eas since that time produced a 
surplus in the departments of Lord Steward & Lord Chamberlain. 

4. That the large outlay at Osborne w*" it is understood has been regularly 
paid for is draw? to a close, & implies a future exceeding w*^ may be apolied 
‘to the maintenance & education of the Royal children. 

5. That the example of the grant of £30,000 a year for the Princess Charlotte 
does not hold good, inasmuch as the Princess Charlo:te was heiress to the 
Crown. ‘The Prince of Wales has his own income as Duke of Cornwall, & 
therefore does not require a supplementary grant. 

If passing from the first question it is now considered, what will be the 
effect of such a proposition in Parl' & in the ccuntry, more serious objections 
arise. The present state of loyal feeling to the Throne aught not to be shaken 
for any but the strongest necessity. Lord John Russell thought it his duty to 
express to the Queen on go® out of office in 1841 his conviction that applica- 
tion for grants of money to the Royal Family were peculiarly obnoxious to 
the people of England. The Queen’s example & conduct have endeared her 
to her subjects, & it seems paradoxical to say that such loyalty cê be disturbed 
by a proposal for a grant of £50,000 a year. Yet such is the impression. w^? 
debates on such subjects have produced. Nor is it a light matter to give cause 
for a junction of adverse parties against a prcposal for additional means of 
expenditure for the Royal Family. At present Free Traders & Protecticnists 
fight their battle far from the Throne, it w? be dangerous to unite them 
under its steps, & give them a common cause to conterd for. 
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The present emper of the H. of Commons & the country is adverse to 
such a propositicn. In 1845 profusion was popular; in 1850 economy will be 
pushed to its utmost limits. 

Lastly the immunity w*^ the Royal Family of this country have enjoyed 
from those storms w* drove the King of the French from his seat, & endan- 
gered the Throres of Austria & Prussia counsel a prudent abstinence from 
topics w*" may t= handled by demagogues with powerful effect. The whole 
expense of the Gvil List may be opened to view, canvassed, misrepresented, 
& brought befor= the misguided sufferers who are now complain® of agri- 
cultural ruin & sudden poverty. Upon the whole therefore it seems very 
unadvisable to b-ing forward any proposal for increased grants to the Queen 
or the Prince ducing the approaching session. 


II Prince ALBERT ro Lorn JoHN RUSSELL 
Memorandum. 


Lord John Rassell says in his Memorandum of the sth inst. “that in any 
proposal to Parlament on behalf of the Crown there are always two ques- 
tions to be consi lered: 

1.). Is the propcal reasonable in itself? 
2.). Is it likely ta be well received by the House of Commons & the Country.” 

“We are pleas -d to find, that Lord John has here expressed completely the 
principle as well as the Method according to which the Queen will treat all 
matters concerniag the Crown, & according to which she wishes to see them 
treated by her Ministers. 

As Lord Johr. Russell goes on to say with regard to the question of the 

Prince’s Annuity: 
"that a grant of £50,000 a year to P. Albert always seemed to him very 
reasonable & thar he has not changed that opinion" — the question as to the 
reasonableness o- this demand at least (as pending between Ld. John & the 
Queen) is entirely disposed of & there remains only to be considered the 
justice of a prooosal for a Grant in aid of the Education of the Royal 
Children.- 

Let us invest gate Ld: John's remarks upon this question in the same 
order in which h= makes them. 

I.). "That the Farliament which settled the. Civil List upon a Queen of 18 
years old must hzve expected that she would marry & that a numerous Royal 
Family would hzve to be maintained & Educated." 

It ought to hzve expected & provided for these contingencies, but there is 
no evidence of it’s having done so to be found in the fact of its not providing 
an Income for tle Husband & granting to the Queen the same Civil List, 
which had been zranted to two preceding Monarchs netther of whom could 
have been expect d to have any children & who would keep the Revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall in addition.— 

2.). “That althoagh the Income tax has been imposed the value of Money 
as compared to Omodities has much increased since 1837 by the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws & of many duties on articles of food clothing & furniture."— 

This is true, Gut only to a certain extent, & therefore affords only a partial 
compensation to- the Queen; but the position between the Queen & the 
Country is not ir. the least affected by it, as the fact remains the same, that 
from the Origine grant of the Civil List £12,000 a year are paid back to the 
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Country, & that this sum even more than absorbs that surplus of £10.000 a 
year, the supposed existence of which served to Mr. Goulburn, Sir R. Peel & 
others in 1840 as a ground to refuse a larger grant to me. E 

3.). "That the Civil List which was found equal to expenses of Reception 
of the Emperor of Russia & the King of Prussia has since that time produced 
a surplus in the Departments of the Ld:Steward & Ld:Chamberlain." & 
4.). "That the large outlay at Osborne, which it is understood has been 
regularly paid for, is drawing to a close & implies exceedings which may be 
employed to the maintenance & Education of the Royal Children." 

To this it must be answered that part of this surplus on the Household 

Departments is ficticious, merely enabling the Queen to see, how much she 
will have to spend before she incurs heavier outlays on account of those 
Departments, which according to the old practice was impossible, when the 
expenditure went to the extreme margin of the Allowance before the accounts 
of the quarter or year were closed, so that there was continued danger of 
running into debt, when a sudden outlay became necessary. The Reform in 
this respect, which gives a security against embarrassments to the "Treasury 
& the House of Commons, ought not to [be] turned against the Queen.— 
The other part of this surplus which has hitherto gone towards defraying the 
expenses of Osborne has arisen from two causes: 1.). in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s department the shutting up the Pavillion at Brighton now for 4 years 
by:which the expense of that establishment was saved; & 2.). the Queen for 
some years living in the small old House at Osborne which of course was at 
a very reduced current expenditure in the Ld:Steward's Departm* Now 
however the new buildings in Buckingham Palace are finished & will require 
nearly as much expenditure in both these Departments as the Pavillion which 
has been sold, & Osborne has got to a size bringing the expense of living 
there nearer to what it is in other Palaces. The Children are likewise grow- 
ing up producing a daily increase of establishment & consumption in every 
Household department.— The Queen having thus by her own economies & 
from having turned to account a temporary relief from expenditure fur- 
nished herself with a House near the Sea, ought not to be quoted zgairsz.her 
as proof of a permanent superfluity of Income, but ought rather to be grate- 
fully recognized by the Country which might have been expected to provide 
& I am sure would not have wished to see the Sovereign of England without 
a Marine Residence.— The impossibility of providing for the education of the 
Royal Children out of the surplus in the Ld:Chamberlain's Department will 
moreover become evident, when it is remembered that this same surplus was 
adduced by Ld. John Russell & the Chancellor of the Exchequer on y last ` 
year as a reason for deviating in the case of Buckingham Palace from the 
invariable rule of applying to Parliament for a grant to furnish new Falaces 
before [being] delivered over to the Sovereign. 
5.). “That the example of the grant of £30,020 a year for the Princess Char- 
lotte does not hold good in as much as the Princess Charlotte was Heiress 
to the Crown. The P. of Wales has his own Income & therefore does not 
require a supplementary grant." 

Princess Charlotte never was Heiress Apparent, her Grandfather being 
alive & her Father was in possession of the Duchy of Cornwall in acdition 
to his other grants. Our younger Children are not further removed from 
. the throne than Princess Charlotte was, only a Prince of Wales intervening 
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in both cases; vith the difference that their Parents have not the Revenues 
of the Duchy cf Cornwall to use for their Education nor a grant & have 
therefore £60,0co a year less to apply to that purpose. 

I hope that the reasonableness of the Demand will upon all these con- 
siderations be fully admitted by Lord John Russell. 

I come now to the second question: how such demands are likely to be 
received by the House of Commons & the Country?— 

Lord John Russell stated no new axiom in 1841 when he said to the 
Queen: "that gzants to the Royal Family were particularly obnoxtous to the 
People." Howezer as they require a Royal Family they will have to provide 
for them & a Mmister ought not to shun the opportunities to set the Country 
right upon this znatter.— The Country takes from the Sovereign his heredi- 
tary Revenues & gives him no means to acquire a private fortune; till very 
recently he could make no will, & even now anything he may leave to his 
Successor is merged in the Crown Property. The Sovereign with his & his 
Family’s wants is a Permanency & if fear of the dislike to pay for them 
causes Ministers to recede from established positions, they only create new 
Precedents agairst the Royal Family which increase the difficulties in future 
cases, as has been exemplified in this instance even by former acts of con- 
sideration on the part of the Queen towards that feeling — I£ it should be now 
established that zven justly earned loyalty & attachment is to be forfeited the 
moment a Sovereign requires merely that his just wants should be supplied, 
this would striks a heavy blow at Constitutional Monarchy, in which that 
loyalty to the Sovereign is a necessary requisite for its own safty [sc] & the 
wants necessary -or its existence cannot be supplied in any other way accord- 
ing to the presen: arrangement than by grants from Parliament.— 

However Lo-d John Russell may rest assured, that the important con- 
sideration of the proper moment for such a demand, which he has so strongly 
pointed out in àis Memorandum will not weigh less with the Queen & 
myself, than wita him, our stake in the matter being even larger than his. 
The Object of us all being the same we cannot fail to agree upon the fitness 
of the time wher it presents itself. Ld:John may know of difficulties arising 
from political combinations of which we are not aware. But when the 
Session shall have advanced a little & we shall have had more opportunities 
of personal comanunication we shall be able to see our way. In the mean 
time it may perhaps be as well for Lord John not to mention the subject even 
to any of his Col eagues.— 


Windsor Castle 
January 9, 185o0.— 
ALBERT 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL HISTORY 


Environment and Nation: Geographical Factcrs in the Cultural and Political 
History of Europe. By GxirriTH "lavLom, Professor of Geography. The 
University of Toronto. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1935. Pp. 
571. $4.00.) 

Turis volume is a sequel to the author's Environment and Race, published 
in 1927. "In that book the effect of Environment on the world-wide groups 
of Man known as Races was studied. In the present work a smaller uni:, ‘the 
Nation,’ is discussed in the same fashion." 

Professor Taylor aligns himself with such writers as Friedrich Ratzel, 
Ellen C. Semple, and Ellsworth Huntington. In emphasizing the importance 
of "environmental control" over the affairs of men he goes considerably 
further than most geographers of today would probably be willing to 
follow. He accepts a good many of Professor Huntington's hypotheses 
regarding the influences of climate on history and civilization and outdoes 
Huntington in his facility of generalization on the basis of statisticel and 
graphic techniques. Some of the latter are extremely clever, and it is in this 
respect that the book is most unusual. The attempt is made to clarify broad 
relationships by means of a remarkable collection of maps and diagrams 
drawn by the author himself. Block diagrams and "three-dimensional graphs" 
are employed to demonstrate not only the phvsiography and geological struc- 
ture of Europe and its different regions but also facts of history, race, and 
culture. There are “time-space diagrams" showing quantitatively the chief 
incidents in European history, "isopleth maps" illustrating the spread of 
Christianity, universities, architectural styles, etc. Professor Taylor states that 
“St is a truism in scientific research that if a mass of information can be re- 
duced to a graph not only will the data be more clearly presented and the 
relative importance of various sections of the study be stressed, but a number 
of new ideas almost invariably develop”. It is equally true that the nev ideas 
should be handled with care. They may develop out of an oversimplifcation 
of the facts when reduced to graphic form, and it must be admitted that 
Professor Taylor’s ingenuity occasionally gets the better of his sense of critical 
restraint. 

Take, for example, the theory of “national indexes”, set forth at the end 
of the book as a sort of climax. Europe is divided into seventy-four regions, 
for each of which a “national index" has been determined and plotted on a 
map. The index is found by counting the approximate number of centuries 
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(out of 10) from goo 4. p. to 1918 “in which the region experienced some 
form of ‘home rule?” The index for most of France and Germany is 10; 
that for England is g—not 10, because England in the twelfth century did not 
enjoy "home rule”, being subject to the Normans. The index for most of , 
Poland is 8, whereas that for Granada is only 5 because it was dominated until 
the end of the fifteenth century by the Moors. Southern Italy, the Balkan ' 
Peninsula, western Russia, and Finland have very low indexes. Having 
mapped his indexes, the author goes on to construct frequency graphs in 
which high national indexes are shown to be associated with Protestantism 
and high “health indexes”, low national indexes with the Greek Orthodox 
faith and low “health indexes”, etc. “It may well be . . . that the mental 
independence which predisposed a people to protest against orthodox views 
also determined their resistance to foreign aggression.” All this would seem 
to imply that the “national indexes” are interpreted as indicating something 
of the degree of vitality of national life and spirit. To the present reviewer 
the method seems somewhat like gauging a man’s health and vigor at the 
age of fifty not upon his actual condition at the time but upon the number of 
decades during his life in which he enjoyed good health. 

By no means all of Professor Taylor’s book, however, consists of specula- 
tions of this hazardous type. Useful and important material has been gathered 
from secondary historical and geographical sources and conveniently com- 
bined together, and much of the book makes interesting reading because of 
the freshness and uncoaventionality of the author’s point of view. He has, 
however, tried to cover such an immense field that some of the physiographic 
expositions are overcondensed and will not be altogether clear to a reader 
who has no physiographic background; and some of the historical summaries 
are too skeletal. ; 

To statements such as the following exception may be taken for one 
reason or another: “faulting—which is the geologist’s term for an earth- 
quake” (p. 45); “the other tongue [of the extended Rhone glacier in the Ice 
Age] climbed some way up the Jura Barrier” (p. 297); “the growth of a great 
city naturally depends much more closely on environment than does the de- 
velopment of a Nation” (p. 220); “the strategy of the two famous battles of 
Tannenburg (in 1410 and 1914) depended entirely on the topography of 
these glacial lakes” (p. 261); “in medieval times the rulers of Germany and 
Italy were so busy trying to link those two very different environments to 
form the Holy Roman Empire that neither region could flourish” (p. 323); 
“the region immediately to the east [of Great Poland] which is called 
Galicia" (p. 409); “Volhynia, the High-Plain between Lwow and Lublin” 
(p. 410); Athens “was well protected on the landward side, while the long 
graben of the Gulf of Corinth helped to protect it on the west” (p. 458). In 
the spelling of place names in Eastern and Southeastern Europe there is some 
inaccuracy and a good deal of inconsistency (especially between the maps and 
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the text), and throughout the entire volume the reviewer noticed bur one 
accent, umlaut, or diacritical mark of any sort, although these are necessary 
to the correct spelling of many names. Individually nore of these things 
matters much, but their cumulative effect is unfortunate. 
American Geographical Society. Joun K. Wricur. 


An Historical Geography of England before A. D. 1800: Fourteen Studies. 
Edited by H. C. Darsy, Lecturer in Gecgraphy, King's College, Cam- 
bridge. (New York: Macmillan Company; Cambridge: University Press. 
1936. Pp. xii, 566. $7.00.) 

THERE is a field of research. lying between the usual limits of history and 
geography, yet partaking of both, which has been arousing more and more 
attention of late years. This book is a valuable example of such work. Of the 
eleven authors who contribute to it no less than ten are professional geog- 
raphers in English universities, The fourteen chapters are arranged 3a his- 
torical order, but they naturally do net attempt to cover every section of 
England's history. The point of view of most of the chapters is social and 
economic, since the military and political aspects have usually been stressed 
in earlier books. 

In chapter 1 the writer, E. G. Bowen, discusses prehistoric Britain and 
includes'a striking map showing the concentration (after 100 B. c.) of the 
Belgic tribes to the southeast of the Exeter-Ely line, which runs nezr the 
Cretaceous Scarp. They were the bitter opponents of the Roman conquest, 
and their chief town was Colchester. As regards the early trade in metals, the 
export of gold and copper from Ireland was more significant before 500 s. c. 
After that date the Cornish tin trade, via the Loire and Marseilles, was more 
important. The displacement of Goidelic tribes by Brythonic tribes in Eritain 
—a vexed question of great interest—is not raised in this chapter. 

The Roman section is contributed by E. W. Gilbert, He draws attention 
to possible changes in climate, there being lictle doubt that the country was 
boggier and damper in those days. It is stated that one tenth of the whole 
army of the empire was stationed in Britain. As regards London we learn 
that the level of the land has sunk fifteen feet since Roman times, and that 
the town probably contained more brick and stone buildings then than it did 
at the time of the Great Fire in 1666. Excellent maps of Roman mines, roads, 
and kilns are discussed in the later pages of this chapter. 

The editor of the book, H. C. Darby, bases much of chapter v on the data 
in Domesday Book. First he discusses the rea placed under forest 5y the 
"Hunter-Kings", showing in a map that peraaps a third of England was in 
that condition in 1250. But clearings were being made, notably by the Cis- 
tercian and Benedictine abbeys. Indeed the common place names in -£5waite 
indicate such clearings in the past. The Statute of Merton in 1235 cefined 
how much “waste” the lord of the manor could withdraw from the common 
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land of the pea:ant. A valuable section deals with the village plan. The 
Saxons of the M: dlands adopted the open-field system, but the Jutes and East 
Angles dwelt im hamlets. On the western border the Celtic people still 
clustered in groups of three or four houses. The chapter concludes with sec- 
tions on populat.on density, towns, and trade. 

“Fourteenth Century England" by R. Pelham is illustrated by a particu- 
larly fine series of distribution maps, showing how the geographer can help 
the historian. Thus one map of the Weald shows that the grain trade depends 
on the geologica structure, while another gives the similar relation for sheep. 
A map of Englend shows the distribution of monasteries in relation to the 
uplands. The wheat counties of Leicester and East Anglia supported the 
greatest populatzon, and the cloth industry was concentrated in three areas, 
around Bristol, Colchester, and York. These centers are correlated with the 
supplies of wate-, which were needed for power and for fulling. Four maps 
at the end deal with the trade routes and commodities of the southeast of 
England. 

Professor E. G. Taylor's chapter on Leland’s England is largely a com- 
mentary on the well-known "Itinerary" of 1535-1543. She stresses the very 
small stir made in England by the early voyages to America. An excellent 
map shows the character of the roads about 1571, and there are many side- 
lights thrown or the landscape and trade of England about that period. The 
chapter on Camden’s England deals with the period 1570-1600.’ In 1589 
Proctor discovered a way to smelt ores with pit coal, but it was not till 1709 
that this fuel replaced charcoal to any degree. Largely because there are no 
charts given in this section it is difficult to gather the outstanding trends of 
this period of Emgland's evolution. 

From this br-ef discussion it will be gathered that the pattern of the book 
consists of a series of geographical pictures at intervals of about one hundred 
years. The reviewer would have liked to see the point of view of Dr. Wool- 
dridge (in chap:er m1) elaborated in the other chapters. He shows that the 
geographer brings another technique to the help of the archaeologist and the 
historian. The irfluence exerted by Build upon British history might have re- 
ceived more emphasis throughout. The Older-mass (Wales, Cornwall, etc.) 
has always beer conservative, largely owing to its rugged structure. The 
Younger-mass (zenter and east) is, for geological reasons, better suited for 
farms and handicrafts and has been the progressive portion of the kingdom. 
For instance, in prehistoric times the megalithic culture occupied the Older- 
mass, while the later beaker folk controlled the Younger-mass. In Roman 
times their first zrontier was a geological unit, the Jurassic Scarp. Later the 
Scottish Graben (i.e. a down-faulted block) determined the line of their 
forts. So, right trough the centuries, we see the social groups changing their 
position accordimg to Build and geology (see the reviewer's recent Environ- 
ment and Natior). Bare uplands suit primitive peoples, who dread the dense 
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forests of the vales. These latter in turn furnish the areas of close settlement 
in medieval times. The eastern strata of the Older-mass with their coal have 
mainly determined the groupings of today. 

The reviewer can cordially recommend this volume for inclusion in all 
teaching libraries interested in history, geography, sociology, or econcmics. 
He hopes to see it used as a textbook in classes studying the fascinating 
borderlands of all these disciplines. 

University of Toronto. GRIFFITH TAYLOR. 


Progress and Power. By Cart L. Becker, Joha Stambaugh Professor of His- 
tory, Cornell University. [Three Lectures delivered at Stanford Uni- 
versity, April, 1935.] (Stanford University: University Press. 1936. Pp. x, 
102. $1.50.) 

THERE are no new "facts" in these three lectures. Their reading produces, 
rather, the experience one gains from contact with an epic poem. Many 
of us have learned, whatever our immediate fields of interest, to approach 
Professor Becker's output in a mood of grateful expectation of the catharsis 
it yields. Particularly those of us who are preoccupied with the events of a 
single period or immersed in urgent current 5roblems find in his writing a 
wisdom we fumble to attain in our own immediate work. 

He deals here with the emergence and subsequent dilemmas of àomo 
sapiens, “emerged without credentials or instructions from a universe taat is 
as unaware of him as of itself and as indifferent to his fate as to its own". He 
traces the efforts of man to counteract his insecurity by means of material and 
intellectual tools, on the one hand, and, on the other, a wavering succes- 
sion of comforting world views. These worlc views have alternately sought 
to shrink the imperfect present back toward the perfect past of a Golden 
Age, then forward toward the Heavenly City; and, latterly, with his grcwing 
power over nature, man has given over the long look in either direction and 
sought to derive security from preoccupation with the matter-of-fact, day-by- 
day flow of man-made Progress in an era of rapid social change. Of men in 
Western Europe at the beginning of what he calls the "Fourth Period" (the 
last thousand years) Becker says: 


It seems at first unlikely that they will accomplish great things, since 
they appear to have forgotten much that was formerly known. ... They znow 
too little of ancient Greece and Rome to feel the loss of that vanished gran- 
deur, nor does it distress them to recall the initial ideal state of man in the 
Garden of Eden, since they are well assured of felicity and perfection in the 
future Heaven reserved for believers in the one true God. Thus their very 
limitations, of which they are unaware, enable the Europeans, more than 
others, to escape pessimism, the sense of man’s futility, nostalgia far the 
Golden Age. ... Armed with confidence born of ignorance and with arro- 
gance engendered by dogmatic faith, they are well prepared to make the best 
of two worlds, alternately fighting with eack other for material advantage 
and uniting against the Infidels for the promotion of truth and righteousness. 
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Of man as he stands today, plowing under his wealth in a feverish effort 
to control a comfused world full of potentional splendors, he says: 


Never before have men made relatively greater progress in the rational 
control of physical force, or relatively less in the rational control of social 
relations. The zundamental reason for this discrepancy is clear: it is that the 
forces of Nature have been discovered and applied by a few exceptional 
individuals, whereas every effort to ameliorate human relations has been 
frustrated by tke fact that society cannot be transformed without the com- 
pliance of the uatutored masses. 


He assumes at least five hundred more years’ duration for the present, 
"Fourth", pericd. "What is chiefly required" for the extension of man's 
matter-of-fact grasp of human relations "is time." He sees the probable slow- 
ing down of meterial change as an ally on the side of time. 

All of whick is not a novel line of thought. The thing that zs new is the 
Carl Becker of w. The present reviewer thinks of Becker, Walton Hamilton, 
and R. H. Tawaey as men who somehow manage to impart the same glow- 
ing perspective zo their tonga We people who sweat with the training of 

"scholars" and “social scientists" might well ask ourselves—and our students, 
if we are candid: What are the ingredients of the quality these three men 
appear to have :n common? Scholarship? A literary style? Wisdom? Can 
we rest content with tossing off the answer that it is an inscrutable combina- 
tion of factors oz with blaming our students that so few of them achieve this 
fluid wisdom? As a confirmed believer in our current academic devotion to 
“data”, the reviewer lays down Professor Becker’s little volume, nevertheless, 
wondering wherher we academic folk, with our stubby-nosed Philistine view 
of our "sources", “footnotes”, and “data”, and our complaisant acceptance of 
academic survival of the fittest, may not be contributing thereby to what Pro- 
fessor Becker te-ms “the profound discord between the sophisticated and the 
unsophisticated .evels of apprehension”. 

Columbia Usiversity. Roserr S. LYND. 


Economic Histcry of Europe. By Hersert Heaton, Professor of Economic 
History, Un versity of Minnesota. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1936. Pp. xiv, 775. $3.50.) 

ProFessor Heaton undertook a heavy task when he set out to write this 
book. He attemoted to synthesize, primarily but not exclusively for students, 
all the -knowlecge concerning European economic history that has been 
accumulating fcr almost a century, ever since economic history became the 
subject of separete study. He has accomplished this task with conspicuous 
success. 

Apart from taree brief chapters on economic conditions in earlier civiliza- 
tions, the whole 5ook is concerned with the civilization of Europe from about 
1000 A. D; down to the latest developments growing out of the depression of 
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1929-1934 and the rise of dictatorships in Russia, Italy, and Germany. The 
reader will find copious information on a great many phases of economic 
development in every European country, especially since the Napoleonic wars. 
He will find Mr. Heaton a reliable:guide on almost all subjects which he 
discusses. His standard of accuracy is very high for work of this kind, and 
he is careful to warn his readers that, as most aspects of economic devzlop- 
ment still await thorough investigation, final statements, even on matters of 
fact, are not always possible. He has brought to his labors all his wide 
learning, based on many years of research and teaching, and has shown re- 
markable agility in keeping abreast of the letest work that has appeared, 
both in recent books and in English and American learned journals. Numer- 
ous maps and charts, some of them the author's own, are of much help to the 
reader in following the argument. The bibliographies at the end of the 
chapters will be useful to scholars as well as to teachers and students. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Heaton’s method of presentation will 
not be surprised to find him writing with a zest and a flavor sadly lacking 
in most text books. To him economic historv is never simply a mattzr of 
statistics; he does not forget that its concern is with human beings. He quotes 
from a medieval cookery book to give us an icea of how and what mecieval 
people ate (pp. 155-156). In order to reveal the abuses of the recent com- 
bination movement, he concludes one of his best chapters, on compet-tion, 
combination, and control during recent years, with a spirited description of 
the career of the notorious Ivar Kruegar. 

Professor Heaton’s book is full of passages likely to attract and hold the 
student’s attention. Perhaps the best part is the second half, dealing with the 
last two hundred years and giving vivid descriptions of the changes in the 
technique of production and transportation which have made markets world- 
wide and have enabled people to move “at speeds that would have seemed 
astronomical rather than terrestrial two centuries ago” (p. 408). The story 
of these centuries loses nothing in dramatic power from Mr. Heaton’s recogni- 
tion that machinery, large-scale industrial enzerprise, and the use of credit 
were common in many regions before the time of the so-called “industrial 
revolution”. 

Economic history treats important subjects which have not been receiving 
in America as much attention as they deserve. This has sometimes been 
attributed to a lack of good textbooks. If one holds the textbook method of 
teaching partly responsible for the meager knowledge and intelligence shown 
by so many students after a college education, one is reluctant to admit this. 
But when one finds colleges and even universities where European economic 
history is taught by graduate students, some ot whom have never studied the 
subject, one realizes how fortunate we are to have a first-rate authority willing 
to devote his valuable time to writing an economic history of Europe. If 
‘the book obtains.a wide circulation in our schools and colleges, it shoulc help 
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to arouse interest in economic history and to correct many popular errors 
about various phases of economic development, such as banking, mechanical 
invention, and the factory system. 

While Mr. Heaton's work supplies a definite need in connection with the 
present college curriculum, the best interests of creative scholarship will 
hardly be served if the writing of textbooks becomes a habit in economic 
history, as it has become in most other departments of academic study. Like 
many of the subjects now taught in colleges and universities, economic 
history, as it is usually presented, lacks unity. Treatises on the subject almost 
always suffer from the want of a guiding principle to bind together the 
various chapters and sections into something approaching an inevitable 
sequence. The only apparent criterion used by Professor Heaton in selecting 
data is that they shall be related to "the way man has worked to satisfy his 
material wants, in an environment provided by nature but capable of im- 
provement, in an organization made up of his relations with his fellows, and 
in a political unit whose head enjoys far-reaching power to aid, control and 
appropriate" (p. 6). 

Many economic historians will regard this as a satisfactory definition of 
"economic history". But as a guiding principle in writing a book, it seems 
both too broad and too narrow. Jt is too broad because the amount of data 
available on the vay in which Europeans have worked to satisfy their material 
wants is almost limitless. If a scholar had ten lives, instead of only a part of 
one, to give to writing an economic history of Europe, he could not possibly 
"cover" the ground. The definition is too narrow because economic history 
is of general interest only when it is concerned not simply with historical 
facts but with their meaning. In attempting to discover their meaning, we 
may be led to explore subjects which fall outside this definition, for, as Mr. 
Heaton himself suggests, there is no aspect of history altogether unrelated to 
economic development. 

If economic historians content themselves with ds search for further 
information about the satisfaction of material wants in past ages, the study of 
economic history is likely to become, like so many special "fields" in the so- 
called social sciences, another fact-finding discipline. But if they try to deter- 
mine what aspects of economic development have significance for the history 
of civilization and to discover the nature of the relationships between eco- 
nomic and other phases of historical development, they may do something to 
reunite the far too numerous subdivisions of history and to restore to his- 
torical study the dignity which attaches to the search for wisdom. The 
writing of further textbooks is more likely to promote the former than the 
latter objective. Insofar as it diverts the attention of able scholars from 
research, it will promote neither objective. 

The University of Chicago. Jonn U. Ner. 
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Political and Diplomatic History of Russia. By Grorce VERNADSKY. (Boston: 

Little, Brown, and Company. 1936. Pp. ix, 499. $4.co.) 

Tue aim of this book is “to give to the student of Russian history a reliable 
account of the most important developments in Russian policies from the 
earliest period up to the present” and “to emphasise a certain fundamental 
unity of the Russian historical process which makes the present-day Russian 
policies only the continuation of age-long developments”. 

The main divisions of Russian history stand out well marked in the book, 
and the material is so arranged as to bring into prominence the factors which 
contributed to the expansion’ of national territory and the consolidation of 
Russian power. The cursory treatment of important events and developments 
(the Congress of Vienna is dismissed in eight lines, and about the same 
number of lines is given to the whole subject of Russian-American relations) 
suggests that the book was intended for the gzneral reader and the beginner; 
but again and again one finds such abundance of details as would tax the 
memory and power of comprehension of the professional historian and the 
specialist. Thus, in depicting the princely anarchy wkich prevailed curing 
the early period of Russian history, Mr. Vernadsky allots over a hundred 
pages to the enumeration of several hundred sovereign princes, their relatives, 
both near and distant, and lists more than a hundred civil wars and invasions 
by various tribes. The story is told in such detail that it leaves the reader in 
complete confusion. No less confusing is the overelabcration of material in 
the sections dealing with the Ukraine. While the book provides much useful 
information on the developments in that region, it is doubtful whether the 
reader will grasp the significant elements in so extended a treatment of the 
Ukrainian issue, especially as the author himself appears to be somewhat 
confused on that question. He argues at some length in favor of a separate, 
Ukrainian nationality and yet tells us (pp. 330-334) that throughout the 
centuries the Ukrainians, like the Great Russians, looked upon themselves 
primarily as Russians and that even the Ukrainians in Galicia cons.dered 
themselves to be Russians. 

While conscientious and thorough in the compilation of facts, the book 
displays a naïveté and superficiality when it comes tc analyzing the facts, 
with the result that some of Mr. Vernadsky’s statements are more sweeping 
than penetrating. Thus he maintains that during the World War the atten- 
tion of Russian headquarters was for some time divertec from the main task 
of the army by the contemplated expedition to the Bosphorus and Con- 
stantinople (p. 400). A reading of Prince Kudashev's reports from the Stavka 
to the ministry of foreign affairs (published in the Krasnyi Arkhiv) will 
hardly support such an interpretation. Mr. Vernadsky also claims that Order 
No. I issued by the Soviet during the early days of the March Revoluticn was 
passed "in order to undermine the authority of the army command" (p. 404). 
While the order did have such an effect it is hardly warrantable to make the 
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results of an act a part of its motivation. Nor can it be said that Mr. Ver- 
nadsky's device of interpreting past events in terms of present-day occur- 
rences is particularly illuminating. The conflict between. Ivan the Terrible 
and some of his boyars is said to have been similar to Stalin’s recent cam- 
paign against the kulaks and aimed at the liquidation of the boyars as a class; 
the poteshnye oz Peter the Great, mere playmates of the young czevich, are 
alleged to have played a role analogous to that of contemporary communist 
youth; and the Bolshevik Cheka is supposed to have had a number of prede- 
cessors in institutions of the past. Apparently this is the method by which 
Mr. Vernadsky hopes to prove the "fundamefital unity of the Russian his- 
torical process which makes the present-day Russian policies only a continua- 
tion of age-long developments". It is hardly necessary to point out that 
analogical reasoning, even when the analogies are pertinent, is not a safe 
guide to historical generalization. 

A concise ard lucid style is almost essential in a work of this nature. 
Unfortunately Mr. Vernadsky’s writing is often slipshod and sometimes even 
ungrammatical. The structure of sentences is often clumsy, and there are 
disagreements ir. number between subject and verb. 

One’s regard for the book is weakened still further by the presence of a 
number of inaccuracies, small in themselves, but irritating in the aggregate. 
There is space fcr only three or four illustrations. The Military Revolutionary 
Committee was organized not during the Kornilov rebellion but six weeks 
later, on October 25, 1917 (p. 411); the Bolsheviks did have a majority at the 
Second Congres: of Soviets and the Left Wing Social Revolutionaries did not 
formally support them at that Congress (p. 412); it is not true that by 
February 19, 1918, "all large estates had been divided among the peasants" 
or that “small individual farms . .. had been confiscated by village com- 
munities” (p. 414); Trotsky’s order to disarm the Czechoslovaks was not 
issued under Gecman pressure but came as a climax of the strained relations 
between the Czechs and the Bolsheviks; the uprising at Yaroslavl was not 
organized by the Right Wing Social Revolutionaries but by a different organi- 
zation having n» relation to them. Such mistakes might pass in a work of 
literary pretensicn, but an inaccurate textbook is well-nigh useless. The book 
should never have been allowed, by either the author or the publisher, to go 
to press in its present form. l 

The Johns Hopkins University. James BUNYAN. 


On the Rim of the Abyss. By James T. SnorwrLL, Professor of History, 
Columbia University, Director, Division of Economics and Hlistory, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1c36. Pp. xiv, 400. $3.00.) 

M. Paul-Bon-our in addressing the Disarmament Conference “pictured 
the nations as im an abyss shaped in concentric circles which, from the outer 
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rim of greatest security, constantly narrow as they deeoen toward the center 
of the gulf where those reside who are most threatened by war and have 
suffered most from it". How to keep the nations of tke world from being 
thrown from these concentric shelves into the maelstrom of war and destruc- 
tion is the general theme of this penetrating analysis. More specifically the 
author studies what the policy of the United States should be, situated as it 
is on the outer, but still dangerous, rim of this threatening inferno. 

Professor Shotwell finds the answer in collective security, but in a collec- 
tive security which recognizes that nations cannot be expected to undertake 
uniform world-wide obligatidns to stop aggression wherever it may arise. 
Willingness to co-operate on general lines there must be, but it will always be 
necessary for the more interested nations to take the lead. ‘Therefore regional 
security pacts are necessary as a means of implementing a general security 
policy. This is clearly the lesson to be drawn from the Manchurian, Chaco, 
and Ethiopian episodes, each of which is succinctly discussed. Since events 
have demonstrated that the obligations assumed by nations in the interest of 
peace will vary, Professor Shotwell can justifiably point to the wisdom of his 
proposal made in 1919 that a form of associate League membership be in- 
stituted for those states which could not or would not accept all the obliga- 
tions of the covenant. Fundamentally, this is the solution he still proposes. 
It has been amply demonstrated that the United States and the League must 
work together if the Pact of Paris or League security is to mean anything. 
Indeed the single mutual obligation to uphold the Pact of Paris might well 
be a basis on which United States membership in the League could be 
founded. In any case pacific policies would be greatly furthered if the League 
should provide for a nonmember to sit with the Council whenever such a 
nation is directly interested or affected by a threatened conflict. Sucn co- 
operation would have been extremely desirable in the Manchurian crisis, for 
example. Further, the United States should agree—subject to Congressional 
direction—to co-operate with a policy of sanctions when applied bw the 
League. This, of course, would mean severing trade only with the aggressor, 
that nation which had resorted to arms in total disregard of the entire ma- 
chinery of peace. Professor Shotwell makes a telling case against the theory 
of the isolationists that complete embargo against both belligerents would be 
the most effective way of preserving peace for the United States. 

The study does not profess to be a history of the peace movement of 
recent years but rather a commentary on that history. The book is conse- 
quently somewhat episodical. The great accomplishments of the League are 
stressed, but its failures—notably to provide any means of revising treaties— 
are not omitted. It is a measured and sane plea for a new order, never losing 
sight of the difficulties and realities of the situation which must be overcome. 

Bowdoin College. E. C. HELMREICH. 
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Key Economic Areas in Chinese History as revealed in the Development of 
Public Works for Water-Control. By Ca'ao-Trxc Cur. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin; New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 1636. Pp. xxiii, 168. $2.50.) 

“By using the concept of a Key Economic area", the author states on page 
2, "it is possible to analyse the function of the economic base as providing the 
fulcrum for the political control of subordinate economic areas in China" and - 
it "thus becomes possible to study an important aspect of Chinese economic 
history, to approach it from the viewpoint of political power with reference 
to regional relations, and to formulate it in terfns of the development of agri- 
cultural produczivity by irrigation and flood-control and the evolution of a 
system of artifcial waterways, primarily for the transportation of grain- 
tribute to the seat of government’. In order to show how these key economic 
areas shifted in China, the author has collected all the references in the pro- 
vincial gazetteexs dealing with what is called shui-li, “water benefits", and 
in a very clear statistical table the results of this investigation are presented 
(p. 36). The fizures show that during the Han dynasty (206 B. c.-221 A. D.) 
such references are numerous for the provinces of Shensi and Honan, where 
the former anc later Han dynasties had their respective capitals, and that 
gradually the Yang-tzü valley comes into the picture, reaching an over- 
whelming number of references during the Sung dynasty (960-1280), which, 
from 1127 on, had its capital south of the Yang-tzü. This preponderance 
continues under the Ming (1368-1644) and Ch'ing (1644-1912) dynasties, 
equaled only b» large figures for the province of Chihli (Hopei), where the 
capital, Pekimg was situated. The task of transporting the necessary grain 
north was fulfilled by the Grand Canal. 

A large amount of important and detailed material as to the nature and 
meaning of various irrigation and conservation measures and their relation to 
political develcpments is discussed. Embracing a period of two thousand 
years, the trea&ment is necessarily somewhat sketchy but nevertheless sub- 
stantial. The author shows himself well informed and uses sound judgment. 
There is a gocd discussion of the much debated problem of the ching or 
“well” system. I am, however, somewha: surprised to see that, in accordance 
with the tradit-onal views of certain Chinese scholars, he connects the men- 
tion by Confuc.us of “ditches and furrows”, kou hsüeh (the reference, which 
is not given by the author, is to Analects VIII, 21), with the “well” system; 
also that he clzims that "well land was officially pronounced dead" in 350 
B. C. (p. 78 n.). I myself am doubtful whether Shang Yang's measure of 
that year had :n reality anything to do with the "well" system, of which T 
have not found any evidence in Ch'in (cf. my The Book of Lord Shang, 
1928, pp. 18, 44 ff.). There is a gross misstatement on page 130, where it is 
said that the Northern Sung “still ruled the whole of China (960-1127)" and 
in the footnote (7did.) that "Liao (907-1125) and Kin (1115-1260) ruled the 
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northern provinces while Southern Sung (1127-1280) was established in the 
South". A mere comparison of the dates would have reminded the author 
that the barbarian Liao dynasty was practically contemporaneous with the 
Northern Sung and that it occupied a large pert of North China. 

As an explanation of the fact that the ecoromic base of the ruling group 
in China gradually shifted from the central provinces of Shensi and Honan 
to the Yang-tzü valley, the author is inclined to reject the idea of desiccation 
in the former region. He ascribes the shift to the development of the more 
fertile basin of the Yang-tzii and the neglect of irrigation in the com- 
paratively unproductive province of Shensi (pp. 29-30). It would seem that 
such factors as deforestation and the relative density anc racial constitution 
of the population, as well as the political forces, particularly the pressure of 
the northern barbarians, should also be considered before a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem can be given. The author has left these aside, concen- 
trating on the facts relative to irrigation problems; in any case it is obvious 
that, once the Yang-tzü valley was developed, its milder climate and its 
abundance of water supply, which made it less depencent on the rainfall, 
gave it a great advantage over the northern provinces. 

The author modestly says (p. xv) that the present volume is only a be- 
ginning and announces further studies along the same lines. They will be 
received with considerable interest. 

The book has a good bibliography, some Chinese maps, and an irdex. 

Columbia University. J. J. L. Duyvenpax. 
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Histoire grecque. Tome III, La Grèce au IV? siècle: La lutte pour l'Eégé- 
monie, 404-336. Par GusrAvz Grorz, membre de l'Institut, professeur à 
la Sorbonne. Avec la collaboration de Rosert CoHxN, professeu- au 
Lycée Henri IV. [Histoire générale, sous la direction de Gustave Glotz, 
Histoire ancienne, deuxiéme partie.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1936. Pp. 538. 60 fr.) | 
Tue original plan of this volume was to g:ve the history of events from 

the fall of Athens in 404 to the death of Alexander the Great. But Glotz 

died before he was able to complete his book, which has now come out uader 
the supervision of one of his pupils, Robert Cohen. The latter, wishing the 
volume to be more nearly uniform in size with the first two volumes of this 
series on Greek history, modified the original plan by omitting the epoch of 

Alexander, which is to be included in Volume IV. With the exception of 

chapter xv, dealing with the artistic life of the epoch, Glotz had entirely 

finished the work, so that Cohen limited himself to some minor modifica- 
tions and changes, and another French scholar, Ch. Picard, a well-known 
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authority on ancient history, revised, corrected, and even, one may say, 
rewrote this chapter. 

Glotz was a first-class scholar, especially in the field of social-economic 
problems in the history of ancient Greece. He gives not only an excellent 
survey of political events but also a plastic picture of social-economic condi-: 
tions and intellectual life in the fourth century. It should also be pointed out 
that throughout the book the author accompanies his text with references 
to the primary sources and principal literary works, thus giving us an exact 
idea of our information on particular subjects and of the standing of various 
questions in the light of up-to-date knowledge. His collaborator is the author 
of Greece and the Hellenization of the Ancient World (1934), and he also 
is to be counted on for dependable work. 

The volume under consideration deals with hegemonies. There is the 
crude narrow-minded hegemony of Sparta after the Peloponnesian War; 
there is the Persian hegemony over Greece after the peace of Antalcidas in 
387, when the Greek deputies arrived in Sardis in order to learn from the 
Persian satrap the conditions of the peace which “the King of Kings deigned 
to grant" the Greeks (p. 98); then there is the attempt of Athens to restore 
her hegemony bv means of the second Athenian confederation, after 378. In 
the western basin of the Mediterranean there is Dionysius I, the so-called 
tyrant of Syracuse, who succeeded in unifying for the first time the Hellenic 
cities of Sicily under his power and forming an empire extending to the 
greater part of Magna Graecia, stretching westward towards Massalia and 
eastward to the eastern shores of the Adriatic. Then follows the short-lived 
Theban hegemony, 371-362, and finally the Macedonian hegemony estab- 
lished by Philip after the battle of Chaeronea. As the author says: "Between 
the fall of Athens and the end of the Greek city on the field of battle of 
Chaeronea, barely sixty-six years elapsed; but in this time the destiny of 
Hellas was sealed" (p. 503). 

In 404 Athens seemed mortally wounded both. in policy and institutions; 
she could not unify Greece, and her democratic institutions seemed crushed 
in her final collapse. Other cities also failed to unify Greece, so that finally 
the dismembered country lay an easy prey to any military invader with a 
strong and well-organized army. In fact, the unification of Greece came 
from outside—unification by force—and Greece became a dependency of 
Macedon. But, as the author remarks: “History knows no abrupt breaks 
(coupures brutales). Chaeronea is not a conclusion; it is merely an important 
date. The Greek city-state is dead, but the Greek spirit lives for ever” (p. 
506). 

An excellent book, duly crowning the fruitful scholarly life of a great 
historian. 

The University of Wisconsin, A, VASILIEV. 
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Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: United States of America, University of Cali- 
forma. By H. R. W. SwrrH. Fascicule I. [Union académique inter- 
nationale.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. 60. Plates 
LXII. $5.00.) 


Tuis is without question one of the best fascicules of the Corpus Vasorum 


_ |, Antiquorum which has as yet appeared. The excellent ‘Illustrations combine 
` și the two chief requisites—they are of adequate size with many views of 
. details, and they have been made after the vases were freed as far as possible 
"of restorations. The text is what we might expect from a scholar of the 


caliber of H. R. W. Smith* It combines painstaking accuracy with wide 
knowledge and imagination. Students will find here all they may wish to 
know about the vases of the California collect:on, that is, detailed descriptions 
of shape, decoration, technique, and inscriptions, as well 2s many interesting 
and suggestive comments. For instance, the mysterious cross-shaped :nstru- 
ment which appears often in schoolroom and other scenes is tentatively inter- 
preted (pp. 41-43), on G. H. Goody's theory, as “the detached head of < torch 
of the well-exampled ‘fiery cross’ type”. "The complete torch", however, on 
the Bourguignon cup (Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLI, 126, fig. 6) is, 
J think, better explained as a toy; and we snould remember that Athenian 
schools were opened after dawn and closed before sunset (cf. Aischines, 
Against Timarchos, 10). The three chief varieties of thé apicate fillet are 
carefully analyzed (p. 45); and the amusing surmise is made (p. 25) that 
meaningless inscriptions were intended “to teaze the Etruscan and the zipsy”. 
Several of the Athenian black-figured and red-figured vases are assigned to 
known artists, some by J. D. Beazley (Lewis Painter, Hasellmann Painter, 
Brygos Painter, Painter of the Berlin Perseus), others by the author (Kerberos 
Painter, Makron, Clinic Painter, Boot Painter, Edinburgh Painter, Painter of 
London 777), whereby the artistic interest of the collection is enhanced. In 
these attributions Mr. Smith shows the rare ability to differentiate zlosely 
approximating styles. 

There is only one omission that many will note with regret—that of any 
assignment of dates to individual examples. Though such assignments are 
necessarily provisional, there is no doubt that they are extremely useful as 
working hypotheses. 

Artistically the high spots of the collection are an Attic geometric jug 
over two feet high (pl. 11), a skyphos (pls. xr, xr) by the Lewis Painter 
(who has lately been identified as Polygnotos II), and a late fifth century 
Attic hydria with a remarkable rendering of Semele after the birth of 
Dionysos (pls. x.vir-L). We may mention also as specially interesting pieces 
a Chalcidian amphora, several little-master cups, a Cabeiric cup, and the 
attributed vases mentioned above. Rarities reproduced a-e a good example of 
the kalathos shape (pl. 111), an early jug in the form of a sphinx (pl. iwn), 
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and a curious “cooler” with human heads on neck and foot (pl. tvm), 
perhaps Boeotia-. 

To have so —oteworthy a collection published in exemplary fashion is a 
matter for since= congratulation. 

Metropolitan. Museum of Art. . Giseta M. A. RICHTER. 


Histoire romai. Tome II*, Des Gracques à Sulla. Par Gustave BLOCH, + 
professeur henoraire à la Sorbonne, et Jérôme Carcopino, membre de : ` 
l'Institut, prcfesseur à la Sorbonne. Tome II**, César. Par JÉrôME Car- 
coPINO. [Hisoire générale, publiée sous la*direction de Gustave Glotz, 
Histoire anc=nne, Troisième partie.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1935 1936. Pp. 488; 489-1059. 45 fr.; 60 fr.) 

Tre volumes under review are the work of M. Carcopino alone. At the 
time of M. Bloca’s death, in 1923, he had completed only a portion of the 
introductory secton, and even that has been revised and supplemented by his 
successor. The scection of M. Carcopino was a happy one. Respected for his 
preliminary studees, Autour des Gracques (1928), Sylla (1931), and Points 
de vue (1934), te author has brought to this larger task a spirited style, true 
scholarship, and a delightful temerity in his presentation of new interpreta- 
tions. 

Unity in the volumes is achieved by a subordination of economic and 
cultural to politi.al development. One wishes for more of the illuminating 
references to comtemporary letters. They could well be substituted for the 
comparisons of she past with the present. The analogies pointed out are 
enlivening but tend to confuse rather than to clarify. The sympathies and 
antipathies of the author are rarely withheld. 

An elaborate introduction of 147 pages presents the background of the 
century of revolicion. The rise of the senate to its position of dominance in 
the Roman state Ís sketched as a campaign for control of state income. The 
selfish and unpat-iotic abuse of authority is attributed to the temptations of 
a more urbane aulture and to the "disease of empire". It led directly to 
widespread socia: and economic changes for the worse. The spread of moral 
decadence from Lome into Italy, the provinces, and the army is described in 
the conclusion of this general indictment. The introduction is an epilogue 
to the extant wo-k of Livy, a sermon on the famous Livian text, ad haec 
tempora, quibus aec vitia nostra nec remedia pati possumus, perventum est. 

In the seconc section, the reader's judgment is challenged again and 
again by striking-sentences and novel hypotheses. The closing date, 82 s. c., 
is in itself a surphise. The law of Flaminius, the first authentic lex agraria, 
was not merely a -aw but a revolution. It was a coup d'état rendered abortive 
by the Hannibali- War (p. 159). "Ainsile De Agricultura [of Cato] nous 
propose moins ur modèle qu'un type: le type de l'exploitation sénatoriale, au 
milieu du II? siéle” (p. 162). Scipio Aemilianus departed for Numantia 
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without the usual quota of troops because there were none available in Italy, 
not because troops were denied him by a jealous senate (p. 176). The event 
which turned Tiberius Gracchus to a reform program was the ruin of his 
military career through his connection with the foedus Numantinum (pp. 
184-185). The importance of Flaccus as the equal partner of Gaius Gracchus 
is emphasized (e.g., "ces Dioscures de l'histoire républicaine", pp. 249-250). 
Gaius Gracchus increased the individual allotments from thirty to two hundred 
iugera (p. 242). The senatus consultum ultimum, “cette caricature du droit”, 
destroyed "les seuls républicaines qui pouvaient encore sauver la République" 
(p. 265). The results of the Wars of the allies are thus summarized: “par la 
maniére dont il a nécessité, conduit, terminé la guerre sociale, le Sénat a 
préparé contre lui-même la guerre civile qui la suivre presque sans transition, 
et à laquelle il avait, sans le savoir, fourni les prétextes, les effectifs, et. dans 
la personne de Sulla, le chef qui en fera sortiz la monarchie” (p. 388). Cre- 
dence is given to the report of Plutarch and Appian that Marius and Sulla 
agreed upon a division of power before the latter's departure to the East 
(p. 395)- 

To the third section of his work, entitled "Le pcuvoir personnel" (pp. 
2-44), M. Carcopino devotes more than one half of his pages. The pessimistic 
tone of Livy is abandoned with the appearance of Julius Caesar, who is 
regarded as the wise physician, the savior o2 the Roman state. In fact the 
entire period 1s presented as a biography of Caesar. Sulla is the precursor, 
the real founder of a real empire, not the champion of the senatorial aris- 
tocracy which he quite definitely remade and subordinated to himself (p. 
458). The impression is given that the imposing structure of Sullan reforms 
is minutely described by the author with the still more imposing edifice of 
Caesar constantly in mind. There is a distinct subordination of other careers 
to that of Caesar. Thus Crassus is little more than a tool, Pompey a foil, 
and Cicero an incompetent opponent or, later, a useful servant of the great 
Julius. 

In his estimate of Caesar's life and work the author wisely avoids the 
extremes of Mommsen and Ferrero. An important thesis, however, may be 
challenged. This represents Caesar as a lover of Rome and of Italy, a cham- 
pion of the West against the East (pp. 962-1009). Caesar, however, was 
willing to practice polygamy (p. 995). He had acquired before the Ides of 
March the non-Roman title of divus as well as a dictatorship both perpetual 
and hereditary (pp. 998-1002). The eastern annexations of Pompey, it is true, 
had been offset by the acquisition of the 'Three Gauls (p. 817), but the pro- 
posed campaign against the Parthians, if successful, would have destroyed 
this precarious balance. The ultimate triumph of the East, however, vas not 
to be measured in square miles. It was a triumph of ideas, and the most 
sincere, the most ardent advocate of Hellenistic ideas in Rome was Julius 
Caesar. 

University of California. J.J. Van Nostranp. 
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Herod: A Biography. By Jacos S. Minxin. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1936. Fp: 277. $2.50.) 

Tue author cf this biography seeks to present Herod in a new light. “For 
the first time", h2 declares, “a lance is lifted in his defense”. A much stronger 
defense, howeve-, was made by Vickers in 1885, and the traditional estimate 
has been revised by many scholars. One would expect a fresh examination 
of the primary sources: but Dr. Minkin thought it best to avoid "the en- | 
cumbrance of nctes and references" and furnishes only a bibliography. The |- 
foundation on which a life of Herod must be built is quite precarious. His 
own memoirs aze lost, and so are the origifíal works of his friend and 
biographer, Nickolas of Damascus. We have some paragraphs in Strabo's 
Geography, fragments of Nicholas in Constantine Porphyrogenitus, allusions 
in the “Assumption of Moses”, a brief chapter in Philo’s “Legation to 
Caius”, and littl2 else—except Josephus. This historian seems to have had 
some acquaintance with Strabo's History but apparently knew Nicholas only’ 
through excerpt: in earlier writers. The monographs on the sources of 
Josephus by Bloch, Destinon, and Hölscher should have been mentioned. 
Vickers, Wellhaisen, Otto, and Willrich have dealt most critically with 
Herod. Dr. Mirkin lists Wellhausen’s Prolegomena, which has nothing to 
do with Herod, but not his Israelitische und jüdische Geschichte, which con- 
tains what Otto regards as the best sketch of Herod ever written. Willrich 
has placed the kiag most clearly in his historic setting. 

In describing the crimes laid to Herod's charge the author follows 
Josephus with teo much confidence. Critics have pointed out that Aris- 
tobulus is quite akely to have been drowned accidentally in the swimming 
match that followed the banquet. That Mariamne was interned in 34 B. c. 
as well as in 30 x. c. has been questioned by Renan and other historians who 
assume a juxtaposition of two accounts of the same event. What Mariamne's 
relations with Sehaemus may have been we have no means of knowing. 
Both Herod and Nicholas believed in her guilt. The Jewish Jaw demanded 
her life if she was proved guilty, and an ordeal if she was only suspected. 
Josephus only reports a rumor that the king was implicated in the death of 
his brother Pheroras. Much pressure must have been brought to bear on him 
to hand over his zldest son, Antipater, to a Roman tribunal. Forged letters, 
forced confessions, torture, and blood purges were often resorted to for laying 
bare conspiracies and punishing subversive activities in the Hellenistic world. 
Dr. Minkin is, no doubt, right in regarding the massacre of the infants in 
Bethlehem as unhistorical, but not on the ground that Jesus was born four 
years after Herod s death, which is highly improbable. 

A story so full of dramatic interest has naturally lent itself to poetic treat-- ` 
ment. Aside frora the liturgies, mysteries, and later plays, featuring Herod 
and the infanticice, there are numerous modern dramas dealing with Herod 
and Mariamne. The searching analyses of these by Landau, Grack, and 
Tomlinson might well have been recommended to students. If none of them 
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has achieved real greatness, the reason is obvious.. As Tomlinson suggests, it 
is impossible to unite in one character the jealousy of Othello, the rascality 
of Richard III, and the ambition of Macbeth. The biographer is under greater 
obligation than the dramatist to sift and weigh the documentary materizl and 
to refrain from overstatement for rhetorical efect. But when he attempts to 
set forth in its true light a historic figure, he :s also creating a character that 
should be plausible, and he must grapple w-th the psychological problems 
which his more critical treatment presents. Dr. Minkin deserves credit for his 
freedom from long-entrenched prejudices, his effort to strike a balance of 
good and bad qualities in Herod, and the vivid and colorful style of his 
narrative. 
Cornell University. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Apcock, M. P. 
CHARLESWORTH. Volume XI, The Imperial Peace, A. D. 70-192. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 193€. Pp. 
xxvii, 997. $10.50.) : 

Tue title of this volume indicates both its scope and the point of view 
from which the editors have interpreted the history of the period from the 
accession of Vespasian to the death of Commodus. It is the civilization which 
flourished under the aegis of the principate and which constitutes the chief 
historical justification of the Roman Empire tkat is emphasized above political 
and military history. This comes out clearly in the topical division of the 
chapters. Six of these suffice for the narrative history of the Flavians, Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines. Two o-hers deal with the neighbors of 
Rome-—the peoples of northern Europe, the Getae, the Dacians, the Sar- 
mathians, and the Parthians—stressing their cultural and economic achieve- 
ments. Two chapters are devoted to an analysis of the system of imperial 
and local government; five others to a survey of the civilization of the dif- 
ferent regional divisions within the empire; and the remaining five to special 
topics—Christianity, Greek literature, philosophy and science, Latin litera- 
ture, social life in Rome and Italy, imperial art, and classical Romaa law. 
This arrangement of the subject matter afforded the editors the opportunity 
of making use of a large number of specialists, so that the present volume is 
a co-operative enterprise to a much greater extent than its predecessor. There 
are in all twenty-one contributors of whom twelve are British and eight 
Continental European, while America is represented by Professor Rostcvtzeft, 
who has written the interesting chapter on the Sarmathians and Parthians. 
In spite of the large number of contributors, it is rare to find any important 
disagreement between the writers who have had occasion to treat the same 
topics in different chapters, such as, for example, in the divergent estimates 
of the strategic importance of the Wetteran region on pages 165 and 529. 

The Flavian restoration is very ably treated by M. P. Charlesworth, while 
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R. P. Longden, one of the new English collaborators, has given an unusually 
fine discussion 5f Nerva and Trajan. The chapters on Hadrian and the 
Antonines are the work of the outstanding student of Hadrian’s career, 
Wilhelm Weber, who brings out the real significance of the rule of Com- 
modus as embodying the new forces at work within the empire that were 
destined to over-hrow the Roman conception of the principate. Dr. Streeter’s 
chapter on the rise of Christianity is somewhat awkwardly placed between 
the accounts of tae principates of Trajan and Hadrian. It pays the minimum 
of attention to the relations of Christians to the public authorities but dis- 
cusses with grea: learning the sources for our Knowledge of the early church 
and the growth of Christian doctrine to the appearance of an orthodox faith. 
Neither here no- elsewhere is there any reference to the persecution of the 
Christian commanity at Lugdunum in the time of Marcus Aurelius. 

With the exception of the section on Egypt, the fortunes of which during 
the Julio-Claudizn era are fully treated in Volume X, the chapters devoted to 
the provincial cmltures follow in general a uniform plan and deal with the 
whole period frcm Augustus to the third century. They discuss ethnic and 
geographic conditions, provincial organization, municipalization, trade and 
communications religious survivals and developments, and the extent of 
Romanization o- Hellenization, thus giving a picture of the great diversity 
as well as the excernal uniformity that prevailed throughout the empire as a 
whole. All of these chapters are scholarly and exhibit the results of the latest 
discoveries and researches, but perhaps the ablest presentation is to be found 
in chapter xv, “The Frontier Provinces of the East", by Franz Cumont. 

In view of the fact that the discussion of Greek literature; philosophy, and 
science is carried so far as to include Galen, it is somewhat of a surprise to 
find that the treacment of Latin literature concludes with Suetonius, omitting 
all consideration of Apuleius and Fronto, although the latter's criticism of 
Lucan is cited, and considerable attention is paid elsewhere to his association 
with Marcus Aurelius. In the very sanely written chapter on “Social Life in 
Rome and Italy" the words “patrician order" (p. 747) are surely a slip for 
“senatorial order’. It was a happy idea to entrust the interpretation of the 
art and architecture of the empire to Professor Rodenwaldt, whose exposition 
is both lucid and thorough, doing justice to provincial as well as Roman 
accomplishments Professor Buckland treats the development of the classical 
Roman law fror Augustus to Ulpian but excludes the local systems which 
persisted along with the Roman in various provinces. He rejects the views 
that the jurists wzre men of "high philosophical culture" and that the Digest 
contains a “coherent body of doctrine" held by the jurists as a group, as well 
as the opposing coctrine that it presents an essentially Oriental system, align- 
ing himself with those who maintain that Justinian sought only too success- 
fully to retain the classical law, which experienced an internal evolution and 
constantly resisted Orientalizing influences. 
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Perhaps the most significant chapters in the whole volume are x, "The 
Frincipate and the Administration”, and x1, "Rome and the Empire", both 
Ey Professor Last, which are ably supplemented by Professor Adcock's “Con- 
clusion” (pp. 845-853). Here we find a sympathetic and understanding 
exposition of the character of the principate and the nature of Roman im- 
Ferialism. Last points out that although the constitutional formulation of the 
powers of the princeps remained practically the same for the first three 
centuries of the empire, the character of the government varied, fcr the 
prestige which Augustus won for his office enabled his successors to interpret 
their position as they wished? The loyalty of the inhabitants of the empire, 
born of a conviction that their interests demanded its survival, was the basis 
cf its strength. This was undermined by the failure to maintain a balance 
between local initiative and bureaucratic control. Important factors in weak- 
ening the imperial fabric were external dangers, ravages of plague, and over- 
spending. The idea of class conflict is rejectec. 

There is an appendix on sources, three short notes, and the customary 
full bibliographies and index. The maps, although sufficient in number, are 
too deficient in place names to satisfy the demands of the text and grve no 
indication of the imperial roads so frequently referred to. But the general 
excellence of the volume makes one impatiently await its successor, which 


will conclude the series. 
The University of Michigan. A. E. R. Boax. 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos: Preliminary Report of Sixth Season of 
Work, October, 1932-March, 1933. Edited by M. I. Rosrovrzzerr, A. R. 
BELLINGER, C. Horxkins, and C. B. WerLzs. [Conducted by Yale Univer- 
sity and the French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters.] (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1936. Pp. xx, 518. Plates LIII. $7.50.) 


Tuis admirable report is so bulky and contains so much important matter 
that no brief review can do it justice. Among the private houses, which are 
described in detail with discussion of their history, several were adapted for 
use as barracks for the Roman garrison or living quarters for nonccmmis- 
sioned officers. One of these was twice altered, the second time in the last 
years of Dura’s existence. To this period belongs a fragment of a painzing of 
Aphrodite and plaster ceiling blocks adorned with various designs, among 
which are heads of divinities and portrait heads. In another house were 
interesting paintings representing banquets and hunting scenes, some 
features of which are Oriental while others foreshadow Byzantine art. 

Much information concerning the life of the Roman soldiers at Dura was 
derived from renewed study of the walls of the Praetorium and the Temple 
of Artemis Azzanathcona, and supplementary excavations in the Temple of 
Artemis Nanaia yielded new data on the history of the Hellenistic period. 
Parchment documents of the Parthian period give information concerning 
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the administrat.on and the business law of Greek cities under the Parthians. 
Three Roman baths were built about a. n. 210-215, and in 216 the garrison 
erected an amphitheater in part of what had been a Parthian bath. Two 
mines were discovered by which the Sassanians intended to undermine the 
walls. One of these was entered by a countermine, and several bodies were 
found of Romen soldiers who must have been killed in an underground 
battle. 

The most sensational discovery was that of the synagogue, rebuilt on 
earlier foundations and dedicated in A. n. 245 by Samuel the "presbyteros" of 
the Jews. The .nterior was decorated with a series of paintings representing 
scenes of Jewish history and religion, more than half (21) of which are 
preserved in waole or in part. They are peculiarly important because they 
are definitely dated (A. n. 245-246). “The discovery bears on many very im- 
portant probleras, the history of the Jewish diaspora and of the Jewish 
religion, the history of painting (Iranian, Semitic, Greek), the history of the 
Bible and of the later Jewish theological writings, and the history of Christian 
art.” All these sroblerns are discussed in the text. 

Many coins. inscriptions, works of sculpture (for the most part frag- 
mentary), objects of wood, and twelve papyri and parchments were dis- 
covered. Perha»s the most important of these last is the only extant fragment 
(portions of fifeen lines) of Tatian’s Diatessaron. Many pieces of military 
equipment add to our knowledge of the armament of the Roman army in 
the third centuzy. Among these the most interesting are two trappings for 
horses, one of iron, the other of bronze scales, and a wooden legionary 
scutum the painted decoration of which is perfectly preserved. Some of the 
discoveries, among them the textiles, are reserved for the final publication. 

The Library of Congress. Hanorp N. Fow er. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Bede, his Life, Times, and Writings: Essays in Commemoration of the 

Twelfth Ceatenary of his Death. Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, 

. Professor of History in the University of Leeds. With an Introduction by 

The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Durham. (New York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 1935. Pp. xvi, 277. $5.00.) 

Or the nine essays that make up this volume the first four deal with . 
Bede's life and its historical setting, the others with his work; but the line 
of demarcation is inevitably vague because there is little to be said of Bede's 
life apart from his work; inevitably, too, there is some repetition. In the 
opening essay, "Ihe Life of the Venerable Bede", Professor Whiting of 
Durham gives an admirable introduction to Bede and his work. Dr. E. W. 
Watson in "The Age of Bede" weaves into an eighth century tapestry a 
variety of topics, including the monks' credulity, their accurate verbal knowl- 
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edge of the Scriptures, and their relations with the episcopate. Sir Ckarles 
Peers in his brief paper on “Wearmouth and Jarrow” identifies for us what 
still may survive of buildings which Bede himself knew. The weightiest 2ssay 
An this first group is the editor's on “Northumbrian Monasticism”, in which, 
in masterly fashion and with as great clarity as the subject permits, he traces 
the development of Celtic monachism from its Gallo-Roman origins to the 
transition in Northumbria from Scottish customs to a life in conformity with 
Benedictine practice. It is significant that the peculiar system of Celtic monas- 
teries under which abbots exercised a jurisdiction that thwarted the rise of.a 
diocesan episcopate took no reot in Northumtria. 

“Bede as Historian”, by Dr. Wilhelm Levison of Bonn, the only non- 
British contributor to this volume, is a thorough and searching study of 
Bede’s aims and achievements in chronology, hagiography, and history. 
“Bede as Exegete and Theologian”, by Canon Jenkins, now professor of 
, ecclesiastical history at Oxford, is an essay mazked by great erudition lightly 
borne and displaying the qualities of sound learning and literary distinction, 
of sympathetic yet discerning criticism, that one expects from its autho-. In 
“Bede’s Miracle Stories’ Mr. B. Colgrove of Durham contributes an account 
which is not uninteresting in itself but, in one reader’s judgment, of relatively 
slight significance. The late Dr. M. R. James’s “The Manuscripts of Bede” is 
little more than a learned footnote or, rather, preface to the subject and is 
admittedly far from complete. The concluding essay, “The Library of the 
Venerable Bede", by Professor Laistner of Cornell, is a welcome contribution 
to Kulturgeschichte, fixing for us both the basis and the limits of the learning 
of the great eighth century scholar. 

The errata which the reviewer has noted are too few and too trivial to 
require enumeration. In his preface the bishop of Durham says that he 
desired that the commemoration of Bede’s death be marked by “a contribu- 
tion of real value to our historical literature”. Despite a regrettable but prob- 
ably unavoidable unevenness in its contents, this volume would seem ade- 
quately to fulfill the bishop’s desire. 

Washington and Jefferson College. ALFRED H. SWEET. 


Saeculi noni avctoris in Boetii Consolationem philosophiae commentarivs. 
Edidit Eomvnp Tarre Six. [Papers and Monographs of the American 
Academy in Rome.] (Rome: the Academy. 1935. Pp. lxi, 349.) 
BozrHrus's well-known work, De consolatione philosophiae, exerted a 

powerful influence upon all branches of medieval learning. This influence 

gained additional impetus through many commentaries on the Consclatio, 
some from the pen of scholars of established reputation, others by authors as 
yet unidentified. 

To the writing of contemporary history Horace applied the apt phrase. 
periculosae plenum opus aleae. 1 may be permitted to apply this phrase to the 
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editing of a medieval commentary, which has many pitfalls and surprises in 
store for an editor. This is especially true in Dr. Silk's case. Of the three 
manuscripts containing the text of this hitherto unnoticed commentary none 
offers the text in complete form. To establish the text Dr. Silk was obliged, 
therefore, to- put the disiecta membra together. The result is a conservative 
and well-arranged tex-, with a good critical apparatus in which due con- 
sideration is given to the Insular features of the manuscripts. It will prove 
of great value and help to students of the Consolatio. Up to the present the 
lack of published texts rendered a systematic study of the commentaries well- 
nigh impossible. This condition is now remedied. 

Silk’s contribution, however, does not stop here. He tried to solve an- 
other and more difficult problem, that of the authorship. It has been believed 
that the brilliant scholar and philosopher, Johannes Scottus, was one of the 
early commentators on the Consolatio. Thirty years ago Professor E. K. Rand 
started a search for a commentary of Scottus. Dr. Silk has continued the 
search and tentatively attributes the authorship of the present commentary to 
Johannes Scottus. In an ably written introduction he offers plausible evidence 
that the commentary bears the imprint of Scottus’s personality and that it 
contains statements strikingly characteristic of his doctrines, notions, and 
philosophical and theological views. Stylistic evidence, which is also brought 
into play, offers additional weight to Silk’s argument that the commentary 
bears every mark of Scottus’s teaching. No less plausible is the editor’s 
argument that the commentary was written before the close of the ninth 
century. For this point the evidence which he gives from Remigius of 
Auxerre, another commentator on the Consolatio, is especially valuable. Both 
in the introduction and, on a larger scale, in the appendix he introduces 
passages from Remigius which clearly reveal the latter’s mediocrity and in- 
feriority as a scholar and his extensive indebtedness to and borrowings from 
the commentary attributed to Scottus. The problem, however, on the whole, 
will rest on a more solid foundation with the publication of a sound text of 
Remigius, and of this Dr. Silk is fully aware. 

To sum up, Dr. Silk's edition is a valuable contribution. All interested in 
medieval studies, and students of medieval philosophy in particular, will find 
in it a mine of source material. 

Hunter College. Jacor HAMMER. 


History of Florence from the Founding of the City through the Renaissance. 
By FerniNann Scuevitt. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1936. Pp. xxxiv, 536. $5.00.) 

A good-sized library has been accumulating during the last half century 
on the history of medieval Florence. The work of Davidsohn alone, which 
extends only to 1330, consists of more than five thousand pages, most of 
them in a German the meaning of which has often to be laboriously ground 
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out. Exceptional perseverance is required for the assimilation of so vast a 
bibliography with a view to constructing a synthesis of Florentine history for 
the use of the educated public. Professor Schevill has limited his field of 
labor to the political history of the city, including social and economic history 
only when indispensable to an understanding of political develpoments; in- 
tellectual history he has treated cursorily as a mere appendix to the political 
evolution. By thus circumscribing his subject he has succeeded in dominat- 
ing it. 

But even with this limitation upon his theme, the author had to face two 
serious difficulties. In the firsé place, if the po.itical history of Florence from 
the eleventh to the fourteenth century has been virtually re-created by modern 
critical scholarship, this is not the case for the £fteenth and sixteenth centuries 
or, to a less extent, for the fourteenth century. For these more recent times 
the attention of historians has been principally attracted by literature and art. 
As far as the political events are concerned, we are still obliged to rely mainly 
upon the accounts given by the old-fashioned historians like Capponi and 
Perrens. We may be sure that if the history of the later centuries were to be 
subjected to the same scrutiny that has been given to the early centuries, the 
traditional version would have to be greatly modified or completely aban- 
doned. Professor Schevill, in composing an outline of Florentine history 
during the entire Middle Ages, was like a builder who has at his disposal 
steel for one wing of his construction and wood for the other. 

_ To this initial difficulty was added a second. The ground on which the 
architect of a comprehensive history of Florence has to work is torn up by 
controversies on many important points. Where a generally accepted opinion 
had not yet crystallized, the author had to act as a judge between the con- 
testing parties—a dangerous task, in truth. Having formed his own conclu- 
sion, was he then to present it to his readers as an established truth, or was he 
to state it tentatively, giving the arguments on which he had based it? If he 
had chosen the second solution, the narrative would have lost all:unity, and 
it would have been necessary to extend the scope of the work. If be had 
followed the first path, he would have given his readers an incorrect idea of 
the achievements of historical research and would have assumed a portifical 
air unbecoming a serious scholar. 

_ The author has skillfully circumvented the second difficulty. He gives 
his own opinion on each controversial point, but at the same time he warns 
his reader that this point is still unsettled and indicates the books in which 
a discussion of the pros and cons may be found. But the first difficulty was 
insuperable, unless, indeed, the author had wished to rewrite the history of 
Florence from 1330 to 1530, in imitation of Davidsohn, who spent fifty years 
of his life in rewriting that history from r1¢0 to 1330. No one could fairly 
demand such heroism. i 

Under the circumstances, it would be pedantry to follow the author point 
by point, raising objections where they seem to be legitimate, listing books 
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which should aot have been overlooked, or pointing out events which de- 
served greater emphasis. The important thing is that the present book is the 
product not onEy of intelligent and honest work--that goes without question, 
in view of the author’s reputation—but is also a successful treatment of the. 
subject. Schevrl's compendium of Florentine history is the best that is avail- 
able in any language. It deserves to be recommended to all who desire to 
learn what a conscientious historian in the present state of our knowledge 
may reasonably affirm about the history of medieval Florence. 

I permit myself only one doubt. Would it not have been better to omit 
all consideration of intellectual history? The historian is not obliged to be a 
walking encyclopedia, as Mr. Schevill justly observes. Still more important, 
one ought to ebstain from intermingling political and intellectual history, 
even if they boh utilize in part the same material. For example, in the last 
twenty years œ the thirteenth century the Florentines decided to build a 
third circle of wall around their city, planning it on a large scale in anticipa- 
tion of a great urban expansion, which, in actual fact, did not take place; 
moreover, they also decided to construct a big church for the Dominicans, 
another for the Franciscans, and a new palace to be the seat of the municipal 
government. 'Lhese facts, while primarily of concern to the history of archi- 
tecture, throw ight upon economic and political history as well, for they 
reveal the prosoerity which the Florentines had attained and the patriotic 
pride to which -he successes of the preceding century had given birth. But to 
discuss in what proportions the Gothic style was combined with the Roman- 
esque in Florestine medieval edifices is a deviation from political history. 
The revival of -lassica! studies produced profound effects upon the develop- 
ment of politicel thought and upon the political activities of the men of the 
Renaissance. No one can understand the political history of the Renaissance 
who does not taxe into account the mingling of Christian tradition and pagan 
thought which was characteristic of the culture of that age. But this is not 
a reason for irzluding Petrarch in a political history of Florence, even if 
the Renaissance without Petrarch would be incomprehensible. 

Those events which are of importance only to intellectual history ought 
not to be recorded in a book of political history, even in ancillary chapters, as 
Mr. Schevill ha. done. The readers who desire the history of art, literature, 
philosophy, or cf cooking, should have recourse to other books. 

Harvard Ursversity. GAETANO SALVEMINI. 


The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. By the late Hastincs Rasu- 
DALL, Dean «f Carlisle. A new edition in three volumes. Edited by F. M. 
Powickz, R-gius Professor of Modern History in the University of Ox- 
ford, and A. B. Empen, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. (New 
York: Oxfozd University Press. 1936. Pp. xliv, 593; ix, 342; xxvi, 558. _ 
$21.00.) 


Ir is over foxy years since the first edition of this standard work appeared, 
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and scholars have awaited with anticipation the publication of the revised 
edition promised by Professor Powicke and Mr. Emden. None will be dis- 
appointed, for the editors have accomplished in admirable fashion a task 
fraught with difficulties, producing a book that will long remain the most 
' significant extended treatise on the early histo-y of the university. Basically 
the work is that of Rashdall, but the new volumes represent a Rashdall en- 
riched by skillful correction and incorporation of all that is essential =rom 
the writings of:specialists who have worked since 1895. The editors have 
generously acknowledged the assistance given them by many scholars. but 
the work of revision represents primarily their own thought and judgment 
as to what should be done to improve Rashdall's book. Their task has been 
carried out in masterly fashion, each page reflecting the wisdom and care 
that guided their work. 

Rashdall was a pioneer in a broad and rich field of learning, writing when 
many of the sources essential for his subject were still inaccessible in print and 
while important aspects of university life and custom were unexplored. The 
book was widely and, on the whole, favorably reviewed when it appeared in 
1895. Aside from discussing points of controversy, critics noted that Rash- 
dall's plan provided for what many felt was an excessively detailed treatment 
of constitutional questions and an unfortuna:e omissior or curtailment of 
the history of the civilization of the age he was studying, a background 
necessary to any true understanding of the university itself. The editors of 
the new edition were fully aware of this deficiency but could not supplement 
Rashdall’s work in this respect without destroying its structure. In spite of 
this criticism there has always been much in the work that deals with the 
civilization of the Middle Ages, but no systematic analysis of this subjec- was 
attempted. The plan of the book has been considered cumbersome by. many, 
and certain sections give the impression that Rashdall had not solved his 
problem of organization in the most satistactory way. Those who have 
worked through the earlier volumes with care know how often relevant 
material may be found in unsuspected places. As a writer Rashdall has often 
been accused of being unnecessarily dull and occasionally confused. Though 
it is evident that in many cases more careful attention to phrasing would 
have given greater clarity to the explanation of moot points, such a criticism 
is somewhat unjust, for at times he writes with vigor and distinction, re- 
. flecting the rational, critical, understanding mind that his friends knew so 
well. When occasion required he was not unable or unwilling to express 
himself with the force and vehemence that his opponents, especially Bishop 
Gore, were to feel more than once. 

For more than a decade Rashdall’s volumes have been rare items on 
booksellers’ lists, and whenever copies were available the price demznded 
for them was almost prohibitive. This new edition makes a work of funda- 
mental importance to scholars and other intelligent readers now available to’ 
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a wider circle. The new edition comes at a critical time, when the meaning, 
purpose, and function of the university as an institution must be re-examined 
and its relation to authority and to traditional and novel modes of thought 
better understood. The history of its earlier years offers much material fọr 
reflection on the part of those concerned with the welfare of the university in : 
modern society, for the medieval university, too, was often conscious of oppo- 
sition from civil and ecclesiastical powers, of attempts at censorship and 
regimentation of thought, and on occasion of defending its right to be heard 
in the world of affairs. 

Rashdall's two volumes in three parts are new published in three volumes, 
each volume paged separately. In this way the involved pagination of the 
two parts of Volume II of the first issue has been avoided. The paging of 
the earlier edition is indicated on every fifth page in the new printing and 
no difficulties should be encountered by those wishing to refer from one 
edition to the other. Insertions in the text and additions to the footnotes are 
set off by brackets so that the work of Rashdall and that of his editors are 
distinguishable at a glance. The volumes are handsomely printed and bound 
and are furnished with an extended index that has been found surprisingly 
accurate wherever checked. 

In their general introduction the editors state that Rashdall’s “book is not 
a ‘classic’, like Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire or Macaulay’s 
History of Engiand". This is undoubtedly true, but with its wealth of bibli- 
ographical information and important additional notes the revised edition 
takes on “classic” proportions. The bibliographies are brought up to 1934 and 
with the mass of references to be acquired from the notes form the most 
complete comprehensive bibliography that we possess for the intellectual 
history of Europe from the twelfth through the fifteenth century. New 
material is most abundant for Bologna, Oxford, and Paris—those centers 
which were the primary interest of Rashdall when he first began his investiga- 
tions—and every endeavor has been made to incorporate this properly in the 
sections devoted to these universities. The other university centers have not 
been neglected in the revision, as is shown by the use of materials and criti- 
cism supplied by Professor W. J. Entwistle for the chapter on “The Uni- 
versities of Spain and Portugal”, by Professor G. R. Potter for that on “The 
Universities of Germany, Bohemia, and the Low Countries”, and by Pro- 
fessor R. K. Hennay for the section on Scotland. 

The general introduction and that preceding the section on Oxford and 
Cambridge are especially significant as new contributions. In the first Rash- 
dall's work is set forth in comparison with the investigations of Denifle and 
others to whom he acknowledged his indebtedness; in the latter his conten- 
tion that Oxford owed its origin to an emigration from Paris in 1167 is sym- 
pathetically questioned in the light of modern research, the inadequacy of his 
picture of Oxford in the history of medieval thought is discussed, and the 
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reorientation of studies necessary for a true understanding of the history and `. 
importance of Oxford is presented. Many additional notes are appended to: 
various chapters and sections; supplying much significant new detail, sriti- 
cism, and correction. Here, as well as in the notes and introductions, the 
editors have indicated subjects demanding further research. They have done 
all that they could to show the way; it is for ozhers to go on. 

Princeton University. Gray C. Boyce. 


De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi (The Conquest of Lisbon). Edited from the 
unique manuscript in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, with a trans- 
lation into English by CHartes WENDELL Davin, Professor of Euro»ean 
History in Bryn Mawr College. [Records o£ Civilization, General Ecitor, 
Austin P. Evans.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1936. Pp. x, 
201. $3.75.) 

THE precious twelfth century memoir of which this is the third complete 
publication unquestionably deserves much wider scholarly attention than it 
has hitherto attracted. It furnishes a detailed account, in epistolary forra, of 

“the sole important success achieved by the Second Crusade", a success of 
large consequence in the history of Portugal and its relations with England 
and the Low Countries. The author of this memoir or letter remains still “in 

a kind of perplexing half-world, neither known nor yet wholly anonymous"; 

but there can be no doubt that he was an intelligent, observing, and actively 

interested participant in the enterprise he recorded. After informing his cor- 
respondent that a large force of men from the lower Rhinelands, Flanders, 

England, and Normandy had "assembled in tke port of Dartmouth in about 

one hundred and sixty-four vessels" (pp. 52 ff.)—£for the purpose, it is inti- 

mated later (pp. 79, 103), of journeying to Jerusalem on crusade—the writer 
of the letter recounts the activities and experiences of these crusaders =rom 
their departure from Dartmouth, on May 23, 1147, to an indeterminate date 
several weeks or months posterior to their capture of Lisbon from the Moors 
on October 24 of the same year. He offers a generous amount of moze or 
less accurate and original travelogue comment, also a full account of the 
negotiations with King Alfonso I of Portugal and with the Moors; and he 
incorporates several apparently authentic sermons and addresses, which are 
not without importance for study of the development of the Kreuzzugsdee. 

At the end he expresses his fervent wish that the vanquished may accept the 

Christian faith and so find their sorrow turned into joy—a sentiment often 

held to be incompatible with the true crusading spirit. 

'The fact that the entire memoir had already been published twice in no 
wise detracts from the value or merits of the present publication, for although 
Professor David's study of the earlier editions yielded him some profit (see 
pp. viii, 48), those editions were found to be or. the whole sadly deficient and, 
of course, far removed from present-day standards. The principles followed 
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“by David in ed.ting the text appear to the reviewer to be entirely justifiable, 


and his introduction and notes are about as exhaustive as could well be 
desired. His trenslation seems in general both accurate and elegant; nor will 
anyone demur because he has made “slight departures from strict gram- 
matical construction when the rudeness of the Latin [which is often appall- 
ing] seemed to require it”. Two passages may be cited which, the reviewer 
ventures to believe, do not quite convey the probable sense of the original. 
Toward the middle of page 161 there is a sentence which runs in part as 
follows: “we quieted down by degrees and retired to camp, leaving the engine 
in the keeping 5f a hundred of our knights". *'T'his rendering gives the im- 
pression that th» writer of the memoir was among the men who retired to 
camp, whereas the sequel clearly shows that he remained with those who 
were to guard the engine—as indeed he must have if he is to be identified 
(p. 41 and p. 146, n. 3) with the priest who said, in a previously delivered 
sermon: "T... will remain with you in this engine while life shall last" 
(p. 157). The only possible objection to the theory that the priest in question 
was the writer cf the memoir would seem to be the reference in the memoir 
to uxoribus nosiris (p. 130); and this objection, it will be agreed, is by no 
means decisive—not even on the unnecessary assumption that the writer in- 
cluded himself under the term nostris. It may be suggested, also, that if the 
words et iam (p. 39, line 3) are an error for etiam (see p. 134, line 11), a 
slight revision of the translation at this point would seem desirable. 

All students of the crusading movement will gratefully welcome this 
first-class editior and translation of one of its least exploited records. 

The Univers ty of Chicago. EINAR JORANSON. 


Raymond III of Tripolis and the Fall of Jerusalem, 1140-1187. By MARSHALL 
WuirHep BerpwiN. (Princeton: University Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 177. 


$2.00.) 


To write an unprejudiced critical biography of a man who has been 
judged by his contemporaries and by posterity as anything from the greatest 
statesman of his country to the archtraitor thereof is no easy task, but it is 
one which Dr. Baldwin has accomplished with distinction in this study. 

' Eulogized by William of Tyre and damned by Amboise, the character of 


. Count Raymond has been the subject of spirited controversy among historians 


of the crusades. Dr. Baldwin rejects the charges of treason formerly brought 
against Raymond, relegating them to an appendix as recognizedly un- 
founded, and coacentrates on an exposition of his career as a man who “is 
now generally regarded as a victim of circumstances and as one who, despite 
adversity, contributed much and might have contributed more to the welfare 
of the kingdom" (p. 5). The thesis of the work is found in the introduction 
where Dr. Baldwin states: “His career is a key to a better understanding of 
the causes of the decline and fall of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem in 
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1187". The book is actually a careful and detailed study of the political 
conditions in Jerusalem in the years immedictely preceding and including 
Saladin’s conquest of the kingdom. The characteristic which most impresses 
the reader is Baldwin's extreme moderation in judgment and the careful 
analysis of all points of view before stating his conclusions. In his excellent 
discussion of the rise of the baronial and court parties Baldwin shows the 
utmost impartiality and gives Raymond's enemies more than their due. 

Great attention is given throughout the work to precision in chronclogy. . 
The statement that the coronation of Guy was “probably sometime during 
the summer” of 1186 (p. 76, m. 18) is not consistent, however, with the evi- 
dence quoted (p. 78) that "he was crowned in the middle of September". 
It is also stretching things a bit to refer to the Ibelins as “an old family of the 
kingdom" in 1184 (p. 62), since they had been established there only during 
the reign of Foulque (1131-1143). 

The bibliography 1s a model of all that bibliographies should be, not only 
analyzing the sources but citing criticisms ir such works as Molinier and 
Gross. The omission of Pirie-Gordon’s article on the Princes of Galilee 
(English Historical Review, 1912) is more than compensated for by the in- 
clusion of unpublished theses. l 

Because of the specialization of its subject, Dr. Baldwin's monograph 
will have but a limited appeal, but it is a book which all historians of the 
Crusades will read with pleasure, study with profit, and assign to their classes 
with confidence. By far the best work on the period in English, it is a 
contribution to scholarship and a credit both to its author end to the seminar 
of the late Dana C. Munro in which it was ccnceived. 

University of Cincinnati. Jonn L. La MONTE. 


Select Cases in the Court of King's Bench under Edward I. Edited by G. O. 
- Saxrzs. Volume I. [Selden Society.] (London: Bernard Quaritch. 1936. 

Pp. clxx, 260.) 

Since the publication of Maitland's Pleas of the Crown, fifty years ago, 
the Selden Society has devoted far more a:tention to the proceedings of 
various equitable and extraordinary tribunals zhan to the better-known zourts 
of common law. It is therefore a matter for congratulation that at length we 
are provided with an adequate treatment of one of the principal law courts 
at a critical period of its development. A thoroughly competent ed.tor is 
found in Dr. Sayles, a noted investigator in legal history, who combines with 
technical skill a broad comprehension of the subject. After an assiduous 
search among the multiplex records, he has selected for his initial volume 
120 typical cases that are taken from as many as 60 separate rolls. 

An introduction of some length traces the evolution of the court, which 
begins as one of the branches, and perhaps the main branch, of the original 
curia regis. From the time of King John there were potentially two courts, 
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or at any rate sessions of justices, namely the common bench and the king's 
bench, functioning side by side. The development of the latter, however, was 
intermittent, subsiding during the minority of Henry III and obscured under 
subsequent regencies, until with the accession of Edward I there was thought 
to be no anomaly in a body of justices sitting coram rege even while the king 
remained overseas. Although the attendance of the king was henceforth 
mainly theoretical, his “bodily presence" is sometimes noted. Even so, in a 
season when the king was with his army in Wales, the justices were reported 
as not hearing pleas (p. 30). Different from the common bench, and some- 
what similar to the exchequer, the present coart was not yet quite distinct 
from the king's council, which in this connection appears as an augmented 
session of justices and other attendants, or as Maitland called it, "the king's 
bench raised to a higher power". Between the larger and the smaller body 
Mr. Sayles finds a greater degree of divergence than was understood by the 
late Professor Adams. All agree that in its conciliar form the court assumed 
a free procedure with unrestricted powers, whereas the bench in its lower 
denomination was becoming a tribünal of prescribed jurisdiction, that is to 
say of common law. The introduction continues with a study of the justices, 
attorneys, pleaders, clerks, and the custody of the rolls, furnishing an abun- 
dance of data bearing upon the operative efficiency of the court. 

At this stage of its history the jurisdiction of the court is hardly subject 
to classification. It heard both civil and criminal pleas indiscriminately, 
according to the relative importance apparently rather than the nature of the 
case. Still it was a valid exception for a litigant to cite Magna Carta to the 
effect that common pleas should not follow a migratory court but be held in 
a fixed place. According to its original purpose the king’s bench had a 
claim to all cases affecting the rights and dignity of the crown, in regard to 
which any serious question was likely to be discussed in council besides being 
submitted to the king himself. Thus, no fief of the king was to be alienated 
without his license, nor should recovery be precluded by any lapse of time 
(p. 48). The king was not to be restricted to the use of ordinary writs, and 
he might devise new writs whenever necessary (p. 54); neither ought he to 
submit the facts to a jury if other proof were available (p. 97). With strong 
emphasis on criminal cases it is at one point laid down that “pleas touching 
a man’s death more particularly concern the crown and dignity of the lord 
king than any other pleas and ought to be settled first” (p. 167). Because of 
its semicriminal procedure the tortious action of trespass was especially 
appropriate and under an expansive interpretation Increasingly popular. 
Alleging violence with force and arms, often with manifest exaggeration, 
suitors might be seeking merely a drastic means of recovery with heavy 
damages, while the punitive results were a minor consideration. 

Much of the business in hand consisted in the review of cases, the records 
of which were called up from the inferior courts of common pleas, the eyres, 
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and the counties; but no such demands were made upon baronial courts. No 
longer were justices prosecuted for their decisions, but they were sometimes 
called upon to explain whatever obscurities appeared in their records. Thus 
errors were found when a judgment had been reached without the de- 
fendant's having been summoned (p. 155); when a statute was applied retro- 
actively (p. 176); when the justices had failed to allow a challenge at the 
proper point (p. 162). There was ceaseless insistence that a writ should 
follow an exact form, and on one occasion a register was produced in court 
to test its mere order of words. A writ quashed in part should be quashed 
in toto (p. 88). Subsidiary to*the main pleadings of affirmation and denial, 
a refinement and amplification of the argument by means of the exceptio was 
the opportunity of skillful pleaders; but exceptions should not be taken after 
judgment (p. 89). In spite of a growing rigidity in the rules of procedure 
these were sometimes modified by the “equity” of the court (p. 41). Proof 
of the facts, with the consent of the parties, was commonly given to a jury, a 
method which was not always possible, as when the matter in question had 
taken place abroad or on the high seas. In a suit that was being heard under 
the law merchant, several witnesses in turn were sworn and examined (p. 
71), a mode of extracting testimony that was to be developed much further. 
From this point the reader may be induced to follow manv other applicazions 
of feudal law and of common law, as well as interpretations of statutes. 

In the work as a whole the reviewer sees so much to praise that he is 
reluctant to find any fault whatsoever. Amoag the accessories the liszs of 
judges and other functionaries will be found most useful. The translations, 
which are drawn with a free hand, are always intelligible but run to a 
degree of unconventionality that may not always be preferred. The “Index 
Rerum", under an analytical arrangement that is well conceived, is far from 
being complete, and because of the omission cf references here and there 3s 
apt to be misleading. Two pictured illustrations of scenes taken from con- 
temporary manuscripts lend a finishing touch. 

Vassar College, J. F. BazpwiN. - 


Medieval Representation and Consent: A Study of Early Parliaments in 
England and Ireland, with Special Reference to the Modus Tenendi 
Parliamentum. By M. V. Cranxz, Fellow of Somerville College, Ox2ord. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Compeny. 1936. Pp. vii, 408. $7.00.) 


Tuis legacy of a brilliant Oxford scholar is a fresh attempt to analyze the 
problems of the date and authorship of the Modus tenendi parliamen:um. 
The study has led the author to consider this enigmatic document in the 
light of recent work on parliamentary history, and she has fitted the discus- 
sion into the background of political and ecclesiastical ideas of which she 
believes it forms a part. It is perhaps doubtful whether Miss Clarke's book 
would have appeared in exactly its present form had its author had time to 
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refine many of her arguments and to reflect at leisure upon her conclusions. 
Many chapters bear the mark of sectional rather than consecutive composi- 
tion; and competent as is her scholarship, vivid as are the flashes of real 
perception, the subjectiveness and intensity with which the conclusions are 
stressed reflect the difficulties of ill-health under which the greater part of 
the work was written. There are, however, many provocative suggestions on 
the doctrine oz consent; the ecclesiastical origin of the relation of representa- 
tion and taxation has been cogently proved from new material drawn from 
church registers; and the chapters on clerical proctors in parliament and con- 
vocation are a real Forschung. Scholars also have much to be thankful for in 
Miss Clarke's able collation of the manuscripts of the Modus, which com- 
pletes the wo-k begun by Bémont (Mélanges Havet, pp. 465-480) and 
Liebermann (Über die Leges Anglorum, pp. 101 ff.). 

The arguments for an early date of the Modus (1322) are not, however, 
entirely convincing, and there is little advance on the conclusions of Professor 
Morris in his article in the English Historical Review (XLIX, 402-422). The 
disappearance of clerical proctors in parliament by 1340 and the silence of 
the Modus on zommons' petitions is strong evidence on her side, but much 
o£ the rest is entirely circumstantial. Although the author perceives that the 
Modus is neare- to Irish practice than to English (p. 60), she argues that the 
English version precedes the Irish, while neglecting to explain why the 
Modus has always had an official standing in Ireland and not in England. In 
this connection, the case put by Prynne has not been examined; and we must 
always return to the blunt fact that the earliest extant manuscript is ca. 1386. 
When proof is sought in the Statute of York (1322), the result can only be 
described as untortunate, for the sense of the statute has been twisted into a 
meaning which the words will never bear. It is inconceivable that the Modus 
should have become a * working basis for constitutional practice", or (p. 173) 
that the statute represents an "ideal of the harmonious coöperation of all the 
estates" (whatever that may be). 

In general the chapters on parliament and lay representation are open to 
serious criticism. The year 1311 is no turning point in the history of the 
"commons", as a glance at the researches of Richardson and Sayles will in- 
dicate. The statement that the king and council requested parliament to 
repeal the Ordinances in r322 is incorrect, as an inspection of the mem- 
orandum to the council (Davies, Baronial Opposition, pp. 582-583) will 
reveal. It is as patently untrue that Edward I’s “Parliament of the estates 
was the public assembly of a coherent society" as that the commons had then 
a "direct share in the creation of public law" (p. 315). It is clear that the 
background of law and legal ideas has been noticeably neglected, as is shown 
by the bold dictum on the coronation oath (p. 208) and the looseness with 
which such words as "legislation", "parliament", and “estates” are used. The 
discussion of the theory of the medieval state 1s weakened by the author's 
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having failed to see the writings of Fritz Kern and Heinrich Mitteis. Simi- 
lady she does not seem to know the recent work of A. B. White (Self- 
Government at the King's Command) and of O. Hintze (Historische Zeit- 
schrift, CXLI, 229-248, CXLIII, 1-47). 

Many books, though cited in the footnotes, evidently came to hand :oo 
late for any effective use, as in the case of the recent articles of Professors 
Lunt and Willard, J. G. Edwards, and Richardson and Sayles. The index is 
unfortunately inadequate, and the usage in footnote citations 1s by no means 
consistent: de and of, for example, are used indiscriminately before surnames. 
Among the minor errors the foflowing are noted: p. 213, n. 4 should refer to 
the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, not to Tout; on p. 164 
the references in notes 2 and 3 should be reversed, and Lancaster should read 
Engayne, or the reference should be to Rymer and not to the Cleopatra M5S.; 
Justinian's Code and the title of Gierke's book are not quite correctly cited 
(respectively, pp. 264, 276); Bartholomew de Cotton is not the chronicier's: 
name (p. 396); and there is an incorrect date an p. 165. 

The real difficulty is that through having a double aim, an analysis of 
the Modus and a discussion of the doctrines of consent, the book attempts too 
much and suffers in emphasis and arrangement. The forthcoming study of 
Mr. H. G. Richardson should solve many of -he present problems. Mean- 
while Miss Clarke has raised many important issues which will provoke 
much discussion, and all will regret that this present book is only an irstal- 
ment of what she might have given, had she lived, to the learned world. 

Harvard University. Georce L. Haskiws. 


A History of Medieval Political Theory in the West. By R. W. CARLYLE 
and A. J. CarLyLE. Volume VI, Politica’ Theory from 1300 to 1600. 
(Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1936. Pp. xxv, 551. 308.) 


Tus volume completes a task begun forty-five years ago. Sir Robert 
Warrand Carlyle, elder of the two authors, died in 1934, at the age of seventy- 
five; he had participated directly in the writing only of Volume V. The 
other volumes are mainly the work of Dr. Alexander James Carlyle (now in 
his seventy-sixth year), who dedicates this finel volume to the memory 2f his 
brother and adds a warm acknowledgment of the latter’s aid, by way of 
advice and criticism, throughout the work. 

In the preface to their first volume (published in 1903) rm authors an- 
nounced that they were undertaking a history "strictly of theory, not of 
institutions". Occasional reviewers have rebuked them for having held too 
closely to their plan. Some of such reviewers maintain that a history of 
political ideas cannot be set forth adequately unless ir deals extensively with 
the actual deeds of rulers and assemblies, even when these make no declara- 
tions of general beliefs implied in their acts and decisions; others hold that 
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a "live", "realistic" history of ideas requires constant explanation of the 
relation of the ideas to their economic environment or "cause"; or they de- 
. dare that a record of theories appears “flat” and “static” if the writer does not 
' tie the record together by a single thread of historical interpretation—he 
cannot be “vivid” or “dynamic” unless he first devotes himself to one 
philosophy of history. 

These criticisms seem hardly appropriate to the work of the Carlyles. In 
the first place, their study was not limited wholly to the systematic political 
discussions set forth by theologians, jurists, and philosophers; they recorded 
the claims, protests, and pronouncements made by kings, courts, political 
assemblies, and ecclesiastical officials, insofar as such declarations of policy 
seemed to reveal more clearly the general political beliefs held by reflective 
men of the age. Secondly, no two men could have produced, even in forty 
years of work, a satisfactory social encyclopedia of the Middle Ages. Thirdly, 
although the Carlyles did not select those particular features of medieval 
political thought and action that would serve only to illustrate some precon- 
ceived dogma of historical interpretation, their history as a whole does have 
logical movement and follows the development of certain leading ideas 
throughout the period of their study. They have given us a comprehensive, 
co-ordinated, clear, thoroughly documented, copiously illustrated account of 
the political ideas current among the scholars and social leaders of Western 
Europe from the beginning of the Christian era to the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

This concluding volume is broken into four chronological parts, dealing 
respectively with the fourteenth, fifteenth, early sixteenth, and later sixteenth, 
century. For each of these periods there are chapters on the source and 
authority of law, the nature of political rulership, and the developing activities 
and claims of representative institutions. In each of the first three parts there 
are separate chapters for ideas of the civilians and canonists; the first part has 
a chapter on the advocates of a universal European state; the second and 
third parts have chapters on the theory of the divine right of kings; and the 
fourth part has a long chapter on Bodin, Thomas Bilson, James I, Barclay, 
Albericus Gentilis, and lesser advocates of absolute monarchy. Dr. Carlyle, 
in the reviewer's opinion, has dealt least successfully with the later sixteenth 
century: there are occasional evidences here of hurried writing, and the 
account of Bodin seems particularly inconclusive. A technically competent 
reviewer, seeking to check the numerous translations and paraphrases in the 
volume, would probably find few opportunities to point to mistakes in ren- 
dition. The present reviewer, however, sees no reason why, in the account of 
Nicolas of Cusa's discussion of the proper composition of an imperial council 
(pp. 215-216), the words universitatum magnarum rectores et magistri should 
be rendered as "heads of the great communities", for these terms appear in 
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other passages of Nicolas’s same work (De concordantia catholica) where 
the context seems to make it clear that he is talking of rectors and teachers of 
the great universities. 

At a few places the writing could probably have been considerably com- 
pressed without any sacrifice of clarity or completeness. On the whole, how- 
ever, one of the great values of this volume, as of the earlier volumes, is tc be 
found in the fullness of the exposition and illustration. Moreover, the exten- 
sion of the study to the end of the sixteenth century enabled the author to 
show clearly that “modern” political theories have generally taken over iceas 
prevalent throughout the Middle Ages and set forth with increasing precision 
and emphasis during the later centuries of that »eriod. 

In a brief "Conclusion of the Whole Work" Dr. Carlyle sets down what 
seem to him to have been "the most important elements" of medieval political 
thought. The early Christian conception of the state, as a conventional rather 
than a natural society and as basically associated in some of its essential 
phases with man's lower nature, persisted throughout the Middle Ages. Yet 
an older idea, that justice is an essential quality of the true state, was also a 
characteristic medieval conception. Justice, the medieval theorists believed, 
takes effective form in laws; and laws are expressions not of the will of any 
ruling king or assembly but of the stable habits of life of the people cf a 
political community. Thus the community is the source of law, and all 
members of the community, including the rulers themselves, are limited by 
law. The fifteenth and sixteenth century idea that rulers have their offices 
by divine right, or by virtue of some irrevocable delegation of authority from 
the community, is an “intrusive” conception, a “barbarous innovation", “alien 
to the rational and intelligible political tradition of the Middle Ages". 

In the view of the Carlyles, then, medieval political thought was not, as 
more superficial accounts have asserted or implied, narrowly subordinated to 
doctrines of the Christian Bible and the Catholic Church. Medieval theorists 
retained and carried forward older political ideas, expounding them in refer- 
ence to changing cultural conditions. Theorists of the later Middle Ages were 
showing how a most ancient and general political principle—affirming the 
supremacy of the community and its customary law over all political rulers— 
took the form, in the extensive communities of developing national states, of 
a more specific principle, that of legislation by consent of a national parlia- 
ment representing the constituent groups of a national political community. 

Thus this history of medieval political ideas has been written under the 
general inspiration of a broad philosophy of history. The authors have re- 
garded "the supremacy of the law over all persons" as perhaps "the most 
essential characteristic of a rational social order". Dr. A. J. Carlyle concludes 
the long work with an expression of his assurance that "the development of 
the principles of political civilisation in the Middle Ages" reveals "the moral 
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and political genius of the Western nations . . . making its way through im- 
mense difficul ies, and through what often seems an intolerable confusion, to 
rational and iatelligible ends, to some kind of reconciliation of the principles 
of libertv and authority", Whether or not the reader shares this old political 
faith, he will probably agree that no other work in any language approaches 
nearly this work in the fullness of its clear and authentic exposition of 
medieva. politcal ideas in Western Europe. 
Yale University. Francis W. Coxzn. 


The Userpatien of Richard the Third: Dominicus Mancinus ad Angelum 
Catonem ce occupatione regni Anglie per Riccardum tercium libellus. 
Now first 2rinted and translated with an Introduction by C. A. J. Arm- 
STRONG, Research Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. (New York: 
Oxford Uriversity Press. 1936. Pp. xv, 172. $3.50.) 


Tuts /rbelles, as the author modestly and accurately called it, was found 
by the present zditor in 1934 in the Lille Municipal Library. The manuscript 
had long lain in a private collection and had escaped notice for centuries. 
Dominic Man:ini, a learned Italian and probably belonging to the Augus- 
tinian order, hzppened to be in England and in a favorable position to observe 
public a£airs curing the exciting events of the spring and early summer of 
1483. He may have first come to England on some papal or other mission 
late in 1482, ard he almost certainly left during July, 1483—never to return. 
He had Leen, m a way, under the patronage of Angelo Cato, archbishop of 
Vienne, who was so struck with Mancini's oral account of the sensational 
happenings in Zngland that he persuaded him to put them in writing. This 
appears to have been his only exploit in history or indeed in prose, his other 
works being ol a religious or philosophical nature and in poetic form. He 
wrote in Latin and an excellent translation accompanies this edition of his 
libellus. 

As Mancini finished his writing early in December, 1483, it is more closely 
contemporary whan any other existing account of Richard's seizure of the 
throne and is sgnificant as coming from a detached and highly intelligent 
foreigner. An znnouncement of the discovery and an interesting appraisal of 
the work appea-ed in the London Times of May 26, 1934 (by a typographical 
error cited in tae preface as of May 24). Mr. Armstrong emphasizes the 
manuscript's prefacing the main action with a lively and personal picture of 
Edward IV, it. confirmation of some hitherto doubtful points in More, 
Polydor Virgil, and the Croyland Chronicle, its showing Richard's success as 
due largely to Fuckingham and Hastings and indicating the critical situation 
in the country, “he insistence on the importance of the navy in the short war 
with France which broke out before the death of Edward IV, the confirma- 
tion of the murder of the princes but an acquittal of Richard as responsible 
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for Clarence’s death, the expression of a high opinion of England’s govern- 
ment, especially of parliament, and at the end the entertaining topographical 
account of London and its suburbs. 

For a tyro in history, Mancini wrote with remarkable restraint and otjec- 
tivity, his work bearing a striking resemblance to the reports of the Venezian 
ambassadors. He was writing at the time of the second group of Renaissznce 
historians, and what he produced is almost as instructive from the point of 
view of historiography as for its rather slight additions to our knowledg= of 
a famous episode. Mr. Armstrong has written a long introduction, containing 
elaborate accounts of both Mamcini and Angelo Cato, giving every possible 
setting for the text; and the text itself is annozated with lavish scholarship. 

The University of Minnesota. A. B. WHITE. 


Francesco Balducci Pegolotti: La pratica della mercatura. Edited by ALLAN 
Evans. [The Mediaeval Academy of Ame-ica.] (Cambridge: the Acad- 
emy. 1936. Pp. liv, 443. $7.00.) 

Dr. Evans's new edition of Pegolotti’s handbook for merchants (completed 
about 1340) surpasses the highest expectations’ of those who have eagerly 
awaited its publication. Evans has made an important medieval text avail- 
able in a very usable form; the imperfect edition of 1760, published as Vol- 
ume III of Pagnini's Della decima, was difficult to read and inaccessible to 
most scholars. The typography and legibility of the new edition are excel- 
lent. An examination of the critical apparatus will convince any scholar of 
the thoroughness and skill with which the editor has applied the best methods 
of textual criticism. 

The introduction contains a very interesting biography of Francesco 
Pegolotti, one of the most trusted factors of the Bardi banking house. Years 
spent in service abroad—now in Antwerp and London, then in Cyprus— 
made Pegolotti thoroughly acquainted with the commercial practices of var- 
ious countries, so that he was well qualified :o write a handbook for mer- 
chants. Besides drawing on his personal information, Pegolotti used much 
statistical material, which he obtained from reliable sources. He gave not 
only details about the European trade centers, routes, wares, coins, weights 
and measures, but also much information about the Levant and a famous 
description of the road to Cathay. Evans has succeeded in locating < sur- 
prising number of Pegolotti's sources. He discusses later compilers of similar 
manuals who evidently borrowed more or less extensively from Pegolotti. 

The text of this definitive edition of Pegolotti’s handbook is based upon 
the sole surviving manuscript, which is twice removed from the orginal 
copy, collated with Pagnini’s version. Both contain numerous scrikal or 
typographical errors. The emendations made by Evans are printed in the 
body of the present text, whenever possible, with the versions of the raanu- 
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script and of Pagnini in the footnotes. This method, which may not meet 
with the appreval of all scholars, certainly results in a much more readable 
text than the method of giving all emendations in footnotes. The pagina- 
tion of Pagnin.’s edition is given in the margin. The usefulness of this fea- 
ture is obvious. , 

The analyt:cal glossaries and indexes, which occupy fifty pages, are a 
veritable mine of compact information. Not only students using the text 
of Pegolotti but also those working on manuscripts or printed sources—lit- 
erary as well zs historical and English as well as Continental—of the cen- 
tury of Pegoloti will find in these glossaries she solution of many puzzling 
problems. Wita infinite patience and care Evans has succeeded in identifying 
most of the forign place names and queerly Italianized terms. In addition 
to the general glossary of place names the editor has prepared several others: 
one of tol. statiens on the road from Ayas to Tabriz, one of English religious 
heuses which :old wool, one of weights and measures, and one of com- 
modities—the .atter with masterly summaries of recent information on 
articles of trad, the meanings of which are not quite certain. These glos- 
saries are competed by an index of monies, one of proper names, and one of 
subjects and miscellaneous terms. __ 

In conclusica, the new edition of Pegolotti is a storehouse of informa- 
tion which is irdispensable to all workers in the field of medieval economic 
history and wil be useful to others in allied or distant fields. As the Ital- 
ian text will offer linguistic difficulties to many, it is hoped that the English 
translation already prepared by Evans may soon appear. 

Cambridge, Mass. FLORENCE EDLER. 


El libro di mer-atantie et Usanze de’ Paesi. Edited by Franco Bonrawnr. 
[ Documenti Studi per la Storia del Commercio e del Diritto Commer- 
ciale Italianc ] (Turin: S. Lattes. 1936. Pp. li, 216.) 


Amonc the sources for early business history first place is no doubt taken 
by accounts, registers, and other records of actual business transactions. 
Beside these, However, for explicit discussion of phenomena to which 
accountants’ entzies may supply only a partial clue, should be placed the 
merchants’ manaals, "guides for the business man” which assemble copious 
information con-erning weights and measures, tariffs, coinage values, ship- 
ping routes, and financial technique. Some of the early Italian manuals have 
been much corsulted, notably the large compilations by Pegolotti and 
Uzzano to whica access was facilitated by the printed edition of 1766. The 
subject of the present work, however, the fifteenth century manual commonly 
attributed to Giczgio Chiarini, has been comparatively neglected. It is known 
largely because Faciolo copied it entire into his famous treatise on accounting 
and so occasioned an agreeable scholarly controversy over his “plagiarism”. 
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Yet, as the editor remarks, this Libro di Mercatantie has its own peculiar 
value, both because of its originally wide diffusion and because it furnishes 
a survey of the commercial world immediately before new channels of trade 
were opened by the great explorations. 

The path of the modern reader who wishes to consult this text is made 
smooth by an admirable introduction in which the editor discusses the history 
and composition of the book and analyzes the relationship between the three 
manuscripts and four incunabular editions which he consulted. He is par- 
ticularly to be congratulated upon his discovery of the section hitherto 
missing from the Parma edition of 1498. For purposes of record it mzy be 
remarked that there is a fourth manuscript, Cod. Targioni 12, in the Biblio- 
teca nazionale in Florence. The text itself is here presented according to an 
excellent plan. Using as a basis the oldest manuscript, the editor notes im- 
portant variants in other versions. A second series of notes contains illus- 
trative material, including many quotations af parallel, in some cases iden- 
tical, passages from four earlier manuals. There are useful glossaries of terms 
and place names. ] 

It is unfortunate that so promising a plan should have been spoiled in the 
execution, but it may as well be said at once that the text here publisted is 
unsatisfactory. We may pass over omissions in the list of errata, and even 
numerous errors 1n the excerpts from Pegolotti, but not faults o£ collation. 
Three versions of the text are available to the reviewer, X, Z, and some photo- 
graphs of Y; these suffice to reveal disquieting gaps in the apparatus. Ia one 
case a sentence of three lines is omitted without notice, and a serious number 
of divergent figures, additional phrases, or alternative readings are equally 
disregarded. The scope of this review forbids detaiis, but it must be remarked 
that many of the variants materially affect the sense of the passage and that, 
since these fifteenth century editions are in effect contemporary recensions, 
accurate reproduction of them is indispensable. 

Texts of this sort, teeming with unfamiliar technical terms and abtrevia- 
tions, were peculiarly subject to corruption, and one may regret that the 
editor has been so reluctant to emend or to suggest possible emendations. 
There are many cases in which the excerpts from other manuals, to say 
nothing of the variants, suggest obvious corrections of the basic text, yet 
seldom is the reader, who may be unfamiliar with material of this type, 
assisted by explicit editorial comment. 

This text may accurately represent the version of manuscript A, but, if so, 
A is manifestly for many passages an unreliable authority. In view, further, 
of the objections noted above, the present edition cannot be considered 
definitive. The introduction and glossaries are, however, valuable, and théy 
will effectively rescue this document from neglect. 

Harvard University. ALLAN Evans. 
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A History of F-ance from the Death of Louis XI. By Joun S. C. Brincz. 
Volume V, #rance in 1515. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. 
Pp. xv-, 366. $5.50.) 

SYNTHESIS C= accumulating results, in facts and ideas, of historical re- 
search producec by scholars within the last two or three generations has 
usually been eff=cted by some sort of co-operative effort. But in two notable 
instances :ndividual historians have been bold enough to attempt single- 
handedly, on a arge scale, with some pretensiens to completeness and with 
conscious literar effort, the history of a period. One historian is a Frenchman 
writing tbe storz of England in the last century, the other an Englishman 
presenting the Instory of modern France. It is the latter's most recent volume 
which is uader review. It was eight years ago that the two preceding volumes 
appeared (Am. “ist. Rev., XXXV, 837), and readers who found the earlier 
parts of this wo.k stimulating were beginning to wonder if the project had 
been abandoned. i 

Perhaps the delay is to be explained by the fact that the writing of this 
present vo.ume resented to the author a very different, and probably more 
dificult, pzoblera from that presented by the earlier ones. They were nar- 
ratives dealing with political and military events within a comparatively 
short period. Tris is a description of institutional, financial, commercial, 
agricultural, ind3strial, and social conditions, requiring for their explanation 
not only a thoroagh understanding of a long historical background but also 
a grasp of the aistorical future for which these conditions in their turn 
provide the backzround. Consequently this volume is very different from its 
predecessors, anc the reader who turns to it with too vivid recollections of 
them is in dang-r of suffering an initial disappointment. He will miss the 
movement of na-ration. He will note that there was no opportunity for the 
brilliant characterization of personalities and very little for apt quotation 
from contemporzry observers. Even the style is hampered by the change in 
subject mazter, end only occasionally are there passages reminiscent of the 
older literary his:orians, although for an instant at one place the author does 
give a glimpse o his poetical abilities. It is practically impossible, however, 
to discuss econocaic matters in detail without considerable enumeration of 
places and products. Apparently the best that can be done is the inclusion 
at the appropriat= points of interesting details about the processes of fulling 
and enameling, me discovery of alum, or the importance of woad. 

There are foc chapters on political conditions, which give due considera- 
tion to the recen- work of Dupont-Ferrier, and four more (about half the 
book) on econorsic conditions, with similar regard for the studies of Bois- 
sonade and BlocE and with emphasis upon the monetary revolution and its 
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consequences. A single chapter on social conditions, by the nature cf the 
subject one of the most enjoyable, concludes the work. In general the zim is 
to show why and how France was a united aad prosperous state despite the 
unsuccessful Italian ventures. This serves both as a preliminary for con- 
sidering the kingdom of Francis I about to enter upon a long struggle with 
the Habsburg empire and also as the basis for a discussion of the gradual 
transition from medieval to modern conditions. For the thoughtful reader 
this latter phase will be one of the most interesting aspects of the book. It 
will.become clear that the ancien régime, which so many books discuss as 
preliminary to the French Revolution, was fully developed in the sixteenth 
century. The extension of state power throuzh the development of central 
institutions and the disposition of that power more and more to assert itself 
in the economic field have so many possible parallels to aspects of our own 
times that they suggest that these are sociological phenomena characteristic 
of transition periods from one culture epoch to another. | 

Willams College. : RICHARD A. NEWHALL. 
The Education of a Christian Prince. By Dustprrtus Erasmus. Translated 

with an Introduction on Erasmus and on Ancient and Medieval Political 

Thought by Lesrer K. Born. [Records of Civilization, Austin P. Evans, 

General Editor.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1936. Pp. ix, 

277. $3.75.) 

ANY addition to the body of Erasmus's writings that has been translated 
into English is always welcome. 'The age has passed when it could be 
taken for granted that all educated men were able to read Latin, but the 
interest and value of Erasmus’s work have not passed with it. The treatise 
on The Education of a Christian Prince is not, perhaps, one of the human- 
ist’s greater works. It lacks the universality of The Pratse of Folly or the 
Colloquies, and even in its-own field of political theory it has not the orig- 
inality of its better known contemporary, The Prince of Machiavelli. Yet 
there is much sound wisdom in it, and not all of it the wisdom of the ancients 
whom Erasmus quotes so frequently. 

That few of the ideas in the treatise are entirely original is amply demon- 
strated in the translator's introductory cha»ters on ancient and medieval 
works of the same type as well as by the numerous fcotnotes appended to 
the text. These chapters, heavily documented as they are, will be of value to 
the student of political theory; but to one more interested in Erasmus and 
his thought they may seem slightly irrelevant. For, however commanplace 
the ideas of the Institutio may be, taken separately, the ancient materials 
have been so fused in the mind of Erasmus that the whole is thoroughly 
Erasmian; and surely it is laboring the obvious to demonstrate at such length 
that Erasmus was familiar with the ethical end moral writings of antiquity. 

Perhaps of equal value would have been a fuller discussion of the relation 
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of the treatise -» its author's other works on the subject and to hi$ whole 
program for re-orm of church and society through enlightened teaching of 
good, i.e., classical literature and the “philosophy of Christ”. The combina- 
tion of these tw» factors forms an essential part of all his thinking. Despite 
his heavy reliance on ancient political theory, it must not be forgotten that 
Erasmus is here. writing on the education of a Christian prince. He may use 
Plato’s well-knewn dictum that in the perfect state the prince must be a 
philosopher or he philosophers seize the principate, but he adds, “To be a 
philosopher anc to be a Christian is synonymous in fact. The only differ- 
ence lies in the nomenclature” (p. 150). This statement, so characteristic of 
his concept of the nature of Christianity, goes far to explain many things 
about Eresmus which baffled theologians on both sides of the doctrinal 
strife of his owa day. However, I may be stressing the general bearing of 
the work undu-y. As Mr. Born rightly remarks (p. 42), it is not only an 
essay in ethics end morals but also a political treatise and one marked by a 
good deal of acte observation of practical affairs. 

New York University, . WALLACE K. FERGUSON. 
Francesco Guiccardini and his European Reputation. By VINCENT LUCIANI. 

(New York: Karl Otto and Company. 1936. Pp. 437. $2.00.) 


THE renewa. of Guicciardini studies, gaining force in Italy especially 
during recent years, has become increasingly important. It now receives a 
notable American contribution. Dr. Luciani's book concerns essentially the 
fortuna of Guieciardini—the diffusion of the historian’s influence across 
Europe as refleced in editions, translations, and an abundant critical litera- 
ture. 

A large porton of the works of Guicciardini became available only in 
the modern period, with the publication of the Opere inedite (1857-1867). 
The revival of i-terest has fed upon these and later volumes, so that his re- 
pute today is to z considerable degree the construction of modern scholarship. 
For an estimate cf his historical position in criticism, this is an essential point; 
modificaticns of attitude and method are involved in the approach to his 
status before the ten volumes of unknown writings appeared. For during 
the three prececing centuries Guicciardini stood, to literate Europe, as 
author of g sing= great and substantial work, the Storia d'Italia; an imper- 
fect series of maxims, the Avvertimenti (a partial text of the Ricordi), and a 
few letters were far less widely known. It is mainly to this long epoch of 
Guicciardini crit.cism that Dr. Luciani has addressed himself. He deals 
with a mass of d sparate, difficult material, in which he has marked out main 
currents and examined, often with commendable results, some major com- 
plexities. His work is a fundamental one of classification, recapitulation, 
summation—a t=sk not previously accomplished and highly necessary in 
the present state 5f Guicciardini studies. 
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On the basis of the Storia, the position which Guicciardini first appeared 
to occupy was more clearcut and more essenzially historical than political; 
the critical comment, inevitably, was partisar. In turn its various phases, 
each motivated by a special interest, are analyzed by Dr. Luciani. After a 
discussion of editions, epitomes, biographies, and translations, he passss in 
review Florentine criticism and that of the Italian Risorgimento, then Vene- 
tian, Bolognese, miscellaneous Italian, French, and Spanish criticism. Crit- 
icism of Guicciardini for his treatment of certain individuals, clerical crit- 
icism, and the critical positions of the French skeptics, of Roscoe, ard of 
Ranke, are given adequate sgace. "These central chapters form the buik of 
the volume and, with the valuable chapter on the history cf the Ricord!, are 
its most important contribution. A very interesting chapter on the Storia 
as a historical source will be useful to historians and should also be provoca- 
tive of further studies. The rehabilitation of Guicciardini since the publica- 
tion of the Opere inedite, with the fluctuations of critical opinion, is sketzhed. 
The author has not treated directly or completely the very recent and event- 
ful period of Guicciardini research; this'is a chapter in the modern criticism 
which is yet to be written. Likewise, working within the limitations of a 
thesis, he was obliged to exclude some important aspects of the main subject. 

A more comprehensive bibliography and index, as well as more exact ref- 
erence and cross reference, would have been welcome. The volume is c_early 
printed, but there are a few typographical errors. 

Harvard University. P. H. Harns. 


L'esprit particulariste et la Révolution des Pays-Bas au XVIe siècle, 1578- 
1584. Par Guy MarENGREAU, docteur en droit. [Université de Louvain. ] 
(Louvain: Bibliothèque de l'Université. 1336. Pp. 222. 40 fr.) © 
Ir seems that thẹ time has come at last for the Belgian and the Dutch 

peoples to study carefully the reasons why the two states which originazed in 

the Low Countries just before the year 1584 continued a separate existence 
after the death of William the Silent. No more appropriate time could have 
been chosen for the publication of the admirable study by Dr. Malengreau 
than the present year, when the Belgian government has begun to waver in 
its policy of allignment with the French Republic. The natural policy for 

the rulers of Belgium and the Netherlands to £ollow has always been that of a 

more intimate union between the two little nations, but.it has seldom been 

feasible to bring this union to its proper consummation. The spirit cf par- 
ticularism, which has been the curse of many nations in the past, severzd the 
ancient ties that had bound the seventeen tiny principalities together until 

William of Orange in 1576 led the way to the formation of a new nztional 

state. This state would have taken its place among the great powers of 

Europe if it had not been for the career of Alexander Farnese, prince of 

Parma, and the untimely death of William. 
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Dr. Malengreau rightly emphasizes the remarkable fact that among the 
many hundreds of books, pamphlets, and articles devoted to the history of 
the revolt of the Netherlands against Spain there is not to be found a single 
work of any importance which presents an adequate treatment of that 
spirit of particu.arism which paralyzed the revolt in the southern provinces 
and thus Zacilitated the task of subjugation on the part of Farnese. This 
excellent narrative fills a gap which should not have remained unfilled for 
more than three hundred years. 

Not a few textbooks dealing with modern European history still give 
the student in this country the impression that the religious feud between 
the inhabitants of the northern and the southern provinces caused the latter 
to submit to the rule of the Spanish monarch. The outstanding talents of 
Farnese are also given considerable emphasis, and they deserve such em- 
phasis. However, the leading historians in the Netherlands and Belgium 
have clearly demonstrated that the old view of the separation of the north 
and the south is incorrect. The brief references to this question by those 
leading historians are now enlarged upon by Dr. Malengreau, who sub- 
stantiates his account with numerous footnotes of high quality and a satis- 
factory bibliography, and presents it in a lucid style. Undoubtedly he owes 
much to the guiding hand of the great master, Professor L. Van der Essen, as 
he willingly testifies. "There is much room for other works of a similar 
nature which will carry the thread of scientific study through the whole 
war up tc the vear 1648, when the city of Amsterdam dealt the final blow 
to the possibility of reunion. 


University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series of the Reign of Elizabeth, pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. Volume XXII, July-December, 1588. 
Edited by Ricuarp Bruce Wernuam. (London: H. M. Stationery Of- 
fice; New York: British Library of Information. 1936. Pp. liv, 536. $9.00.) 


IN the preceding volumes of this series the editors found it desirable to 
deal with correspondence relating to the Low Countries separately. This 
division has now been abandoned, although the affairs of the Low Countries 
still contribute by far the larger part of the material presented. As is to be 
expected, the incoming letters are much more numerous than the outgoing 
ones. Here and there drafts of dispatches going abroad are preserved but 
not in sufficient numbers to give any very coherent picture of Elizabeth's for- 
eign policy. This is partly due, of course, to the fact that this calendar is 
limited to documents preserved in the Public Record Office. There is more 
to be had among the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum, but not a great 
deal more. The consequence is that this volume is rather more valuable for 
the light it throws upon the affairs of Elizabeth's neighbors than upon her 
own. 
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From every point of view it yields disappointingly little fresh informa- 
tion. The Spanish Armada came and went during the six months under con- 
sideration, but there is very little in these papers to mark its passage. The 
Duke of Guise was murdered. That momentous event is practically un- 
noticed. There is, indeed, only one dispatch from the English ambassador 
in France between the first of September and the end of the year. Of Dutch 
affairs, Parma's abortive siege of Bergen-op-Zoom and the mutiny of the 
English garrison at Ostend provide dramatic episodes, but most of what 
we get from these papers about the Low Countries has to do with petty 
quarrels between the Dutch and their Englisa allies and between different 
factions among the Dutch themselves, or with money, or the lack of it, or 
with dishonesty and corruption in all branches of the English army. To -hose 
who cherish the conventional picture of the Dutch war £or independence it 
is all rather disillusioning. And yet notwithstanding, somehow the fires 
kept on burning. The student of English military history will get from 
these papers much light upon army organizat:on and army problems under 
Elizabeth, and the student of Elizabethhn finance some inkling as to why 
the thrifty queen had need to be thrifty when all of those about her were so 
profligate. | 

The volume is carefully edited and well introduced. Mr. Wernham, the 
new editor, has maintained the high standarc set for this series by his dis- 
tinguished predecessors, Mr. Butler, Mrs. Lomas, and Mr. Hinds. 

University of Pennsylvania. Conyers Reap. 


Les sources de l'histoire de France: XVIIe siècle (1610-1715). Par Lovis 
ANpnÉ, professeur à la Faculté des lettres de Lille. Tome VIII, Histoire 
provinciale et locale, Essai sur les sources étrangéres, Additions et correc- 
tions, Table générale. [Manuels de bibliographie historique, IJI.] (Faris: 
Auguste Picard. 1935. Pp. xx, 412, 180. 50 fr.) 


Tuts volume marks the completion of Professor André’s excellent bibliog- 
raphy of contemporary materials for seventeenth century France. It includes 
an unusually thorough index of the volumes (5p. 180). The author's discus- 
sions of the various types of material cited are especially illuminating. In 
chapter xiv he describes the varied and numerous provincial histories. Mest of 
these, he claims, are not very helpful to the student of seventeenth century 
France, The Benedictine monks of Saint-Maur, for example, were especially 
interested in this kind of history. Unfortunately petty jealousies, incompe- 
tency, and lack of co-ordination diminished the scholarly qualities of their 
work. There were a small number of clerical ard lay investigators who wrote 
rather useful histories, especially for those wo are interested in political, 
military, and biographical information. But it was not until the middle oz the 
nineteenth century that scholars tried to reconstruct the “complete life of a 
province”. 


t 
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It is practically impossible for a student interested in the study of pro- 
vincial government to obtain much information from the various provincial 
histories. For instance, the activities of the provincial estates were ignored. 
Fortunately, the official records of these bodies are available in France. An 
earnest szudy of the procés-verbaux wil prove that local government was 
not destroyed by the absolute monarchs of the seventeenth century. 

According to Professor André, the numerous local, as well as provincial, 
histories possess little value. Most writers were not interested in the study 
of institutions, economic life, and social classes; they preferred to glorify the 
home town by describing brilliant exploits, Sieges, battles, sensational epi- 
sodes, and the deeds of "important" men. Nor did these "historians" con- 
sult documents to be found in the various archives; they based their works 
on the books written by their predecessors. About 1880 a valuable aid to 
the study of local history was discovered —les livres de raisons ou de raison. 
Originally these books of accounts were financial records kept by the heads 
of families. The information contained in them was brief and technical. 
Curiously, many manuscripts containing valuable political and social mat- 
ral were listed as books of accounts merely because they contained some 
“figures”. While a large part of these documents is of little value, some of 
them throw much light on such economic matters as prices, wages, and 
crops. Of these books of accounts Professor André has analyzed 186—a 
small part of those in existence. 

Foreign documents, as well as provincial Nds. are discussed in chap- 
ter Xv of this volume. Because of the importance of France in international 
affairs, these documents are very numerous. Professor André, therefore, has 
selected only those that contain significant references to France. He has 
also omitted works cited in Lavisse and Rambaud’s Histoire générale, in the 
Cambridge Modern History, and in certain catalogues of the Bibliothéque na- 
tionale ar.d the Bibliothéque de la Sorbonne. 

Scholars interested in this period cannot but welcome Professor André's 
bibliography. It classifies and makes available as reliable material many doc- 
uments that heve hitherto been unknown. It prepares the way for a well- 
rounded investigation of this important period. In short, it is a credit to the 
author and to Les sources de l'histoire de France of which it is a part. 

University of California. FRANKLIN C. PALM. 


French Foreign Policy during the Administration of Cardinal Fleury, 1726- 
1743: A Study in Diplomacy and Commercial Development. By ARTHUR 
McCanp.ess Witson, Assistant Professor of Biography in Dartmouth 
College. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. ix, 433. 
$4.50.) 

Tue era from the Peace of Utrecht to the War of the Austrian Succession 
is one of the least studied in modern European history. It was a prosaic age, 
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and its leading statesmen, Walpole and Cardinal Fleury, aroused the enthu- 
siasm neither of contemporaries nor of posterity. This is particularly true of 
Fleury, who at the age of seventy-three became the first minister of Louis 
XV and remained in office until his own death at ninety. His ministry in- 
creased the diplomatic prestige of France, secuzed the reversion of Lorrzine, 
and witnessed a notable period of business prosperity. 

Professor Wilson's volume, which is the first complete study of Fleury's 
foreign policy, is a work of thorough scholarship and a convincing reinter- 
pretation of his career. "It is submitted that the Cardinal's misleading and 
disarming show of simplicity Ras tempted historians, as it tempted his zon- 
temporaries, to underestimate the skill with which he conducted French 
affairs" (p. viii). Fleury emerges as a cautious, frugal minister, secretive in 
method, contemptuous of public opinion, dominating in his relations with 
the ministers, but disinterested and completely devoted to the welfare of 
France and Louis XV. 

Between 1726 and 1740 Fleury raised, France from dependence on Great 
Britain to the leadership of the Continent. At first he continued the Br-tish 
connection but sought to strengthen his position by securing the friendship 
of Spain. This policy was so successful that France was able to stand alone 
safely in 1731 when Walpole deserted her and guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which Fleury opposed at that time. The cardinal turned the 
tables in 1733. His masterful handling of the Polish Succession issue iso- 
lated Great Britain and secured the duchy of Lorraine for King Stanislas, 
the father-in-law of Louis XV, with the reversion of the duchy to France on 
Stanislas’s death. No longer fearful of the Habsburgs, Fleury proposed a 
rapprochement with Charles VI in 1735 and anticipated the policy of Kaunitz 
and the diplomatic revolution of 1756. France was so secure in 1740 that she 
was on the point of beginning a naval war against Great Britain. Unfortu- 
nately the sudden death of the emperor turned Fleury's attention once more 
to the Continent. In this crisis he failed to show his usual mastery of events 
and allowed Belle-Isle, the French representative in the empire, to dissuade 
him from his pacific policy. “The only grievous mistake of his administra- 
tion lay precisely in the fact that he unwittingly surrendered to Belle-Isle a 
share in determining the policy of France" (p. 345). 

Professor Wilson does not hesitate to dissent from older views or ta ex- 
press himself on controversial questions. He warmly defends Fleury against 
the charges that he neglected the navy and was indifferent to commerce. He 
ascribes France's participation in the War of the Polish Succession to the 
initiative of Fleury and denies that he was dragged imzo the struggle by 
Chauvelin, the secretary of state for foreign affairs. He attributes Chauve- 
lin’s dismissal in 1737 to his opposition to Fleury's desire for an alliance with 
Austria. 

Approximately a fifth of the volume is devoted to financial and commer- 
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cial questions. Fleury set up a fixed monetary standard, and Marion has de- 
scribed the period between the Wars of the Polish and the Austrian Succes- 
sions as the best in the financial history of the ancien régime. Contemporary 
English pamphlets reveal that the opposition to France after 1735 arose 
from fear that she was gaining Britain's trade. In the Levant France ac- 
quired supremacy because of the popularity of Languedoc woolen cloth. 
The French West Indies were so thriving that they won the sugar market 
in Spain, the Baltic, Germany, and the Netherlands, leaving only the home 
market for the British colonies. 'The fisheries, the fur trade, and the slave 
trade all flourished. Spain was France's bestecustomer in Europe, and two 
thirds of the goods sent from Cadiz to the Indies were of French origin. 

Professor Wilson's conclusions are based on manuscript material in Paris 
and London, -he printed sources, and the best secondary authorities. His 
forty-six page critical bibliography is a model. The index and details of 
scholarsliip are admirable. The reviewer thus finds little to criticize. He 
would oaly question whether Fleury's policy was not more dependent an 
circumstance than the book indicates. The work is not easy reading, bnt 
for this the subject matter rather than the author is responsible. 

Colgate University. - E. WirsoN Lyon. 


The British Empire before the American Revolution: Provincial Character- 
istics and Sectional Tendencies in the Era preceding the American Crisis. 

By Lawrence Henry Gipson, Professor of History and Head of the De- 

partment of History and Government, Lehigh University. Volume I, 

Great Britain and Ireland; Volume II, The Southern Plantations; Vol- 

ume III, Tae Northern Plantations. (Caldwell: Caxton Printers. 1936. 

Pp. xxix, 301; xxx, 383; xxxvi, 347. $15.00.) 

THE author has chosen to depict the political and social scene in the Brit- 
ish Empire in -he middle of the eighteenth century. He has quite properly 
included the island colonies along with the mainland group, and Ireland and 
Scotland are given consideration as well as the mother country. In general 
this broad panorama is drawn from well-established monographic conclu- 
sions, but it is supplemented in many instances by a fresh view of manuscript 
sources both in England and America—in some cases, for example, the local 
British commercial papers, seldom if ever consulted by colonial historians. 
These volumes reveal a broad understanding of the social implications of the 
material of whizh they treat. The author's analyses of the slave trade and the 
land controversies in New Jersey are unusually lucid and penetrating. He 
scores sigaally :n his treatment of moratory legislation and currency depre- 
ciation. One cculd have wished for an amplification of his material dealing 
with the cpposition of the large landowners in the Virginia council to modify- 
ing the act of 1749 for the relief of insolvent debtors (II, 61) or for more 
documentation establishing the relationship between the freemen and the 
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Rhode Island land bank in order to buttress the assertion of the author -hat 
the landowners in that colony opposed broad admissions to the freemanship 
on the ground that the fewer who were eligible to secure loans, the more 
financial subsistence each freeman applicant could obtain (III, 7o). Advo- 
cates of the theory of the liberative influence of the frontier can chalk up a 
point when the author establishes, on the basis of a study of entails coming 
before the Virginia assembly, the fact that the fee tail was principally em- 
ployed in the Tidewater and generally regarded with hostility by the Scots 
and Germans in the interior (II, 52). The essential difference between Gip- 
son and Osgood i is illustrated ih their approach to social and economic mate- 
rials. Thus Osgood gives a footnote to a particular stay law (Eighteenth 
Century, IV, 113, n.) to which Gipson allots seven pages (II, 57-63). In all 
fairness, however, it must be stated that in po-itical, legal, and institutional 
matters Osgood’s treatment of the same subjects will be found much fuller 
and more nearly definitive. | 

In certain matters of detail the reviewer finds himself in disagreement 
with the author. The use of contemporary writers to establish an authorita- 
tive picture of the English social scene in the mid-eighteenth century is 
definitely open to criticism. Far more penetrating observers of the law of 
England than Fenning might have been selected. Plumard de Dangeul's 
observations as a French visitor are in reality largely a paraphrase of an essay 
by Josiah Tucker. The comment of a foreign observer that “even peop-e of 
the lowest rank can read and write" (I, 83) is gratuitous unless supported by 
statistical data, such as might be drawn from a tabulation of signatures and 
marks on legal documents. Thomas Alcock’s generalization in 1752 as to 
the alarming extravagance of the English masses (I, 82) hardly gibes with 
Gilboy’s statistics indicating a fairly stable real wage for craftsman and 
laborer in this period. A spending orgy on rs. 224 The author seems to 
waver between the view that real wages declined in this period (I, 51, 52), 
clearly contrary to statistical evidence, and that real wages increased (I, 81). 
A legal historian might object to the tendency of -he author, exemplified in 
his critique of the English legal system, to stress the law-in-books rather than 
the law-in-action. Admitting that at that time juries could “not be accused 
of overleniency” (I, 150), cognizance must be taken of the hostility of juries 
to excessive capital penalties as evidenced by the tendency to bring in verdicts 
for lesser offenses not punished capitally. Mr. Gipson takes the position that 
English laws, “in the main, were wholesome” (I, 147), and as examples he 
cites the punishment of theft capitally or by transportation and the death 
penalty for dissatisfied laborers who cut hop vines. Again, in his treatment 
of rioting, the author says: “To those responsible for the public welfare it 
seemed necessary to repress the savage tendencies of the people by means 
of rigorous law” (I, 75). After all, these "savage tendencies" were largely 
aroused by harsh coercion of the worker and criminal prosecutions for trade- 
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union activity, phases of an important labor movement which the author 
chooses to ignore. In dealing with price- and wage-fixing legislation the 
author affirms "that faith in the efficiency and desirability of such regula- 
tion was still strong” (I, 144), but it is only proper to point to laissez-faire 
tendencies in evidence everywhere in England at this time. 

Despite a wealth of factual detail and penetrating analysis, the volumes 
leave the reader in mid-air in regard to much of the business treated, owing 
to the choice of the close of the third intercolonial war as the focus of 
attentior. The Parson's Cause and the phillipics of Patrick Henry might be 
considered a more logical stopping point in a survey of debt repudiation laws 
than that selected by the author. The excellent treatment of the struggle for 
the muscovado markets stops long before the climax in 1764. In his analysis 
of the disallowance by the home government of numerous laws in the Vir- 
ginia revision of 1748 the author leaves off without mentioning the important 
protest of the Virginia legislature to the king a few years later, urging recon- 
sideration. As a result, the reader is left with a one-sided view of this con- 
troversy. But perhaps sufficient illustrations have been given to demonstrate 
that Osgood’s selection of a terminal point for his narrative (the close of the 
fourth intercolonial war) is closer to historical realities than Gipson's. 

The reviewer finds himself at the end of the third volume by no means 
convinced of the validity of the author’s principal conclusions. A vein of 
special pleading runs through this study. At home, the English people “were 
living comfortably if not at their ease on account of the intelligent direction 
of their eforts” (I, 81). Conceding the restricted franchise and venal political 
practices, Mr. Gipson nonetheless asks whether Parliament "was not un- 
responsive to public opinion" (I, 142). But just what constituted public 
opinion ia those days? The mainland colonists would have had good reason 
to feel that the lobbies of Bristol and London merchants or West Indian 
planters, when their interests were involved, seemed to be the public opinion 
of the moment to which Parliament inclined its ear. The break with the 
mother country is attributed by the author largely to intense localism rather 
than to the workings of mercantilism,. which he conceives to be a system of 
protection comparable with modern trade regulation. Restrictions on colonial 
competition are defended on the ground of lack of mobility of labor and 
capital at home. Those who see the principal basis of the subsequent imperial 
crisis in the discrimination inherent in a decadent economic system which, 
from the point of view of national self-interest, reduced colonies to a sub- 
ordinate position will not readily accept the author's conclusions. 

The College of the City of New York. RicHAnRD B. Morris. 


The Life of Charles James Fox. By EpwAnp Lasceties. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 345. $3.75.) 


Tuts biography follows the present vogue in omitting most of the ap- 
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paratus of scholarship. A well-selected bibliography is the only indication 
of the sources from which the author has derived information. A reading 
of the book, however, makes it amply clear to the informed that he has 
searched in proper places for the facts that he has used in telling a compact 
story of the life of one of England's most colcrful political figures. 

Disagreeing with Mr. Christopher Hobhouse, who published a biography 
on a similar scale a year ago, Mr. Lascelles allots two thirds of his space to 
the period after the American Revolution, when Fox restrained both the 
license and the ambitions of his earlier years and by the courageous asserzton 
of his views in a time of war aed panic won the support of younger relatives 
and friends who helped to project his reputation and influence into the 
nineteenth century. Since Fox deserves to live in history primarily as a 
political leader, his biography is substantially a history of English politics 
from the time when he disappointed his father’s hopes by breaking with 
North in 1774 until his death in 1806 as one o£ his majesty's principal secre- 
taries of state in the midst of the long war against Napoleon. Mr. Lascelles's 
book is chiefly a recounting of this political history from the point of view 
of the interests and activities of Fox. The author does not neglect the earlier 
years when his subject was in turn a brilliant school boy, a gambler, aad a 
spendthrift, and his account of this phase of the life of Fox is in some 
respects an antidote to, though in part it is based upon, the well-known work 
of Sir George Otto Trevelyan. The peaceful later years of quiet enjoyment at 
St. Ann's Hill receive attention also. But the substance of the book deals 
with the political history of the last twenty-hve years of the life of Fox. 
While the author here retells a story often told at length before, his briefer 
narrative is more than an abbreviation of the conventional account. The 
inclusion of footnotes and other more adequate citations of the evidence used 
would have added to the difficulties in writing the book and might have 
made it longer, but readers not intimately acquainted with these sources 
would thereby have had easier means of testing the author's interpretazions. 
As it 1s, they have to take the word of those who are in some measure farailiar 
with these sources that Mr. Lascelles has produced much the best life of 
Fox thus far published and on the whole a sound review of. the po.itical 
history of his time. 

Duke University. i W. T. LaPRArE. 


La Révolution et l'Empire, 1789-1815. Par Lovis Vitar, professeur à la 
Faculté des lettres de l'Université de Toulouse. Avant-propos de S. 
Charléty. Tome I, Les assemblées révolutionnaires, 1789-1799; Tome II, 
Napoléon, 1799-1815. [“Clio”: Introduction aux études historiques.] 
(Paris: Les Presses Universitaires. 1936. Pp. lxviii, 421; cviii, 357. 40 fr.; 
so fr.) 


For many years British and American historians have led the way in 
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providing textbooks on the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era. The 
scholars of Continental Europe, on the contrary; seem to have done compara- 
tively little ir this respect, their contributions, for the most part, having been 
written with such bias that they ought to be used only with caution. The 
appearance, taerefore, of M. Louis Villat’s work should be welcomed by all 
who are intezested in good introductory analyses of this period. 

Both thes volumes are clear, readable, comprehensive narratives, based 
on a careful -xamination of the standard sources. Both are as critical as the 
limits of a textbook will permit. Both are surprisingly objective for the work 
of a Frenchraan writing on a highly controversial period in the history of 
his own couatry. Their value might have ‘been enhanced by the addition 
of maps, illustrations, a more attractive format, and a more extensive topical 
treatment of the items in the index; yet these omissions are of minor sig- 
nificance when compared with the skillful organization of materials and 
the excellent ‘bibliographies. . 

In the int:oduction to Volume I, M. Villat clarifies, by means of definition 
and admonit-on, the nature and scope of the French Revolution and follows 
this with a competent analysis of the various conceptions of the Revolution 
as presented by the earliest writers, the middle group of polemical and 
literary scholars, and the latest group of scientific historians. Likewise, in 
the introduccon to Volume II, he discusses the development of Napoleonic 
studies as intuenced by the Napoleonic Legend, the Second Empire, and 
modern scienzific historical research. Thus he provides an excellent prelude 
to the scudy cf the period. A brief conclusion at the end of Volume II sums 
up the NapoEonic Era; it is regrettable that an epitome of the consequences 
of the Eevolvzion does not appear at the end of Volume I. 

In additicn to providing an adequate introduction to the study of the 
French Revoxtion and Napoleon, M. Villat contributes the best bibliogra- 
phies which t has been the pleasure of this reviewer to encounter in many a 
day. Immedistely following the introduction to each volume there is an ex- 
cellent genera. bibliography. Furthermore, at the end of every chapter there is 
a detailed bibliographical note, arranged to parallel the major divisions of 
the chadter. | 

As z textbook M. Villat's work is valuable; as a bibliographical aid it is 
invaluable. Itis to be hoped that this excellent manual will be translated for 
the benefit o£ English-speaking students. 

Western Feserve University. Jonn Hari STEWART. 


The Lives of Talleyrand. By Crans Brinton. (New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company. 1936. Pp. xi, 316. $3.00.) 
Tue auther has succeeded in doing what he apparently intended, that is, 
to write a brzliant and provocative volume. It is provocative from the title 
to the final sentence. It is brilliant, for the author is ohe of those drivers 
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who never dim their headlights—that too is provocative. Since he tries to 
solve a problem eighty-five years long in the hizher mathematics of history 
_while driving at a sixty-mile pace, he is interestirg to follow, but it is a strain 
on the intelligence and on the nerves. Reading this book is no placid summer 
afternoon excursion, but the journey amply rewards the heroic survivor. 
The pace is occasionally too fast for exact mathematics—here a wrong date, 
there an incorrect allusion, now a lapse in logic, then even dubious grammar. 

The Lives of Talleyrand provides no life of Talleyrand. The mecharics 
and devices of biography, especially of the types currently popular, are 
scorned. Indeed, this mystifying book is not history or psychology, neitnrer 
is it philosophy or essay, yet it lays all these uncer tribute. It is necessary to 
belong to the guild of historians to appreciate the real purpert of this volume. 
Furthermore, one must have a taste for introspection and for detached con- 
templation of his chosen interest if he is to catch the spirit of the author 
and understand his deductions. Rarely is there to be found such an excellent— 
perhaps unconscious—revelation of the mind of a thoughtful historian 
struggling with one of his difficult problems in its manv ramifications. 

Superficially both the method pursued and the object sought appear 
simple. History has classified Talleyrand as a “bad” man. This historian 
will start with the working hypothesis that Talleyrand was a “good” man 
in order to discover whether the facts, by chance, might yield some rew 
truth or justify the hypothesis or possibly shew that Talleyrand behaved 
consistently with an accepted standard. The facts are, accordingly, surveyed 
for ‘Talleyrand’s career as priest, revolutionist, Bonapartis:z, Legitimist, and 
Orleanist—only five lives in eighty-five years. Surely the discovery of a 
common factor ought not to be impossible. Ther, on consideration of political 
and moral standards, Talleyrand emerges as & politique, something quite 
different from a politician, and as a moraliste, something other than a 
moralist. Now, if it should appear that there was an accredited group who 
upheld the same principles that Talleyrand exemplified as a politique and a 
moraliste, and if that group were one with which Talleyrand could kave 
been associated historically, the problem would be solved satisfactorily. Such 
a group was the first generation of philosophes, the men of the Enlighten- 
ment, who flourished in Talleyrand’s youth. Thus, Talleyrand can reason- 
ably be pronounced a "good" man! Times anc. circumstances changed, but 
Talleyrand remained true to principles imbibed in his youth. 

In reaching this illuminating conclusion the facts have possibly been over- 
simplified. The resultant answer certainly accords with no generally accepted 
standards of personal morality; it does, however, suggest that Talleyrand’s 
career was conceivably that of a rational human being. Another solution, 
parallel to Professor Brinton's, might be offered to strengthen his main con- 
- clusion: namely, that Talleyrand found, in each critical situation of his 
political career, the proper means by which a gentleman might creditably 
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extricate himself—and France. Here one approaches Talleyrand's own sug- 
gestion of the key to his career. 
Wesleyan University. GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER. 


The Letters and Journals of Samuel Marsden, 1765-1838. Edited by Jonn 
Rawson Exper, Professor of History, University of Otago. (Dunedin: 
Coulls Somerville Wilkie. 1932. Pp. 580. 425.) 


Marsden’s Lieutenants. By Jonn Rawson Exper. (Dunedin: A. H. and 
A. W. Reed. 1934. Pp. 280. 255.) 

Marsden and the Missions: Prelude to Waitaggi. By Eric Ramspen, Presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Society of New South Wales. With an 
Introcuction by Peter H. Buck. (Ibid. 1936. Pp. xix, 295. 125. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH his name is intimately and indissolubly associated with mis- 
sionary work in the South Seas and, in a special way, with that among the 
Maori of New Zealand, the Reverend Samuel Marsden was not himself a 
missionary. He was hardly of the stuff of which missionaries proper are 
made. Had he been, he could not have failed to have sympathy for the 
Australian blacks, who were at his very door (he was chaplain of the penal 
settlement in New South Wales) and wio were not only benighted but in 
grave danger of contamination because of close proximity to the convicts. 
The blacks Marsden rejected out of hand as hopeless, declaring them, with- 
out any attempt at their improvement, to be utterly destitute of a capacity for 
civilization. 

But the story of that mistaken judgment is not the burden of any one of 
the three publications listed above. ‘The exclusive purpose for which they were 
designed was to throw light upon the history of New Zealand at the point 
where it ceased to be purely Polynesian and became Anglo-Saxon as well. 

Marsden’s interest in New Zealand arose from small beginnings and was 
personal with respect to the Maori from the start. It culminated in 1807 
when, on a visit home, he persuaded the Church Missionary Society to 
sponsor their Christianization. Though an Anglican, Marsden had been, 
since r8ox, the agent of the London Missionary Society in the South Pacific; 
but he was desirous that men of his own denomination should assume this 
seemingly greater trust. The C. M. S. rose to the occasion and authorized 
him to establish the mission he advocated. There was inevitable delay, and 
it was not until 1814 that the work was actually begun. It began under 
Marsden's personal direction at the Bay of Islands. , 

Marsden made six subsequent visits to Maoriland, the seventh and last 
in 1837, the year preceding his own death, and the journals, in which he 
recorded his experiences, form the bulk, the entirety almost, of the source 
materials so admirably edited by Professor Elder in the first of his two books. 
Treasured for so long among the archives of the C. M. S. in Salisbury Square, 
they finally became a part of the splendid collection that Dr. Thomas Morland 
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Hocken of Dunedin accumulated and bequeathed to the Otago University 
Museum. ' 

Marsden selected for his original mission tnree craftsmen, religiously in- 
clined men, Hall, King, and Kendall, his “lieutenants” the editor has denomi- 
nated them and not inaptly. Their diaries and correspondence form the 
content of the second volume, the complement of the first. Space precludes a 
detailed description of either. It must suffice to say that the editorial work 
is of the finest, skillful, painstaking, scholarly in an eminent degree, with 
just-enough of annotation to be elucidative. Each volume can boast several 
maps, a series of well-chosen illustrations concemporary in character, and a 
reasonably complete index, while that devoted co Marsden's own journals has, 
in addition, a lengthy bibliography, which, ir the main, covers the ground 
of its companion volume also. 

The third book, Mr. Ramsden’s, is supplementary to the others and | 
similarly meritorious. It carries on the Marsden story, enlarging upon certain 
phases of the Anglican work and introducing the Wesleyan. It also supplies 
one distinctive feature, a social and political background that is a contribu- 
tion most welcome, interesting, and valuable. The source of this new 
knowledge comprises, in particular, the hitherto unused Busby Family Papers. 
Other primary material, scarcely less noteworthy, especially that associated 
with the name of George Hawke and Rowland Hassall, respectively, receives 
full recognition in the comprehensive bibliography as well as in the text. 
The Mitchell Library of Sydney is the repository of much of it. 

James Busby, the first British Resident in New Zealand, had a hard and 
difficult task to perform. His post was obviously no sinecure. From Sir 
Richard Bourke, governor of New South Wales, whose subordinate he was, 
he received hindrance rather than help, owing largely to the fact that he was 
the direct appointee of the colonial office. His position was an almost 
tragically anomolous one. He had enormous responsibilities and virtually no 
executive authority. The marvel is that he did so well under the circum- 
stances and, in spite of everything, maintained his dignity. 

Taken separately or in combination these three books are greatly worth 
while, for they have to do with what Professor Buck calls, in his introduction 
to the third, “the history of an organized attack on a native social system”. 
That time has justified the attack is beside the point. 

Aberdeen, Washington. ANNIE HELOISE ABEL-HENDERSON. 


The Spanish Marriages, 1841-1846: A Study of the Influence of Dynastic 
Ambition upon Foreign Policy. By E. Jones Parry, Lecturer in Colonial 
History, University College of Wales. [London School of Economics 
and Political Science.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1936. Pp. xx, 
349. $8.50.) 


IN many ways this book would constitute an excellent introduction to 
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the study of the diplomatic history of mid-nineteenth century Europe. For 
its author, having resolved to investigate and elucidate some of the most 
complicated, devious, and sordid diplomatic maneuvering of this or any 
other period, has accomplished his task with admirable insight, technique, 
detachment, and conscientiousness. And he has once more demonstrated the 
fact that diplomatic history should ordinarily be written only by those who 
can make use of the archives of two or more countries, and of private corre- 
spondence as well as of official documents. Bringing together a mass of 
material from the British Museum, the Public Record Office, Windsor 
Castle, the French national archives, and the, Guizot Papers at Val Richer, 
he has examined every move of Guizot, Aberdeen, Queen Cristina, Bulwer, 
Bresson, and several less notable figures in the tedious game they played 
from 1841 to 1846. And there is a chapter on the dénouement which followed 
Palmerston's return to Downing Street. 

Excellent as it is, this study displays the limitations frequently found in 
monographs designed for specialists. Dr. Parry has confined himself very 
rigidly to his subject. He has little to say about the marriage negotiations 
prior to 1841, the hostility between the British and French governments when 
Peel and Aberdeen came into power, the various issues which arose between 
them during these five years, the relations between party politics and foreign 
policy in both countries, and the effects produced in England by the celebra- 
tion of the marriages. Such delimitation of the subject is perfectly proper, but 
it must constantly be kept in mind. And there are cases in which it is rather 
unfortunate. Thus, one finds no indication that Aberdeen's policy toward 
France was in the end severely criticized by men like Clarendon, who had at 
first supported him warmly (Fagan, Panizzi, I, 205-206); or that Guizot's 
conduct in the summer of 1846 aroused the deepest resentment and disgust 
in some of the most ardent supporters of the entente, both Conservative and 
Whig. These reactions, quite apart from whatever justification they may 
have had, were certainly significant. Again, one wonders whether Dr. Parry 
did not ozcasionally confine himself too much to his unpublished documents. 
For example, the Princess Lieven’s letter to Barante on the meeting at Eu in 
1843 (printed in Vol. VIT of his Souvenirs) is highly suggestive to say the 
least. And, in particular, one would be glad to have confirmation of some 
of the statements of men as temperamental as Bresson and Bulwer. 

But the main thing is that, through this excellent study, we are now in 
possession of almost all that can be learned concerning negotiations for the 
marriages and can make reassessments on the basis of much fresh knowl- 
edge. So disingenuous were certain of the actors that motives are still some- 
times obscure and differing judgments possible, but the facts may be regarded 
as practically settled. In particular, any suspicion that Guizot shaped his 
course in view of his belief in Cadiz's impotence has become utterly untenable. 
But the French statesman’s reputation is not otherwise enhanced. For he 
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"readily exploited" Aberdeen’s “honesty and trust", to pursue a cold-blooded, 
tricky, and nationally selfish policy. Dr. Parry, effectively quoting Guizot's 
own pronouncement that a man should keep to private life unless he is 
willing to eschew “saintliness” and accept “certain necessities, certain cark 
passages" and "imperfections", offers his own estimate: "Guizot, no less than 
Bismarck and Cavour, was in the last resor: a realist, who, like them, 
permitted his code of private morality to govern his conduct of public affairs : 
only when it did not interfere with success in politics or diplomacy.” In 
Aberdeen we see, of course, an edifying contrast, but it seems impossible to 
feel any great admiration fog his diplomacy. His concessions to French 
insistence that Isabella’s choice of a husband should be narrowed dowa to 
the small group of excessively undesirable Bourbon candidates will be viewed 
by some at least as evidence of his willingness to pay too high a price (largely 
at others’ cost) for the maintenance of the entente. And, even if one has no 
criticism to make upon these grounds, one jinds evidences of weakness. 
Dr. Parry cannot show us how to reconcile Aberdeen’s distrust of the French 
government with his confidence in Gulzot and admits that his "bemased 
sel-complacenty", his yielding and waiting attitude, were at least partly 
responsible for his being drawn into a position of “appalling weakness”. 
And in pointing out that Aberdeen’s honesty served for the time being as a 
check upon Guizot's unscrupulousness, he reminds us that "by relying too 
exclusively upon his own peculiar qualities, Aberdeen, like Castlereagh, had 
made it almost impossible for a successor to continue his policy". 
Wesleyan University. Herserr C. F. BELL. 


Russland und Frankreich vom Ausgang des Krimkrieges bis zum 1talie- 
nischen Krieg, 1856-1859. Von Dr. Ernst Scuürz. [Osteuropáische For- 
schungen.] (Berlin: Ost-Europa. 1935. Pp. ix, 167. 6.50 M.) 


Die petersburger Mission Bismarcks, 1859-1862: Russland und Europa zu 
Beginn der Regierung Alexander II. Von Professor Baron Boris NoLDE. 
Translated by Dr. Bernhard Schulze. (Leipzig: Rudolf Lamm. 1936. 
Pp. viii, 214. 7.50 M.) 

THESE two monographs, treating of the mid-nineteenth century revolation 
of alliances that substituted a Franco-Russian entente for the Crimean War 
grouping, are of unequal value. Dr. Schüle has used the Paris archives and 
has drawn upon the Gorchakov Papers indirectly through the work of L. 
Feigin, published in 1924. Baron Nolde, who wrote his book in Russian and 
published it in Prague in 1924, used the printed sources then available, which 
did not include the Auswärtige Politik Preussens. The retranslations of Ger- 
man documents in this translation from his Russian text have not been read 
back to the originals. 

Both writers catch the keynote of the diplomatic clipin that the 
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politics of legitimist principles was giving way to a politics based on interest 
calculations and power. But they weigh differently the personal and social 
forces that were at work in the change. Schiile sees, correctly, that Gorchakov 
and Napoleon (aided by Morny) were the men who laid out the “new 
course” of a Franco-Russian alignment, that there was an important economic 
financial aspect to the understanding, and that Prussian politics was a matter 
of secondary consequence to the Russian court. Baron Nolde analyzes with 
great acumen the network of influences, dynastic and diplomatic, that sur- 
rounded the Russian court and strives also to add laurels to Bismarck’s reputa- 
tion by overestimating (in the opinion of the reviewer) the importance of 
Prussian policy in St. Petersburg and of Bismarck in Prussian policy. 

Schiile contributes to our knowledge of the period an analysis of successful 
concession hunting in Russia by Morny and the Credit Mobilier. He shows 
that financial and economic co-operation rosé and fell with political align- 
ment. Fie also brings together a detailec story of the steps in the negotiation 
of the Franco-Russian treaty of March 3, 1859. Napoleon wanted a treaty 
that would destroy Austria as a great power; Gorchakov really wanted no 
more than the revision of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris and a 
chance to play Balkan politics again. It was not Russian weakness after the 
Crimean War, but the fact that Russia became a revisionist power, that ex- 
plains the new alignment, its scope and its limitations. According to Schüle, 
Gorchakov told the French ambassador, Montebello, that during the Italian 
war crisis he warned Prussia that if she attacked France, Russia would take 
a hand on the French side. Neither Nolde nor the documents in the 
Auswartige Politik Preussens confirm this story. 

The Nolde monograph builds up Bismarck's reputation for acumen but 
tears down his reputation for loyalty to his own chief. The habit of speaking 
out of line with his instructions and of coloring his dispatches to help to carry 
out his p2rsonal views of policy was so well developed that the prince regent 
was about to recall him, or at least supplement his mission by sending Count 
Munster as a personal agent for the czar. Every student of politics must bear 
witness to the keenness with which Bismarck appraised the political situation 
of Europe, but for the period of his Russian mission this is of biographical 
importance only. His dispatches foreshacowed the policies he would adopt in 
1862, but they were not decisive at the time, except as they helped to nullify 
a positive Prussian policy of any kind. 

Western Reserve University. RosznT C. BINKLEY. 


Staisraadets Forhandlinger om Danmarks Udenrigspolitik, 1863-1879. Ud- 
givet af AAcE Frius. [Uddrag af Statsraadsprotokollerne. Paa Udenrigs- 
ministeriets Foranledning og paa Carlsbergfondets Bekostning.] (Copen- 
hagen: Levin and Munksgaard. 1936. Pp. 447. 14 Kr.) 
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Anteckningar rörande Förhållandet mellan Sverige och Danmark, 1863- 
1864. Af HENNING Hamiiron. Utgivna pa Carlsbergfondets Bekostnad 
av AacE Friis och Ernar Henin. (Ibid. Pp. xxxiv, 300. 8 Kr.) 


SINCE 1921 Professor Friis has published thzee volumes of documents on 
the North Schleswig question from 1864 to the end of 1877. He has now 
been able to supplement this material with the relevant portions of the 
protocols of the Danish council of state. Over two thirds of his volume is 
taken up with the meetings from March 30, 1863, when the “March Patent” 
was approved, which regulated the position of Holstein in the Danish 
monarchy and served as the pfetext for the renewed activity of the German 
Confederation in the Schleswig-Holstein question, to the end of 1864, when 
the Treaty of Vienna was completed which transferred Schleswig, Holstein, 
and Lauenburg to the rulers of Austria and Prussia. Many of these protocols 
were used by Neergaard in his two volume history of Denmark from 1848 
to 1866 (Under Junigrundloven, 1890, 1916) so that the main lines of Danish 
policy are well known. The full texts enable us to follow in detail the dis- 
cussions in council and the formulation of policy. The views of the various 
ministers and of the king are of particular interest at the time when decis-ons 
of great importance had to be taken in December, 1863, on the maintenance 
of the constitution to which Austria and Prussia objected, on the instructions 
to the Danish representatives at the London Conference, and on the possibility 
of continuing the war after the Prussian capture of the island of Alsen. The 
rest of the material is concerned chiefly with the attitude of Denmark in 1866 
and 1870, the negotiations for the fulfillment of article v of the Treaty of 
Prague, and the policy to be adopted when the abrogation of that article was 
made public in 1879. 

As Swedish minister at oen sen from 1361 to 1864, Hamilton played 
an important part in the negotiations for a Swedish-Danish alliance. His 
notes, written in part while he was still at the Danish capital, were inter.ded 
as a contribution to the history of his time and as a defense of his own 
activity. A part was used by Professor Clason in an article in the Swedish 
Historisk Tidsskrift for 1914, and a few of the included documents have been 
printed elsewhere. Hamilton’s criticism of the policy of Sweden is, on the 
whole, justified. He felt bitterly the vacillation of Manderstróm, the forzign 
minister, which kept both himself and the Danish ministry uncertain zs to 
the intentions of the Swedish government. His conversation with King 
Charles XV at Stockholm in February, 1864 (p. 201), hitherto unknown, 
throws new light on the unreliability of that monarch. 

On the other hand, there is reason to believe that Hamilton has not Deen 
completely frank about his own actions. As che editors point out, he says 
nothing about his discussion with Danish ministers in the early months of 
1863 on the Scandinavian union project. In the critical days of December, 
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1863, he implies that he kept strictly within the limits of his instructions. 
Yet Sir Augustus Paget, the British minister, reported in circumstantial 
detail that on December 12 Hamilton told him that he was about to com- 
municate for the second time to the Danish president of the council an extract 
from a dispatch of the preceding October in which Manderstróm had written 
that even without a formal alliance Sweden would come to the aid of Den- 
mark (L. D. Steefel, The Schleswig-Holstein Question, pp. 147-150). There 
is, to be sure, no trace of this second communication either in Hamilton's 
notes or in the protocols of the Danish council. But if Hamilton did not 
actually make it, why should he have said thatehe was going to do so? If he 
did make it, it must have encouraged the Danes to hope, and it can be 
understood why he did not record it. We should like to have Professor Friis's 
opinion on this problem. 
The University of Minnesota. Lawrence D. STEEFEL. 


L'alliance franco-russe: Les origines du système diplomatique d'avantguerre. 
Par Baron Boris Norpr. [Institut d'études slaves de l'Université de 
* * . æ » + 
Paris.] (Paris: Librairie Droz. 1936. Pp. 7oo. 50 fr.) 


Tur volume is rather singularly ill described by its title. The reader 
naturally expects a detailed monographic study of the Franco-Russian negotia- 
tions in the early eighteen-nineties. Such a study is indeed to be found in the 
book but only by the reader who follows the narrative nearly to the end. 
A far more accurate title would be “A General Diplomatic History of con- 
tinental Europe in the Quarter Century following the Franco-Prussian War". 
There are four parts to the study: Part I is a survey, mainly from the stand- 
point of France and especially of the internal difficulties of the young republic, 
of the Bismarck era down to 1885; Part II covers the same period but with 
special reference to Russian policy and the Near Eastern question; Part III 
is a study of the crisis of 1886-1887; Part IV covers the years 1888 to 1893 
and deals particularly with the gradual alienation of Russia and Germany 
and the consequent approach of Russia and France. 

The value of the book for the specialist in recent diplomatic history lies 
almost wholly in its firsthand use of Russian sources, including some unpub- 
Jished documents from the personal papers of Giers, Baron Staal, and Alex- 
ander Nelidow (p. 6). There is no general bibliography, a very serious lack 
in a study of this type, but footnote references to authorities show an ac- 
quaintance with the "blue books" of the various powers and with mono- 
graphic studies in French, German, Russian, and English. American works, 
especially those of Langer and Carroll, are cited several times. The general 
tone is quite objective and impartial, and the author is not the victim of any 
favorite theory of his own invention. Indeed a certain lack of originality, an 
orthodox "correctness" of opinion, will disappoint those who are on the alert 
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for revelations of hitherto unsuspected diplomatic secrets. Nonetheless it is 
interesting to review the history of bygone diplomatic controversies and 
incidents with so judicious a guide. 

Baron Nolde regards French diplomacy after 1871 as motivated chiefy by 
the desire to escape from the isclation to which the diplomatic blundezs of 
Napoleon III had condemned his country. At irst these efforts met little but 
failure. The attempt to magnify the war scare of 1875 into an anti-German 
entente between France and Russia was ridiculous; in reality France did not 
profit at all from this incident (pp. 56-57). Tae liberal republicans, such as 
Gambetta, though inexperieneed in diplomacy, learned quickly and on the 
whole did better than their conservative and royalistic predecessors. But 
they preferred a British to a Russian alliance, and the Egyptian crisis de- 
stroyed any possibility of an understanding in that direction. Russian foreign 
policy was more complex than French, for it involved questions of the 
Near East and of the Far East; it was not pinned down by a single feud 
with Germany but could choose among rivel alliances. This freedom of 
action and breadth of interest led, however, to serious blunders. Often the 
Russian government neglected immediate interests to pursue mirages in the 
distance. “Alexander I sent troops to the other end of Europe to restore the 
Bourbons. . . . Nicholas I struggled to safeguard the interests of the Austrian 
Emperor. ... The Soviets waste their resources in encouraging communist 
movements in South American countries whose very names are unknown to 
the great majority of Russians" (p. 167). Slavophil sentiment played a large 
part in Russia’s war with Turkey and exaggerated her natural disappoint- 
ment over the Berlin Congress. Yet in spite o2 misgivings and reluctance on 
the part of some Russian statesmen, the quarrel with Germany arising from 
the congress was glossed over, and the Leagve of the Three Emperors was 
renewed. Even in the act of renewing it, however, Giers was looking forward 
to an eventual closer understanding with France (p. 318) as a possible alter- 
native policy for Russia. 

The crisis of 1886-1887 in the Near East had serious repercussions in 
Western Europe. “At no moment since the Treaty of Frankfort had the 
French government felt itself so directly menaced by German aggression” 
(p. 482). French public opinion turned more and more to a Russian alliance, 
and though Bismarck prevented the French government from doing any- 
thing in a diplomatic way to attach Russia to the French cause, he overlooked 
the importance of the new financial ties between the two countries (p. 502). 
Even after the lapse of the Reinsurance treaty had set Russia free to make 
definite alliance with France, Clemenceau and other radicals opposed the 
plan and favored renewed attempts at an understanding with Britain (p. 
612). At last, however, Ribot on the part of France and Giers for Russia 
(“the man who had seemed the most timid, the most conservative, of all those 
on whom events depended”, p. 616) decided to proceed with definite negotia- 
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tions. Wittily the author compares Czar Alexander III patiently listening 
to the Marseillaise with Henry IV accepting the Catholic Mass to win Paris! 
Russia still hesitated long over the terms of the military convention, finally 
coming to an agreement, in Baron Nolde’s opinion, because of the lessening 
of tension with Great Britain and increased distrust as to the intentions of 
Germany (pp. 690-692). i 

University of Michigan. PRESTON SLOSSON. 


A Diplomatic History of the Balkan Crisis of 1875-1878: The First Year. 
By Davin Harris. [Hoover War Library Publications.] (Stanford Uni- 
versity: University Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 474. $4.00.) 

“Even though the European concert might not succeed, everything else 
must fail”. That was Gladstone’s initial challenge to the Eastern policy of 
her majesty’s government, expressed in parliament as July became August 
in 1876. The Balkan crisis of 1875-1878 had just swung into its second 
year; responsible ministers, chancellors, and diplomatists had already well- 
nigh exhausted themselves. Their efforts to attain a “united voice" had 
netted nothing more than a “din of discords” (p. 347). For that deplorable 
lack of harmony, intimated the ex-premier, the British cabinet had been 
primarily responsible. It had throughout sulkily refused to play its proper 
part of leader and, finally, had abandoned the concert. 

Professor Harris is in evident agreement with Gladstone’s low estimate 
of British ministers. Lord Derby is tagged with contemporary labels: a 
“man of apathy” (p. 192) afflicted with a “constitutional inability to do 
anything" (>. 398). Once again the British premier becomes the béte noire. 
Disraeli, “that unique and most exotic flower produced in the ancient garden 
of British statesmanship" (p. 19), displayed a “total lack of any sense of 
reality” and, moreover, was not "honest" when he rejected the Berlin memo- 
randum (pp. 307-308). In the subsequent negotiations of June he “toyed 
with the Russians", then terminated all discussion "by a letter of patent 
malice, brazen lies, and studied insult? (p. 367). Continental statesmen 
fare much better. Only milder allusions to their “fabrications” and "incon. 
sistencies” are recalled. 

Of necessity Austria and Russia figure prominently in the narrative. 
Both followed “prestige” policies, striving to have Balkan Slavs look only 
to Vienna or only to St. Petersburg; consequently when anything positive 
was attempted their “interests” collided. A lucid account is given of the 
long diplomatic duel between Andrassy and Gorchakov, in which Czar 
Alexander and Ignatiev were frequently involved. Throughout, Count 
. Andrdssy deluded himself with the belief that activity and diplomatic 
triumphs signified leadership. The “amiable” Bismarck was concerned solely 
with promoting Austro-Russian unity lest the Three Emperors’ League 
collapse. Thus, whenever Andrássy and Gorchakov managed to agree, 
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Bismarck agreed with them. Dangling morsels of Ottoman territory before 
the eyes of his covetous minister-colleagues had already become the rather 
dangerous pastime of the tempter of Biarritz. France and Italy preferred 
postponement of partition until such a time as they would be in a better 
position to share more equally in the division oz the “sick man’s” inheritance. 
It is difficult to appraise the total importance of a study bearing solely on 
the incidents and diplomacy of “The First Year"'of a nineteenth certury 
Balkan crisis. The author presents it as a “case history". As such, its details 
illustrate clearly the general morality of European diplomacy of the period. 
A reader can but emerge witha vague feeling of lessened admiration foz the 
"giants" of the seventies. The book is well written, and its material is zare- 
fully organized. Professor Harris patiently buttressed the contents o: his 
volume with footnotes; his many characters, abscure as well as leading, are 
entertainingly identified, and useful summaries conclude his chapters. 
New York University. . WALTER G. WIRTHWEIN. 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. By Couht Ecan Corti. Translated by Cath- 
erine Ali®n Phillips. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1936. 
Pp. xii, 518. $4.00.) 

In this translation of the life of the Empress Elizabeth we have an Eng- 
lish version of the most popular work of Count Corti. Listed among the 
best sellers, it is not only interesting and popular but authoritative in the 
Strachey sense. A good stylist and an experienced historical biographer, the 
author enjoyed the unique advantage of being the first to have access to 
the private archives of the Habsburgs as well as to other public and private 
collections. Of especial importance among the new materials is the corre- 
spondence of the empress and her husband, Francis Joseph; the voluminous 
diary of her favorite daughter, the Archduchess Valerie; and the journal 
of her lady-in-waiting, the Countess Festetics, who was closely associated with 
the empress for twenty-seven years. 

Tragedy dogged the steps of the Habsburgs in domestic and public life 
from the day Francis Joseph, a youth of eighteen, ascended the throne amid 
the revolutions of 1848 to his death at the age of eighty-six in the second 
year of the. World War. In this fateful imperial drama the role of the empress 
is in many ways the most tragic. Leaving a carefree life in Bavaria at the 
age of sixteen for “Marriage, Homesickness, and Gold Fetters”, she took on 
the part of empress at the conventional Vienna court, dominated by a master- 
ful and designing mother-in-law, the Archduchess Sophie. Charming and 
beautiful but totally inexperienced and of a highly sensitive nature, she be- 
came resentful, self-centered, and restless. “Paradise itself", she once ex- . 
claimed to Valerie, “would become a hell” if she were told she had to 
stay there forever. The fact that she took relatively little interest in politics, 
save for her championship of the Magyars and her friend Andrassy, doubt- 
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less contributed toward her failure to recognize the responsibilities of her 
high position. 

In his attempt to reveal the undisciplined mind and life of the empress the 
author naturally stressed personal and human motives, dissipating much of 
the legendary atmosphere surrounding her, even if the general conception 
of her character is not radically changed. Heredity and environment—the 
fire that consumed the mad king of Bavaria in her blood, and the thwarted 
idealism of youth, crushed by the “wall of gloom” built up about her in her 
early years as mother and empress—are revealed in true Freudian fashion 
as the determining forces in her life. The belief,so generally held, that Francis 
Joseph through his failure to understand and his matter-of-fact attitude con- 
tributed much to the tragedy, is not at all in accord with Corti's view. Never- 
theless there will be many who will not be convinced by his evidence and 
continue to ask why history has so persistently misunderstood this paragon 
of virtue with "nothing to hide from his good wife". Was the "understand- 
ing" Frau Schratt, "Die Freundin", only a platonic confidante of his 
majesty after all? The belief of mafty that Archduke Rudolph discovered a 
half-sister in Marie Vetsera, his beautiful young partner in déath, is passed 
over in silence. On the other hand, the supposed suicide pact is practically 
accepted cn the basis of probability. Certainly if the Habsburg prestige has 
suffered in the popular mind because of the supposed martyrdom of the 
empress, the scales are here weighted on the other side. Possibly the unusual 
privileges accorded the author of searching the imperial archives carried with 
it obligations and inhibitions. 

In general, the author adheres closely to the sources, at time too closely, 
quoting at length on inconsequential matters at the expense of others clearly 
more important in the life of the empress, thus giving the impression of not 
having ful-y mastered his material. The account of the imperial wedding and 
the days immediately following is given in great detail, but the year is not 
divulged till it appears incidentally in connection with a poem of “regret” 
by the empress, “written on May 8, 1854, only a fortnight after the wed- 
ding” (p. 51). The translation is free and very successful in catching both 
the thought and the spirit of the original. Occasional deviations occur. The 
statement, “For years past . . . Maximillian had cherished the idea of found- 
ing an empire in Mexico” (p. 114), is much stronger than it is in the German, 
where Maximillian's ambition is mentioned incidentally. Even in this milder 
form it is stronger than is warranted by the more detailed account in the 
author's Maxim:llian and Charlotte in Mexico. The illustrations are excel- 
lent and chosen with discrimination. Since many of them had not been pub- 
lished befcre, it is a pity that so many—more than hal£—have been omitted 
from the English edition. In the bibliography of secondary works more than 
a score of items are left without date of publication, an omission also found 
in the original. l 
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The force of legend is very strong in history, and aithough this biog-aphy 
is a challenge to the statement of Countess Fürstenberg that Elizabeth "will 
live on in legend, not in history", it still leaves many questions abort her 
life and enigmatic personality unanswered. 

The University of Pennsylvania. WiLtLiAM E. LINGELBACH. 


French Policy and Developments in Indochina. By Tomas E. Ennis. 
. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1936. Pp. ix, 230. $3.00.) 

Stupres of recent date in English on Indo-China are not numerous, 
though there are several ine French; hence this book is welcome as a 
serious historical and social survey of French colonial activity in that country. 
There are three introductory chapters on the French penetration and occupa- 
tion, based on standard French authorities, which are adequate thouga not 
exhaustive. Two chapters on administration develop the historical trend of 
ideas with regard to colonial government, 7.e., the slow growth of the “‘asso- 
ciation” idea and the supposed contrast between that policy and the earlier 
one of "assimilation". The latter, closely allied to the British idea of “direct”, 
and the former, much like “indirect” rule, are in French hands at opposite 
poles of administrative procedure, associatior being exalted as the mcdern, 
intelligent, and sane way of admitting natives to participation in economic 
and administrative management. Nevertheless, they both work out to the 
same practical result of buttressing French domination and economic advan- 
tage—in spite of the fact that economic exploitation must be the re- 
sult of native labor; that advance in culture must be based on Annamite 
development; that the education of the common people must be azcom- 
plished through use of the native languages even when carried on by Cath- 
olic missionaries, who are expected to uproot Confucianism and spirit- 
worship by inculcation of the precepts of Christianity. It is obvious that 
policy is confused, that the end sought is contradictory to the agency used, 
and that dependence upon the ministrations of the church is only one of the 
self-negating influences from which French colonialism here suffers. The 
negative quality of the colonial effort Ennis attributes to an inherent in- 
compatibility of fratriarchal (industrial) anc patriarchal societies, pointing 
out that they have never been happily amalgamated. The anomalies men- 
tioned above might, however, conceivably work out to the same ultimate 
nullity even if conqueror and conquered hed evolved identical instead of 
opposite social organizations. Perhaps, after all, we have merely one more 
proof of the “great illusion” of modern imperialism. 

The most recent and decisive forward step in administration, supported 
by Resident Pasquier just before his lamentable death, was the return of the 
power in large measure to the Annamite throne, effected by revolution of 
mild character. It resulted in improved administration, adoption of Western 
court procedure, native intervention in educational policy, and more equitable 
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distribution of responsibility. But even this trembling concession did not 
divert or retard the logic of events, for “association can hardly be freed from 
assimilation. . . . The policy of assimilation means native unrest. . . . accep- 
tance of association spells eventually independence" (p. 101). Yet Ennis 
thinks that the French believe that Indo-China may become the most per- 
fect colony on earth, the cry “Indo-China for the Indo-Chinese" may be 
“diverted into an entente between East and West" (p. 99). But surely ex- 
perienced French imperialists are not quite so naive; indeed, there are many 
frank indizations in their writings that they look forward apprehensively to 
the loss of this dependency, and there have not been lacking those who have 
openly advocated withdrawal from Asia and concentration upon North and 
West Africa. Not even co-operation with Japan on a community of interest 
basis can provide escape from the dilemma. 

Ennis's studv of economic aspects and of French social work is useful 
for the general reader, although it is apparently based rather upon French 
authorities than upon actual observation. It is a challenge to the opinion 
offered (Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 20, 1937) that "Indo-China must be con- 
sidered the most successful French overseas effort and one of the most suc- 
cessful of all colonial experiments". Ennis, it would appear, has made a more 
substantial study, let us say, than Robequain (L’Indochine française, 1935), 
who points out the advantages of industrial development and the misapplica- 
tion of an exclusive tariff as poles of French administrative wisdom and folly. 
Yet there is still need for a comprehensive economic survey of accomplish- 
ments and demands and of avenues of approach to more healthful social in- 
teraction. Ennis has naturally used no native authorities; his bibliography is 
long and Jists the standard works, with an imposing array of periodical 
materials, which in most cases need dating and evaluating. 

University of California. HERBERT INGRAM PRIESTLEY. 


Intervention, Civil War, and Communism in Russia, April-December, 1918: 
Documents and Materials. By James Bunyan. (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 1936. Pp. xv, 593. $4.50.) 

THE period covered by this book is one of great importance in the hbis- 
tory of Soviet Russia. In these fateful months the Bolsheviks consolidated 
the power gained through the November Revolution. With the suppression 
of the fantastically inefficient rebellion of the Socialist-Revolutionists of the 
Left, government by one party only was firmly established and became the 
monopoly of Lenin's followers. Civil war, intensified by the intervention of 
the great powers, forged on its grim anvil the elements of the foreign as 
well as the domestic policy of Soviet Russia for years to come. 

The Austro-German intervention following the Brest-Litovsk Treaty and 
the Allied intervention, together with the Czechoslovak clash with the 
Bolsheviks, are the subject matter of the opening chapters. The anti- 
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Bolshevik movement in the various parts of Russia and the creation of the 
Red Army and of the dread instrument of proletarian terror, the Cheka, are 
dealt with in chapters iv to vr. The rest of the volume is devoted to the 
| reconstruction of industrial and rural life, to the constitution, and to the up- 
building of Soviet education along new lines. 

James Bunyan is no novice in the field of recent Russian history. His 
previous volume (with H. H. Fisher, The Bolshevik Revolution, 1934) was 
deservedly well received by English-speaking students of Russian history. 
In his preface to that volume Professor Fisher made a reference to the 
general dilemma confronting the publishers of selections of documents, 
particularly those dealing with such controversial subjects as the Soviet 
Revolution. Apparently the inherent difficulties con£ronting the editors of 
such publications are quite clear to him. A selection of documents and 
materials such as the one under review may not deliberately tend to uphold 
"any definite theory of history in general or of the Bolshevik revolution in 
particular". It is obvious, however, that it is exceedingly difficult, if not 
altogether impossible, to make the selection of materials on a purely objec- 
tive basis. Some pattern in the choice of documents must of necessity be 
adopted. Bearing these limitations in mind, Bunyan's volume must bz con- 
sidered a conscientious and an intelligent e-ort to present a documentary 
picture of the intricate network of events and tendencies of the period. 

Bunyan brings out clearly several little-known historical facts, for in- 
stance, the important part played in the upholding of che Bolshevik power 
in its early days by the non-Russian military element. That fifty thousand 
German and Austro-Hungarian war prisoners were incorporated into the 
Red Army at that time is not only generally ignored but even contradicted in 
the well-known Webster-Hicks report, as well as in F. L. Shuman's and 
Louis Fisher's writings on the subject. The publication of this figure in a 
Soviet periodical certainly sheds a new light on this question. The role of 
the Lettish regiments and of the Hungarian Battalion under Bela Kun in 
saving the day for Lenin during the Socialist-Revoluticnists’ rebellior is, of 
course, better known. Under these circumstances it may perhaps be per- 
missible to say that foreign intervention in Russia was started by Lenia him- 
self through the use of these foreign mercenaries and foreign revolutionaries 
against his Russian opponents. 

The widely spread belief that Bolsheviks were opposed in their con- 
solidation of power by landlords and the bourgeoisie only, receives a rude 
shock from the evidence of documents in this volume. The present Soviet 
ambassador at the Court of St. James, I. Maisky, a Menshevik at the time, 
spoke in 1918 of “rebellions of workers and peasants . . . everywhere in evi- 
dence” (p. 189). Reports about groups of peasants and workers storming 
the Pavlovskii Posad Soviet (p. 158), anti-Bolshevik resolutions of the 
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Bogatyr factory workers (p. 159), and the revolt of the Riazan workers 
(p. 164) introduce a definite rebuttal of the accepted cliché. 

There is a lack of editorial notes such as, for instance, are used in No. 
ro of the Hoover War Library Publications. An American reader not 
thorough!y versed in recent Russian history is likely to be confused by 
the numerous names of persons and places left without adequate editorial 
elucidaticn. There are a few mistakes in translation and editing. Nalokov 
was not the Russian ambassador to Great Britain, only the chargé d'affaires 
(p. 59). "Chief Clerk" (p. 45) is hardly a happy translation of the title of 
one of the members of the cabinet of the Dono-Caucasian Federation. Cap- 
tain Cromie was killed not in the consular building but in the embassy 
(p. 147). “Flying squadrons” (p. 208) is confusing, conveying the impres- 
sion of air forces participating in food collections. These are, however, minor 
errors. The translation and editing of the materials has on the whole been 
done carefully and accurately. 

It is to be hoped that James Bunyan will continue his useful work in the 
feld of publishing English transtations of documents bearing on recent 
Russian history and that the present volume will soon be folkowed by others 
covering later phases of civil war and communism in Russia. 

Philadelphia. D. Fepororr WHITE. 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Marone. Volumes 
XIX-XX, Troye-Zunser. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1936. 
Pp. x, 659; xxvi, 662. $12.50 each; $250 for the complete set.) 


Wire the publication of the last two installments of the Dictionary of 
American Biography a great editorial undertaking comes to triumphant con- 
clusion. The new volumes contain r360 memoirs, bringing the grand total 
to 13,627. (The editors’ count is 13,633.) The surnames that score the 
highest number of sketches in the present volumes are Williams, 57; White 
and Whyte, 38; Wilson and Willson, 36; Wood and Woods, 35; Ward, 32; 
Walker, 31; and Wright, 30. With the complete roster of American im- 
mortals now before us it is possible to state authoritatively that the ranks of 
national fame have been recruited most numerously from the Smiths, the 
Browns, the Johnsons, the Joneses, and the Williamses, in the order given. 
The significance of this finding, however, is diminished by the fact that the 
Dictionary places only one member of this group, President Johnson, in the 
select list of seventy-six Americans who are allotted an article of five thou- 
sand words or more. 

These concluding volumes maintain the high standards characteristic of 
the work as a whole. Among the articles of exceptional merit are W. E. 
Smith's "Martin Van Buren", R. D. W. Connor's "Zebulon Baird Vance" 
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Max Lerner’s “Thorstein Bunde Veblen”, B. R. Trimble’s “Morrison Remick 
Waite”, H. D. Jordan's "Robert John Walker”, J. E. Fitzpatrick's "George 
Washington", A. C. Cole's "Daniel Webster", Charles Moore's “Stanford 
White", H. E. Starr's "George Whitefield", J. P. Boyd's "James Wilson", 
Charles Seymour's “Woodrow Wilson”, J. O. Wettereau's “Oliver Wolcott”, 
and Bernard De Voto’s “Brigham Young". The usual question arises zs to 
persons of distinction whose biographies the editorial staff failed to include. 
Among such absentees in these last volumes are Giovanni Turini (1841- 
1899), sculptor; J. E. Turner (1822-1889), founder of inebriate asylums; 
William Van Anden (1815-1892), inventor of railroad appliances; P. J. J. 
Valentini (1828-1899), pioneer American archaeologist; T. R. Varick (1825- 
1887), surgical scientist; T. J. Walsh (d. 1865), labor leader; Henry Wat- 
kins (1825-1894), actor and playwright; J. W. Watts (1830-1895), steel en- 
graver; Darius Wells (1800-1875), inventor of wood type; W. H. West 
(1853-1902), minstrel performer; Norman Wiard (1826-1896), mechanical 
inventor; J. F. Willard (“Josiah Flynt”) (1869-1907), sociological writer; 
Septimus Winner (1827-1902), song writer; Annie T. Wittenmyer (1827- 
1900), temperahce worker and first president of the W. C. T. U.; Eliza Logan 
(Wood) (1830-1872), actress; Isaac; Wood (1793-1868), ophthalmic sur- 
geon; M. A. Woolf (1837-1899), magazine illustrator; H. C. Wright (1797- 
1870), reformer; and G. W. N. Yost (1831-1 395)» inventor and manufac- 
turer of typewriters. 

Before taking final leave of the Dictionary in these pages an appraisal of 
the set asa whole is appropriate. The twenty stout maroon volumes, em- 
bodying the work of 2243 different authors, form a monument of waich 
any nation. might be proud. Compared with the Dictionary. of National 
Biography, the American compilation has been rather more catholic in its 
coyerage and, when due allowance is made for its smaller size, has enlisted 
the efforts of six or seven times as many contributors. Its literary excellence 
is quite as high, and its percentage of errata is apparently much smaller. :: 

The greatest value of the work lies less in its presentation of major 
characters than in its portrayal of minor ones. This can be said despite the 
fact that the Dictionary’s compact sketches of such figures as J. Willard 
Gibbs, Thomas Jefferson, and Woodrow Wilson. are probably the best bio- 
graphical treatments of these men anywhere in print. For the lives of the 
great, however, information can easily be found in other places; but for the 
countless lesser men and women whom the editorial diligence has rescued 
from unmerited oblivion the Dictionary is the only recourse. Into the prep- 
aration of these minor memoirs has been distilled research of the most exact- 
ing and painstaking kind. Their authors, unfortunately too numerous to 
mention, have earned the gratitude of the entire scholarly world. Notwith- 
standing the comprehensiveness of the Dictionary, the successive volumes 
have encountered criticism because of exclusions; other omissions, as yet 
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unnoted, will undoubtedly come to light as the work is increasingly con- 
sulted. I: would be a wise provision to issue an additional volume after five 
years in order to take care of the names that have been inadvertently left 
out. It is a curious fact that, though the murderous exploit of John Wilkes 
Booth is amply recorded, there is no biographical mention of the assassins of 
Presidents Garñeld and McKinley. 

Though the worst depression in history fell on the nation shortly after 
the first volumes of the Dictionary came from the press, little trace of that 
fact appears in the work. To be sure, the earlier memoirs of financial and 
business leaders tend to be written with a reticence and a tenderness that are 
absent from the later ones. It is also trus that the later contributors, unlike 
the earlier ones, betray an occasional irr:tation with the accepted canons of 
traditional American capitalism, as when one author (XIX, 343) refers to 
“what ridiculous pass the blind acceptance of laissez-faire led its worship- 
pers”. Generally speaking, however, the sketches are presented with a 
notable degree of judicial detachment. The contributors have neither in- 
dulged the weakness for what has been called alibiography, nor have they 
subscribed to the modern doctrine: De mortuts nil nisi debunkum. The 
question of the apportionment of space among the different memoirs is a 
matter on which endless disagreement may be expected. If the editors have 
sometimes committed errors of judgment, it is clear that the decisions were 
not prompted by bias. In this galaxy of the great and notorious appear only 
625 women, or one woman for every twenty-one men. This proportion does 
not seem unreasonable when it is considered that, in our contemporary age 
of the equality of the sexes, Who’s Who in America for 1934-1935 lists but 
one woman for every fifteen or sixteen men. Thoughtful readers will be 
impressed by the extent to which the descendants of clergymen have at- 
tained distinction in nearly every walk cf life. Therein lies an interesting 
reflection as to the social and intellectual cost that would have been inflicted 
on American civilization if Protestant Christianity had observed the prac- 
tice of clerical celibacy. 

Most users of the Dictionary would probably agree that two decisions 
affecting tae general plan of the work were mistakes. One was the failure 
to set a definite deadline beyond which no further names would be ad- 
mitted. Up until January 1, 1935, when such a deadline was finally estab- 
lished, any eligible American was included whose surname happened to 
fall within that section of the alphabet not yet covered by published volumes. 
The result is that one cannot turn with confidence to the Dictionary for 
memoirs of persons who died between 1928 and 1935. Many of them are 
there, of ccurse, but for others, including those of John W. Burgess, Edward 
Channing, and Thomas A. Edison, one must seek elsewhere. Undoubtedly, 
too, this eagerness to be up to the minute deprived the editorial staff of the 
perspective necessary for a proper allotment of space and for a considered 
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appraisal of the man’s career. The other decision involved the practice of 
signing articles with the initials rather than the names of the contributors. 
This obliges the reader in using the work to refer constantly to the lists at 
the front of the volumes where the initials are identifed. Nor does it help 
him to remember that "A. A.”, for example, are the initials of Adeline 
Adams, for in another volume her name may be abbreviated as “A-——e. A.” 
Likewise, “F. M." may stand for Florence Milligan in one volume, for 
Frank Monaghan in another, and for Fulmer Mood in a third. The simpler 
practice employed by the contemporaneous Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences is greatly to be preferred. | 

In-a work containing more than eleven million words it is not surpris- 
ing that inaccurate statements should occasionally appear. The early tendency 
of contributors to claim “firsts”, "onlys", and "mosts" was evidently checked 
by the editorial blue pencil, for the later volumes evinze a marked restraint 
in this respect. In general, the factual errors in the Dictionary concern the 
political and social background, that is, matters peripheral to the life being 
depicted. One persistent mistake, which reappears as late as Volume XX 
(p. 247), is the use of the word “impeachment” as though it signified the 
conviction of the official on trial. The most common error of omission is 
the failure of contributors to note parental occupations, a point of con- 
siderable interest to students inquiring into the conditions determining the 
choice of life careers in America. 

Any just appraisal of the work must take into account not only its in- 
trinsic value as a repository of information but also its service as a con- 
tinuing stimulus to American scholarship. Many significant figures are 
recalled to historical memory that deserve a fuller biographical treatment 
than the limits of the Dictionary permitted. In addition to those mentioned 
in earlier reviews of the work, the two concluding volumes suggest the 
desirability of modern full-length studies of C. L. Vallandigham, John Van 
Buren, Zebulon B. Vance, C. J. Van Depoele, Benjamin F. Wade, Robert 
J. Walker, A. Montgomery Ward, David A. Wells, Richard Grant White, 
Henry Wilson, John Winthrop (1714-1779), and C. T. Yerkes. Aside 
from strictly biographical studies, the Dictionary opens the way for an ex- 
ploration of many neglected avenues of the American past. Here are pro- 
vided abundant data for a new assessment of sectional contributions to the 
national culture, of the role of racial elements in the population, and of the 
part played by women. Here too is to be found initial material for an in- 
vestigation of the early history of private philanthropy in America, of the 
development of the civil engineering profession, of the history of publishing, 
as well as of many of the minor religious sects. The influence of the Dic- 
tionary may be expected to ramify into the researches of scholars for a gen- 
eration to come. For this reason a supplementary volume containing an 
analytical subject index is highly desirable. 
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All in all, the Dictionary embodies an achievement so impressive as to 
render any criticism of details the merest caviling. The sponsorship of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the generous subsidies of Adolph S. 
Ochs, the devoted efforts of the editorial staff and the contributors, and the 
collaboration of the publisher in providing an attractive format have been 
richly justified by the results. Professional scholars in all fields and the lay 
public as well will long continue in their debt. 

Harvard University. A. M. SCHLESINGER. 


A Dictionary of Books relating to America, grom its Discovery to the Present 
Time. By Josep Sasin, continued by: WILBERFORCE Eames, and com- 
pleted by R. W. G. Varr. Twenty-nine volumes. (New York. 1868-1936. 
Price on application to Charles E. Goodspeed, Boston.) 


AFTER seventy years this monumental work has had its alphabet com- 
pleted, ending with “Zwey Schreiben", but as all good things are three, it has 
had three responsible editors. 

Joseph Sabin was born in Brereton, Northampton, England, on December 
9, 1821. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to a bookseller of Oxford 
and in a short time rose to be business manager. Soon after he married, in 
1844, he established his own bookshop in Oxford; but in 1848 he came to the 
United States, purposing to farm in Texas. However, when he arrived in 
Philadelphia and learned how far off Texas was, he settled in the Quaker 
city, in the employ of the Appletons, and continued with that firm there or 
in New York City. In 1855 he began his own business in Philadelphia as a 
dealer in fine editions of domestic and foreign publications. 

The earliest evidence we have of his projected bibliography is derived 
from ar advertisement published in the Historical Magazine of May, 1859, 
while he still resided in Philadelphia. ‘This advertisement was a “Prospectus 
of an American Bibliographer's Manual" to be known as “A Bibliographical 
Dictionary of all Books relating to America. From its discovery to the present 
time; also, of Books printed in the United States before A.D. 1800, with their 
current or approximate value". 'This work was to "be arranged after the 
plan of Brunet and Lowndes" and to be provided with "an analytical or 
finding index", a specimen of which was given. At this time Sabin said that 
he had ón hand fifteen thousand titles, which were being constantly aug- 
mented. Such was the embryonic plan. The completed work has now 106,413 
serial numbers, "but thousands of these serial numbers represent not one but 
many titles and editions. . . . [t is therefore probable that well over a quarter 
of a million different publications appear in the Dictionary as well as the 
location in the world's great libraries of not far from a million copies." 

Sabin’s business in Philadelphia suffered from the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and he removed to Broadway and Fourth Street in New York City. 
In New York he and his successors continued the business until the time of 
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its recent dissolution. In a prospectus of December 5, 1866, Sabin revealed 
how he had been projecting his Dictionary for fifteen years and had spent 
the last four of them preparing the first volume for publication. 

The Dictionary was issued in parts, sometimes single and sometimes 
double parts, with title pages, etc. for each volume. It was planned originally 
to be an edition of 525 octavo copies and 110 copies on large paper. The 
edition was carried out through the first double part of Volume XX (1892), .- 
at which point the work was suspended for a long time. When the next 
part of that volume was printed in 1927 (a single part), all copies were made 
octavo, and thereafter no large paper copies were issued. This made it neces- 
sary for owners to cut down the first double part of Volume XX to produce a 
uniform octavo volume; and owners of large paper sets have had to be con- 
tent with filling out their sets with smaller volumes. Money talks—the neces- 
sity of economy decided this curtailment, as it did many others yet to be 
mentioned. 

The first number of the Dictionary was printed late in 1866 but appeared 
in January, 1867, and the first volume was complete in 1868; the final part 
(No. 172), completing Volume XXIX (dated 1936), was completed early in 
1937. With the first volume in six parts, finished in September, 1868, Sabin 
gave notice of his intention "to issue a preface to the whole work with the 
last volume", and in place of a preface to the first volume he contented him- 
self with reproducing his prospectus of December 5, 1866, "with some 
alterations". He added: “Had the magnitude and extreme difficultv of the 
undertaking been presented to my mind in full proportions at the outset, I 
should never have attempted it; and, indeed, I may remark, that I have 
: more than once almost determined upon its abandonment; but a deep sense 
of its importance, however imperfectly it may be executed, and a strong 
partiality for bibliographical pursuits, have stimulated me to continue my 
labor, until the work has attained such a degree of completeness as to justify 
its publication, and render its conclusion a task of comparative ease". It was 
not, however, with "ease" that Sabin carried on through eighty-two parts till 
his death in 1881. His devotion to his Dictionary ruined his health and 
absorbed his wordly possessions. Notwithstanding he used no tea, coffee, or 
tobacco and was a teetotaler, he was a victim of Bright's disease. The 
Writer of an obituary, who knew him, said: "Utterly unselfish, loving learn- 
ing for its own sake and not for the sake of pecuniary profit to which it might 
be turned, he leaves no large fortune to his heirs, but he does leave the 
memory of a singularly pure and upright man, who, had he been inclined 
to turn his talents to their most profitable dollar and cents account, would 
have become a rich man." 

The plan of the Dictionary has been mainly an alphabetical arrangement 
by authors. while anonymous titles have been placed under the first word 
(not an article) or "under the most obvious subject". It is this topical arrange- 
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ment that has been the most difficult to use when rio cross references have 
been employed. This Sabin himself realized, and he promised to present in _ 
the last volume "an Index of Subjects" to "obviate some of these difficulties". 
But the promise of an analytical or subject index has not been fulfilled. Sabin 
also realized the imperfections of his work. He expected "many criticisms" 
but said that he would “be glad to have errors pointed out and improvements , 
suggested" and respectfully solicited co-operation. He even thought of a 
revised edition, and toward that end he had two sets, one at home and one at 
his shop, in which he wrote numerous revisions and additions. These sets 
have only now (1937) been presented to the New York Public Library. Of 
his methodology he remarked, that “whenever possible” he had “examined 
the books” himself and “described them with all necessary minuteness”. For 
items beyond his reach he had to be content “with such descriptions” as had 
come to his attention in bibliographical works “or sometimes from a less 
trustworthy source—a Bookseller’s Catalogue”. 

However unsatisfactory or incomplete titles at times prove to be when 
exact descriptions are wanted, it shóuld be realized that the work was planned 
long ago, when modern facilities and technique were undreafned of. Indeed, 
much of this was altered as the work progressed, and a definite change took 
place when Wilberforce Eames assumed the editorship after Sabin’s death. 
He, too, labored under great handicaps in the lack of facilities and time. 
The enterprise was always co-operative to a considerable degree, and the work 
of others had to be accepted often, if not generally, without verification. Such 
large sections as editions of the Bay Psalm Book, Ptolemy, Reisch's Margarita 
Philosophica, Captain John Smith, and Vespucci, all the work of Dr. Eames, 
are contributions of the highest type of scientific bibliography. He volunteered 
to continue Sabin’s Dictionary and did it elways gratuitously. The encomiums 
awarded Sabin for self-sacrifice and devotion go also with equal candor to 
him. He carried on from 1884 till 1892, when exacting duties as Librarian of 
the Lenox Library prevented him from continuing. In that period he brought 
out parts 83 to 116. The work was virtually suspended from 1893 to 1924, 
though some copy was revised or extended during that period. 

- Revival of publication began in earnest with part 117 in 1927. It was 
sponsored by the Bibliographical Society of America with a small grant of a 
revolving fund which had been received for this purpose. Many more thou- 
sands of dollars, however, had to be found for paying the editorial staff and 
printers. Sometimes it seemed impossible to go on, and it was only because 
of the dogged persistence of Dr. Harry M. Lydenberg, Chairman of the 
Society's Sabin Committee, whose magic wand produced the funds, that the 
work was brought to an end. In its completion all concerned join in "Laus 
Deo" with Mr. R. W. G. Vail, who in 1930 became the last of the trinity of 
editors. l 

In an introduction to the last volume Mr. Vail tells the story and scope of 
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Sabin. Here and in a final statement of the Sabin Committee one may dis- 
cover the large company of those who served, in one way or other, on the 
staff or as volunteers, the interests of the work. Modifications in the original 
Sabin plan had to be made from 1929 on, so that Volumes XXI to XXIX vary 
much by inclusion or exclusion. These modifications, which were necessitated 
by lack of funds, Mr. Vail describes on pages x-xi of his introduction, and 
the user of these volumes should familiarize himself with them. 
New York Public Library. Vicror Huco Pattsits. 


Histoire de l'Amérique espagngle. Par Huco D. BansAGELATA. ["Choses 
d'Amérique", publiée sous la direction de l'Institut des études améri- 
caines.] (Paris: Armand Colin. 1936. Pp. 323. 23 fr.) 


To cover the whole history of Spanish America in a single volume of 
323 pages is a feat. Such a feat may be accomplished either by the text- 
book method of mentioning only the more important events and omitting 
most of the details or by the biographical method, such as this author uses, 
relating the more important events in ‘connection with the lives of the 
participants and crowding all other events into brief summaries or even 
relegating them, as is frequently done in this book, to the footnotes. 

That the author does not always use the best discrimination in the 
amount of space devoted to a particular personage may be judged by the 
fact that he allots two entire chapters out of the thirty to events in the life 
of Columbus, all the other conquistadors, with the exception of Pizarro, 
Cortés, and Quesada (each of whom is given his own chapter), being 
crowded into a single chapter filled with details as to the birth and death 
and trifling incidents in the early life of each. 

In the section on pre-Columbian inhabitants the unfamiliar names of 
many Indian chieftans are mentioned. Where the author gets all his dates 
and details of dynasties and rulers of Indian tribes who left practically no 
literature which their conquerors did not destroy, is a mystery which he fails 
to elucidate in his footnotes. 

In the chapters assigned to Bolivar and San Martin there is considerable 
discussion of the characters of these heroes but such brief allusions to events 
in the liberation of the republics that one who is not already familiar with 
the history of those events would be unable to understand the parts played 
by these liberators. 

Part VI, entitled “Contemporary Period”, covers the whole history of 
all the Spanish American republics from the time they gained their inde- 
pendence until about 1930 (in a few cases even to 1935), allotting a single 
chapter to each of the nations except the “Republics of the Antilles” and 
the “Republics of Central America”, which are grouped into two chapters. 
Inasmuch as few omissions of persons or events have been noticed, it may 
readily be assumed that these chapters are crowded summaries of facts 
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sketchily reported, yet "since so many of these facts, especially the more 
recent ones, are difficult to obtain elsewhere, they here form a convenient 
repository and give value to this work as a reference book. 

A final chapter on a “Summary View of Present Conditions in Spanish 
America” is important because of its discussions of present economic and 
social conditions. There is noticeable a slight tendency to resent North 
American “financial exploitation”. There are two small-scale outline maps, 
a satisfactory bibliography, and a table of contents, but no index. 

Washington, Conn. ALFRED HASBROUCK. 


° 

The Social History of American Agriculture. By Josen ScHAFER, Superin- 
tendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1936. Pp. ix, 302. $2.50.) 

Movc& that is usually embraced in the term “social” is not included in this 
book. Readers will find in it nothing about fireplaces, kitchen stoves, parlor 
decorations, lamps, or sanitation. Nor will they find any detailed accounts 
of what farmer families ate and drank or descriptions of everyday farm life. 
Dr. Schafer is not unaware that what he has omitted forms a very real part of 
the history of American farm life, but the eight chapters of which this volume 
consists were first presented in the form of lectures at the University of 
London, and Dr. Schafer was therefore compelled to select from a mass of 
material that which seemed to him to portray best the story of American 
agrarian development. All who read this book will agree that he not only 
chose his material wisely but organized it skillfully. 

In chapter 1, "Land for Farmers", the author traces the story of the manner: 
in which the agricultural lands of America were taken up and distributed. 
Land speculation, the inadequacy of the federal land policies, and the dis- 
hones: subterfuges resorted to by numerous individuals and concerns are 
emphasized. Chapter 11, "Primitive Subsistence Farming", deals largely with 
the kind of agriculture prevailing in early New England and on the moving 
frontier. The influence of Old World agricultural habits upon the New 
England farmer is stressed. Chapter ur, “Big Business Farming”, is con- 
cerned with the plantation system of the pre-Civil War South, the bonanza 
wheat farms of the West, and cattle ranching. In this chapter Dr. Schafer 
shows clearly that the trans-Mississippi cattle business had its forerunner in 
the Piedmont region at the time of the Revolution, and that "doubtless the 
Virginia cowboy was the same clever, charming, resourceful, and at times, 
daredevil rider of the range, who has been depicted with such faithful artistry 
by Owen Wister”. | l 

' In the next two chapters, “Improved Farming" and “Professional Farm- 
ing", Dr. Schafer indicates the efforts made to improve our farm methods 
and the various persons and agencies responsible for this improvement. In 
this connection one wonders why the name of Jesse Buel was omitted. Chap- 
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ter vi bears the title “Social Trends in Rural Life", Under this head the 
author discusses the development and characteristics of the planter aristocracy 


and of a few typical landed aristocrats in other parts of the country, sets forth „ 


what seem to him to be the reasons for the absence of a wheat-growing 
aristocracy, and discusses the working farmer and the effects of immigration 
upon farm labor and population. In chapter vir, “Political Trends in Rural 
Life", too much weight, in the reviewer's opinion, has been given to the pre- 
Civil War years and not enough to the period since 1865. In some respects 
the last chapter, “The Outlook for Farmers", outranks the others; certainly 
it is more inspirational and interpretative. Had space permitted, more atten- 
tion might have been given to the problems of farm tenancy and co-operation. 

Throughout, the material is clearly presented and well documented. More- 
over, the text is remarkably free of errors and misprints. On page 13 “Jeffer- 
son Davis" should read "Job Davis", and the footnote pagination should be 
“767” instead of "760-768"—Aan error which the author himself discovered. 
In footnote 12 on page 193 the title Aristocracy in the Politics of New York 
should read The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York. 

Although popular in treatment and prepared originally for a non- 
American audience, this volume is not only timely but is probably the best 
brief account of the development of American agriculture that has thus far 
been published. 

Columbia University. Harry J. CARMAN, 


Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Volume IV, 
Cases from the Courts of New England, the Middle States, and the 


' District of Columbia. Edited by the late HELEN TUNNICLIFF CaTrERALL. 


With additions by James J. Haypen, Law School, Catholic University of 

America. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1936. Pp. 

xi, 586. $2.75.) 

Mns. Catterall’s death on November 10, 1933, occurred before she had 
completed the present volume, and it was therefore necessary to supplement 
her unfinished work. Dr. James J. Hayden prepared the New York and 
New Jersey cases and their introductions, the Massachusetts cases after 1840, 
and certain Maryland cases published since 1933. The Connecticut introduc- 
tion and some of the cases from that commonwealth were prepared by Mr. 


George W. Dalzell of the District of Columbia bar. Dr. J. Franklin Jameson `” 


was responsible for the other Connecticut cases and the Rhode Island intro- 


duction and cases and also prepared, except for Vermont and New Jersey, l 


the second part of each introduction, In spite of diverse editorship, uniformity 
has been attained by following meticulously Mrs. Catterall’s plan of compila- 
tion. The introductions vary in style and emphasis, but they are entirely 
adequate. 

Ít was unfortunate that the cases from Maryland, Delaware, and the 
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- District of Columbia could not have been included in the first volume, along 
with those from England, the Old Dominion, West Virginia, and Ken- 
ztucky, but lack of space precluded that arrangement. As it stands, there is 
marked divergence in the fourth volume between the cases from the southern 
region and those from states north of Maryland. Considerably more than 
half the volume is devoted to the records from nine free states, an indication 
that American slavery and the Negro may have played a more important 
role in their judicial history than many have supposed. 

As in previous volumes in the series, there is much involving transitions 
from slavery to freedom in ante-bellum years: manumissions by constitutional 
provisions and amendments, by deeds and wills, by purchase and self-pur- 
chase, by legislative acts and judicial decisions. There is information on 
crimes and misdemeanors, on penalties and pardons, on slave prices and 
slave hiring, on kidnapping and absconding, on indentured servants and 
apprentices. The responsibility of public carriers, such as stages and steam; 
boats, for promoting escape is firmly established. The domestic traffic in 
slaves finds illustration, but the paucity of material on the subject is silent 
testimony of the legitimate business of reputable traders. The Maryland 
and Massachusetts cases in particular yield evidence on Indian slavery and 
servitude. Records from the populous states from Pennsylvania to New Eng- 
land fairly bristle with material on pauperism, the illicit foreign slave trade 
after 1807, and the attempted enforcement of the fugitive slave acts of 1793 
and 1850. | 

The competency of the free Negro in court, his right to hold property, 
his limited privilege of suffrage, and his claim to redress for injuries to his 
person were all passed upon by state tribunals of highest resort. In Delaware 
alone of the slave states, "a negro was presumed to be free" (p. 211); but in 
New Jersey black color was "proof of slavery . . . which must be overcome 
before the witness can be received" (p. 337). It is of more than passing 
interest that the Massachusetts supreme court ruled in 1849 that a Negro 
child coulc be excluded from a Boston white school since provision had been 
made for separate Negro schools (pp. 512-514). A decade later a Negro was 
forcibly ejected from a Boston theater, and another was expelled from a 
Lowell concert hall. In each case the court ruled that the defendant had 
rightfully used a modicum of force to remove the plaintiff from.the building 
(pp. 524, 227-528). There is evidence of the activities of colonization and 
antislavery societies, and there are valuable notes on the establishment and 
maintenance of Negro churches. 

As a sprinkling of miscellany, a plaintiff produced a notched stick “to 
prove an account running through two or three years” (pp. 223-224); an 
Eastern Shore Indian demanded and ‘received indemnity in deerskins for 
goods stolen by a Negro (p. 32); a woman of color served as administratrix 
(p. 232); a Delaware Negro had fifty-one children by three wives (p. 236); 
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a Negro from the Chesapeake Bay region turned pirate (p. 27); a colored 
cook and steward received respectively $3853.41 and $3353.41 for helping to 
recapture their ship from a French corvette (pp. 267-268); sundry slaves 
shared in the salvage of a shipwrecked brig (p. 268); and a Pennsylvania 
farmer renounced his bucolic vocation to enter “the business of slave- 
catching” (p. 310). 

The series will be brought to a close with a fifth volume, which will 
include cases “for the states west of Pennsylvania, north cf the Ohio ... [and] 
west of the Mississippi, together with reported cases from Canada and 
Jamaica” (p. iii). ° 

The Louisiana State University. WENDELL HOLMES STEPHENSON. 


A Diplomatic History of the United States. By SamurL Flaco Bemis. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1936. Pp. xii, 881. $4.00.) 


IN the indispensable guide to diplomatic history by Bemis and Griffin 
(1935) thé statement is made (p. 709) that "there is at present no adequate 
comprehensive diplomatic history of the United States". Professor Bemis's 
complaint is no longer well founded, for he has himself supplied the lack of 
which he was conscious. He was engaged in underteking to remedy the 
deficiency, one may surmise, for a considerable period before the guide was 
completed. Indeed, one may characterize his Diplomatic History as a com- 
panion volume to the guide. It is a work of synthesis, for the historian here 
is the bibliographer who has patiently digested his own bibliography; it em- 
bodies "the contributions of a generation of vigorous research by scholars in 
many countries" and gives "perspective and interpretation to the whole diplo- 
matic history and foreign policy of the United States" (vii). A generation of 
scholars look back with gratitude to the outline by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
whose Foundations of American Foreign Policy appeared in xgor. Professor 
Bemis devotes more than a third of bis work to the years which have passed 
since Professor Hart's pioneer volume was published. Since then there have 
been numerous accounts of American foreign policy, nearly ail in single 
volumes: Foster, Fish, Johnson, Adams, Sears, Moore, Latané, and Jones, 
several of them widely used as textbooks for undergraduate courses of a type 
practically unknown before Hart's book appeared. 

It might have been supposed that Professor Bemis would devote a very 
large part of his work to the period of the beginrings, remembering his 
numerous contributions in that period, but he has not done so. He has 
divided his work into three epochs—the foundations (down to 1823), ex- 
pansion (from 1823 to the close of the Spanish American War), and the 
twentieth century. To the last the author has devoted more space than to 
either of the others. Fortunately there has been no slavish adherence to 
chronological narrative; a topical treatment is resorted to in order to give a 
complete picture. 
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This threefold division of the entire period discloses the general attitude 
which the author maintains. Certainly for the first period and largely for 
- the second he concludes that on the whole the course of American foreign 
policy was wise and successful. For the period since 1898 he believes that 
this has not been the case, except as to Mexico and Latin America, and he 
thinks that there has been a series of blunders and failures. Without under- 
taking to traverse the author's conclusions as to the last period, the reviewer 
has the feeling that the first two periods allow for reasoned judgments and 
generalizations because of the author's special and first-hand investigations 
therein and the fact that the earlier topics are not now controversiál since 
they have been beatified by time, while the period since 1898 presents diff- 
culties of perspective and of unsettled controversy because linked to the policies 
of the present. This period still produces emotional reactions which are not 
wholly concealed in Professor Bemis's later pages. In general he 1s an isola- 
tionist and anti-imperialist, for whom the Treaty of Peace of 1783 is "the 
greatest triumph of American diplomacy" (p. 6r). The principles of Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address “became*so firmly established an American policy 
as still to stand, even in our days in a vastly altered world" (p. 110). From 
such heights the only way to proceed is obviously downward. The thesis 
maintained in this volume that "Europe's distresses were America’s advan- 
tage" (p. 137) is one that is certainly debatable, teste: (a) American terri- 
torial expansion and consolidation during the long European peace which 
ended with the Crimean War and (b) the lack of advantage to the United 
States of the distress of Europe which began in 1914 and still is. According 
to Professor Bemis the Spanish American War was the “Great Aberration”. 
From it proceeded the series of “blunders” in our Far Eastern policy: (1) the 
taking of the Philippines, (2) Hay’s open-door policy, (3) “The Portsmouth 
adventure” of 1905, (4) Knox’s neutralization plan (but the Stimson pro- 
nouncement of 1932 is not so characterized). The rejection of the League in 
1919 was “an advantage to the United States" (p. 652). As to our Mexican 
policy (1867-1936), the United States hes shown an “almost Gallilean for- 
bearance" (p. 539) and a degree of benevolence and unselfishness, of which 
“in all history there is no such example” (p. 564). Generally in his treatment 
of our pclicy as a neutral and belligerert, 1914-1918, the author is plainly 
determined to be rigorously “American”, a position with which no one can 
quarrel. But he inserted a note on the Lusitanta case’ which the reviewer 
cannot pass without comment. Professor Bemis states (p. 610): "One might 
well wonder whether the British Government purposely exposed to attack 
the Lusitania and other British passenger vessels carrying American citizens, 
in order to lead the Germans on to a rash act which might bring the United 
States into the War. King George remarked to Colonel House, as the Lusi- 
tania was nearing her fate, ‘Suppose they should sink the Lusitania with 
American passengers on board." Of course any one may "wonder" to his 
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On Williams's doctrines of "soul liberty" and separation of church and state, 
little that is said is quite new; but the penetrating definition of Williams's 
qualified individualism (pp. 20-21) could hardly be improved. Professor 
Andrews has also taken the trouble to understand the bewildering case of 
the arch-individualist, William Harris, “the one man that Roger Williams 
distinctly did not like". Samuel Gorton receives the "square deal" which 
Massachusetts historians, following Massachusetts and Plymouth contem- 
poraries, have begrudged him; Professor Andrews finds Gorton's hand, 
plausibly, in the significant code of 1647. Examples from Rhode Island of 
his success in appraising the seventeenth century leaders have been given, 
but as much can be said for his understanding portrayals of Hooker, Daven- 
port, John Winthrop, jr., and the rest. Winthrop’s influence on the dispatch 
of the Rhode Island charter is rightly emphasized. His equivocal position as 
agent in relation to the Rhode Island boundary affair and to the absorption 
of New Haven is frankly examined. And Winthrop furnishes another of 
the manv instances of Professor Andrews’s zeal in exploring the English con- 
nections of the leaders in colonization. 

Thus Professor Andrews continues to write a human history of institu- 
tions rather than an aridly legalistic analysis. At the same time he exhibits 
his wonted skill in the analysis of such institutional problems as the genesis 
and character of the Fundamental Orders, the case of the Warwick patent, 
and the history of the Rhode Island and Connecticut charters. 

He has incorporated rather more economic and social materials in this 
than in tne previous volume, The beginnings of that commerce which would 
make Rhode Island an amphibian community appear. In Connecticut those 
social changes are noted which discredited the distinctive ideals of Hooker 
"within twenty years of the adoption of the Fundamental Orders"; and the 
agricultural environment of the colony is pictured. In the chapter on New 
Haven the failure of the colony as a commercial enterprise and its lapse into 
a congeries of "agricultural communities in a region that was not well 
adapted for agricultural purposes" are presented in some detail. 

That the author, though properly committed to his main task of writing 
instituticnal history, is not oblivious to the significance of social and economic 
influences is abundantly demonstrated when he turns again, midway in this 
volume, to the English background, this time to exhibit the origins of the 
proprieties. In the seventeenth century “Englishmen were still agriculturally 
minded, and land not trade, Anglicanism not dissent, manorial organisation 
not city life, governed the thought and conduct” of the privileged classes 
(p. 200).- The transformation of manors into landed estates, of lords into 
squirearchy, and the infusion of capitalistic elements in rural society still left 
in England many feudal or manorial survivals—survivals which became 
anachronisms when transplanted to the soil of frontier America. In an intro- 
ductory chapter, in some respects the most valuable in the volume, Professor 
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Andrews traces from the early seventeenth century to the American Revolu- 
tion many of the persistent attempts of the English proprietary classes to 
establish a seignorial system in America. This survey, though it includes 
more failures than even temporary successes, gives a depth hitherto lacking 
to the history of the great proprietary provinces. 

Of these, only Maryland is yet included, although the proprietary regimes 
in Barbados and the Leeward Islands are also set out. Again the advantages 
of the broad horizon of this work appear in significant comparisons of 
Barbados and Maryland—and in the contrast also of Maryland and Massa- 
chusetts. In Barbados as on the continent seventeenth century localism, 
exhibited there as in Maryland in the planters’ challenge to proprietary pre- 
rogative, paved the way for eighteenth century conflicts with royal preroga- 
tive and for the rise of the assemblies. But in these protests, we are reminded, 
there was nothing democratic: the agitation was for the rights of Englishmen 
as understood in the seventeenth century. 

The University of Michigan. VERNER W. CRANE. 
Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936. By SamurL Error Morison. (Cam- 

bridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 512. $3.50.) 


Tue same happy blending of scholarship and readability which charac- 
terizes the author's exhaustive Tercentennial History is evident in this 
volume, prepared especially for the celebration. A smooth narrative carries 
the reader forward. We share the struggles of the Corpozation to ward off, 
first, theological, then political control and see the university emerge in 1865, 
freed from the shackles of church and state and ready for Eliot, who was to 
unleash its full powers. We discern in the slow evolution of the curriculum 
the influence of three major forces: the inherited classical and puritan tradi- 
tion, the steady pressure of the New World environment, and repeated fresh 
intellectual stimuli from abroad. 

Personalities abound: the parental despot, the pompous figurehead, the 
otherworldly scholar who knew his Plato but did not understand his sopho- 
mores, and the gentlemanly leader who strove to substitute internal for 
external compulsion. All are projected against the background of Harvard 
Yard, where the undergraduate had his being, and where at times he asserted 
himself so vigorously that President Quincy, for example, on returning to 
live in Boston, found he could not sleep because the nights were so quiet. 

The author has avoided all stuff&ness of style, and only the last two 
chapters, which bear marks of haste, are "catalogy" now and then; in the 
main the book is informal and picturesque. At the same time it has a mes- 
sage. The repeated emphasis on the liberal traditicn, academic freedom, and 
resistance to control suggests that it has been produced under the shadow of 
the Massachusetts loyalty oath, and one welcomes it as a salutary tract for 


‘the times (pp. 24, 63, 142, 256, 454). 
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The author’s opinions are sometimes challenging. He considers the men- 
tally broadening study of antique culture, rather than “practical courses” on 
politics and government, a major factor explaining Harvard’s effective service 
in the Revolution. This reviewer wonders whether the sessions of the 
General Court in the college buildings during 1770-1773 and orations in the 
Speaking Club on such themes as “The Pernicious Practice of Drinking Tea" 
did not perhaps take the place of such “practical courses”. Some students of 
education may question whether Francis Wayland’s pamphlet, Thoughts on 
the Present Collegiate System, was “probably productive of more mischief 
than any other in the history of American education” (p. 286), or whether 
“Mr. Eliot, more than any other man, is responsible for the greatest educa- 
tional crime of the century against American youth—depriving him of his 
classical heritage” (p. 389). 

New Jersey College for Women. Gzoncz P. ScHMIDT. 


The Diplomatic History of Georgia: A Study of the Epoch of Jenkins Ear. 
By Jonn Tare LawwrwG. [Publications of the University of Georgia.] 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. x, 275. 
$4.00.) 
IN eleven well-written chapters, replete with precise footnote references . 

to the reccgnized sources, Spanish as well as British, Dr. Lanning here pre- 

sents a needed historical revision of the Anglo-Spanish struggle for Georgia 
in the eighteenth century. After a brief but incisive first chapter which 
clearly states the issue, the author successfully traverses "the maze of official 
reports and letters" in detailing at greater length the efforts of England and 

Spain to gain supremacy through Indian support. British control of the 

Creeks and Cherokees “laid the foundation for the half-flaunting, half- 

Quixotic Indian diplomacy of the master—Oglethorpe" (p. 31), the impor- 

tance of whose philanthropic interest in the Georgia movement is minimized 

(pp. 32-33). It is this point which warrants perhaps the most serious crit-. 

icism, for in the opinion of this reviewer the Oglethorpe who was "martial 

and imperialistic rather than humble and philanthropic . . . a wily entre- 
preneur” (p. 36) is unduly emphasized at the expense of the humanitarian 
chairman of the Prison Committee and the friend of sundry sects. Apart 
from this the author presents in ample detail the narrative of the negotiations: 
in Georgia and Florida for an accord between Arredondo and Oglethorpe. 

The fourth chapter covers Don Miguel Wall’s intrigue in the Spanish 
attempt against Georgia of 1735-1736, Minister Keene’s labors in Madrid, 
and the resulting battle of wits in London between the energetic Spanish 
minister, Geraldino, the vacillating Walpole, the often distraught Newcastle, 
and the turbulent, suspicious, and tenacious Oglethorpe. 

The processes of European diplomacy leading up to the Convention of 

Pardo are examined with generous source quotations in chapter v, wherein 
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Dr. Lanning has well portrayed the hopes and fears of the Georgia Trustees, 
the failure of Oglethorpe's personal accord with Sanchez in America, and 
his famous fraud on the Trustees in regard to the two Fort Georges, King 
and Saint. Oglethorpe's departure for Georgia in 1738 helped to create a 
crisis, the sole solution of which seemed to lie in the meeting at Pardo in 
1739, the course of which and the general diplomatic collapse attendant upon 
its failure, form the subject of the sixth and seventh chapters, which lead up 
to the next critical episode, that of Jenkins’ Far. 

Ihe now famous narrative of an otherwise unknown sea captain, the 
angry murmurs of the English mob, the recurrent petitions of British mer- 
chants against Spanish deprecations, the futility of negotiations at Madrid, 
and the agonized agitation of the Trustees finally forced Walpole's hand; 
and the exploits of Britain's Caribbean navy, together with an analysis of 
the polity of the thirteen continental colonies, fill chapters vir and ix. 
Here it is that Dr. Lanning stresses, perhaos unduly, the importance of 
Captain Lawrence Washington (p. 219). In a chapter that is proportionally 
far too brief the author describes as the "Seal of Oglethorpe's Diplomacy" 
the attack on Saint Augustine, the defense oz Georgia at Bloody Marsh, and 
the final futile flourish against Florida, while the closing chapter brings 
together the outlying threads of the narrative. 

Dr. Lanning has done a thorough piece of work in a field he has made 
peculiarly his own. His style is dignified and restrained but not heavy, ' 
and errors in proofreading and spelling are few. The most serious error, in 
the light of Dr. Verner Crane's recent criticism in this Review (XLII, 146), 
seems to be tlie ascription to Oglethrope as author of 4 New and Accurate 
Account of the Provinces of South-Carolina and Georgia. Amply uphold- 
ing the high repute of the University of North Carolina Press in mechanical 
make-up, this volume contains four excellent drawings of Keene, Newcastle, 
Oglethorpe, and Lawrence Washington; two clearly drawn maps of the 
Debatable Land and the Naval War of Jenkins’ Ear; a lengthy, if generally 
uncritical, bibliography; and a most satisfactory index. 

Lehigh University. Amos A. ETTINGER. 


Benjamin Franklin, Englishman and American. By. VERNER WINSLOW 
Crane, Professor of American History in the University of Michigan. 
[The Colver Lectures in Brown University, 1935.] (Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins Company. 1936. Pp. 142. $1.50.) 

General Benjamin Franklin: The Military Career of a Philosopher. By J. 
Bennetr Noraw. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1936. 
Pp. vi, ror. $1.50.) 

THeEss two slender volumes throw new light upon the thought and activ- 
ity of the most versatile American of the eighteenth century. Mr. Nolan’s 
contribution is based upon evidence discovered by diligent research, espe- 
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cially in the Moravian diaries and the manuscripts of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. Professor Crane's essays constitute a brilliant reappraisal 
of Franklin's social philosophy and political theory in terms of his inheritance 
from Puritanism, his long training in intercolonialism, and his close associa- 
tion with contemporary philosophic thought in Europe. From England 
came the "specific intellectual influences which shaped Franklin's views of 
the natural world and of man, of religion and ethics, and to a degree his 
econom:cs and sociology" (p. 38). The turning point in his thinking may 
have come during his residence in London in 1725-1726, for after his re- 
turn to Philadelphia he abandoned his earlier interest in metaphysics and 
busied himself with attempts to resolve practical problems. One wishes 
that Professor Crane had expanded his brief but penetrating analysis of the 
relation between Poor Richard's "prudential writings" and the nineteenth 
century cult of acquisitiveness and material success. He does suggest that 
the Franklinian social philosophy cannot be translated into a modern defense 
of "rugged individualism" against the principle of social control. 

Ihe most significant portion 6f these essays deals with Franklin's per- 
sistent search for a solution of the central problem of the British Empire— 
the attempt to reconcile colonial autonomy with imperial authority. That 
he was far ahead of his generation in his plans concerning federal union is 
obvious from Professor Crane's careful exposition. But certain questions 
still remain. How early did Franklin reach the conclusion that the interests 
of America could no longer be served within the formula of mercantilistic 
economics? Granting that he was well prepared by study and experience on 
both sides of the Atlantic to grapple with questions of statecraft, did he real- 
ize, as quickly as his contemporaries, what the colonial reaction would be 
to such legislation as the Stamp Act? Was there a genuine stability of pur- 
pose underlying his apparent inability to choose between colonial home rule 
and federal empire? Was the role of mediator, which he vainly strove to 
play, the result of intellectual conviction, or was it an imperative which 
grew out of his official positions and his personal contacts in England and 
America? Professor Crane is inclined to see a purposeful plan beneath 
Franklir’s indecision. It is possible that he has unduly minimized the con- 
fusion and doubt which plagued the philosopher-diplomat during the two 
decades before the English colonies proclaimed their independence. 

Turning to Mr. Nolan’s volume, the reader leaves the realm of ideas for 
the field of action, on which is revealed the “military career” of Benjamin 
Franklin. During the winter of 1755-1756 the “General”, as the Moravian 
settlers were wont to address him, led an expedition to arrange for the defense 
of the Lehigh frontier which had been left exposed by the disastrous defeat 
of General Braddock. Mr. Nolan tells the story with great charm, but he 
yields to the temptation to exaggerate the crisis and the achievement of the 
Philadelphia philosopher. Although Franklin demonstrated his usual in- 
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genuity, he made no real contribution to the military success of the expedi- 
tion. The primitive stockade, known as Fort Allen, which he caused to be 
built, may have given the frontiersmen a greater sense of security, but one 
doubts whether its two swivel guns high in the, Lehigh hills would have 
stopped a determined foe. Certainly its construction did not make Franklin 
a military engineer. And it is difficult to agree that but for this "timely and 
vigorous gesture of defense" the decisive battle for racial supremacy in North 
Ámerica might have been "fought not under the walls of Quebec but on 
the banks of the Delaware" (p. 98). 


Columbia. University. Jonn A. Krovur. 


Sam Adams, Pioneer in Propaganda. By Joun C. Mituzr. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1936. Pp. 437. $4.00.) 


Tuis book is the product of three years’ postgraduate but independent 
research, and the result is totally different from the usual doctoral disserta- 
tion. Here is a full biography of one of the most controversial characters in 
the American Revolution, written with great confidence and assurance. The 
timid cautions of the candidate for a degree are missing in its bold, assertive 
pages. Somewhat after the manner of J. T. Adams, the author thus declares 
himself: 

The Revolution in Massachusetts was the culmination of an old struggle 
between two classes, the aristocrats and the common people—yeomen and 
mechanics—Hutchinson leading the one, Adams the other. But the Adams 
party was not united at first, for the country yeomen distrusted Boston's 
leadership. Adams led the city workers, and in the days of the Stamp Act 
it was clear that "Boston was controlled by a 'trained mob' and that Sam 
Adams was its keeper" (p. 53). Determined on independence by 1768, he - 
realized that only a crisis would unite the country party and the city workers: 
"For many years, Sam Adams had made it his policy to provoke the British 
government to attempt the punishment of the colonies—a step certain to put 
the provincial radicals in power" (p. 301). In 1768, therefore, he forced a 
nonimportation agreement on the merchants and called a convention of 
delegates to resist the Townshend Acts and the troops, but though he threat- 
ened war and scoured the town for volunteers, the country delegates refused 
to start a rebellion. Adams later accomplished the Boston Massacre, but even 
that failed to produce the results he had hoped for. It was the Tea Act which 
finally gave him the opportunity to create a rebellion. The 'Tea Party united 
the radicals, and the punitive measures united to them the country party. 
At last Sam Adams controlled Massachusetts, and he set out for Philadelphia, 
determined that if there had to be a congress, he would control it. There, 
with the aid of a few stanch friends, he could "prearrange the proceedings 
of the Continental Congress in the same manner he had controlled the Boston 
town meetings". Thus, by "transplanting the caucus from Faneuil Hall to 
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Philadelphia, Adams overthrew the conservatives in Congress just as he had 
driven the Tor:es out of the Boston towa meeting" (pp. 318, 342). At last 
Sam Adams controlled the country. How does the old saying. go? "In 1775, 
Massachusetts ran the country, Boston ran Massachusetts, and Sam Adams 
ran Bostan.” 

In its larger outlines this story does not differ essentially from that told 
by Harlow, nor from that which Hutchinson would have written. Indeed, 
in large measure it is Hutchinson’s story that is told, for the official opinion 
of Adams's diabolical importance is fully presented. It is the historical type 
of biography rather than the so-called modexn type of Maurois or Ludwig, 
and the author evidences no central theory of personality or of biography in 
relation to history. It is a straightforward narrative based on the assumption 
that Adams was the father of the Revolution, and the author proceeds to 
show with well-selected detail how this revolutionist accomplished his pur- 
pose. The emphasis throughout is upon Adams, not upon his propaganda, 
for there 1s no searching analysis of Adams as a propagandist. In the devel- 
opment cf his story the author stresses the antagonism of town and country, 
the effects on Adams of intercolonial rivalry for pre-eminence in opposition 
to England, and the relation to Adams of the personalities of the period. 
Otis, Hancock, and John Adams are treated in detail, but the relations of 
other leaders to Adams are dealt with more casually. This personal material 
is particclarly well handled. In its details the book is based to an unusual 
extent upon primary material; the author is, however, obviously familiar with 
the best modern work on the Revolution, although he does not cite it, and 
Adams is placed against the background of the Revolution as currently 
viewed. This background is summarized and sketched in with real ability. 

Few errors mar the accuracy of detail, and the press work 1s splendid. 
The style, though repetitious and strainec at times, is lucid and vigorous, and 
the reader will find here an intriguing personal history of the period in 
Massachusetts. It is a thoroughly promis:ng piece of work. Few new writers 
have the author's ability to handle a mass of documentary material relating 
to so broad a subject and to assimilate comprehendingly so much information. 

Agne: Scott College. Pure Davipson. 


Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Edited by Epmunp C. 
Burnett. Volume VII, January 1, 1783, to December 31, 1784; Volume 
VIII, January 1, 1785, to July 25, 1789, with Supplement, 1783-1784. 
( Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1934; 1936. Pp. Ixxvii, 
670; c, 899. $4.00; $5.00.) 

Turez decades have passed since Dr. Jameson inaugurated this series of 
Letters oj Members of the Continental Congress and Dr. Burnett was placed 
in immediate charge. The first volume saw the light in 1921, and the two 
volumes now under review bring this monumental work to a close. The 
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hrst word should, therefore, be one of hearty congratulation on the comple- 
tion of a task which has engaged the patient labor of so many years and been 
kept on so high a level of scholarly competence. Of general appraisal little 
need be added here to what has been said in previous issues of this journal, 
beginning with Professor Van Tyne’s notice of the first volume. It has, 
indeed, been suggested elsewhere that in certain respects the explanatory 
notes might have been carried further. When one considers, however, the 
immense labor involved in what has actually been supplied, such criticism 
can hardly be pressed. 

Of the individual members during the interval between the end of the 
war and the fading out of the “Old Congress", Madison is represented by the 
largest number of letters, but several of his Virginia associates stand high on 
the list. Jefferson, after seven years absence from the congressional circle, 
returned for a few months in 1784, and during that brief period was busy 
with correspondence as well as with committee service. Other Virginians 
who figure largely here are Monroe, Arthur and Richard Henry Lee, Gray- 
son, Carrington, and in the later years Henry Lee. In this respect, as in the 
intrinsic interest of what they wrote, no other state delegation makes so im- 
pressive a showing. Aside from the Virginians, the chief Southern letter 
writers are the North Carolinians, Blount and Williamson. 

Next in importance to the Virginia letters are those of the Massachusetts 
delegates—King, Gerry, and Dane. King's attendance was nearly continuous 
from January, 1785, until the meeting of the Federal Convention and for a 
few weeks thereafter. In Volume VIII his letters are more numerous even 
than those of Madison. Like those of Gerry and Dane, they bring out 
sharply the sectionalism of the period. Their skeptical attitude toward federal 
reorganization is fairly expressed in the letters which they addressed to their 
home state discouraging the suggestion of a constitutional convention. For 
the Connecticut delegates, the principal new material consists of the letters 
of William Samuel Johnson, with extracts from his diary and some notes of 
debates. In comparison with the Virginia and Massachusetts correspondence, 
that of the middle states’ members seems of minor importance. Hamilton, 
Jay, and Wilson were all members during this period, but not for long. There 
is, however, interesting matter in the notes and letters of Secretary Charles 
Thomson.. 

In view of the published writings of the principal Virginians, much of 
their correspondence is of course familiar. Nevertheless the new volumes, 
like their predecessors, contain a large proportion of unpublished letters 
drawn from widely scattered repositories. Many of these were written by lesser 
personages, but by no means all. Even when documents have been already 
available in some form, we are frequently given here fuller or better texts. 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe resorted to cipher in much of their cor- 
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respondence, and here also the present editor has been helpful. This may be 
illustrated, for example, by comparing Jefferson's letter of April 25, 1784, to 
Madison, as printed in Ford's edition of Jefferson's Writings, with Burnett's 
text of the same document. 

The general outline of this so-called "Critical Period" will probably not 
be radicaily altered by the letters here assembled. Students of the period are 
prepared for numerous references to certain aspects of congressional busi- 
ness: long intervals in which a quorum could not be got together; the dis- 
comforts resulting from the movement of Congress from Philadelphia to 
Princetor and thence in succession to Annapolis and Trenton, before finally 
settling cown at New York; the breakdown of the requisition system; the 
failure o2 successive efforts to amend the Articles of Confederation; the 
anxiety aroused by the Shays Rebellion. Nevertheless, there are many inter- 
esting sice lights on the attitude of particular individuals and groups. The 
trans-Alleghenv country bulks largely, with emphasis on Indian troubles, 
land policy, and the prospect of federal revenue, rather than on principles of 
territorial government. 

Sectional attitudes appear conspicuously on various issues—Jay’s negotia- 
tions wita Spain on commercial relations and the Mississippi question; the 
discussion of suitable locations for one or two federal capitals; possible dis- 
memberment of the Confederation; and New England misgivings about 
Western settlements. In August, 1786, Theodore Sedgwick thought the time 
had come to consider seriously whether “the Eastern and middle states” had 
anything to gain from their connection with the South (p. 415). Thomson’s 
notes on the Mississippi debate of August 16 show Grayson of Virginia and 
King of Massachusetts discussing the matter from opposing points of view. 
The Virginian believed the closing of the Mississippi would “weaken if not 
destroy the union” by disaffecting the South, whose “dearest interests” would 
then be sacrificed “to obtain a trivial commercial advantage for their brethren 
in the East” (p. 428). King, on the other hand, held that the failure of Jay’s 
negotiations with Spain would deprive the Eastern states of “the only advan- 
tages which they could expect from the Union”. He doubted whether a single 
man “east of the Delaware” would favor war on such an issue (pp. 429-430). 
Monroe reported Eastern talk of separation, with a southern boundary for the 
northern confederacy which might include Pennsylvania or even Maryland. 
He deprecated disunion but thought it a possibility which must be faced; if 
division came, Pennsylvania belonged with the South, unless there should be 
three confederacies (p. 425). 

Two concluding reflections may be ventured. Probably no revolutionary 
assembly of the past has been so thoroughly documented through the cor- 
respondence of its members as is the case with the "Old Congress". It is 
doubtless regrettable that we have no systematic record of the debates, but a 
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reader of our present-day Congressional Record may feel that letters, often 
more or less confidential, bring us much closer to reality than most oratory. 
Finally, the success of Burnett's Letters suggests that we need something like 
this for the early congresses under the new Constitution, of whose debates 
-we have such a meager record. Would not the approaching anniversary of 
the inauguration of our present federal system be an appropriate time for 
initiating such an enterprise? 
Columbia University. Evarts B. GREENE. 


The Presbyterians, 1783-1840:,A Collection of Source Materials. By Wiz- 
LIAM WarrEN Sweet. [Religion on the American Frontier, II.] (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1936. Pp. xii, 939. $3.50.) 

In the first volume of the Journal of the American-Irish Historical So- 
ciety, published now nearly forty years ago, it dawned upon a writer that 
"this republic is the child of Europe and not of England". If he had let it 
go at that, there could be none to dissent; but he wrote in an early skirmish 
of the prolonged battle of the races and went on to declare that “that old 
man of buckram—the Anglo-Saxon—is having a hard time with that new 
man of straw—the Scotch-Irishman; and when science gets the latter on the 
dissecting table there won't be much left of him". 

The Scotch-Irishman has shown as much ability to survive in the world 
of historiography as he showed in the eighteenth century while pushing the 
farmer's frontier up the interior valleys, through the gaps to the West, and 
down the river courses toward the Mississippi. He brought his church with 
him. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that out of his habit of ec- 
clesiastical organization came some of the trends the results of which are 
built into the American composite of federalism and autonomy. He kept 
one hand on the pulpit and the other on the polls, contributing much to the 
three upsets which in turn ousted Britain, displaced Federalism, and en- 
throned Jackson and the common man. 

Professor Sweet, in his life work on the culture of the United States as 
revealed in its religious habits, has here come to the Presbyterians. The 
preceding volume in his series, Religion on the American Frontier, printed 
six years ago, brought the Baptists within reach of reasonably precise histor- 
ical measurement. He has now, in The Presbyterians, grounded another 
church, and the Scotch-Irish race that bred it, so firmly that what was 
scorned as "man of straw" stands as of steel and concrete. It is the docu- 
ments that make the book—760 pages of them, direct from the record books 
of congregations, presbyteries, and synods. But in an illuminating intro- 
duction he assembles the fragments of activity out of which Presbyterianism 
in America was born. He traces the trail along which, in time and method 
parallel to politics, religious home rule was geared into the General Assem- 
bly of 1789. More than this, his documents prove that this religion was not 
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an affair of Sundays. The historian of social habits will keep digging in 
these pages, for congregations and presbyteries believed that this world was 
related to the next and sought to keep it orderly. 

University of California. FREDERIC L. Paxson. 


Wholesale Prices in Philadelphia, 1784-1861; By ANNE BEZANSON, ROBERT * 


D. Gray, and MruaM Hussey. [Industrial Research Studies.] (Philadel- 
phiz: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1936. Pp. xxiii, 443. $4.00.) 


Tur volume should be welcomed not only by students of price history 
but also by students of general American history. We have here a study 
which gives one key to the understanding of economic, social, and political 
behaviar in an important American metropolitan center and its hinterland 
throughout a period of rapid change and growth. In the use of prices as a 
factor explaining historical change it must be recognized that prices are not 
self-generating. For individuals and groups in a commercial economy, how- 
ever, prices are relatively uncontrollable variables, adjustment to which is 
necessary for survival. The general trend of prices is significant, while the 
great diversity in price behavior gives for a time advantage or disadvantage 
to commodities or groups of commodities, which may be of great significance 
in social and political life as well as in the business of making a living. 

This book is the second in a series of studies of Philadelphia prices, and 
it is a part of the study of prices being made in co-operation with the Inter- 
nationa. Scientific Committee on Price History. Since nearly all the com- 
modities included in Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania, the first volume, are 
also included in this later study, the result is practically a continuous record 
of price experience from 1720 to 1861. The increased number of commodities 
for which prices were available for 1784 to 1861 made possible, however, a 
more zompreaensive study for the later period. Prices for this volume were 
drawr chieflv from prices current in Philadelphia newspapers and from 
merchants’ accounts. 

This volume does not contain the basic material, which will be published 
separately, and it limits its explanations of price changes largely to contem- 
porary comments. Its special contribution lies in its careful compilation of 
indexes and its analysis of price data. Using the average monthly prices for 
1821-1825 as a base, it presents a general price index and three sets of indexes 
by groups of commodities classified as follows: (1) domestic and imported 
goods; (2) nine major groups on the basis, chiefly, of the area of economy in 
which they were produced; and (3) twenty-five groups which roughly 
parallel the classification followed by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The authors found four major movements in Philadelphia prices from 
1784 to 1861: 1784 to 1808, 1808 to 1821, 1821 to 1843, and. 1843 to 1861. 
They aralyzed each of these major swings into cyclical, seasonal, and monthly 
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changes, and they examined them as to the behavior of groups of com- 
modities and individual commodities. Throughcut the study the authors con- 
tinually emphasized the fact that one of the significant characteristics of the 
price structure was its variability and diversity. From their careful and de- 
tailed analysis they have, however, drawn generalizations which are rich in 
meaning. Because of its tracing of the general pattern of price change and 
also because of the light it throws on price conditions at any giyen time and 
on the price behavior of particular commodities, within the period and place 
concerned, this excellent study has much to offer students of American 
history. 2 
Harvard University. Henrietra M. Larson. 


The Political Adventures of John Henry: The Record of an International 
Imbroglio. By Brig.-General E. A. CrurksH#anx. (Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1936. Pp. 206. $3.50.) 


A self-seeking Irish adventurer who successfully hoodwinked the authori- 
ties in Canada, Britain, and the United States before he fell prey himself to 
the schemes of ‘an international swindler, John Henry stands forth in this 
book as a fantastic and sometimes almost unbelievable figure in Anglo- 
American relations on the eve of the War of 1812. Even a novelist could find 
little to add to Henry’s bizarre and colorful career, and the author, who is no 
novelist but a matter-of-fact military historian, keeps his hand out of the 
picture almost entirely. His direct quotations from the documents and other 
sources take up nearly 150 of his 193 pages of text. 

After a brief review of Henry’s past (tantalizingly short for those who 
would know more of his early years in Ireland and the United States) the 
author introduces us to him in 1806, “a tall, handsome, well-mannered man, 
apparently some thirty years of age", newly arrived in Montreal. Ostensibly 
bent on becoming a lawyer, his real goal was a permanent place on the pay 
‘roll of the government, as his letters to various officials clearly indicate. His 
exaggerated and contradictory accounts of his past achievements and potential 
accomplishments seem to have aroused the suspicions of only one man, 
Lieutenant Governor Gore of Upper Canada, wko frowned on his application 
for a judgeship in that province. In Lower Canada, where he established his 
residence, he was accepted without question. Governor Craig was so im- 
pressed with his knowledge of affairs below the border that in 1809, when 
it appeared to Canadians that the Federalists in New England might bolt the 
Union, he entrusted Henry with the secret mission of securing information 
on the political situation in the Northern states. 

From here on the exploits of Henry, which are probably vaguely familiar 
to most Ámerican and Canadian historians, take on the unmistakable breath 
of life. With a minimum of explanation and interpretation, General Cruik- 
shank places before us the swiftly changing scenes of an international drama 
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—one might almost say melodrama. The reports, letters, and memoranda of 
both plotters and victims provide exciting reading. But though exciting, it 
is also confusing because Henry changed his “facts” to suit his correspondents 
and his <aithless confederate, De Crillon, did the same, with even greater 
effect; while the British in Montreal, Quebec, and London and the Ameri- 
cans and foreign diplomats in New York and Washington, all believing that 
they were the sole possessors of the true facts, drafted their dispatches accord- 
ingly. Before the last page is turned, however, the whole tangled skein of 
intrigue and treachery is clear. 

The large number of unpublished documents which General Cruikshank 
has brought to light in this volume enhances ‘its value for the student of the 
period; but as his extracts from letters already published (correspondence . 
between Henry and Ryland, Canadian Archives Report, 1896) are not always 
verbally identical with the secondary source, one wonders who is right. The 
nine illustrations of letters in the handwriting of Henry, De Crillon, Monroe, 
and Gerry add to the sense of reality created by the numerous quotations. 

Public Archives of Nova Scotia.. J. S. MARTELL. 
Henry Harmon Spalding, Pioneer of Old Oregon. By CLIFFORD MERRILL 

Drury. (Caldwell: Caxton Printers. 1936. Pp. 438. $3.00.) 


Turis volume, written by the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Moscow, Idaho, supersedes all other accounts of the life of Henry Harmon 
Spalding. Spalding was an original member of the Oregon Mission of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He and Dr. Marcus 
Whitmar, accompanied by their wives and by W. H. Gray, went to the 
Pacific Northwest in 1836 as missionaries to the Indians. A re-enforcement 
arrived in 1838. Subsequently internal dissension developed, some members 
of the mission withdrew, and the Board issued an order recalling Spalding. 
But this order was rescinded, and Spalding continued his work until the . 
mission was broken up by the Whitman Massacre in 1847. 

Much of the writing on this mission has been inspired by the controversy 
as to whether Whitman's ride to the East in 1842 was made primarily to 
"save Oregon". Happily the researches of Bourne and Marshall bave long 
since exploded the myth that Whitman saved Oregon—a myth that Spalding 
did muck to propagate—and opened the way for some historian to treat the 
Oregon Mission of the American Board as a phase of a westward missionary 
advance. 

Dr. Drury, however, has not written the history of a movement. He has 
conceived his project somewhat narrowly. He has paid little attention to the 
broad stream of religious tendency that carried missionaries to the Oregon 
field. Buz he has accomplished the task he set for himself. He has explored 
the early life of Spalding and discovered new material that helps to explain 
Spalding's later conduct. Here he has made an important contribution. He 
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has also carefully appraised Spalding as a missionary and as a pioneer and 
has shown that the man, despite many shortcomings, was not a mere trouble- 
maker but was the most successful of the Oregon missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board. Also, he credits him, as a pioneer, with doing several important 
"first things" in Idaho. As a consequence of this study, Spalding appears in 
a new light, and a clearer understanding of what he achieved in the face of 
real handicaps should call forth a better appreciation of the man than has 
heretofore generally obtained. Spalding was undoubtedly a difficult person, 
but his missionary associates did not embody perfection. 

Although this book as a whole is accurate, it is not in every respect 
definitive. Some students will question the account of the origins of the 
“mission” of the Oregon Indians to St. Louis in 1831. The author incorrectly 
asserts that George Simpson “conceived the idea” of taking some Oregon 
Indian boys to the Red River Mission School in 1825 (p. 77). The question 
of Spalding’s integrity in the Dart affair is not completely cleared up—per- 
haps it can’t be. A few minor errors require notice. Adoniram Judson did 
not return with Luther Rice from India (p. 33). The denominational support 
of the American Board in its early years is incorrectly portrayed (p. 33). It is 
misleading to call Artemas Bullard the “agent of the newly organized Foreign 
Mission Society of the Presbyterian Church” (p. 60); Bullard was the 
Western Agent of the American Board and corresponding secretary of a 
society formed in 1833 as an auxiliary to the American Board. 

But the minor errors detract little from a book that, as a whole, deserves 
commendation. The list of manuscripts the author consulted is impressive, 
and the catalogue of Spalding letters he compiled is useful. A few Spalding 
letters in the library of the Chicago Theological Seminary have been over- 
looked. The bibliography of printed materials is not exhaustive. The book 
is illustrated, indexed, and well printed. 

Bucknell University. J. ORIN OLIPHANT. 


The Canadian Commercial Revolution, 1845-1851. By GILBERT NORMAN 
Tucker, Assistant Professor of History in Yale University. [Yale His- 
torical Publications Studies.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1936. 
Pp. 258. $3.00.) 

Despite the promise implied in the title, one encounters no revolution in 
Canadian commerce in the pages of Dr. Tucker’s book. The reason becomes 
obvious in the concluding chapter, where it is explained that there was no 
revolution. Indeed the absence of any considerable reaction clearly traceable 
to the sudden and radical changes then taking place in imperial economic 
policy comes near to being the thesis of this study, which, we are told, began, 
as a Cambridge doctoral dissertation. This seemingly startling conclusion 
is not really new. It was forcefully, if briefly, developed by D. L. Burn in 
an article, to which Dr. Tucker refers, published in 1928 in the Cambridge 
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Historical Journal. Dr. Tucker has done a service in his elaboration of this 
article and in giving its challenging conclusion a wider publicity. 

The outstanding acts of the British parliament which might have been 
expected to have had a marked effect on Canada’s external trade in this 
period were the increase of the preference for wheat and wheat flour from 
Canada in 1843, the abolition of this preference by the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846, and the repeal of the Navigation Acts in 1849. If the author’s 
thesis is merely that British policy oscillated so rapidly that Canadian com- 
mercial habits failed to keep pace, making it impossible for the economic 
historian, considering the inadequacy of his,data, to isolate statistically the 
effects of each successive change, he has clearly proved his point. If, on the 
other hand, his aim was to show that the external trade of the province 
was definitely unresponsive to changes in British policy, we regard his con- 
clusion as much more doubtful. While the short-lived Canadian depression, 
reaching its nadir in 1848, may be explained as the effect of world trade con- 
ditions without reference to British policy, the permanent loss in this period 
of the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by the St. Lawrence waterway in the 
trade of Upper Canada with Great Britain can hardly be so treated. How- 
ever difficult it may be to segregate the effect of the British abolition of grain 
preferences in 1846 f-om the synchronous abolition by the United States 
Congress of customs duties on Canadian produce for Great Britain passing 
through the United States, it is obvious that their combined effects were 
sufficient to break the St. Lawrence monopoly, and to do it in the face of 
enormously improved canal facilities on that route. Here and there Dr. 
Tucker toys with the more philosophic aspect of his theme, suggesting that 
in things commercial legislators do not matter. This would seem to be doc- 
trine rather than thesis. 

In growing out of a dissertation into a book Dr. Tucker’s study has 
seemed to gain in substance while losing in form. The fungoid character 
of a considerable portion of the book bezomes apparent on second reading. 
The dis-raction of the reader is increased by the fact that the accretions are 
among the most interesting parts of the book. It is the reviewer’s opinion 
that hac chapters 111, v, and vr been well integrated, most of the other seven 
chapters might advantageously have been made into separate articles, except 
chapter vint, which has already been one. 

Of tàe usual slips of mind and pen there are surprisingly few, but one 
can hardly fail to ask why W. H. Merr:tt is found among the “Loyalists” 
when it is noted that he was born in New York State in 1793 of parents who 
came to Upper Canada in 1796. The book bears ample evidence of wide 
reading in the primarv sources of the period, both printed and manuscript. 
It is wri-ten in clear and often sprightly style. It is provocative in the good as 
well as in the bad sense. Its economic judgments are challenging and fre- 
quently show maturity of thought and keenness of penetration. There is 
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both an index and a bibliography, although neither is particularly useful. 
There is a clear and very serviceable map. 
London. W. Menzies WHITELAW. 


Marching with the Army of the West, 1846-1848. By AngAHAM ROBINSON 

. Jounston, MancELLus Batt Epwarps, Poitier Gooca FErcuson. Edited 
by Raren P. Breser. [The Southwest Historical Series.] (Glendale: 
Arthur H. Clark Company. 1936. Pp. 368. $6.00.) 


THERE is a solid satisfaction in reading the unsophisticated journals of 
these soldiers of Kearny and Deniphan, who describe the bloodless conquest 
of Santa Fe and the fantastic expedition against Chihuahua. They relate 
tangible facts from first-hand experience, yet with a verve and sense of humor 
that makes their narratives extremely pleasant reading. The contribution 
which these three journals make to the history of the Soutawest lies not in 
describing military campaigns but in delineating the mood of reckless con- 
quest and glory that swept over the frontier states, particularly Missouri, at 
the outbreak of the Mexican War. Volunteering was immensely popular in 
these regions, accompanied by the fluttering of white handkerchiefs from the 
hands of Missouri ladies, the quaffing of cool mint juleps, end the grandilo- 
quent notices of the press. But the Army of the West that set out on a 
glorious holiday adventure soon denounced in bitter and profane terms the 
mismanagement of the hastily organized expedition—half rations for the 
men, long delays in receiving their pay, lack of proper medicines and surgical 
care, not to mention the mosquitoes, the suffering from lack of water, the 
long marches and hardships of travel. As the army approached Santa Fe, 
only five rounds of ammunition remained for each man, a stupidity that 
caused Edwards to remark, "It is a singular way to invade a country without 
either ammunition or provisions." 

Nevertheless, the Army of the West was a robust body of fighting men - 
. despite their tattered and nondescript clothes, their profane language, and 
their defiance of discipline. These wild Missouri boys were as full of fight 
as gamecocks and as democratic an army as ever assembled. The journals 
are rich in intimate pictures of these border characters, their crude and exag- 
gerated humor— "there is something in the atmosphere of the plains that 
prompts men to lie", noted Lieutenant Johnston—their ability to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions or meet emergencies. Even their lack of morality is 
not omitted from the candid journals. When Price's army was leaving Chi- 
huahua, it was accompanied by one hundred and fifty Mexican women fol- 
lowing their lovers until orders were given that they should be sent back. 
No wonder Ferguson queried in his journal, "Is there no virtue extant?” 

This fourth volume of the Southwest Historical Series maintains the high 
level of scholarship in editing that has marked the previous volumes. Pro- 
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fessor Bieber has collected and published in this series original manuscript 
material that will be of permanent value to the students of the American 
frontier and of American military history. His introductions to each volume 
serve to supplement the narrative from other sources and present essential 
facts but not to interpret or draw conclusions. The critic of "Manifest 
Destiny" will note the close connection between the Army of the West and 
the Santa Fe and Chihuahua traders. Indeed, the four hundred wagons of 
the American traders played an important role in the victory of Sacramento. 

Lafayette College. CLEMENT EATON. 


The Cattlemen’s Frontier: A Record of the Trans-Mississippi Cattle Industry 
from Oxen Trains to Pooling Companies, 1850-1890. By Louis PELZER, 
Professor of History, University of Iowa. (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark 
Company. 1936. Pp. 351. $6.00.) 

Tis volume deals primarily with the more important economic aspects 
of the cattle kingdom that existed to the west of the agricultural frontier 
during the period indicated in the title. The earliest cattle on the plains were 
the oxen of the freight teams in the days preceding the Union Pacific. But 
with the start of the Texas drive, oxen employed for their work value became 
steers prized for their weight as beef. Perhaps the most picturesque feature 
of the Texas trails were the cow towns at their northern ends. It took active 
advertising and salesmanship to develop a small railroad stop into the favorite 
trading center of Texan sellers and northern buyers. Abilene and then Dodge 
City and Ogallala were the most successful until local fencing and sterner 
morals restricted the free ranging of stock and the hilarity of cowboys. 

By the end of the seventies stockmen had taken possession of the old 
Indian country above the North Platte. Cattle was king from Texas to 
Alberta, and the cattle barons ruled the kingdom. It is with their rule and 
misrule that the central portion of this study is concerned——not the social or 
long-range economic consequences of their domination, but the business 
management and lack of foresight that ended in their own financial disaster 
in 1887. Against obvious dangers they took adequate precautions, regulating 
their industry from within by means of cattle pools and associations, of which 
the powerful Wyoming Stock Growers' Association exercised governmental 
functions delegated to it by the territorial legislature. The conduct of round- 
ups, disposal of mavericks, restriction of ranges, inspection of brands on 
out-bound cattle shipments, detection and arrest of criminals, and lobbying 
were ell part of their business. These regulating groups, however, were of 
little use in pzeventing the wholesale failures that came in 1887. Under the 
boom psychology, overstocking of the ranges and overcapitalization became 
the rule. In answer to falling beef prices, more steers were bought to fatten— 
at a loss. Worst of all, a large proporticn of the herds were owned by specu- 
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lative Eastern and foreign investors and operated extravagantly and at times 
dishonestly by managers on the range. Dr. Pelzer has avoided the easy 
mistake of laying all blame for the 1887 crash on the bitter February blizzard 
that took a toll of from twenty to ninety per cent among the northern herds, 
whose steers, lean from poor grazing on sadly overstocked ranges, lacked 
stamina to withstand the storm. The financial structures of the cattle com- 
panies would have soon toppled anyway, even with the mildest weather. 

In their heyday the cattle kings were true sovereigns. Flagrant intimida- 
tion by armed cowboys and wholesale appropriation of public land by illegal 
fencing and water diversion kept the small settler back for a while, with 
much resultant bitterness of feeling. But the little man, with the law and 
perseverance on his side, could not be successfully denied. The monopoly of 
the cattle industry over the plains was broken. The author queries the 
wisdom of the small homestead policy for this semi-arid region, but unlike 
most cattle protagonists he does not denounce it. Dust, drought, foods are 
now pointed to as the price we pay for the overextension of our farm area; 
on the other hand “the thousands of plain settler folk constituted a greater 
asset than the non-resident shareholders of cattle companies". 

The material for this study has been gathered widely from county news- 
papers, trade journals, company records, government reports, journals of 
travelers, and reminiscences of cattlemen. Some of the chapters having 
appeared before the publication of this volume, the arrangement of the 
material lacks a certain amount of unity. There has been little assembling 
of data to give a compact statistical view of the industry. Dr. Pelzer has not 
attempted to cover all phases of the range cattle business, as, for example, the 
improvement of stock by breeding, the development of hay cutting for winter 
feed, and other factors the full effect of which has fallen in the period since 
1890. He has recorded, however, by means of numerous examples of busi- 
ness transactions, the fundamental economic processes through which this 
Western industry developed and has given us a clear picture of the fallacies 
of the boom period and a sound analysis of the economic causes of its termi- 


nation. 
Bethel, Conn. Watcorr WATSON, 


Abraham Lincoln Association Papers, 1936. (Springfield: Abraham Lincoln 
Association. 1937. Pp. 82.) 

Lincoln, 1847-1853: Being the Day-by-Day Activities of Abraham Lincoln 
from January 1, 1847, to December 31, 1853. By Benjamin P. THomas. 
(Ibid. 1936. Pp. lx, 388. $3.75.) 

Cheever, Lincoln, and the Causes of the Civil War. By Gzoncs I. Rockwoonp. 
(Worcester: privately printed. 1936. Pp. 83.) 

Tues three books, which are only a fraction of the current Lincoln out- 
put, illustrate the unceasing flow of Lincolniana. The 1936 volume of 
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Abraham Linclon Association Papers has the handsome format and scholarly 
content for which this series is well known. Rarely does an association pre- 
sent its annual papers in such an attract:ve form. There is a pithy introduc- 
tion by Logan Hay followed by two papers: a solid formal address by Pro- 
fessor A. C. McLaughlin on “Lincoln, the Constitution and Democracy”, 
and a shorter after-dinner speech by Professor T. V. Smith in which, as the 
title indicates, “A Philosopher Looks at Lincoln”. Professor McLaughlin 
holds that, despite arbitrary wartime action, Lincoln was a profound “con- 
stitutionalist” and that “his dominating impulse was to protect . . . the 
republic and not to allow the real America to, destroy itself” (p. 29). 

Of the remaining two books the volume by Thomas is a direct contribu- 
tion to the Lincoln theme, while Mr. Rockwood's essay is devoted to a New 
York preacher whose abolitionist activities have relation to Lincoln only in 
the Harriett Beecher Stowe sense. Thomas’s book is to be used with its com- 
panion volume by Paul M. Angle (Lincoln, 1854-1861, 1933). With a high 
dezree of success Dr. Thomas has accomplished the ambitious task of giving 
Liacoln’s whereabouts so far as Rnown on each of the thousands of days 
mentioned. For each day there is a rigidly limited space (enough for seventy 
words) within which one finds either a blank, if information is lacking, or a 
compact statement of where Lincoln was and what he did, followed by a 
citation of sources. The blanks are fewer than might be expected, and some : 
of these may yet be filled as research proceeds. The book is more than a 
compilation. The introduction gives a competent biographical segment for 
the period covered, and the elaborate search in newspapers, original court 
records, diaries, and many other sources has produced a valuable reference 
guide, besides having actually brought to light new information. 

Mr. Rockwood writes of a New York City clergyman, George Barrell 
Cheever, born in 1807, whose pulpit on Union Square served as a sounding 
board for abolitionist: doctrines, while his writings gave learned expression 
to his “holy scorn” of slavery. The thesis of the book is that the heat over 
slavery, especially by way of religious emotionalism, produced not only the 
Civil War but also Lincoln's emancipation policy, whose consummation 
merely awaited the "appearance" of “military necessity". Though Cheever 
is the biographical theme, a biography is not attempted, in spite of the fact 
that there exists a voluminous mass of Cheever correspondence. What this 
correspondence may be is suggested by a "hitherto unpublished letter" from 
William Lloyd Garrison to Cheever, September 9, 1861, in which one 
glimpses the technique of wartime abolitionist propaganda. Many, of course, 
will question the author’s dictum that Lincoln’s election resulted from 
abolition preaching and that the Northern people fought to suppress slavery 
as a sin and only incidentally to save the Union. 

* University of Illinois. J. G. RANDALL. 
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Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of the Grant Administration. By ALLAN 
Nevins. With an Introduction by John Bassett Moore. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 1936. Pp. xxi, 932. $5.00.) 


THE writing of this volume offered a unique opportunity. A biography 
of Fish had long been awaited, and an unusual body of papers, including the 
elaborate Fish diary, was available to the biographer. The importance of 
the book derives in part from this favorable opportunity, but even more from 
the author's talent for readableness, his wide familiarity with the period, and 
his skillful use of materials. The diary, not as devoid of color as has been 
supposed, is one of the most complete of personal journals (about a million 
words for the years 1869-1877); in addition, there are the voluminous Fish 
papers, a notable collection of letter books and letters received. 

The closeness of Fish to the Revolution appears in the person of his 
father, Nicholas Fish, a man of substance and importance who fought beside 
Washington and Lafayette and who became a vigorous Federalist and friend 
of Alexander Hamilton. On the mother's side were the Stuyvesants; con- 
nection with the Keans and Livingstons came by marriage. The result, in 
the person of Hamilton Fish, was a combinaticn of social position, Knicker- 
bocker pride, and Federalist-Whig conservatism. Support of vested interests, 
detestation of Democrats and locofocos, and prominent identification with 
= the Episcopal Church, Columbia College, and the Society of the Cincinnati, 
united to produce a sturdy New Yorker who would cherish an elder Ameri- 
canism, befriend property, and resist social change, yet withal a man of tact 
and courtesy, capable of sound judgments and incapable of fanatical excess. 
He would never be a reformer or even a liberal; on the other hand, never 
could he tolerate the political buccaneer. His public service prior to 1868 (as 
congressman, governor, and senator) was of less formative significance than 
the aristocratic nature of his clients, the close association with Clay and 
Webster, and the broadening effect of European travel. His Republicanism 
seemed as inevitable as his prominence among the city’s elite; yet he came 
to the party as a moderate and as one who wistfully lamented the Whig 
demise. 

To write fully of Fish as diplomat would be to treat many diverse sub- 
jects—Central America, the Danish islands, the Fenians, China, Russia, et 
cetera; instead of this, Professor Nevins gives prominence only to the three 
most important fields, which were Santo Domingo, Cuba, and Great Britain. 
On the Dominican question Fish went along reluctantly with the President 
though not without a healthy disdain for annexationist intrigue. As to Cuba, 
he had a problem of major difficulty in the resistance to interventionist 
schemes and, in the Virginius affair, the avoidance of war with Spain. In 
the notable settlement of the Alabama claims with Great Britain Fish kept 
the guiding hand, and here he reached both his highest achievement and the 
greatest pride of his life. When reading of the obstacles that beset diplomacy 
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in this field one may well marvel that international dealings ever succeed. 
The tale involves a sorry mixture of arrogance, lion-baiting, newspaper 
excess, peevish intransigence in the Senate’s foreign relations head (Sum- 
ner), insubordination in the American minister at London (Motley), na- 
tionalist emotion which demanded a face-saving “victory”, demands for the 
surrender of zll Canada (which, by the way, some English leaders were 
willing to consider), and, on the part of the President, ignorance of inter- 
national relations combined with a tendency toward erratic appointments and 
a reluctance to give the secretary a free hand. Despite these obstacles success 
did come; and, though fortune caused the factors to snap into place “like 
tumblers in a gigantic combination-lock” (p. 423), yet the success was very 
largely that of Fish. It was he who made Washington the center of negotia- 
tion, joined the Alabama question with other pending disputes, obtained a 
friendly expression of regret, resisted the fantastic "indirect claims", which 
seemed to imply that Britain was responsible for the whole Civil War, and 
suggested Charles Francis Adams as American arbitrator. In reading of this 
postwar struggle over England's neutrality policy one is reminded that, con- 
trary to a widespread tradition, it was the Confederacy, not the United States, 
that suffered severe disappointment at London. 

Of equal importance with the Alabama question, though it comes late in 
the book, is Professor Nevins’s treatment of internal affairs under Grant, to 
which Fish in the second term (1873-1877) devoted much more attention 
than during the first. Disgusted at the President’s confidence in his false 
friends, and thoroughly shocked at such influences as those of Babcock, 
McDonald, Casey, Gould, and Fisk, the Secretary of State, having been 
pathetically eager to resign about 1871 and having repeatedly pressed Grant 
to accept his resignation, decided to remain. He thus contributed somewhat 
of substance and respectability to an administration degraded by backstairs 
intrigue, partisanship, abuse, and amazing corruption. Fish’s “ruling emo- 
tion” (p. 647) was anger at those who perpetrated the scandals; Grant's was 
anger at their exposure. Through all this domestic and international story 
there ran the steadying counsel of Fish; and in the account before us there 
runs in every chapter the contribution of the Fish record (vide, for example, 
new material on Grant’s alleged “packing” of the Supreme Court, pp. 306 
ff.). Nor have other sources been neglected. The Public Record Office in 
London, the diplomatic archives of the United States, and the voluminous 
published documents have been extensively used. 

One leaves the book with a sense of the complexity and the present-day 
bearings of the Grant era and with the feeling that even in the crowded field 
of Anglo-American relations significant contributions are yet possible. Too 
often is diplomatic history written from official documents; too seldom are 
personal data behind the public record adequately explored. It is in this latter 
sense that Professor Nevins makes his contribution to the history of inter- 
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national relations, though it should be added that he was primarily writing a 
life of Fish, together with a most significant inner account of the Grant 
administration. Despite the heavy subject matter the style dispels dullness 
and even rises to brilliance in its social descriptions (e.g., ch. xxiv on "Poto- 
mac Backgrounds") and its thumbnail characterizations (e.g., of Grant, pp. 
131 ff., and of Belknap, p. 806). The author, while making suggestions to 
monograph writers, intends his book “for the general reader and ordinary 
student". It is to be hoped that it will have a wide enough reading to 
diminish popular ignorance in the field covered. 

University of Illinois. 


. J. G. RANDALL. 
The Second United Order among the Mormons. By Epwarp J. ALLEN. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1936. Pp. 148. $2.25.) 


Tux founder of Mormonism was liberally infected with the communistic 
ideas current in his generation, and soon afte- the Church was organized, 
the Prophet proclaimed a divine revelation commanding the Saints to asso- 
ciate themselves in the communistic Order of Enoch. The experiment was 
snuffed out in Missouri by the enforced expulsion of the Saints; in Ohio its 
feeble breath of life flickered out in the opening throes of the panic of 1837. 

Four decades later Brigham Young, now at the height of his power, 
thought to avert the threatened loss of temporal power to the Church 
hierarchy by drawing the Saints into a modified and somewhat feeble imita- 
tion of the Order of Enoch as instituted by Joseph Smith. The present 
volume narrates the short life and utter failure of this modified essay at 
communism. Not all the power of God, operating through his mouthpiece 
Joseph in the thirties, nor of Brigham Young, operating as his own mouth- 
piece in the seventies, could force the Saints into the communistic pattern 
of life. 

Considered simply as a study of the Utah experiment of the seventies, the 
book is thorough and, apparently, definitive. The author, an adherent of the 
Utah faction of Mormonism, disposes of all rival facticns by the simple pro- 
cedure of ignoring their existence. For example, “Brigham Young was now 
[following the killing of Joseph Smith in 1844] recognized as the new leader 
of the Mormons and continued to be their leader in temporal and spiritual 
affairs until his death” (p. 22). Thereby he falls into an error which need- . 
lessly imperils the character, otherwise scholarly, of his study. Even the title 
is erroneous, for it belongs not to the Utah experiment of Brigham Young but 
rather to the Order of Enoch, instituted by James J. Strang in Wisconsin 
thirty years earlier. Strang’s essay at communism, like Smith’s before and 
Young’s after it, met with complete failure and early abandonment. 

A century has passed since the failure of Joseph’s Order and over half a 
century since the collapse of Brigham’s, yet still (p. 128) “the Church does 
not concede defeat of the Order . . . but contends that God's plan is too 
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perfect for the people. They are unprepared because they are not one in the 
spirit of the Gospel.” This attitude is similar to that of an ardent con- 
temporary English communist, as expressed in recent conversation with the 
reviewer. Challenged to point out a single historical illustration of the suc- 
cessful working of a society based on the principles he was expounding, he 
readily conceded that there is none; but ne added, “When we get control we 


will enforce conformity to them.” Verbum sat. 
Detroit Public Library. M. M. Quatre. 


The Nationalization of Business, 1878-1898. By Ina M. TAnszLL. [A History 
of American Life, Volume IX.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1936. 
Pp. xvi, 313. $4.00.) j 
IN their foreword the editors of this historical series assert: 


No other book on the subject offers so clear a picture of the sweep of 
American economic development—its freshness, its vitality, its lack of moral 
scruple—as Miss Tarbell's. But she is not content to treat this transformation 
as an impersonal process, with the human factors submerged in a spate of 
dreary statistics. Nearly every page bears the imprint of the personalities of 
the men who gave form and direction to the seismic economic forces that 
were remaking society. Many a graphic pen portrait restores to historical 
memory the names of persons who, bad they employed their talents in 
politics, would long since have received their just dues at the hands of 
posterity. 


Upon reading this statement it was with some misgivings that the re- 
viewer began his reading of this latest work by an octogenarian author, but 
having finished it he is forced to admit that the above statement is not 
exaggeration but simple fact. Miss Tarbell reviews in broad sweeping lines 
the final steps of the westward and southern migrations of the population 
with its appropriation and settlement of the public lands; the consolidation 
of the means of communication through the telegraph and the telephone; the 
discoveries that led to the harnessing of elecricity in the satisfaction of the 
wants of man; the rise of the industrial trust; the growth of the nation-wide 
network of railways and the consolidation of lines into the great railway 
sys:ems; the clashing of the economic philosophies of laissez faire and regu- 
lation, of wealth and poverty; the rise of a class consciousness among the 
farmers and laborers, reflected in the rise of the grange and the labor union, 
under the influence of the socialistic and even anarchistic theories of the day; 
the protective tariff and its effects upon industry; the rise and spread of the 
antimonopoly movement; the panic of 1893 and the monetary controversies 
that arose out of it. 

The sources that have been used and are cited are largely contemporary 
with the period under discussion, such as public documents, current news- 
papers and periodicals, which have been supplemented with references from 
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biographies of the many men in all walks of life who guided the economic 
and political life of the nation, and here and there treatises on special eco- 
nomic subjects. These many sources have been treated separately in a critical 
bibliography appended to the text. 

On the whole, this is not a work that will attract the attention of the 
scholar of American economic history, for it is scarcely more than an outline 
of the stirring and momentous events that transpired during the two decades 
under review and does not purport to be a complete treatment. Some im- 
portant features of our national life have been overlooked or merely men- 
tioned, such, for example, as the rise of financial institutions and insurance 
and the decline of the merchant marine. But far more important than these 
omissions is the host of minor economic activities that constitute the business 
life of the mercantile classes. While Wall Street thus receives undue atten- 
tion, “Main Street” is entirely neglected; while much is made of the few 
hundred thousand laborers who have become members of unions, little 
thought is given to the millions that cannot be induced to join. In a closing 
chapter summarizing briefly the results of the economic changes that have 
taken place, Miss Tarbell does not refrain from pointing to the net gains in 
social well-being that have accrued on the assets side of the nation’s balance 
sheet, and throughout the work there is a welcome absence of the condem- 
nation of American institutions because they are American that has become 
so much a habit of the present day. It is this feature of the work that, despite 
its other shortcomings, makes it well adapted as a supplement to the ordinary 
textbooks on American economic history that serve to introduce the subject 
to the student. -No doubt he will be impressed by the peculiar similarity of 
the attack upon existing institutions of the decade of the 1890’s and the 
years since 1928, for there he will find the attacks upon intrenched capital 
symbolized by Wall Street, advocates of monetary reform, a great wave of 
disastrous strikes, etc., and yet recovery despite the absence of a New Deal. 

Columbia University. A. H. STOCKDER. 


Expansionists of 1898: The Acquisition of Hawaii and the Spanish Islands. 
[The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1936, The Walter 
Hines Page School of International Relations.] By Jutius. W. Prarr. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 393. $3.00.) 


Pnorzsson Pratt purposes “to trace the rise and development in the United 
States of the movement for overseas expansion" from the eighties to the 
ratification of the treaty with Spain in February, 1899. After a brief, sug- 
gestive chapter on ideological background, he gives a detailed account of 
the Hawaiian revolution and annexation movement of 1893. This is by far 
the best treatment of the subject that has yet appeared. It throws significant 
new light on the complicity of the Harrison administration and reveals that 
the motive behind the coup of the white oligarchy was not so much greed 
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for American sugar bounties as a desire to secure both life and property 
against a capricious Polynesian dynasty. Passing rapidly on to the outbreak 
of hostilities with Spain, the author interrupts his narrative with two reveal- 
ing essays on the attitude of business and the church toward the war. He 
shows that business bitterly opposed the conflict but willingly grasped its 
spails, parzicularly the Philippines, which were regarded as an indispensable 
vestibule to the Far Eastern trade then being jeopardized by the vivisection 
of China. The church generally favored the war on humanitarian grounds 
and welcomed the little brown brother as a worthy object of missionary zeal. 
In searching through scores of business and religious journals Professor Pratt 
sets a high standard o£ thoroughness for those who appreciate the importance 
of public opinion in a study of our foreign policy. One can only wish that he 
had found it possible to analyze in the same exhaustive fashion the views of 
labor and other special groups. A final chapter deals with the annexation of 
Hawaii and the Philippines. 

The author undoubtedly had his reasons for not exploring the years from 
1894 to 1897 with the same illuminating thoroughness that he devoted to 
1893 and 1898. The reviewer suspects, however, that a careful examination 
of the newspaper sources for this period would reveal that the agitation for 
the annexatior. of Cuba before 1898 was somewhat more formidable than 
Professor Pratt now thinks; that Hawaii and expansion did play something 
of a role, albeiz a minor one, in the campaign of 1896; that there were some 
who welcomec a war for free Cuba as an antidote for free silver; and that the 
Venezuela blow-up of 1895-1896 did much to implant large ideas in the 
American mind. The excellent chapters on Hawaii, which occupy about 
three fifths of the book, are so disproportionately full as to take needed space 
from the no less important Spanish islands. Thus we have twelve pages on 
the much-mooted morals of Queen Liliuokalani (she is given a clean bill of 
health) and thirteen on the momentous debate in Congress on the treaty of 
1898. Subsequent researches will probably not change materially the conclu- 
sions on Hawaii, but it is to be noted that the author used a broken file of 
only one Hololulu newspaper and not altogether complete transcripts and 
photostats of tne original documents in the Archives of Hawaii. 

Professor Pratt does not mention several matters which are rather gen- 
erally, though perhaps erroneously, regarded as significant forces behind the 
expansion movement of the nineties. What was the influence of the height- 
ened nationalism following- the various centennial celebrations;.of the urge 
for new outlets upon the completion of reconstruction and the closing of the 
alleged frontier safety valve; of the jingoism of a younger generation (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s) that had never known a war of its own; of the competitive 
pyrotechnics cf Hearst and Pulitzer; o the disquieting effect of the tense 
international atmosphere; and of the ennui resulting from a drab everyday 
life and threadbare political issues? It is possible that the author found these 
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subjects unimportant or, what is more likely, so elusive as to defy scientific 
analysis. However that may be, he has produced a carefully documented, 
accurate, judicious, and unusually well-written monograph. The Expan- 
stonists of 1898 will take a worthy place beside Professor Pratt's already well- 
received Expansionists of 1812. 

Stanford University. ; Tuomas A. BAILEY. 


Why We went to War. By Newron D. Baker, Secretary of War, 1916-1921. 
[Council on Foreign Relations.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1936. 
Pp. vi, 199. $1.50.) : 

Ir would appear that Mr. Baker undertook the task of writing this 
monograph at the request of the Council on Foreign Relations. He regarded 
this assignment so seriously that he spent “practically all” the “leisure” of a 
busy year in attempting to read "all that has been published by our State 
Department and by the foreign offices of other governments and much of the 
discussion of these subjects by scholars and publicists". As a result of this 
brief and none too intensive research into*the reasons why America went to 
war in 1917, Mr? Baker has produced a volume that his publishers confidently 
assert will be the "definitive study of matters long in controversy". This is 
a strong claim for a weak book. 

As one glances through this slender volume it is apparent that Mr. Baker 
has based his conclusions upon a mere handful of books, some of which are 
of doubtful value. His opportunities for study have been unusually restricted. 
It is unfortunate that he has been unable to examine pertinent materials in 
certain manuscript collections which would have afforded him a clearer vision 
of the realities of the international situation during the years from 1914 to 
I917. There is little doubt that even a hasty survey of the private papers of 
Secretaries Bryan and Lansing would have given him a more adequate com- 
prehension of the problems that faced the American government in that 
period in which diplomacy sought vainly to find a path to peace. It is also 
possible that the correspondence of Colonel House would have added a slight 
degree of certitude to some of his paragraphs. 

Mr. Baker's bibliography of the books he has examined during his year 
of research reveals the reasons why his horizon is so limited. Excluding 
official documents, this list of books includes only some twenty titles, and his 
omissions are significant. He has neglected to use the letters and memoirs 
of most of the men who stood close to the President—Bryan, McAdoo, . 
Houston, Redfield, Gregory, Lane, and Tumulty. His other omissions are 
equally surprising. In dealing with such a complicated question as sub- 
marine warfare he failed to consult the valuable monographs of Admirals 
Spindler, Michelsen, and Scheer; the useful studies by Adolphe Laurens and 
Captain Gayer; and the Memoirs of Tirpitz. Even. the obvious volume 
by R. H. Gibson and Maurice Prendergast appears to be unknown to the 
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author. In connection with submarine warfare the whole question of armed 
merchantmen is of fundamental importance. But Mr. Baker passes over this 
topic with the same blithe unconcern that he exhibits in his failure to discuss 
or even mention the House-Grey Agreement of February 22, 1916. 

One could forgive Mr. Baker for some of these mistakes of omission, but 
it is difficult to see any excuse for repeated inaccuracies of detail. A typical 
example of his weakness in this regard is his faulty treatment of the Lusitania 
incident. Mr. Baker should have known that Captain Turner disobeyed his 
instructions and did not “zigzag” his.ship as he approached the Irish coast, 
and that of the 1959 persons on board the Lusitania, 1198, not 1195 were lost. 
There were 197 Americans who took passage on the Lusitania (not 159), 
and 128 of them (not 124) lost their lives. | 

A. careful study of Mr. Baker's inadequate volume shows that the claim 
which the publishers make for it is wholly unwarranted. 

Washington, D. C. CHARLES C. TANSILL. 
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Maitland: Selected Essays. Edited by H. D. Hazextine, G. Lapstey, P. H. WINFIELD. 
(Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1936, pp. ix, 
264, $3.65.) Maitland's Collected Papers was published in three volumes in r911. 
Two or three years ago the Cambridge University Press considered bringing out : 
a new edition which would incorporate the results of later research on the sub- 
jects with which the papers deal but decided against it for financial reasons. A 
mere reprint, on the other hand, did not seem advisable. The course finally agreed 
upon was to edit some but not all of the papers—such of them as seemed most 
likely to be useful to students of law, history, and politics—and publish them in 
one volume and to include in this Maitland's great Introduction to Memoranda de 
Parlamento, published in the Rolls Series in :893 but not comprised in the 
Collected Papers. The result is a collection of seven selected essays: Introduction 
to Memoranda de Parliamento, The Corporation Sole, The Crown as Corpora- 
tion, The Unincorporate Body, Trust and Corporation, Moral Personality and 
Legal Personality, and The Body Politic. The editors have added to Maitland's - 
footnotes and supplied new ones of their own in order to bring the text abreast 
of recent scholarship, and in the case of the Introduction to Memoranda de 
Parliamento Mr. Lapsley has contributed a brief editorial note and a selected 
bibliography. The reader, or rereader, of these essays is not likely to dissent 
from the editors opinion of Maitland: "Nothing that he wrote can ever be 
tarnished by time in the matchless attraction of his style or in the brilliant 
scholarship and originality of thought which ke brought to bear upon every 

. topic that he handled.” 


La Réforme et les guerres de religion. By Joskeng CHARTROU-CHARBONNEL. 
[Collection Armand Colin.] (Paris, Armand Colin, 1936, pp. 222, 10 fr. 50.) - 
This little book is a concise synthesis of the period and the movement of the 
Reformation, stressing ideas and ruling personalities more than events and 
political and social conditions. The author is right in devoting more attention 
to Calvinism than to Lutheranism, but the distribution of space seems out of 
proportion. France comes in for the lion's share. Seven pages for zhe Reforma- 
tion and the religious wars in the Low Countries and ten for England between 
1509 and 1688 seem a meager allotment, But if Madame Chartrou-Charbonnel 
robs Protestantism of a just amount of space, she 1s no less abstemious with 
regard to Catholicism, for the Counter Reformation is disposed of in less than 
three pages. In compensation the intellectual and literary history of the period 
is generously treated. The bibliography includes only writings by French authors, 
which seems a serious limitation, considering that there is no good French work 
on the history of the Reformation in Germany except the unfinished work of 
Imbart de la Tour, only one on the English Reformation, and none in French 
upon the history of the Reformation in the Netherlands. Even some of the best 
books upon the reformation and.the religious wars in France by French authors 
have not been used. The publisher's printed slip inserted for the convenience 

. of hasty reviewers describes this book as "une magnifique fresque”. We will let 
it go at that. Jamis WESTFALL THOMPSON. 
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Repertorium der diplomatischen Vertreter. aller Lander seit dem Westfalischen 
Frieden, 1648. Edited, with the assistance of Walther Latzke, by Lupwic 
Bittner and LotHar Gross. Volume I, 1648-1715. (Oldenburg i. O., Gerhard 
Stalling, 1936, pp. xxx, 756, 52 M.) This repertory of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of all countries since the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 is a compilation 
which will be of lasting benefit to students in many fields. This first volume 
comes down to 1715, and others are to follow. The work is the result of. much 
scholarly collaboration which is fully described in the extensive foreword of the 
editors, Ludwig Bittner and Lothar Gross. Walther Latzke co-ordinated the 
ccntributions of sixty-seven collaborators in thirteen different countries. Pub- 
lication was assisted by the Austrian Bundesregierung, the German Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft, and the Rockefeller Foundation.*The work is written in German, 
but the name of each country is given with its variations in German, English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish, both in the index and in the body of the text at 
the head of the sections dealing with each state. For purposes of alphabetical 
arrangement the German name is used. The scheme of arrangement is to list 
under each country alphabetically the nares of the other countries to which it 
accredited representatives whether on special or resident missions. Thus under 
England, one finds Algier, Bayern, Brandenburg-Preussen, etc. Under each of 
these countries the names of the representatives appear in chronological order. 
Dates of arrival and departure and change of rank, if any, are given. At the end 
there is an index by names of persons and countries, It covers 191 pages and 
was prepared by Walther Latzke. Obvicusly it is an essential part of such a 
reference volume. As the editors state, the arrangement of the index makes it 
possible even for those who do not know German to use the book with little 
difficulty. There is also a bibliography of archival and secondary sources. 

Puiuip C. JESSUP. 


Policies and Opinions at Paris, 1919: Wilsonian Diplomacy, the Versailles Peace, 
ard French Public Opinion. By Grorce Brernarp Noste. (New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1935, PP- X, 465, $3. 50.) This book is primarily a detailed 
study of French opinion on the more important aspects of the peace settlement 
with Germany in 1919, but it is also a competent short history of the actual 
events toward which the opinion was directed. The history of the negotiations 
is written in terms of issues important to France, and these are skillfully sum- 
marized. At the Conference Professor Noble prepared for the American Delega- 
tion tke daily Current Intelligence Summaries of the French press, now in the 
Hoover War Library. In the present work the leading French journals of 1918- 
rọrọ are classified according to their influence and political alignment. From 
them, and alsc from some of the parliamentary debates, the author has selected 
a wide range of typical sentences and phrases from which he has built up 
cumulative and impressive evidence of French public opinion. The general 
conclusion is not unexpected. The majority opinion of the right and center 
was mainly opposed to the Wilsonian program. Socialist opinion, in a minority 
on the left, which had at first been sympathetic to Wilson, saw in the final: 
document (which it refused to approve) a continuation of imperialistic and 
nationalistic thought. The author shows how difficult it is to determine reciprocal 
causal relationships between the press, the public, and the events. He exhibits 
French public opinion at the time of the Conference as a general influence under 
which the French Delegation negotiated rather than as a force applying localized 
pressure at specific places and times. Tc a sociologist a study of this sort is 
perhaps inadequate; but to any historian who is looking for evidence of “the 
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pictures which are acted upon" in a given set of circumstances (p. 4) it is 
admirable. Since public opinion was decisive in so many of the Conference 
decisions, the importance of Professor Noble's conscientious ard intelligent 
work can scarcely be questioned. Puike M. BURNETT. 


A List of Books and Articles on Colonial History and Overseas Expanson published 
in the United States in 1933, 1934 and 1935. Compiled by LowELL Jcsepu Racatz. 
(London, Arthur Thomas, 1936, pp. vi, 91, 3s. 5d.) This bibliog-aphy supple- 
ments Colonial Studies in the United States during the Twenzeth Century 
(London, 1932; Washington, 1934) and A List of Books ana Articles on 
Colonial History and Overseas Expansion published in the United States in 
1931 and 1932 (London and Washington, 1933). It was prepared for the annual 
meeting of the Commission internationale d'histoire coloniale anc will, in due 
course, be incorporated in Bibliographie d'histoire coloniale, 1921-1935 to be 
issued under the auspices of the Société de l'histoire des colonies françaises. 


Hae Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia: With a Brief Account of the History of 
Ethiopia, including the Origins of the Present Struggle, dnd a Description of 
the Country and its Peoples. By Princess Asra Yruma. With an Introduction by 
Azaj Warqneh C. Martin. (New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, 
pp. xiv, 305, $4.00.) Though this book does not cover the fascis: conquest of 
Ethiopia, it is one of the most informing and readable of the recent popular 
works on Ethiopia and its ill-fated ruler. 


Political Handbook of the World: Parliaments, Parties, and Press as of January 
1, 1937. Edited by Warrer H. Marrony. (New York, Harper anc Brothers for 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1937, pp. 207, $2.50.) This is the latest issue and 
revision of a well-known and indispensable work of reference. 


Curriculum-Making in The Social Studies: A Social Process Approach. By Leon C. 
MaRnsHALL and RaAcHxL MansuartL Gorrz. [Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies, The American Historical Assoziation.] (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1936, pp. xvii, 252, $1,75.) The authors define the social studies 
as "those techniques and knowledges designed to render our increasingly elab- 
orate social life comprehensible to the individual” (p. 3). They propose a new 
pattern for organizing these studies—history, the social sciences, and something 
more—for study in the schools. Existing courses are held to be inadequate. A 
“larger synthesis" is suggested, to be achieved by "grouping our multifarious 
human activities into a small number of great processes . . . common to all types 
of society" (p. 12). These processes, which provide titles for most of the chapters, 
are: (1) the process of adjustment to the external physical world, .ncluding the 
process of learning to manipulate natural forces, the process of organizing to 
manipulate these forces—the social order—and the process of the distributiqn 
of the population over the physical and cultural areas of the earth; (2) the 
process of biological continuance and conservation; (3) the process of guiding 
human motivation and aspiration, including the process of determining value 
standards or norms and the process of securing minimum adherznce to value 

standards or norms; (4) the process of developing and operating the agencies 
of social organization; (5) the process of securing and directing cultural con- 
tinuance and cultural change; (6) the process of personality mo.ding. In the 
analysis and description of these six processes the authors draw variously on : 
biology, sociology, psychology, anthropology, ethics, geography, economics, and 
technology. Each chapter concludes with a statement of general zations to be 
developed in the schools. The many contacts wich present programs are stressed, 


, 
t 
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though difficulties in finding adequately trained teachers for the proposed or- 
ganizetion are recognized (p. 83). The authors do not present a curriculum; they 
suggest, as their title indicates, an approach. A commission of the College 
Entrance Examination Board has, however, expanded the six processes in 
proposals for the reorganization of secondary-school history. EnLrNc M. Hunt. 


ARTICLES 
CHARLES Peers. History in the Making. Histor, Mar. 
LAWRENCE E. TANNER. Westminster Abbey and the Coronation Service. [d:d. 


Louis Laurens. L'évolution de la médicine et l'histoire des idées. Rev. Hist., Nov. 
Harry L. ARNOLD, JR. Serpent—Emblems of Medicine. Jour. Michigan State Medical Soc., 


Mar. 
An account of the Third Mennonite World Conferénce and the papers read there. Men- 


nomte Quar, Rev., Jan. 
DocuMENTS 
G. CASTELLANI. L'assistenza religiosa nell’ armata di Lepanto, 1570-1572, con documenti 
inediti [cont.]. Civiltà Cattolica, May 1. 
Canto DELLA VALLE. Tripoli nella fine del seicento. N. Antol., Mar. 16. 
Lzoprorpo Traversi. Con Menelik fra i Galla Arussi. Politica, Feb. 
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Wirtschaften und Charakter in der antiken Bildung. By JüRcEN Brake. (Frankfurt 
a.M., Gerhart Schulte-Bulmke, 1935, pp. 151, 6.50 M.) This careful, penetrating 
discussion of the development and meaning of Greek conceptions of work, 
wealth and leisure from Homeric times to the end of the classical period has been 
undeservedly neglected in both historical and philological journals. It has 

: certain marked defects resulting from the author's idealism, especially a tendency 
to neglect economic institutions themselves and a pronounced aristocratic bias 
which leads to a double standard of values. Despite that, Brake has broken new 
grounc in many places and has made a major contribution to the understanding 
of the economic and ideological aspects of aristocratic Greek society. 

M. I. FINKELSTEIN. 


Ahnenbud und Familiengeschichte bei Römern und Griechen. By Erica BETHE. 
(Munich, C. H. Beck, 1935, pp. xiii, 121, 2.10 M.) The intrinsic difference 
between the idealizing genius of the Greek and the realistic temperament of 
the Roman is clearly marked by the respective attitudes of the two peoples toward 
the deed and, in particular, by the manifestations of the commemorative spirit 
in their arts and literatures. These contrasts in folkway form the theme of this 
little book, which comes from the pen of a veteran philologist who has deserved 
well of classical scholarship in various fields, notably in mythology and Homeric 
poetry, and who here combtnes wide learning with charm of presentation. The 
notes cocumenting the text are rich in erudition. Bethe's explanation of the 
genesis of the custom, uniquely Roman, of preserving the wax masks of 
ancestors in the atrium and exhibiting them in the funeral processions of 
membe:s of patrician families is novel and provocative: the preservation of such 
masks .s a refined survival of the primitive practice of interment in the house, 
a usage founded on the belief that the dead could thus continue to keep watch 
and ward over surviving kin. The obvicus objection to this view, namely, that 
in historical times the ius imaginum was the especial prerogative of illustrious 
families, Bethe seeks to remove by the hypothesis that even the humblest family 
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could not be estopped from making and preserving the masks, hence that the 
ius imaginum covered only the public exhibition in the funeral pageant. His 
evidence for his conclusion is, necessarily, gleaned mostly from comparative 
anthropology. Analogy, however, is not inevitably proof. Certainly the burial 
of Phocion's ashes near the hearth in 318 B.C. cannot be justifiably cited in 
this connection; Phocion's widow resorted to this as a temporary expedient 
until a change of heart on the part of the Athenians should permi- interment 
in the ancestral tomb. ' ‘Duane Reem STUART. 


The Historian Ephorus. By G. L. Barser. [The Prince Consort Frize Essay, 
1934.] (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1935, 
pp. xii, 189, $2.50.) In this volume Mr. Barber discusses the familiar problems 
concerned with the life and work of Ephorus, including his sources and his own 
function as a source for later historians, his bias and the quality of his work, and 
the authorship of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. The book is in general fairly 
well arranged, with convenient summaries at the end of most of tae chapters 
and a bibliography (which, by the way, shows strangely inconsistent and 
puzzling methods of reference) but no index of any kind. The various topics 
are treated carefully, with full use of the ancient sources and of the modern 
scholarly work which concerns Ephorus. Mr. Barber, however, seems to be 
unfamiliar with important modern trends in historiography; his chapter on 
"The Causes of the Peloponnesian War", in particular, reveals no recognition 
of the basic importance of economic forces. The work cannot be called an 
original contribution to knowledge, as the author himself seems to recognize 
(pp. xi-xii). All the problems which he considers have been fully treated by 
German scholars. Is it seriously believed, then, that those who desire detailed 
information about a Greek historian of the fourth century, whose works are 
now lost, cannot read the treatises of scholars who have dealt with aim, if they 
are written in German? Or are English scholars now yielding to tke disastrous 
new tendency toward extreme nationalism in scholarship? Yet it is rather con- 
venient for English-speaking persons who are concerned with Greek his- 
toriography to have this little volume available, and, when the Prince Consort 
Prize is added.to the scales, its production may be considered justifiable. 

CrrNTON W. KEYES. 


Africa Romana. By A. G. Amatucci, F. ARrNaLDI, C, CEccHELLI, E. CIACERI, 
G. M. Coruwsa, F. S. Grazio, G. Gumi, A. MomicLiaNo, E, PARIBENI, 
P. Romanetut, D. Sicurani, [Istituto di Studi Romani.] (Milan, Ulrico Hoepli, 
1935, pp. xi, 253, plates, xvi, 28 1.) A species of subtle atavistic imperial 
irredentism lends organic unity to this lavishly illustrated volume of twelve 
popular essays on the Roman conquest and domination of North Africa. Devoted 
principally to military and political history (though the ethnographical, religious, 
literary, and archaeological aspects are not neglected), the collection constitutes 
an elaborate rationalization, on historical grounds, of the “expansicnistic neces- 
sity" and "civilizing mission" of Italy on the African continent. The choice 
and treatment of subject are characteristic. General Grazioli's "Scipio Africanus" 
ends with a plea for the study of military history, "which fortifies the spirit"; the 
technique of colonial warfare in Africa is illustrated by General Siciliani in his 
account of the Jugurthan War. It would be difficult to find much agreement 
with Ciaceri’s views on the “spiritual necessity” of Roman imperialism. 
Momigliano's discussion of the Hellenistic intuences upon the indigenous 
kingdoms of Roman Africa emphasizes the ethnographic contimuity of the 
indigenous population. Cecchelli’s account of the African Church is based 
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upon the doctrine that spiritual facts, not economic causes, are the effective 
determinants of human behavior. Romanelli, however, contributes an interest- 
ing essay on Roman Cyrene, and Guidi's masterful description of the archaeo- 
logical remains of Leptis Magna contains unpublished material It is almost 
unnecessary to add that without a clarification of the economic and social forces 
involved a vital picture of Roman Africa does not emerge. 
MEYER REINHOLD. 
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G. C. Boyce 


Byzanz. Vorarbeiten zur Topographie und Archäologie der Stadt. By Arrows 
Marta ScHxzEIDER, assisted by W. Karnapp. [Istanbuler Forschungen.] (Berlin, 
Archaologisches Institut des Deutschen Reiches, 1936, pp. 106. £3.50 M.) Students 
of Byzantine history will find this a significant archaeological study. There are 
ten plates, a map to illustrate the Stand der Forschung in 1935, and many draw- 
ings throughout the text. 


Early Irish Laws and Institutions. By Eoin MacNettt. (Dublin, Burns, Oates, and 
Washbourne, 1936, pp. iv, 152, 5s.) The author, professor of early and medieval 
history in the National University of Ireland, vigorously protests against the cur- 
rent doctrine that Early Irish political organization was based on the “clan 
system". Its foundation was, he holds, the assembly of freemen (teéath), as in 
Northern and Middle Europe generally; its civilization was agricultural rather 
than pastoral; it was profoundly affected by the Scandinavian invasions from the 
ninth century onward; and, to complicate the problem, the legal texts, which 
began to be written in the seventh century, though dating from different periods, 
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have been treated as though they were all of the same date. To pre-Celtic institu- 
. tions he would trace the high status of craftsmen, the survivals of matriarchy, 
and the Druids (whom he regards as teachers of jurisprudence and higher 
culture rather than as priests). The zéatha numbered about eighty, with an 
average area of some four hundred square miles and a population of about 
twenty-five thousand, each with a king elected from the descendants of a king 
and functioning as the chief executive, judicial, and military head. These tdatha 
were in five “fifths” (Ulster, Leinster, Connacht, Munster, and Meath), with a 
“high king” over all. Crimes were punished by an elaborate system of fines, and 
there was an equally elaborate relation of lord and vassai, the latter either free 
or unfree. Feudalism struck a mortal blow at native Irish law, which, despite a 
revival in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, declined until its formal 
replacement by English law under James I. The book is marred, unhappily, by a 
polemic tone scarcely in accord with scientific presentation of a theme of much 
interest for the history of political and legal institutions. L. H. Gray. 


Books known to Anglo-Latin Writers from Aldhelm to Alcuin, 670-€04. By J. D. 
A. Ocitvy. (Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy of America, 1936, pp. xix, roo, 
$2.25.) This monograph, consisting of an alphabetical list by authors of books 
known in England during the earliest flourishing period of English letters, is a 
valuable first attempt at a catalogue serving both general and special students of 
the culture of.the period. The evidence is twofold: extant manuscripts and 
citations by authors of the period. The first type of evidence is less judiciously 
handled, being primarily gleaned from the list appended to Lindsay's Notae 
Latinae, Thompson’s Handbook, Westwood's Facsimiles, and a few provincial 
English catalogues; it does not include valuable material in the better manu- 
script catalogues of Continental libraries or even in the Catalogue of Ancient 
Manuscripts of the British Museum; nor have standard editions of Latin authors 
received due attention. To the second type of evidence, derived mainly from 
secondary sources, the compiler has added numerous references of h:s own. One 
notes that a few obvious sources of information like the files of Neues Archiv 
and standard works like Laistner’s Thought and Letters have been neglected. 
More careful reading of some items like Krusch's Szudien would have eliminated 
misstatements. The reader must, of course, weigh for himself the evidence 
presented; it is extremely doubtful, for instance, whether Bede knew any of the 
works of Boethius, Cicero, Horace, or Ovid. Although reasonable care has been 
exercised in choosing the canon of Old English works, any variation. will change 
the completed picture considerably; for instance, from examinztion of the 
earliest known manuscripts this reviewer is convinced that De saltu lunae is not 
Alcuin’s, nor the three “hymns” on times Bede's. An abnormal number of small 
errors, only some of them typographical, suggests the need for more careful edi- 
torial supervision. Despite these reservations, students will find tha- Dr. Ogilvy 
has discreetly allotted his material and has given them a handy catalogue. 

CHARLES W, JONES. 


Bede. By R. W. CHAMBERS. [Annual Lecture on a Master Mind, The British Acad- 
emy.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 19036, pp. 30, 50 cents.) A dis- 
tinguished authority on Beowulf has ventured with some reluctance to discourse 
on Bede and with disarming frankness remarks: "if you have followed this 
lecture carefully, you will have realized that anything of value in it I have learnt 
from those three men, through whom alone, if at all, I must claim tc be in touch 
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with the Venerable Bede”. The three scholars are Charles Plummer, W. P. Ker, 
and S. J. Crewford. The lecture is pleasantly, if rather discursively, written but 
contains little real substance. Bede’s scientific work is touched on very slightly, 
his labors as a theologian are ignored, and his function as a historian is treated 
very superficially. In short, we must regretfully state that this lecture is quite 


unworthy of its subject and of the learned body before which it was delivered. 
M. L. W. LAISTNER. 


Robert Grossezéte, the Defender of our Church and our Liberties. By B. C. 
BouLTER. (London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1936, pp. vii, 
151, 5s.) Mr. Boulter has missed the opportunity of writing a short biography 
of Robert Grossetéte that would have satisfied a real need. His essay gives, to be 
sure, the main outlines of Roberts career, an insight into his busy life, an 
estimate of his profound intellectual interests, and something of the background 
against which these must be set if the facts of his personal history are to be 
understood. In many respects, however, this small volume is a tract in which 
positive religious convictions intrude unnecessarily, thus weakening the historical 
narrative, Robert must be judged in terms of his own age, and little is gained 
when the author writes constantly with an eye on the sixteenth century and what 
was to come—a tendency that is evident in the recurrent allusions to Colet. The 
author’s obiter dicta reflect an unfamiliarity with contemporary scholarship. The 
estimate of Frederick II and of the thirteenth century is not acceptable, nor is 
the discussion of the Crusades. The reviewer finds it difficult to understand the 
paragraph (p. 96) explaining Grossetéte’s modernity, and the impression created 
by the main paragraph on page 6 is definitely erroneous. 


The Wars of Frederick U against the Ibelins in Syria and Cyprus. By PHILIP DE 
Novare. Translated and edited by Joun L. La Mownre. [Records of Civilization.] 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1936, pp. ix, 230, $3.75.) The Old 
French chronicle here translated descrikes an important episode in the history 
of the Latin Orient: the successful resistance of a great feudal family, the Ibelins 
of Cyprus ard Syria, to the absolutist pretensions of the Emperor Frederick II 
on the occasion of the latter's crusade. The author, a firm partisan of the Ibelins, 
includes onlv such material as bears directly on his subject. Yet his narrative 
vividly portrays life in the Latin Orient with its individual combats, its battles 
and sieges, and above all its local loyalties and jealously guarded traditional 
rights. Since no manuscript of the original text exists, Professor La Monte has 
used that established by Charles Kohler from the two sources in which Philip de 
Novare’s work was incorporated: the Gestes des Chiprois and the Chronicle of 
Amadi. Other sources have been cited in the notes or included in appendixes, 
thus making the work an edition as well as a translation. Although allowing 
himself “considerable leeway” on several occasions, the translator has closely 
followed the original dnd preserved some of its style. Hence such a phrase as 
“hot news” (chaude novelle, p. 70). The introduction contains an account of 
Philip de Novare’s life and a short narrative of the crusade of Frederick II based 
on European sources and designed to counterbalance the anti-imperial tone of 
Philip’s chronicle. The omission of any reference to H. K. Mann’s treatment of 
Frederick’s crusade in his Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages is a minor 
fault in a work which gives evidence of the careful scholarship familiar to the 
readers of Professor La Monte’s Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, 1100-1291. In fact Philip's chronicle provides a living illustration of 
the legal principles explained in the earlier work. MARSHALL W. BALDWIN. 
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Freperic C. Lane. Venetian Bankers, 1496-1533: A Study in the Early Stages of Deposit 
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l'abbaye de Saint-Pierre au Mont Blandin à Gand, 1038, aprés le 20 juillet. Bull. Com. 
Roy. Hest., CI. 

Heinrich WixiswEILER. Die vollständige Kampfschrift Bernolds von St. Blasien gegen 
Berengzr: De veritate corporis et sanguinis domini. Scholastik, XII, no. 1. 

RuporeH WitLAaD. The Latin Texts of The Three Utterances of the Soul. Speculum, Apr. 

WirLrAM H. Cornos. The Poems of Robert Partes. Ibid. 

Josepa Esrienne. Trois baillis du roi en Vermandois: Pierre de Villevaudé, Pierre de 
Béthisy. Guillaume Paté, 1197-1200. Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Jan., 1936. 

ANDRÉ WiLMaAnT. Un exemplaire des coutumes d'Hirsauge accompagné d'un catalogue de 
livres. Rev, Bénédict., Jan. : 

Rosin Flower. The Text of the Burghal Hidage. London Med. Stud., 1, no. 1. 

P. Gronigux. Pour une édition de Gérard d’Abneville. Rech. T Àéol. Anc. et Méd., Jan. 

Tu. Käpper. Tractatus de approbatione. Arch. Fratrum Praedicatorum, VI. 

A. Laupoaar, Maitre Gérard de Douai. Rech. Théol. Anc. et Méd., Jan. 

Francoise Lesaux. Deux obituaires de Saint-Germain-des-Prés retrouvés aux Archives 
nationa.es. Biél, École Chartes, July, 1936. 

D. Franses. Een Zuid-Nederlandsche Pseudo-Augustinus uit de 129 Eeuw. Hisa, Tiidsch., 
1937, DO. I. 

Jan FREDzRIK NIERMEYER, JR. Over het Staatsgezag in Midden-Friesland, voornamelijk 
in de twaalfde Eeuw: Een deplomatiek Onderzoek. B;;d. Vaderland. Gesch. Oudh., 
1937, DO. I. 

Henry & Lucas. Mediaeval Economic Relations between Flanders and Greenland. 
Speculum, Apr. 

S. G. Mercati, Santuarie reliquie constantinopolitane secondo il codice ottoboniano latino 
169 prima della conquista latina (1204). Atti Pont. Accad, Rom. Archeol., Rendiconti, 
XII, nos. 1-2. 

F. PELsTER. Cod. 152 der Bibliothek von S. Antonio in Padua und seine Quástionen. Rech. 
T'héol. Anc, ez Méd., Jan. 

Rosert L. REgvNorps. Two Documents on Education in Thirteenth-Century Genoa. Spec- 
ulum, Apr. 

H. E. Saurer. An Arrouasian General Chapter. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

H. Cer. Scueesen. De Bullario quodam Ordinis Praedicatorum saeculi XHI. Arch. 
Fratrura Praedicatorum, VI. 

F, Tempesti. Provenzan Salvani. Bull. Senese Storia Patria, VU, no. 1. 
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. G. THÉRY. Thomas le Cistercien: Le commentaire du Cantique des cantiques pour dissiper 
une équivoque. New Scholast., Apr. 

LYNN THORNDIKE. Copyists’ Final Jingles in Mediaeval Manuscripts. Speculam, Apr. 

Fr. Bock. Die Beteiligung der Dominikaner an den Inquisitionsprozesser unter Johann 
XXII. Arch. Fratrum Praedicatorum, VI. 

James ConaETrT. L'alchimiste Léonard de Maurperg (XIV? siècle): Sa colleczion de recettes 
et ses voyages. Bibl. École Chartes, Jan., 1936. 

P. F. DELORME. La confessio fidei du frère Mathieu de Bouzigues. Etudes Francis., Mar. 

TH. KAPPELI. Fragmentum actorum cap. gen. a. 1372. Arch. Fratrum Praedicatorum, VI. 

R. LoENERTZ. Simon de Crète, inquisiteur en Grèce et sa mission en Crète. Ibid. 

S. H. THomson. Unnoticed Mss. and Works of Wyclif (cont.]. Jour. Theol. Stud., Jan. 

LYNN THORNDIKE. Introduction and Canon by Dalmatius to Tables of Barcelona for the 
Years 1361-1433 A. D. Isis, Mar. 

JEANNE VIELLIARD and Roserr Av£zov. Lettres originales de Charles VI zonservées aux 
Archives de la couronne d'Aragon à Barcelone. Bibi, Ecole Chartes, July. 

E, Asrori, Contributo allo studio della storia del contado alessandrino: Il testamento di 
Matteo Inviziati del 1421. Riv, Stor, Arte e Archeol., Apr., 1935. 

M. H. LaunzNT. Per la storia della chiesa di San Francesco in Siena. Bull. Senese Storia 
Patria, VII, no. 1. 

A. Lrperatt. San Quirico d'Orcia., Fbid. 


` MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
"Tur UNITED KINGDOM AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
R. L. Schuyler 


The Governors of Jamaica in the Seventeenth Century. By FRANK CUNDALL. 
(London, The West India Committee, 1936, pp. 189, 18s.) In his adopted 
island home Frank Cundall is known as a distinguished public figure who, 
during a period of forty years, has made the Institute of Jamaica one of the 
leading learned bodies in the British Empire and a cultural force of paramount 
importance in Caribbean life. To the outer world he is the historian of Jamaica 
and, as such, has won wide recognition both in Europe and America. His 
works in the field are legion and range from sober bibliographies through 
sprightly annals and parish chronicles to learned studies of the island press 
and general surveys which evoke the admiration of specialists in European 
expansion. The present volume approaches from the biographical angle the 
tumultuous period of settlement following the conquest. In narrating the careers 
of this tropical possession's first fifteen administrators, the autaor skillfully 
marshals the chief events of early Jamaican history and passes them in stately 
review. The work thus becomes, in effect, a colonial cavalcade with zhe governor- 
ship providing the central thread. It is based almost entirely upon source 
material in local and London archives and meets the highest canons of scholar- 
ship. Generous excerpts from contemporary records have been included to good 

. advantage. Nearly forty illustrations, an early map, a chronology, and a list of 
prominent officials add materially to the book’s usefulness. All in all, we have 
here a significant study which . materially enriches the literaturs of modern 
colonization. A companion work, covering the eighteenth century in similar 
fashion, will follow at an early date. LoweLL Josgbu Racatz. 


The Huguenot Settlements in Ireland. By Grace Lawrszss Lez. (New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1936, pp. xi, 280, $5.00.) In the annals of the 
great Huguenot emigration from France the story of the settlements in Ireland 
has been largely neglected. Via England, Holland, and Switzerland and direct 
from France some thousands of Huguenots found their way to Ireland, especially 


* 
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in the late seventeenth century. There they were on the whole well received, 
and they dowered the country with their business ability. The impetus they 
gave to the manufacture of textiles, particularly linen and silk, can scarcely be 
exaggerated. With such a story to tell, this book, based on the most painstaking 
research, may be thought of as a footnote to Irish and European history. It is 
disappointing that the author can give no adequate notion of the number of 
Huguerots who came to Ireland and little clear information as to their economic 
activities there. But the fault lies in the paucity of the available source material. 
A certain vagueness, too, is imparted to the work by the fact that much of it is 
based on names, and in a land where Amyrault readily became Emerott, De 
Bigault was transmuted into Bigoe, and Leroux reappeared as Larowe, names 
do not form the surest kind of a guide. On ghe other hand, it is in part the 
author's method of approach that makes the book dull to read and difficult to 
use. She takes the Huguenots according to their place of settlement in Ireland 
and discusses them county by county and town by town, gathering all the names 
she can find, sorting them out into families, and setting down about them any 
scattering facts that have survived. When, as with the Crommelin family, or 
the reverend and incredibly active James Fontaine (ancestor of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury) a good deal of material was to be found, the narrative takes on form 
and interest and value, Elsewhere i& tends to be a scanty and confused series of 
genealogical gleanings, more of antiquarian than of historical interest. 
CHARLES WoorsEY CoLr. 


The Correspondence of the Honourable Peter Russell with Allied Documents re- 
lating to his Administration of the Government of Upper Canada during the 
Official Term of Lieut. Governor J. G. Simcoe while on Leave of Absence. 
Volume III, 7798-7799. Edited by E. A. Crurxsuanx and A. F. Hunrer. [The 
Ontaria Historical Society.] (Toronto, the Society, 1936, pp. xxx, 323.) Peter 
Russell had neither the strength nor the audacity of a Carleton, and his name is 
associated with some rather unsavory deals in provincial lands. Nevertheless, 
Simcoe, whose place he had taken in 1796, held him in high regard and un- 
successfully supported his claims to the lieutenant-governorship in 1799. Much 
of his corzespondence in this volume is concerned with problems of land grant- 
ing anc settlement, although it is well to mention that the introduction contains 
a brief -eview of the efforts which had been made since 1792 to establish schools 
for advanced education. Perhaps the most interesting part of the correspondence 
is concerned with the diplomacy of the inland country. Ever since the coming 
of Citizen Adet to the United States in 1796 both Canadian provinces had lived 
in almcst constant fear of French intrigues and the possibility (in Upper Canada 
atleast; of an Indian attack supported by the French. Russell seems to have been 
quite convinced that such an invasion was contemplated—to take place probably 
in the spring of 1799. There never was any actual danger; but the letters 
reveal how real were the apprehensions of the administration in view of the 
reported disaffection of the Western Indians and how much anxiety existed in 
the country itself. Upper Canada was in no position to defend her frontiers, 
although Russell apparently saw the importance of seeking naval supremacy on 
the Lakes. There is comparatively little in this volume on interprovincial trade 
or on the problem of inland commercial relations with the United States; but 
on questions of Indian policy and land settlement the student of American 
frontier history should find it particularly fruitful. GERALD S. GRAHAM. 


The Sugar Colonies and Governor Eyre, 1849-1866. By Wittiam Law MATHIESON. 
(New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1936, pp. xiv, 243, $5.00.) This is 
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Doctor Mathieson's third volume centering in the British Caribbean and 
Mauritius since 1823, when Thomas Fowell Buxton launched the successful drive 
to terminate slavery within the empire. Like its predecessors (British. Slavery 
and its Abolition, 1823-1838, London, 1926, and British Slave Emancipation, 
1838-1849, London, 1932) it rests upon only a small fraction of the available 
source material. Manuscripts have been entirely ignored, most of the documents 
employed may be found in any firstclass European or American library, and 
undue reliance has been placed upon an odd assortment of secondary works. 
Though in no sense a scholarly production or a definitive study, it retells a story 
long familiar to students of modern colonization in able fashion and will be 
received with interest by the general reader for whom it was presumably de- 
signed. The author's conviction that free trade was ultimately benzficial to the 
planters inasmuch as it forced them to meet the exigencies of a new situation is 
an intriguing thesis which deserved more adequate development. His statement 
that it enabled most of them “to re-establish their prosperity” is, however, con- 
trary to fact. The career of Governor Edward Eyre, who suppressec the Morant 
Bay uprising among landless Jamaican blacks in 1865 with a laudzble show of 
force only to suffer immediate removal from office in consequence, is sympa- 
thetically portrayed. Many readers will go further end hail him as an unfor- 
tunate victim of negrophilism and negrolatry among ignorant seatimentalists 
and professional busybodies in the home country. LoweLL JosgPE: Racatz. 


Die letzte Phase des britischen Imperialismus auf den amerikanischen Kontinenten, 
1880-1896. By WorrcANc Mommsen. (Leipzig, Universitatsverlag Noske, 1933, 
pp. xiii, 140, 5 M.) Although this little book has attracted but slight attention in 
America, it seems for several reasons to deserve a belated notice. It was written 
by the brilliant grandson of one of Germany's most famous historizns; it repre- 
sents an attempt to interpret a series of incidents in British-Americar relations in 
the light of world power politics and of a German student's peculiar Weltanschau- 
ung; it was written under the guidance of the distinguished Professor Oncken, 
whose official connection with the University of Berlin has now unfortunately 
been terminated; and it is in and for itself an interesting piece of work. It is 
chiefly as an interpretation and as a description of the reorientatian of British 
imperial policy that the work is of special interest; as a narrative account of 
the incidents discussed, it would leave a good deal to be desired. Ne:ther Ameri- 
cans ner Englishmen will probably find themselves entirely in agreement with 
the author's opinions as to the motives determining their national policies, but 
they will not on that account find those opinions any the less interesting. Dr. 
Mommsen views the United States in this period as a constant potential menace 
to Canada and to the whole British position on the American continent. Such 

"a power, he says, Great Britain had to conciliate, so as to "free her rear" and be 
able to act the more aggressively in South Africa and elsewhere. Because of the 
friction developed by Holstein's tactless efforts to goad Great Britain into seeking 
a German alliance, Salisbury had to liquidate al! American disputes as cheaply 
as possible and do his utmost to cultivate the friendship of the United States so 
that he might play the game of power politics the more boldly in Africa and 
Asia. For, to this young German scholar, "Geschichte ist [dock] Machtge- 
schichte". CHESTER V. EasuM. 


The Role of British Strategy in the Great War. By C. R. M. F. CRUTTWELL. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan Company, 1936, pp. roo, $1.60.) 
The violence of Lloyd George's diatribes against the military mind zives timely 
interest to this suggestive little volume based on lectures delivered last year at 
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Cambridge by the principal of Hertford College at Oxford, whose History of the 
Great War, published in 1934, is perhaps the most satisfactory single volume on 
that subject: He bears out some of Llayd George's claims as far as lack of 
imagination on the part of the soldiers is concerned, but he blames the British 
cabinet for allowing control to pass into the hands of soldiers, and French 
soldiers at that. He condemns the work of the Allted commanders as a whole: 
“The great fault of the directing brains in the West was a kind of mechanical 
megalomania, pinning: their faith to masses of men, masses of guns, masses of 
shells, masses of transport’, when their efforts “would have been better employed 
in adapting to modern conditions three of the fundamental and closely con- 
nected »rinciples of all successful war—surprise, economy of force, and elasticity 
of plan”. As tor Haig, he says, in connection,with the appointment of Foch as 
generalissimo, that he “often showed himself stubborn, narrow and impervious 
to argument, but he has the rare and glarious distinction of bringing about his 
own stbordination for the common cause”. Later he remarks: “In the last 
hundred days of the war he showed a vision and a calculated resolution in 
taking chances worthy of a great captain. His career in the war is a curious 
examplz of how exactly the same qualities in dissimilar circumstances make both 
a bad end a good general.” The little book can be easily read in an hour and 
will antply reward the time so spent. ROBERT G. ALBION. 


Dominion of Canada: Report of the Public Archives for the Year 1935. (Ottawa, 
Government Printing Bureau, 1936, pp. xxxi, 172-398, $1.00.) This volume con- 
tains the annual report of the acting Dorainion archivist, Dr. James F. Kenney, 
reports of the several divisions of the Archives, a list of donations, and an 
appendix containing a "Calendar of State Papers addressed by the Secretaries of 
State fcr the Colonies to the Lieutenant Governors or Officers administering the 
Government of the Province of Upper Canada, 1821-1835”. This is a continua- 
tion of the calendar begun in the Report for 1933. The documents calendared 
are in tae Archives, Series G, Volumes 60-75. 


ARTICLES 


CHARLES F, MurrerT. Some Neglected Aspects of Plague Medicine in Sixteenth Century 
England, Scientific Monthly, Apr. 

Id. The Plague of 1603 in England. An. Medical Hist., May. 

C. H. McILwaiN. The House of Commons in 1621 [review article]. Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

G. N. CLARK. Social and Economic Aspects of Science in the Age of Newton’ Ec. Hist., 
Feb. 

H. N. FizrpHousE. Oxford, Bolingbroke, and the Pretender's Place of Residence, 1711-14. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

WILLIAM HorpswonTH. Lord Mansfield. Law Quar. Rev., Apr. 

Jonn Tuomas. The Pottery Industry and the Industrial Revolution. Ec. Hist., Feb. 

J. B. TvagELL. David Thompson and the Columbia River, Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Jonas A. Jonasson. The Red River Amnesty Question. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

R. A. MacKay. The Political Ideas of Wiliam Lyon Mackenzie. Can. Jour. Ec. and Pol. 
Sci., Feb. . 

Epwin C. GuiLrgT. The Cobourg Conspiracy. Can. Hist, Rev., Mar. 

CHESTER Martin. The United States and Canadian Nationality. Ibid. 

Marcarer ELLs, Nova Scotian “Sparks of Liberty". Dalhousie Rev., Jan. 

R. MacG. Dawson. The Imperial Conference. Can. Jour. Ec. and Pol, Sci., Feb. 

W. Burton Hun». The Decline in the Canadian Birth-Rate. Ibid. 

Ernest BARKER. Maitland as a Sociologist. Sociorog. Rev., Apr. 

Lorp WricHT ef al, In Memoriam: Sir Fredericx Pollock. Law Quar. Rev., Apr, 

W. Ivor Jenninos. The Abcication of King Edward VIII. Politica, Mar. 

Id, The Abdication and the Constitution, Pol. Guar., Apr. 
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ix : DocuMENTS 
. Stewart Derbishire's Report to Lord Durham on Lower Canada, 1838. Caz. Hist. Rev., 
Mar. . 

FRANCE 


$. B. Clough 


Bibliographie des travaux publiés de 1866 à 1897 sur l'histoire de la Frence de 1500 
à 1789. By E. SaurxirER and A. Martın. Tome II. (Paris, Les Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1936, pp. 176, 50 fr.). This is a continuation of the Eibliographie 
prepared under the auspices of the Société d'histoire moderne. The first volume 
appeared in 1932. 


Franz I. und die Anfänge der französischen Reformation. By GEoRG FLORIAN 
Müxzer. (Freiburg i. B., Rudolf Goldschagg, 1935, pp. 106.) The religious 
policy of Francis I is Sie ae because with one hand he would deliver heretics 
to the stake and with the cther. deliver heretics from the mouth of tae lion. The 
key is to be found in his effort to be at once the mast Christian king and the 
patron of letters. The heretics whom he saved were Humanists, and he rescued 
them not through any interest in their religious opinions but solelw because he 
regarded them as lights of learning. In the latter part of his reign foreign politics 
somewhat affected his internal religious policy and likewise in contradictory 
directions, since he was making alliances with the pope, the Turk, and the 
German Protestants. Such is the thesis of this excellent dissertation. 

Rorawp H, BAINTON. 


Le catalogue de l'histoire de la Révolution ‘française, By ANDRE MARTIN and 
Gérard Watrer. Volume I. (Paris, Éditions des Bibliothéques Nati»nales, 1936, 
pp. xiv, 596, 120 fr.) This catalogue is expected to be completed in five volumes. 


Mémoires de Barbaroux. Edited by ArzrsEp-Cnuasaup. [Les classiques ce la Révolu- 
tion francaise] Première édition critique. (Paris, Armand Colin, 1936, pp. 311, 
32 fr.) The memoirs of Barbaroux first appeared in 1822 in the well-known 
series published by Baudouin Fréres. They were edited by Ogé Barbaroux, with 
certain changes dictated by filial piety or by political necessity—for in 1822 the 
great conventionnels were still pretty disreputable figures, and the mere publica- 
tion of the memoirs took some courage. An edition in 1866 added nothing new 
except some misprints. The late Claude Perroud undertook a new ecition which, 
after Perroud's death, M. Chabaud himself completed in 1923. Since then M. 
Chabaud has recovered the original manuscript of Barbaroux and now presents 
this definitive edition. But the manuscript, which, with the memoirs of Mme. 
Roland and a few fragments of the memoirs of Buzot, represents all we have 
left of genuine autograph memoirs by members of the Gironde, is very incom- 
plete. It begins in May, 1790, with the affaire Lieutaud at Marseilles, deals with 
local politics until 1792, gives very interesting details about the role of the 
Marseillais in the fall of the monarchy, and ends with an account of Barbaroux's 
struggle with the Paris Commune in August and September, 1792. Written when 
Barbaroux was a hunted exile, it has no documentary basis, but it is a useful 
sample of the opinions of one of the ablest organizers among the Girondins. 
M. Chabaud has done more than reprint these memoirs. He has written a very 
careful account of the manuscripts and editions of the memoirs end has also 
supplied a biography of Barbaroux for the very important years about which 
Barbaroux himself is silent. This biography makes no attempt at literary full- 
ness. It is a condensed and accurate summary of pertinent facts, assembled with 
a minimum of judgments of value. There is still room for a Life which will 
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attempt zo place the brilliant young Marseillais in the whole framework'of the 
Revolution, But this Life will definitely have to be an interpretation based on 
M. Chabaud's work of reconstruction. It seems unlikely that the most industrious 
digging in the archives will unearth any more material important in the purely 
biographical sense. CRANE BRINTON. 


La péréquation fiscale de l'Assemblée constituante, 1790-1791. By ROBERT 
ScHNERR. [Collection de documents inédits sur l'histoire économique de la 
Révolution frangaise.] (Clermont-Ferrand, Imprimerie Générale, 1936, pp. 114, 
20 fr.) This is a new and illuminating method of presenting the efforts of the 
Constituent Assembly toward a fair distribution between the departments of 
the total burden of the real estate and personal property taxes, fixed at 300,000,000 
livres. Erofessor Marion had already shown that the assembly was forced, for 
lack of a better guide, to utilize as a basis the totals assigned before 1789 to the 
same areas by the discredited system of the Old Regime. Departmental and 
district authorities, responsible for further subdivision, had to do likewise. 
Dr. Schnerb has restudied the whole problem, drawing fresh material from 
local archives which his predecessors had not examined. His conclusions con- 
firm thcse of Professor Marion. His special contribution, however, is the pre- 
sentatior. of the different classes of facts in a series of fourteen maps, carrying 
departmental boundary lines. He first shows in five maps the weight of the old 
taxes per inhabitant, using the year 1790, the last in which they were in effect. 
Then ccmes a map of the real estate tax for x79r, the first year of the new 
system. "This makes possible interesting comparisons. The next question is the 
proportion between the amount of the new taxes and the total income, that is, 
the rate. For this purpose he uses the estimates of income for x820, the first 
that were relizble, believing that no substantial change had taken place since 
1791. This is the subject of maps vrr-xir. Two final maps concern the personal 
property tax and the later door and window tax. The author's conclusion is that 
the “péréquation” was a failure and that a fairer assessment remained to be 
accomplished years afterward as the long hoped for “cadastre” was pushed 
to comp.etion. Henry E. Bourne. 


Les finances publiques et les impôts de la France. By L. 'TRorABAs. (Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1937, pp. 215, 13 fr.) This latest addition to the useful "Collection Armand 
Colin" is worthy of its predecessors. It deals with the problems of taxation, 
governmental borrowings, expenditures, budgets, and the handling ôf public 
moneys. It provides a clear picture of contemporary French public finance but 
unfortunately includes very little information for the period before the War. 


ARTICLES 


G. Packs. Les paix de religion et l'édit de Nantes. Rev. Hist. Mod., Nov. 

Id. Le gouvernement et l'administration monarchiques en France à la fin du régne de 
Louis XIV, Rev. Cours et Conférences, Dec. 15. 

MICHELINE LECLERE. Les réformes de Castries. Kev. Ques. Hist., Jan, 

EanL J. Hawuiton, Prices and Wages in Southern France under John Law's System. Ec. 
Hist., Feb. 

Joser VAN VALXEM. Die Konferenz zu Nanzig, 1737-1741: Zur Reichsgrenzpolitik im 
Mosel-Sagrraum nach dem Verlust Lothringens. Rhein, Vierteljahrsblátter, July, 1936. 

RosERT R. PALMER. Posterity and the Hereafter in Eighteenth-Century French Thought. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

G. Husrecar, La région sedanaise à la veille de la Révolution. 4”. Hist. Rév. Fr., Jan. 

Pg. Sacnac. Institut international de la Révolutior. francaise. Rér, Fr., Rev. Hist. Contemp., 
1936, no. 4. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XLII.—56- 
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Louts'Gaupxr. Le procès de Danton. Ibid., 1937, no. 1. 

Vicror CLAASSEN, Danton en het Geld. Hist. Tijdsch., Aug. 

P. Caron, Conseil exécutif provisoire et pouvoir ministériel, 1792-1794. An. Hist. Rév. Fr., 
Jan. j 

F. VzRMALE, Barnave et les banquiers Laborde. lbid. 

Maxime DÉxouLipr. Un salon libéral sous le Premier Empire. Rev. Etude: Hist., Oct. 

A. MEYNIER. La terre et le paysan de la Révolution à l'Empire. Rév. Fr., Rev. Hist. Con- 
temp., 1936, no. 4. 

H. B. Hir. L'influence francaise sur les constitutions de l'Europe, 1795-1799. Ibid. 

Gumo pz RucciIERO, Storici europei del secolo XIX: Giulio Michelet, Critiza, Mar. 

Freperico MaRcoNCINI. Attualità di Lamartine "economista-poeta". Riv. Stor. Ec., Mar. 

J. W. PickEnsaiLL. The French Plebiscite of 1870 and the Catholics. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

ALEXANDRE ZEVAEs. Notes d'histoire socialiste: La presse socialiste de 1871 à 1900 [cont.]. 
Nouv. Rev., Mar. 

Prirre Renouvin. La politique francaise en juillet 1914 d'après les documents diplo- 
matiques francais. Rev. Hist. Guerre Mond., Jan. 

Jurzs Isaac. Observations complémentaires sur les documents français. Iid. 

F. Lzscazrs. La politique francaise du pétrole. Nouv. Rev., Mar. 

J. Sav wyN Scuapiro. French Political Realignment. Events, June. 


DocuMENTS 
Henry Bertram Hitt. Gouverneur Morris on Robespierre, Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 


THe NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 
A. J. Barnouw 


Erasmus und der deutsche Humanistenkreis am Oberrhein. By GERHARD RITTER, 
with a Supplement, Die Erasmusdrucke der Freiburger Universitätsbibliothek, 
by Josepa Rzsr. (Freiburg, Universitatsverlag, 1937, pp. 85.) What elements in 
Erasmus’s works won him the love and worship of the German Humanists in 
Freiburg and the Upper Rhine? That is the question to which Dr. Ritter has 
sought an answer. His conclusion is that it was not his amazing book learning 
but his modern ideas, religious, political, and social, as set for-h in his En- 
chiridion, his Laus stultitiae, and his Colloquia. But Erasmus, though flattered, 
remained cool and reserved. He could not stomach the German patriotism of 
these Humanists, who dreamed of a European peace imposed upon the nations 
by a German Empire restored to the ancient glory of Charlemagne's reign. He 
foresaw nothing but bloody strife resulting from attempts at such a restoration. 
He preferred some kind of European court of arbitration or a universal league 
of rulers, with collective instead of regional security treaties. 


ARTICLES 


Encen SrutrrER, The Dutch Archives and American Historical Research. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 

J. C. H. pe Parer. De Religie als Factor bij de Vorming van den Nederlandschen Staat. 
Bij. Vaderland, Gesch. Oudh., 1937, no. 1. 

ENcEL SrurrER. New Light from Spanish Archives on the Voyage of Olivier Van Noort: 
The Vice-Admiral Ship, the Hendrick Frederick, on the West Coast of the Americas 
(1600). Ibid. 

P. Noorpetoos. De Doorvoering van de Hervorming in Drente. Hist. Tijdsch., 1937, no. 1. 

W. F. Prins. De Homogeniteit der Nederlandsche Kabinetten. Gids, May. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 
E. N. Anderson 
Bibliographie zur deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der Glaubenssvaliung, 1517- 


- 
e 


1585. Edited by Kart ScHorrENLoHER. [Die Kommission zur ErZorschung der 
Geschichte der Reformation und Gegenreformation.] Volume LI, Reich und 
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Kaiser, Territorien und Landesherren. (Leipzig, Karl W. Hiersemann, 1936, pp. 
569, 36 M.) Dr. Schottenloher's comprehensive bibliography of sixteenth century 
German history continues its impressive growth with the appearance of a third 
volume and the promise of a fourth in the near future. The publication of each 
successive volume increases the value of the entire work in something like 
geometrical progression. Not only does each new volume list the material on 
new aspects of the history of the period, but it also enhances the value of the 
earlier volumes by frequent cross references. It thus becomes increasingly easy 
to work outwerd from any given starting point—person, place, or state—toward 
a whole circle of related subjects. The present volume deals with the literature 
on the Holy Roman Empire and the emperors (numbers 27,822 to 28,983) and 
on the German territorial states and théir princes, lay and ecclesiastical (numbers 
28,984 to 34.165). In the second section the territories are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Under each heading are listed first the works dealing with the 
territoy in waole or in part, then those on individual rulers and members of 
their families, in chronological order. When one considers the complex inter- 
relation of ruling families and petty territorial states, especially the ecclesiastical 
states, of sixteenth century Germany, this system might at first glance appear 
rather confusing. Any difficulty involved in finding the various lords under the 
territo-ial headings, however, has been obviated by the addition of a complete 
name index at the end of the volume. Of a bibliography aş complete as this, 
especially since there are no critical notes either to praise or deplore, there is little 
to say save to describe its method and scope and to congratulate its editor on the 
successful aczcmplishment of a herculean task. WALLACE K. FERGUSON. 


German Agricultural Policy, 1918-1934: The Development of a National Philos- 
ophy toward Agriculture in Postwar Germany. By Jonn BrapsHaw Ho tr. 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1936, pp. x, 240, $2.50.) This 
short rnonograph, originally prepared as a doctor's dissertation at the University 
of Heidelberg, 1s a useful summary of the evolution of postwar agricultural policy 
in Germany, and American readers are thus afforded the first objective exposi- 
tion in English of the background and genealogy of the National Socialist 
agrarian philosophy and legislation. The interplay of party ideology, the force of 
economic and political circumstances, and the form of government in the deter- 
minaton of the policy toward agriculture are considered, but the author's em- 
phasis is on the role of economic necessity and the conflict of attitudes and 
policies of the various economic and political groups over such matters as price 
and production control, taxation, tariffs, subsidies, credit, land settlement, and 
labor. The subject is treated chronologically in four periods: (1) the Social 
Demozratic years, 1918-1920; (2) the liberal parliamentary party coalition com- 
promise period, 1921-1923; (3) the era of industrial control, federalization, and 
farm revolt, 1924-1932; and (4) the period of the dictatorship of the National 
Socialist party since 1933. Thus the cycle from a socialist dictatorship in 1918 
through liberalism to the present regime supplies an ideal opportunity to survey 
the interplay of pressure groups in the formation and execution of an agri- 
cultural program in a modern industrial nation. An interesting part of the 
treatrrent is the way in which the Nazis have mitigated the conflicts between 
the various pressure groups which proved fatal pitfalls to their predecessors by 
using nationalistic and racial ideologies. The results of the Nazi agricultural 
policy are merely sketched, but this is probably due to the selection of 1934 as 
the culminating date. The value of this all too brief summary of the subject is 
enhanzed by the inclusion of adequate maps, tables, bibliography, and index. 

Everett E. EDWARDS. 
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Im Kampf gegen die Kriegsschuldlüge: Ausgewählte Aufsätze. By, ALFRED von 
Wecerer. (Berlin, Quaderverlag, 1936, pp. x, 178, 3.60 M.) In order “to sustain in 
undiminished force the will of the German nation to fight the war zuilt lie and 
to transmit this will to the rising German youth", Alfred von Wegerer, doughty 
German champion of revisionism, has collected thirty-two of his approximately 
three hundred and fifty essays and articles written between 1919 and 1936 in this 
handsome volume. All the essays are reprints of materials published earlier in 
newspapers and magazines and hence are largely undocumented. The first, dated 
May 28, 1919, contains this interesting prophecy: "One thing is certain: Any 
government which, by its signature, surrounds this work of the dexil [the Ver- 
sailles Tréaty] with a halo of justice, will, sooner or later, be driven out." The 
last, written in January, 1936, ends on the note that Germany in 1936 as in 1914 
is and has been “a haven of peace’. A number of the articles are in the nature of 
replies to and refutations of Renouvin, Churchill, Bülow, e? al. All along there 1s 
approving reference to the works and views of H. E. Barnes. The seventeenth, 
twenty-first, twenty-third, and twenty-ninth articles form an excellent chrono- 
logical story of the German struggle for vindication from the time of the armistice 
to 1935. Two main ideas are repeated again and again throughout the entire 
volume: first, that official Allied repudiation of the war guilt thesis as expressed 
in the preamble to and in article 231 of the pgace treaty is a matter of bonor with 
the German nation, and second, that the Third Reich's repudiation o: the restric- 
tive military and naval clauses of the peace settlement is in no way to be inter- 
preted as demonstrating a desire for war. WALTER CoNSUELO LANGSAM. 


ARTICLES 


WILHELM Pauck. The Nature of Protestantism. Church Hist., Mar. 

Kart Worr. Von der Einführung der allgemeinen Wahrpflicht in Kurpfalz um 1600. 
Zensch. f. Gesch. Oberrheins, L, no. 4. f 

A. O. Meyer. Schlesien in der deutschen Geschichte. Hist. Zettsch., CLV, nc. 2. 

Tueopor Haere. Der tragische Kant: Versuch einer Ergänzung des herrschenden Kant- 
bildes, Zettsch. f. Deutsche Kulturphilos., Feb. 

R. Leroux. Schiller théoricien de l'état, Rev. German., XXVII, no. 1. 

FREDERICK S. Serurer. Goethe und die Politik. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., LII, no. 1. 

J. Hecxen. Der Einbruch des jüdischen Geistes in das deutsche Staats- und Kirchenrecht 
durch Friedrich Julius Stahl, Hzsz. Zettsch., CLV, no. 3. 

K. SrAuriN. Die Briefe Louis Schneiders an den russichen Domanenminister Ibid. 

Käre NapLR. Idee und Wirklichkeit des Lebens bei C. G. Carus: Ein Beitrag zur Lebens- 
philosophie der Romantik und der Gegenwart. Zeztsch. f. Kulturphilos., Feo. 

ADOLF HASENCLEVER. Zur Geschichte der Venezuela-Blockade von 1902-3. Mist. Viertel- 
jahrs., XXXI, no. 1. 

S. ABERDAM, Nietzsche et le 'Troisiéme Reich. Mercure de Fr., Apr. 

F. —. The National Minorities in Europe: vt, The Germans of Hungary. Sav. and East 
Europ. Rev., Apr. 

Jaromir Nečas., Economic and Social Problems in German-Bohemia. Ibid. 

FELIX E. Himscu. Recent Historical Writings in Germany. Books Abroad, W nter. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


Raphaël, ou la puissance de l'esprit. By Fren BfÉnENCE. (Paris, Payot, 1036, pp. 330, 
25 fr.) The clue to this latest volume in the Raphael bibliography is its subtitle, 
inspired by the words of Goethe quoted on the title page: “Les oeuvres de 
Raphael ont une grande importance pour le développement de l'esprit humain. 
... Leur étude a été une des plus belles joies de ma longue vie." Intense admira- 
tion for Goethe has apparently led M. Bérence to seek in the study of Raphael a 


* 
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deeper undezstanding of his idol. The pzinter’s life is presented in eight chapters 
as “la vie contemplative” (the pre-Roman period) and “la vie active" (the 
Romaa period). The key is to.be found in a new interpretation of the “Young 
Knight’s Vision” (National Gallery, London). The dreaming knight is not 
Chiva.ry, according to M. Bérence, but the youthful artist himself; his vision is 
not of “la Volupté" and “la Vertu" but of “la vie active"—with "book and sword 
of scholar and soldier"—and “la vie contemplative’—a “holy creature of light 
... mother of all the fair virgins whom he is to paint". Apparently Raphael pre- 
ferred the latter but, once in Rome, yielded to the former. The author’s differen- 
tiation between "le savant” and “le perseur” is curious; the significance of the 
book and tke sword in Raphael’s later life is not very clear. Possibly the most 
illuminating evidence of the author's reseamch is to be found in his analysis of 
the power of love in Raphael’s life. ELEANOR PATTERSON SPENCER. 


Henri Cernuschi: Sa vie, sa doctrine, ses oeuvres. By Giuseppe Lett. Translated 
by Louis Lachat. (Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1936, pp. 293, 30 
fr) Cernuschi, young hero of the insurrection of Milan in 1848 and of the 
defense of the Roman Republic in 1845, escaped to France in 1850, became a 
wealthy banker in Paris, a defender of the Third Republic, a collector of Oriental 
art, and a widely respected and influential champion of bimetallism. Believing 
without compromise in republican federalism, he was never reconciled to the 
Kingdom of Italy. His patriotic device is, in his words: “Every man who thinks 
and azts carries his country in himself.” The present biography is eulogistic. It is 
the life of an exile by an exile, based on the private papers of the subject. 

Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD. 


ARTICLES 


RaFFAELE Di Tucci. I Bonaparte di Liguria. Arch. Stor, Corsica, Mar. 

Mario M. Rossi. La politica di Carlo Emanuele I all’ inizio della guerra dei trent’ anni 
(secondo documenti inediti). N. Riv. Stor., Nov. 

ALFREDO PiNOo-BRANCA. Riforme finanziarie e inizi di tendenze unitarie nella politica 
veneta di terraferma nel sec. XVII. Asti R. Ist, Veneto Sci., Lett., Arti, XCV, no. 2. 

CLELIA Fano, Cristoforo Saliceti a Reggio Emilia nel 1796. Arch. Stor. Corsica, Mar. 

Maria Luisa Fasano Cao, Sardegna e Corsica nella politica sabauda durante il periodo 
napoleonico. Rass. Stor, Risorgimento, Jan. 

MATTEO CERN: Il patriottismo del Leopardi. Rass, Ital., Dec. 

Santità e sventura sul trono: La venerabile Maria Cristina di Savoia, regina delle Due 
Sicilie Civiltà Cattolica, Jan. 16. 

ERMANNO LoxviNsoN. Gli ebrei dello Stato della Chiesa nel periodo del risorgimento d'Italia 
[cont.]. Rass. Mensile Israel, Feb. 

ALDOBRANDINO Matvezzi. Cristina di Belgioioso all'assedio di Roma. N. Antol., Apr. 16. 

Lurer Exrico DENNACCHINI, Dopo la caduta della repubbica romana [cont.]. Rass. Stor. 
Risorgimente, Jan. l 

Gino Banpini. Roma nel 1860 (dalla corrispendenza diplomatica spagnuola inedita). Ibid. 

EnsrL10 MicHEL. Il senatore Pietri e la “Civiltà Cattolica" (1862). Arch. Stor. Corsica, Mar, 

CanLo Rossetti. Stile fascista di Francesco Crispi: Gli incidenti di Massaua. Rass. Ital., Dec. 

C. VipAL. Gli studi francesi sul risorgimento: L'Italia nella guerra mondiale. Rass. Stor. 
Risorgimentc, Jan. 

AMBROGIO BoLzaTI. Documenti del valore italiano: L'offensiva dell'autunno 1917 in Italia 
nella relazione ufficiale austriaca. Rass. Ital, Dec. 

Car. T. ScuMrpT. Agricultural Property and Enterprise under Italian Fascism. Science and 
Society, Spring. 

ANNIBALE ALBERTI. ll regime fascista e il parlamento. N. Antol., Feb. 16. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER, The Constitutional Position of the Partito Nazionale Fascista, Am. 
Pol, Szi. Rev., Apr. 
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Giorcio Menzio. Come giungemmo a Cufra. N. Aatol., Mar. 16. hs 
GAETANO SALVEMINI. Totalitarian "Elections" in Italy Today. Soc. Research, Feb. 
Id. The Vatican and the Ethiopian War. Christendom, Winter. 

MicHazL De La Bepoyerr. Rome and Reaction. Dublin Rev., Apr. 


DOCUMENTS 

Pietro Savio. Per l'epistolario di Paolo Sarpi [cont.]. Aevum, Jan. 

Emma AMADEL Un epistolario inedito sugli avvenimenti romani dell’ anno 1308. Archivi, 
1936, no. 4. 

F. M. Ponzerii. Autografi di Pasquale De Paoli rinvenuti nel R. Archivic di Stato di 
Roma. lbid, 

Rosert Jacquin, Sul rimpatrio d'illustri piemontesi fuorusciti sotto l'impero napoleonico. 
Rass. Ital., Dec. 

Nunzio CopPora. Lettere inedite di uomini illustri a Vittorio Imbriani e ad altri rinvenute 
nella Biblioteca Universitaria di Napoli [cont.]. Aecad. e Bibl. It., Sept. 

MicueLE Luro GENTILE. Pasquale Berghini esule in Corsica: Lettere di amici corsi. Arch. 
Stor. Corsica, Mar. 

D. MAURO Incuanez. Lettere di Gladstone all'abate Luigi Tosti sulla conciliazione. N. 
Antol., Jan. x6. 

Francesco SARRI. In margine alla questione coloniale: Lettera dell’ avv, Bianco Bianchi al 
conte Alfredo Serristori. Aevum, Jan. 


* 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Hans Kohn 


T. G. Masaryk. By ZpENEK NEJEDLÝ. Volume IV. (Prague, Melantrich, 1937, pp. 
362, Kc. 100.) This volume, really the fifth of the monumental biography of 
Masaryk by a historian to whom we owe the standard biography of the Czech 
composer Bedřich Smetana, deals with the first years of Masaryk's teaching at 
Prague University, 1882-1886, and is in reality a comprehensive intellectual 
history of the Czech people during that period. 


Kamil Krofta, Historien. By Joser Kurx. (Prague, Historický Klub, 1937, pp. 28.) 
An essay in the French language on the work of Kamil Krofta, the well-known 
Czech historian and present foreign minister, is followed by a bibliography 
of his writings. 

Deutsche und Tschechen: Zur Geistesgeschichte des Böhmischen Kaumes. By 
Konrap Birrner. (Brünn, M. Rohrer, 1936, pp. 240, Kc. 48.) This first volume 
deals with the conflicts between Czechs and Germans down to the Hussite wars. 
It maintains that there is an inevitable conflict between tham, with one of the 
two peoples alternately in the position of leadership. This thesis 1s criticized 
by Roman Jakobson and Frank Wollman in Slovo a Slovesnost, February, 1937. 


Nová redakce zemského zřízení království českého z posledních let préd českým 
povstáním. By Jutrus GLÜCKLICH. [Publications of the Masaryk University of 
Brno, Czechoslovakia, no. 41.] (Brünn, A. Píša, 1936, pp. lxxiii, 567, Kc. 60.) 
This very careful edition of documents relating to the legislative activity of the 
estates of the kingdom of Bohemia between 1564 and 1620 will prove of interest 
to any student of the political, social, and religious history of Bohemia in the 
eventful years which preceded the loss of independence and which witnessed an 
unparalleled legislative activity on the part of the estates. The detailed and in- 
structive introduction throws much light on the constitutional theory of that 
period and on the national spirit animating the Bohemian estates. 


Wallenstein, 1630-1634: Tragödie einer Verschwörung. Two volumes. By Jossr 
Pekak. (Berlin, Metzner, 1937, pp. 710; 336, 19 M.) This German edizion of one 
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of the main works of a leading Czech historian represents a departure from the 
last Czech edition. About one fifth of the original text has been omitted; on the 
other hand much new material has been added on the strength of new literature 
published since 1933. 


Národ o Havlíégovi. Edited by Ant. Hazy. (Prague, Association of Czech Jour- 
nalists, 1936, pp. 760, Kc. 72.) An important collection of contemporary docu- 
mentary sources and of later evaluations of the life and work of one of the 
founders of modern Czecli nationalism and its first great journalist, Karel 
Havlíček (1821-1856). 


Politička Povijest Hrvatske. By Josie Honvar. (Zagreb, Binoza-Svjetskipisci, 1936, 
pp. 527.) This is a well-written popular ‘history of Croatia in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, written with a very good knowledge of the sources, espe- 
cially as regards the earlier part. It is preceded by a short introduction by Ferdo 
Šišić on the history of the Croats down to the nineteenth century. Tbe book is 
detailed and well illustrated but confines itself to the political history, not dis- 
cussing cultural and economic questions. There is no index. 


ARTICLES 

M. Murro. Hundert Jahre der “Slavischen Wechselseitigkeit" J. Kollars. Slav. Rundschau, 
1937, no. I. 

Orroxar OpLožiLíK. Karel of Žerotín and the English Court, 1564-1636. Slav. and East 
Europ. Rev., Jan. 

Junius GrÜ8ckricu. Kamil Krofta jako historik [Kamil Krofta as a historian]. Cesky 
Cásopis Hist., 1937, no. 1. 

STEFAN Osuský, Why Czechoslovakia? For. Affairs, Apr. 

Jaromir Nečas. Economic and Social Problems in German Bohemia. Slav. and East Europ. 
Rev., Apr. 

Roserr Macuray. The Menace to Czechoslovakia. Fortnightly Rev., Feb. 

Ernst BENEDIKT. Austria and Czechoslovakia. Contemp. Rev., May. 

SLosEDAN Jovanevic. Nicholas Pašić: After Ten Years. Slav. and East Europ. Rev., Jan. 


THE FAR EAST 


C. H. Peake 


4 History of the Far East in Modern Times. By Hanorp M. Vinacxe. [Second 
revised edition.] (New York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1936, pp. xiv, 556, 
$5.00.) The usefulness of this historical survey is evidenced by a demand suffi- 
cient to warrant a second revision three years after the first. Except for the last 
two chapters few changes seem to have been made. Certainly very few if any 
titles have been added to the bibliographies. This is unfortunate, for a number 
of important books which have appeared since the 1933 edition might well have 
been included. The really significant difference between the two revisions is the 
addition of a chapter which, under the caption "The New Far East", carries the 
narrative from 1933 to the present. Chrcnologically the division is artificial and 
is determined by the accident of publication, for the dividing point of recent 
years is not 1933 but t93r. In practice tke author has recognized this and often 
harks back to the earlier date. In spite of this handicap the chapter is well done. 
It is an excellent summary of events, objective and well balanced. It contains 
penetrating comments and interpretations. Particularly good 1s its analysis of the 
internal economic and political situation in Japan and of the elements in the 
shifting balance of power in the Far East. It brings down to the autumn of 1936 
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what is one of the best surveys of nineteenth and twentieth century political, 
diplomatic, and economic developments in the Far East. K. S. LaTOURETTE, 


The Social and Economic History of Japan. By E1yrro Honjo. (Kyoto, Institute 
for Research in Economic History of Japan, 1935, pp. xii, 410, $4.00.) Eijiro 
Honjo, professor of economic history at the Kyoto Imperial University and a 
director of the Institute for Research in Economic History, has presented in this 
book a methodically arranged collection and translation of his articles published 
in the Keizatshi Kenkyu (Kyoto University Economic Review). Tke articles deal 
for the most part with social and economic developments of tke Tokugawa 
period (1603-1867). Changes in political and social organization from early 
times to this period are briefly traced in the first part of the book, and the last 
section discusses the forced loans of the Restoration period after 1858 which laid 
the foundations for Japan’s rapid rise as a modern world power. A clear and 
authoritative picture is drawn of the breakdown of the centralized feudal struc- 
ture of the Tokugawa period under the impact of a growing mcney economy 
accompanied by a growth of towns and the financial power of the commercial 
classes resulting in the dissolution of the old feudal social stratificetion. The in- 
adequacy of the feudal organization to solve the growing social end economic 
distress of the times is graphically set forth as preparing the way for the over- 
throw of the shogunate and restoration of the emperor in 1868, followed by the 
abolition of feudalism a few years later. A supplement traces the encouraging 
and rapid development of the study of economic history in Japan, while one of 
the appendixes contains a select list of Japanese works relating to :he economic 
and social history of Japan. 


Militarism in Japan. By KennetH W. Corzcnovz. | World Affairs Books.] (Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1936, pp. 77, 75 cents.) Based for the most pert upon 
Japanese sources, Professor Colegrove's careful study of the position of the mili- 
tary in Japan is a valuable contribution to the literature in western languages on 
the subject. After a brief survey of the rise of the military regime in the feudal 
age and its carry-over into the post-Restoration period the author describes the 
peculiar position of the Supreme Command in the government wh.ch gives rise 
to the frequent practice of "dual diplomacy" in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
The greater portion of the monograph traces the rise of virtual military dictator- 
ship in recent years, which has not yet, however, succeeded in over-hrowing the 
parties ‘and abolishing parliamentary government. While the army revolt of 
February 26, 1936, forced the extreme militarists to mark time on cheir road to 
complete control of state machinery, the author feels their halt is on.y temporary 
as their power is “still enormous’. However, he does see a ray of hope in the 
possibility that militarism in Japan will gradually recede if the great industrial 
houses, which in the past have largely controlled the major political parties 
through contributions to their campaign funds, should decide once again to 
work through them rather than in co-operation with the army as they have been 
to some extent forced to do in recent years. There are other liberal forces at 
work in Japan, such as those which find expression in the labor-farmer parties, 
which if given a chance to develop may well contribute to the emergence of a 
democratic and responsible parliamentary government. The degree of success 
which these liberal forces will attain in their struggle against the fascist am- 
bitions of the militarists will be in large measure determined by developments in 
world politics and in particular by the degree of consideration accorded Japan 
by the other powers in its efforts to solve pressing economic probleras. 
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ARTICLES 


Epwin REISCHAUER. Abstracts of the Articles in the Shigaku Zasshi, Rekishi Chiri and 
Shirin for 1936. Harvard Jour, Asiatic Stud., Mar. 

Tune Tso-eiN. Yin-Shang I-nien [an attempt to reconstruct the chronology of the Yin- 
Shang period, ca. 1200 B. C.]. Bull. Inst. Hist. and Philol. Acad. Sinica, VU, no. 1. 

Tao, Hs--suENc. Ch'un-Ch'iu-Mo Chan-Kuo-Ch'u ti Pien-Fa Yün-tung [legislative reform 
movements of the fifth century B. C.]. Chung-Shan Wen-Hua Chiao-Y ü-Etuan Chi-K'an, 
IV, no. r 

Homer H. Duss. The "Golden Man" of Former Han Times. T'oung Pao, XXXII, no. 1. 

SurczsHr Karo. On the Hang or the Associations of Merchants in China with special 
reference to the Institution in the T'ang and Sung Periods. Memoirs Research. Depart. 
Toyo Bunko, VIII. 

J. RAnHprR, tr. Miscellany of Personal Views of am Ignorant Fool, Guk(w)anshó [cont.]. 
Acta Orientalia, XV. 

CHUAN -laN-SHENG, Nan-Sung Hang-Chou ti Hsiao-fei yü Wai-ti Shang-p'in chih Shu-ju 
[the importation and consumption of commodities in Hang-chou in the Southern Sung 
period. 1127-1280]. Bull, Inst. Hist. and Philol. Acad. Sinica, VII, no. x. 

W. LiNEHAN. A History of Pahang. Jour. Malayan Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., June, 1936. 

CHEN Pao-rsuwNG. Chekiang Ch'ou-Jen-Chu Shu-chi [notes on the works of the mathe- 
maticians of Chekiang Province]. Wen Lam Hstich Pao, Jan. 

I, YaMAMOTO. Kunitomo and his Astronomical Activities in the Pre-Meizi Era. Isis, Mar. 

''reN-HU CHANG. French Trade with China during the Ch'ing Dynasty. Chinese Soc. and 
Pol. Set. Rev., Apr. 

ANATOLE G. Mazour, Doctor Yegor Scheffer: Dreamer of a Russian Empire in the Pacific. 
Pacific Hist, Rev., Mar. 

SuuNzo SAKAMAKI, Western Concepts of Japan and the Japanese, 1800-1854. Ibid. 

Mene Sen. Ch'ing Hsien-Feng Shih-nien Yang-ping Ju-Ching chih Jih-chi I-p'ien [notes 
on the fragment of a diary relating to the occupation of Peking by the Allied forces in 
1860]. Shth-Hstieh Chi-k'an, Oct. 

Wane, FzsiN-cHUNG. Chia-shen Shih-pien Shih-mo [the coup d'état of 1884 in Korea and 
its effects on diplomatic relations between China and Japan]. CA‘ing-hua Hstieh-pao, 
Jan. 

Mince C. Bex. Origins of German Far Eastern Policy. Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev., 
Apr. 

Joun E. OncHAzED. Contrasts in the Progress of Industrialization in China and Japan. Pol. 
Set. Qrar., Mar. 

SHEN, CEIEN, Hsin-hai Ko-ming Ch5en-hsi Wo Kuo chih Lu-chün chi Ch'i Chün-fei [the 
Chinese army and its finance on the eve of the 191x Revolution]. She-hui K‘o-hstieh, 
Jan. 

Cyrus H. Peaxe. Recent Studies on Chinese Law. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


The Second Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, 1935-1936. 
(Waskington, Government Printing Office, 1936, pp. 109.) In addition to the 
report of the archivist this contains, in the form of appendixes: the National 
Archives Act; a bibliography of books and articles by members of the staff of the 
Natioral Archives; the report of the National Historical Publications Commis- 
sion; and the report of the National Director of the Survey of Federal Archives 
to the Works Progress Administration. 


Regional List of Serials in the College and University Libraries in Ohio. Compiled 
by a committee of the College and University Section of the Ohio Library Asso- 
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ciation. (Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, 1936, pp. ix, 225, $4.00.) This list 
represents the periodicals and serials to be found in twenty-five college libraries 
in Ohio whose holdings were not recorded in the Union List of Serials. Since the 
majority of these colleges are denominational institutions whose growth. has 
been a slow process during the years, the record of their holdings includes 
almost two hundred and fifty titles not found in the Uziosn List of Serials. As 
might be expected, a great part of these added titles are' periodicals of sectional 
or denominational interest, the very periodicals it is often most difficult to locate. 
GEORGE F. Howe. 


A Checklist of United States Newspapers and Weeklies before 1900 in the General 
Library. Compiled by Mary Wescorreand ALLENE Ramace. Part IV, North 
Carolina. (Durham, Duke Univefsity, 1936, pp. 471-706.) In keeping with the 
present attempt of American libraries to build up collections of various types of 
research material in centers which can serve different sections of the country, the 
library of Duke University has undertaken the formation of a collection of 
newspapers representative of the presses of the United States, Europe, and South 
America to serve the needs of the Southeastern part of the United States. The 
present check list records the library’s holdings of United States newspapers. 
Parts LIII (1932-1933) include papers from the states which fall alphabetically 
between Alabama and New York. As "might be expected, the North Carolina 
newspapers, which are listed in this part, are more largely represented in the 
collection than those of any of the other states yet included in the check list, 
issues of 553 papers from 118 North Carolina towns being recorded, as compared 
with 1136 papers from 270 towns for the 28 states in Parts I.III. 

Doris M. REED., 


Old Historic Churches of America: Their Romantic History and their Traditions. 
By Epwarp F. Rines. [The National Society of Colonial Dames of America.] 
(New York, Macmillan Company, 1936, pp. xii, 373, $6.00.) The history of 
a people is most vividly illustrated by its architecture. We are rapidly, though 
belatedly, realizing the value of our architectural heritage, and with this realiza- 
tion is growing a literature exclusively its own. Governmental recognition is 
seen in the Historic American Buildings Survey which, as a feature of the 
National Park Service, is making a comprehensive survey of our early archi- 
tecture and producing most valuable graphic and photographic records for 
deposit in the Library of Congress. In the present volume Edward F. Rines 
makes a valuable addition to such records by introducing us to quite an ex- 
traordinary number of old churches, into whose past he has delved in the course 
of some five years of well-directed travel throughout our country. He has not 
only unearthed dates and facts in his quest but has burrowed into intimate 
history, thereby clothing his story with interesting incident, romance, and tradi- 
tion that make it readable as well as informative. It is to be regretted that he 
was not more generous with illustrations. The quest begins with the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century churches of the Virginia cavaliers, progresses to the 
Pilgrim country, and then follows the Atlantic seaboard down to the deep South. 
The middle states follow, and the journey ends with the Spanish missions of 
the old Southwest. Fifty illustrations accompany the text. A good bibliography 
and index and a chronological list of the buildings described (each one dated) 
go far in giving the book value. I. T. Frary. 


The Early Days of Christian Socialism in America. By James DomsBrowskt. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1936, pp. viii, 208, $2.50.) This study presents 
the ideas of those preachers and teachers who sought to awaken the social con- 
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science of America in the last decades of the nineteenth. century—those ex- 
ponents of the social gospel who “introduced the study of sociology into the 
theological seminaries, founded the American Economics Association “to bring 
` science to the aid of Christianity", edited the socially critical religious press, and 
sponsored the Christian Labor Union. The author gives a penetrating analysis 
of the -elation of the social gospel to the economic realities to which it was 
applied. Agaiast this he sets the thought of men who were moved by a concern 
for the social order and were often gifted with brilliant and courageous insight, 
but who, with few exceptions, failed to achieve a realistic understanding of social 
forces because they were bound by the assumptions of the very society which 
they criticized and by the limits of essentially individualistic ethics. He shows 
how one after another of these men cut shortehis analysis of the social scene by 
an appeal to the Christian virtues, urging patience, honesty, and thrift on the 
workers and Christian charity and renunciation on the rich. For the student of 
American history this study is a significant revelation of the way in which 
American religious thought, in turning to criticize the economic institutions 
that it had helped to create, was kept by its own basic tenets from making a 
constructive contribution to the problem of adapting institutions to changing 
social conditions. Mr. Dombrowski has contributed a valuable chapter in the 
history of American social thought, one which throws light not only on the 
1880’s Lut on some of the liberal approaches to-the social problems of today. 
CAROLINE F. WARE. 


Lawrence Kearny, Sailor Diplomat. By CarroLL Storrs Arnen. (Princeton, Uni- 
versity Press, 1936, pp. xi, 231, $2.00.) Classifying biography broadly as imagi- 
native cr judicial, one readily places Professor Alden's book in the latter class. 
His narrative lies close to the sources, from which he quotes freely. He includes 
many of Kearny's letters entire, with both superscription and subscription. This 
wealth of original information, together with the setting of events, for which he 
has an eye, makes his book exceedingly valuable for naval scholars. Those with 
an interest in diplomacy will turn first to the chapters entitled "The Origin of 
the Open Door Policy in China" and "Protecting American Interests in Hawaii". 
The younger and more adventurous reader may prefer the two preceding chap- 
ters, which treat of the West Indian and Mediterranean pirates. Of the three 
staples cf biography, setting, achievements, and characterization, obviously in the 
Life of z man of action such as Kearny, achievements take first place. Tie author 
does not overlook characterization. Some of the personal letters which he quotes 
are exceedingly revealing. In this excellent, factual biography there is little 
opportuaity far inspirational writing. One is inclined to so classify the declara- 
tion tha: "the true claim to greatness of the United States Navy" consists in “its 
national character; it is of the people and for the people". 

CHARLES ©, PAULLIN. 
ARTICLES 

H. Harz Bzrror. The Place of American History in English Education. History, Mar. 

WirLiAM E. LiNGzLBACH. American Democracy and European Interpreters. Pennsylvania 
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Roszar C. BINKLEY. History for a Democracy. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 

Bernar DeVoro. The Pulitzer Prize in History. Sat. Rev. Lit., Mar. 13. 

HERBERT A, KrrLAR. Functions of a Local Historical Society. Jour. Ilinois State Hist. Soc., 

an. 

Nes Hanxe. Pope Paul III. and the American Indians. Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr. 

TEEODORE E. TREUTLEIN. Jesuit Travel to New Spain, 1678-1756. Mid-America, Apr. 

Rooney C. Lom. The Influence of English Agriculture on American Agriculture, 1775- 
1825. Agricultural Hist., Jan. 
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ALICE M. CHRISTENSEN, Agricultural Pressure and Governmental Response in the United 
States, 1819-1929. Ibid. B 

Guy A. Ler. The Historical Significance of the Chicago Grain Elevator System: Jérd. 

CHARLES E. Gace, Historical Factors affecting American Tobacco Types anc Uses and the 
Evolution of the Auction Market. Ibid. 

Jessie M. DILLON. Normal and the Norman Horse Industry: Percherons oz Today, Jour. 
liinois State Hist. Soc., Jan. . 

Norman E. Hines. Benjamin Franklin on Population. Ec. Hist., Feb. 

Marcaret L, Brown. William Bingham, Agent of the Continental Congress in Martinique. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

WILLIAM L, Carver. Major General John Small, 1730-1796. Bull. Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum, May. " 

LAWRENCE Martin and SAMUEL FLacc Bemis. Franklin's Red-Line Map was a Mitchell. 
New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

MERLE Curt. The Great Mr. Locke: America’s Philosopher, 1783-1861. Huntington 
Library Bull., Apr. 

RawpoLPH C. Downes. Indian Affairs in the Southwest Territory, 1790-1796. Tennessee 
Hist. Mag., Jan. 

E. S. CLARK, yr. The First Lighthouse in the United States. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Apr. 

Horace S. Mazer. The Navy's Forgotten Hero [Abraham Whipple]. Ibid., Mar. 

Jouw H. KemBLE, An Incident in Naval Diplomacy: Toulon, 1834. Ibid., Zeb. 

Harry A. BaLpripcs. Sims—the Iconoclast. Ibid? 

Articles on Bishop? William White. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

Erix McKiNLEY Eriksson. President Jackson's Propaganda Agencies, Pacsfic Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 

Rosert A. Warner. Amos Gerry Beeman, 1812-1874: A Memoir on a Forgotten Leader. 
Jour. Negro Hist., Apr. 

Dean G. AcnEsoN. Roger Brooke Taney: Notes upon Judicial Self Restrairt. nots Law 
Rev., Feb. 

The Contacts of Amos Tuck and Edward Tuck with Abraham Lincoln. Bull. Abraham 
Lincoln Assoc., Mar. 

R. CarLYLE Burzy. Glimpses of Pioneer Mid-West Social and Cultural History. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 

O. Frrrior ANDER, The Swedish-American Press and the Electicn of 1892. Ibid. 

Eric GorpMaN. Hermann Eduard Von Holst. Ibid. 

Bareara Donner. Carl Schurz the Diplomat. Wisconsin Mag. Hist. and Biog., Mar. 

CanLos C. Hanks. The Affair at Baler [Baler River, Island of Luzon, 1899]. U. S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., Mar, 

CuanLES MacauLEY. The Genesis of the United States Life Saving Service—its Birth on 
our Coast. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

Jonn Basserr Moore. Fifty Years of International Law. Harvard Law Rev., Jan. 

RosnERT R. Wirsow. International Law in Treaties of the United States. Am. Jour. Internat. 
Law, Apr. 

AricE M. Morrissey. The United States and the Rights of Neutrals, 1917-1518. Ibid. | 

Roscoe Pounp. Fifty Years of Jurisprudence. Harvard Law Rev., Feb. 

BaiNsniDGE CorLsy. How Supreme is the Supreme Court? Commentator, Apr. 

Warpo F. MircHELL, Have Historians neglected the Supreme Court? Socia? Stud., May. 

CLYDE B. Arremon. The Evolution of the Interstate Commerce Act, 1887-1937. George 
Washington Law Rev., Mar. 

CHARLES KassEL, The Collapse of the State Legislature. South Arlantic Quar., Apr. 

C. L. Anprews. Some Russian Books on Alaskan History. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan. 


DocuMENTS 


GILBERT J. GanRAGHAN, ed. La Salle’s Jesuit Days. Mid-America, Apr. 

Who took Fort Ticonderoga? The Documents in the Case. Bull. Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum, Jan. 

G. Huserr SMITH, ed. Captain Isaac Stuart's Journey to the Westward [1782]. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 

E. DovcoLas BRANCH, ed. An Unpublished Washington Document from the Bouquet 
Papers. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 
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The Harmer Papers of the Clements Library. Western Pennsylvania. Hist. Mag., Dec. 

M. AcNzs HILGER, ed, Letters and Documents of Bishop Baraga extant in the Chippewa 
Country. Rec. Am. Cath. Hist, Soc., Dec. 

ErzaseTH G. McPHuzrnsoN, ed. Unpublished Letters from North Carolinians to James 
Madiscn and James Monroe. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Original Letters of General Grant, Colorado Mag., Mar. 

CHARLES A, Haw-xy. Correspondence between John Greenleaf Whittier and Iowa. lowa 
Jour. Hist. and Pol., Apr. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Economic History of a Factory Town: A Study of Chicopee, Massachusetts. By 
Vera SHLAKMAN. (Northampton, Smith College, 1935, pp. 264.) This is the 
second volume of the Connecticut Valley regipnal studies under the Council of 
Industrial Studies of Smith College. In admirably clear form it presents the 
record of Chicopee’s growth: from a colonial village adjoining natural water 
power, through the earlv stage of being a company town run by absentee Boston 
capital, the emergence of a middle class, the coming of foreign labor, and the 
subsequent loss of its middle class to neighboring communities as it settled back 
into being a working-class factory city in the Springfield-Holyoke metropolitan 
district. The chapters on the rise of the middle class, 1825-1860, and on wages 
and labor unrest, 1840-1850, are perticularly interesting, and students of class 
stratificetion will also find material of interest to them in the eoncluding chap- 
ter. In addition to its intrinsic importance, a study of this kind merits the 
careful scrutiny of teachers in all branches of the social sciences in institutions 
where rzsearch funds are limited. It demonstrates what can be done in the way 
of really signizicant research in local communities without large expenditures of 
funds. It also -aises the urgent question as to why a study of this sort is carried 
on at Smith or elsewhere by a single department or pair of departments. Where 
are the Smith College sociologists and workers in other disciplines who might 
add effectively to such local regional studies? Rosznr S. Lynn. 


The Ku Klux Klan in Pennsylvania: A Study in Nativism. By Emerson Huns- 
BERGER LoUcKs. (New York, Telegraph Press, 1936, pp. viii, 213, $1.75.) The 
characteristic racial variety of Pennsylvania's population has made the common- 
wealth a natural hotbed of nativist enthusiasm. The revival of the Ku Klux 
Klan in Pennsylvania after the World War received the same cordial support 
which ia former years had been accorded to the Native Americans, the Know 
Nothings, and the A.P.A., attracting at least several hundred thousand “joiners”. 
The history of this order presents an interesting study of human behavior in- 
cluding, in a tangled mixture of motives, high idealism, lofty patriotism, exhibi- 
tionism, cruelty, intolerance, charity, greed, yearning for civic betterment, graft, 
quarreling, ard crime. Its influence, however, was short-lived; between 1925 
and 1929 the Klan lost strength rapidly, in large part because of the weaknesses 
of the leadership, the quick passing of a fad, and the popular antipathies which 
it naturally created. This chapter in the history of American nativism is based 
upon a great number of personal interviews with Klansmen of all ranks, upon 
the study of the records of protracted litigation, and upon an extensive survey 
of Klan literature and the press. The author has sought to relate his study to the, 
general problem of nativistic outbreaks and to analyze the environments which 
in general encourage them. The weakness of the work is that, understanding 
these wider implications as he does, the author fails to describe sufficiently the 
Pennsylvania social and economic background. Otherwise the study shows a 
commendable breadth of understanding and is further strengthened by a 
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judicious handling of controversial material. There is need of much similar 
survey work undertaken near the event. The data on many contemporary ques- 
tions is so voluminous, artificial, and. ephemeral that if such contemporary 
analyses are not made from a multitude of oral statements of participants, future 
historians will be bequeathed a well-nigh impossible task. Roy F. NicHots. 
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H. Prescorr BEAcH. Thomas Beeche of New Amsterdam, 1638-1640, a Man of Mystery. 
New York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Apr. 

ROBERT L. SCHUYLER. Philip Schuyler. New York Hist., Apr. 

Victor H. PALTsiTS. Judge Augustus Porter, Pioneer of Niagara Falls, with an Account of 
his Business Day Book of 1818 to 1822. Ibid. 

Joun T. Horton. The Western Eyres of Judge Kent. Ibid. 

MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, yr. Alexander McLeod: Bone of Contention. Ibid. 

A. J. Warr. The John Rogers Group. New York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., Apr. 

ELMER T. HurcHiNsoN. A Pioneer New Jersey Printer [Shepard Kollock]. Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

ROBERT ForTENBAUGH. Pennsylvania: A Study in Religious Diversity. Pennsyleania Hist., 
Apr. 

Burton ALVA KoNKLE. A New View of William Penn. Ibid. 

Rıcuar S. RopNEY. The End of the Penns’ Claim to Delaware: Some Forgotten Lawsuits. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

WILLARD O. MisHoFF. Business in Philadelphia during the British Occupation. Jéid. 

Er:zAsETH K. HENpERson. The Attack on the Judiciary in Pennsylvania, 1800-1810. Ibid. 

S. K. SrEvENs. The Election of 1896 in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Hist., Apr. 

RicHARD C. Burr. The Constitutional Significance of Early Pennsylvania Price-Fixing 
Legislation. Temple Law Rev., Apr. 

WirLiAM Bininc. The Glass Industry of Western Pennsylvania, 1797-1857. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Dec. 

CHARLES L. Suum. The Birth and Growth of the Oil Industry. 75:4. 

ELIZABETH M. SELLERS. The Pittsburgh and Cincinnati Packet Line, 1851-1853. Ibid. 

THEOPHILUS L, Witson. The Iron Industry in Clarion County. Ibid., Mar. 

EVELYN ABRAHAM. Isaac Meason, the First Ironmaster West of the Alleghenies. Ibid. 

E. DoucLas Brancu. “Success to the Railroad" [early railroad projects]. Jord. 


DOCUMENTS 


CHanLEs W, PARKER, ed. The Opinion and Argument of Lewis Morris to Governor 
William Cosby, 1733. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

T. H. PowELL, ed. Some Unpublished Correspondence of John Adams and Richard Rush, 
1811-1816 [cont.]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan., Apr. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The First Plantation: A History of Hampton and Elizabeth City County, Virginia, 
1607-1887. By Marion L. Starkey. (Hampton, Houston Printing and Publishing 
House, pp. 95, $1.00.) This is a laudable endeavor to gather from the surviving 
fragmentary sources (the records of Elizabeth City County disappeared in 
smoke and ashes during the Civil War) and to present, in a manner both com- 
prehensive and comprehensible, the economic, political, and social life story of 
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one of the oldest of Virginia communities from its first plantings to within sight 
of the generations now living. To characterize the booklet with requisite brevity, 
Miss Starkey has given us a generous slice of layer cake—varicolored and vari- 
flavored, with eke a bit of icing. By the by, there has never been an Elizabeth 
City, except as a mirage that floated before the vision of some early burgesses; 
but the county proudly accepted the name and has proudly borne it, permitting 
the "ssttlement" to use the name Hampton and under that name to experience 
its glories and its tragedies. 


The Beginnings of Printing in Virginia. By DoucrAs C. McMourtriz. (Lexington, 
Virginia Publishing Company, 1935, pp. 51, $2.00.) Here is surveyed the rise of 
printing in Virginia from that void €or which Sir William Berkeley thanked 
almigaty God in 1671 to the early years of the nineteenth century. A beginning 
of priating was made in 1682 by John Buckner and William Nuthead, but they 
were not long afterward ousted by order of the king, and it was not until 1730 that 
the printing press became permanently established in Virginia. It was William 
Parks, a Maryland printer, who edged his business over into Virginia and 
presently (1736) began at Williamsburg the publication of the Virginia Gazette, 
the first of five newspapers to bear that precise title (to say nothing of the nine- 
teen other papers which included Virginia Gazette in their titles). Thereafter, if 
Sir William’s spirit ever hovered over Virginia, he could not but have discovered 
that his prayer had received a decided negative. 


Virginia Newspapers, 1821-1935: A Bibliography with Historical Introduction and 
Notes. By Lester J. Capron. [Guide to Virginia Historical Materials, The Uni- 
versity of Virginia Institute for Research in the Social Sciences] (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, pp. xiii, 299, $5.00.) This is one of those 
lists, more or less descriptive, of all discoverable files of the newspapers of a 
given region, period, or class. It is not the largest work of this type. Nor is it 
even a pioneer in its own field. Brigham’s Bibliography of American News- 
papers, 1690-1820, remains the chronological precursor of all American regional 
lists, but Virginia Newspapers is one of the finest. It represents an amount of 
prodigious physical labor not ordinarily appreciated. In addition to a mere 
census, we have much historical information. Experts in Southern history will 
appreciate the Historical Introduction of thirty-one pages. Here we have a bird's- 
eye view of the rise and progress, vicissitudes and triumphs, of Tidewater, 
Piedmont, and, Valley newspapers and their editors. Whig, Democratic, and 
Republican attitudes, the place of Virginia newspapers in the approach to the 
“irrepressible conflict”, and the matter of war censorship are appropriately 
mentioned. The volume is well sponsored, well printed, and excellently prepared 
bibliographically. It is equipped with a classified bibliography of sources, a 
helpful "List of Titles", a commendable "Chronological Guide", and a long 
index. It 1s an ideal reference tool. R. Wess Noyes. 


Quaker Education in Baltimore and Virginia Yearly Meetings, with an Account of 
Certain Meetings of Delaware and the Eastern Shore affiliated with Philadelphia. 
By Witam C. Duntap. (Philadelphia, distributed by Science Press Printing 
Company, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, pp. xi, 574, $4.00.) The title page of this book 
states that it is “based on the manuscript sources”, and this promise is fulfilled 
on almost every page of the text. Ten chapters relate the story of education, 
attempted and achieved, within the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meetings held at 
Park Avenue and Laurens Street and at 3107 North Charles Street, also within 
the limits of Virginia Yearly Meeting (1702-1845) and HalfYearly Meeting 
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(1844-1911). The minutes consulted at Park Avenue and Laurens Street tell the 
educational story of one yearly, eight quarterly, thirty-six monthly, and thirteen 
preparative meetings, making a total of fifty-eight; while those at 3107 North 
Charles Street cover two yearly, two halfyearly, eight quarterly, twenty-two 
monthly, and six preparative meetings, making a total of forty and a grand 
total of ninety-eight! Many of these meetings themselves have been “laid down”, 
especially since the Separation; and of all the schools started by the meetings, 
only one (the Baltimore Monthly Meeting School at Park Avenue aad Laurens 
Street) is said to remain. This decline is ascribed to the growing strength and 
number of the public schools. The-chief value of the book is the mzking acces- 
sible in print a large number of excerpts from the manuscript minutes of the 
numerous meetings. Besides the ganscript of minutes relating to the meetings’ 
schools, Dr. Dunlap's book gives a condensed account from their respective auto- 
biographies of Benjamin Hallowell’s school at Alexandria and Samuel M. 
Janney's school, “Springdale”, at Lincoln, Virginia. Following the lead of these 
two eminent Quaker educators and philanthropists, Dr. Dunlap inckudes at the 
end of his book three chapters on the education of "the poor", the Indians, and 
the Negroes, and a chapter on "Religious Education", the last of waich quotes 
varied Friendly pronouncements on "a guarded education" and how to achieve 
it. ° WILLIAM .. HULL. 


Fort Maitland: lts Origin and History. By ALrrep Jackson Hanna. (Maitland, 
Fort Maitland Committee, 1936, pp. xxi, 92.) An account of the buikding of the 
fort, of the significance of the site, and a sketch of Captain William Seton 
Maitland (1798-1837), for whom the fort was named, are included in this 
booklet. 


A Check-List and Finding-List of Charleston Periodicals, 1732-1864. By WILLIAM 
SrANLEY Hoors. (Durham, Duke University Press, 1936, pp, xi, 84, $1.75.) Mr. 
E. W. Winkler, of the University of Texas, reviews this list in the Library 
Quarterly of January, 1937. As a Southerner, he is impressed with Charleston’s 
proportion of Southern periodicals before the Civil War. One tenth of such 
periodicals, he says, were published in Charleston. Dr. Hcole, himself a South- 
erner, notes “the strong feeling of provincialism or sectionalism", pointing out 
that many titles after 1825 use the word "Southern". This reviewer, 3owever—a 
Northerser—is interested in the author's statement that "the average Carolinian 
clung to the magazines of England with a tenacious faith". Surely Or. Hoole's 
classification of his periodical literature reveals no narrower scope of interest 
than existed in New England during a similar period. The list of seventy 
"libraries coóperating" (Mr. Winkler's count) shows that the ccmpiler has 
spared no pains to cover the country, from Bowdoin College, in Maiae, through 
four large libraries in the Detroit and Ann Arbor region of Michigaa and three 
in Chicago, to the great Henry Huntington Library in California. 

R. Wess Noyes. 


Indians and Pioneers: The Story of the American Southwest before 1830. By 
Grant Foreman. Revised edition. [The Civilization of the Amer:can Indian 
Series.] (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1936, pp. xiv, 300, $2.50.) This 
is a revised edition—it might almost be called a mere reprint—of a 300k which 
was originally published by the Yale University Press in 1930 and reviewed in 
the July, 1931, number of this journal. It is now republished as a volume in the 
Civilization of the American Indian Series. JosepH C GREEN. 
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Revolutionary Letters [1779-1783: Stephen Drayton, William Moultrie, Benjamin Garden, 
John Laurens, Peter Horry, Thomas Farr]. Ibid., Jan. 

A. S. SaLLEY, ed. journal of General Peter Horry. Ibid., Apr. 

D. C. ConzrrT, ed. Papers relating to the Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1784-1800 [cont.]. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 

Mark F, Beyn, contr. The Defenses of the Floricas: A Report of Captain James Gadsden, 
Aide-de-Camp to General Andrew Jackson, Aug. 1, 1818. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Jean Dzra*GLEZ, ed. M. Le Maire on Louisiana. Mid-America, Apr. 

James A. Pancerr, ed. Some Letters of James Brown of Louisiana to Presidents of the 
United States [1793-1829]. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan. 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES ANT STATES 


Old Cane Springs: A Story of the War between the States in Madison County, ` 
Kentucky. By Jonn Caney CHENAULT. Revised and Supplementec by Jonathan 
Truman Dorris. (Louisville, Standard Printing Company, 1936, pp. xvi, 257.) 
This document is written as if it were the reminiscences of Augustine Hart, 
giving his experiences during a long visit, which began in the fall of 1860, with 
kinsmen who lived in the fertile, slaveholding district about Old Cane Springs 
Church, in Madison County, Kentucky. Since his father was a Republican and 
an emancipationist, young Hart entered his new surroundings with a strong 
antislavery bias which, however, was, quickly broken down and replaced by a 
hearty approval of that system af social organization. Nearly half zhe document 
purports to record the observations and conversations that brought about this 
change. Much of this is too indefinite to be useful to the historian who further 
discounts its value when he learns that the "recollections" were not written by 
Augustine, who died in his young manhood, but were penned by his cousin, 
Judge John Cabell Chenault, a short time before his death in 1924. Presumably, 
Judge Chenault used this literary device to make his defense of slavery more 
convincing. But despite all this, the story has value. Judge Chenault himself 
lived through the period he described, ahd his account of even-s during the 
Civil War is both interesting and informative, particularly in respect to the 
effect of the war on this rural community of divided sympathies: the crumbling 
of the plantation system, the changing relations of masters and slaves, the 
activities of home guards, the operations of the draft, and friction between 
neighbors and within the church. This memoir has been edited and extensively 
annotated by Professor Dorris, who has also included a number of interesting 
illustrations, two maps, and an index. CHARLES 5. SYDNOR. 


The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the Year :935. (Spring- 
field, Illinois State Historical Library, 1936, pp. 198.) This volume, edited by 
Paul M. Angle, contains the official proceedings at the annual meeting, May 9, 
1935, including the papers read at that meeting, to wit: Genesis 5f a Railroad 
[Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy], by Earnest Elmo Calkins; George Rogers 
Clark and Historians, by Temple Bodley; The Epic Historical Significance of 
President Lincoln, by William Baringer; Culture in Illinois in Lincoln's Day, by 
Florente Walton Taylor; and Newton Bateman [1822-1897], State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and President of Knox College, by William Edward 

. Simonds. 


Express and Stagecoach Days in California from the Gold Rush to the Civil War. 
By Oscar OssunN WINTHER. (Stanford University, University Press, 1936, pp. xi, 
197, $2.25.) Here is a sketch—brief, condensed, but well and soundlv done—of 
a large subject. The Gold Rush era was a harum-scarum, colorful period, the 
like of which was never known elsewhere in our or any other country's history, 
a period when population growth was so rapid that ordinary public services 
could not keep up with it, and emergency devices, often remarkably efficient, 
were brought into play—such, for example, as the expressmen who carried mail 
to the new communities, sometimes by stagecoach and steamboat, otherwise on 
horseback, on snowshoes, or on foot. Stagecoackes began running almost before 
there were any roads for them to run on. Professor Winther has made a 
scholarly study of his subject, going to original sources for his matezial whenever 
possible, and has corrected some errors made by earlier writers. He is rather 
more concerned with the economic aspects of the subject, with balance sheets 
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«^ "arid tonnages, than with the more colorful facets usually dwelt upon. The panic 
no «year, 1855, when California’s dire financial storm swirled around the express 
" companies’ banks, is carefully analyzed and well pictured. Having confined his 
study to the ten years following 1849, the author does not deal with that lively 
staging across the Sierras between Virginia City and Sacramento from 1859 to 
1868, which may be a matter for regret to some readers. The book is fully ‘docu- 
mented and annotated, has a large and valuable bibliography, and is illustrated 


with some interesting reproductions of old advertisements, maps, prints, and 


express-carried letters, Atvin F. HanLow. 
ARTICLES 
Roserr F, Karscu. Tennessee's Interest in ehz Texan Revolution, 1835-1836. Tennessee 
Hist. Mag., Jan. s 


LinELL C. Rocers, Francis Nash, Soldier and Patriot. I5:d. 

Wirsrr Stour, Early Forges in Ohio. Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Forest J. BLANCHARD. Fugitive Slaves in Ohio. Hist. Soc. Northwestern Ohio, Apr. 

KENNETH W, McKin.ey. A Guide to the Communistic Communities of Ohio. Ohio State 
Arch. and Hist. Quar., Jan. 

PHILIP ZoERCHER. Taxation in Indiana during the Last Forty-Five Years. Indiana Hist, . 
Ball., Feb. 

Wituiam C^ Harrison. Notes on Early History of Taxation in Indiana. J5id. 

Joun G. SHEA. Chicago from 1673 to 1725 [from Hist. Mag., Apr., 1861]. Bull. Chicago 
Hist, Soc., Mar. ° 

Negotiations for the Illinois Salt Springs, 1802-1803. Ibid. 
BERENICE MorRISON-FULLER. Missouri Plantation Life. Missouri Hist. Soc.: Glimpses of 
the Past, Jan. 
Harre M. ANDERSON. Missouri, 1804-1828; Peopling a Frontier State. Missouri Hist. Rev., 
Jan. : 

Donoruy B. Dorsey. Howard High School: The Outstanding Pioneer High School in ` 
Missouri. Ibid., Apr. 

Warp L. Scuranrz. The Battle of Carthage. Ibid., Jan. - 

WALTER B. Stevens. A Day and Night with “Old Davy": David R. Atchison. Ibid. 

J. A. Swisner, With Rod and Chain. Palimpsest, Mar. 

WILLIAM J. PETERSEN. The Second Purchase. roid. 

CHARLES A, Haw ey, Some Aspects of Congregationalism in Relation to the Early Cultural 
Development of Iowa. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Apr. 

Davip C. Morr. Pioneer Lawmakers Association. Annals of Iowa, Apr. 

Ear I, Haucen. A Critique and a Bibliography of the Writings of Rasmus B. Anderson. 
Wisconsin Mog. Hist., Mar. : 

GEORGE M. STEPHENSON. Some Sources for Northwest History: Swedish Immigration 
Material. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 

R. E. Avsricut., The American Civil War as a Factor in Montana Territorial Politics. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

LxsLre L, Supwxxks. Early Agricultural Settlements in Southern Idaho. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., Apr. ° 

F. V. Scnores. Troublous Times in New Mexico, 1659-1670 [cont.]. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., Apr. . 

Henry P. Beers. Military Protection of the Santa Fé Trail to 1843. Ibid. 

Dororuy O. JOHANSEN and Frank B. GILL. A Chapter in the History of the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company: The Ocean Steamship Oregonian. Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar. 

MELVILLE Jacoss, Historic Perspectives in Indian Languages of Oregon and Washington. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan. 


DocuMENTS 


Sample Létters of Immigrant. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Mar. 
LELA Barnes, ed. Journal of Isaac McCoy for the Exploring Expedition of 1830. Kansas 
Hist. Quar., Nov. 
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Tuomas C. WELLS. Letters of a Kansas Pioneer, 1855-1850 [concl.]. Ibid. 


WinsoN O. Croucn, tr. Colorado in 1867 as seen by a Frenchman [Louis Laurent 
Simonin]. Colorado Mag., Mar. 

ANDREW JENSEN, ed. Latter-Day Saints Emigration from Wyoming, Nebraska, 1864-1866. 
Nebraska Hist. Mag., Apr., 1936 [printed Feb., 1937]. 

Tuomas F. O'Connor, ed. Narratives of a Missionary Journey to New Mexico in 1867. 
Mid-America, Jan. 


* 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 
W. S. Robertson 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: A Guide to the Material published in 1935 
on Anthropology, Archaeology, Econemics, Geography, History, Law, and 
Literature. Edited by Lewis HaRxz. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1935, pp. xv, 250, $3.00.) This volume, in the wards of the introduction, "pro- 
poses... to make it easy for specialists to keep abreast of current literature in 
their own corners of the field, and to give them the opportunity to peer over 
the fence which sets them off from their fellows and to observe each other's 
movements". It fills a longfelt gap in a field where it is especially difficult to keep 
abreast of current publications. The work itself is the outgrowth of a conference 
of scholars that was held in the offices of the Social Science Research Council in 
New York City in April, 1935. An interesting feature of this conference was 
that it brought together students of anthropology, economics, geography, govern- 
ment, history, and literature. This handbook, which is intended to be the first 
of an annual series, attempts to meet the needs of the various disciplines repre- 
sented at this conference. The total number of items listed is 2343. The editor 
notes that there are no sections on government documents or on South American 
anthropology and archaeology. But this gap is to be filled in the 1937 edition. 
There are special sections on the physical anthropology, linguistics, archaeology, 
hieroglyphic writing, and ethnology of Middle America, Under the general 
heading of economics, there are special sections for the Caribbean area which 
is made to include Mexico, Central America, the West Indian Islands, as well as 
Colombia, Venezuela, and British Guiana; while under South America appear 
the Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. This divi- 
sion of the subject matter is not followed in the other parts of the volume. As 
the editor notes, the materials do not always lend themselves to easy geographic 
classification. The volume will be welcomed by every student of Latin America. 

Frank TANNENBAUM. 


Aboriginal Population of Northwestern Mexico. By ‘Cart Saurr. [Ibero-Americana, 
No. 10.] (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1935, PP. 33, 35 cents. ] 

New Archaeological Sites from the State of Falcon, Venezuela. By GLADYS AYER 
NoMzaANp. [Jdid., No. 11.] (Ibid., pp. vii, 82, $1.50.) Under the general title of 
Ibero-Americana the University of California Press has since 1932 issued eleven 
studies in the history of Latin-American culture. The series is edited by Herbert: 
E. Bolton, A. L. Kroeber, and C. O. Sauer. The project is comprehensive, and the 
studies are to cover the broad fields of Latin-American cultures, native and 
transplanted, pre-European, colonial and modern. Of the studies published to 
date only one deals with an area outside of Mexico. So far, therefore, the series 
is mainly a contribution to the culture history of Mexico, and especially north- 
western Mexico. If continued at their present high level of workmanship and if 
broadened to include other parts of Latin America, these papers will become an 
important collection of materials for the student of Latin-American history. 

FRANK TANNENBAUM. 
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La administración de D. Fray Antonio María de Bucareli y Ursúa, cuadragésimo 
sexto virrey de México. Edited by R. Vetasco CrBALLos. Volume II. (Mexico, 
Talleres Gráficos de la Nación, 1937, pp. cix, 421.) Published by the Mexican 
National Archives, this volume deals with the work of an important viceroy. 

Algodão, cultivo e comercio. By B. H. Hunnicur. (São Paulo, Editora Limitada, 
1936, pp. xii, 212.) The cultivation of cotton and its use in the textile industry 
of Brazil. E 

El andante caballero don Antonio Nariño. By R. Rivas. (Bogotá, La Luz, 1936, pp. 
388.) A biography of a precursor of Colombian independence. 

La constitución uruguaya de 1934. By J. Satcapo. (Montevideo, Barreiro y Ramón, 
1936, pp. 228.) A study of Uruguay's latest fundamental law. 

Consulado de Buenos Aires: Antecedefites, actas, documentos. Volume I. Edited 
by H. C. Qursapa. (Buenos Aires, Arch. Gen. Nac., 1936, pp. 579.) This is the 
first installment of documents concerning the establishment and functioning of 
the consulado of Buenos Aires. 

Diccionario biográfico de Chile, 1936. (Santiago de Chile, Universo, 1936, pp. 737.) . 
Biographical data furnished by the persons included. 

Gómez, Tvrant of the Andes. By T. Rourke. (New York, Morrow, 1936, pp. 320, 
$3.50.) An account of the y deceased dictator who long held sway in 
Venezuela. 

Haiti and her Problems. By D. Ber enin (Río Piedras, University of Porto Rico, 
1936, pp. 55.) Lectures by a Haitian diplomat. 

Historia del desarrolo industrial de Chile. By O. ÁvvanEZ AwpnEws. (Santiago de 
Chile, La Lustración, 1936, pp. 391.) This was awarded a prize by a Chilean 
society for being the best work on the industrial history of Chile. 

José Maria Paz, 1791-1874: Su gloria sin estrella, su genio normal. By J. B. TERÁN. 
(Buenos Aires, Cabaut, 1936, pp. 316.) The life of an Argentine general and 
statesman, with documents in the appendix. 

Limites entre el Ecuador y el Pert: Ill, La real cédula de 1802. By F. Lozano 
Torrijos. (Quito, Imprenta Nacional, 1936, pp. 59.) 

Máximo Gómez, el generalisimo. By B. Souza. (Havana, Trópico, 1936, pp. 325.) 
A biography of a leader i in the revolutionary movement in Cuba. 

Mitos, supersticiones y supervivencias populares de Bolivia, By M. RIGOBERTI 
Panzpzs. (La Paz, Atenea, 1936, pp. iv, 232.) A study of the customs and legends 
of the Bolivian Indians. 

Pax Americana: Articles, discours, conférences et autres documents relatifs à l'idée 
interaméricaine, 1895-1936. By F. Mactoire. (Port-au-Prince, M. Gachette, 1936, 
pp. xvii, 94.) 

La personalidad histórica de Colombia. By C. Garcia PRADA. (Bucaramanga, Marco 
A. Gómez, 1936, pp. 203.) A survey of Colombian history. 

Policarpo Bonilla: Algunas apuntes biográficos. By A. SANso. (Mexico, Mundial, 
1936, pp. xiv, 558.) A biography of a Honduran president with documents in 
the appendix. 

Les relations des états de l'Amérique latine avec la Societé des nations. By M. 
P£nrz-GuERRERO. (Paris, Pedone, 1936, pp. 220. 20 fr.) Latin America and the 
League. 

El rey de la Araucana: Andanzas y malandanzas de S. M. Orélie Antonie. (San- 
tiago, Zig-Zag, 1936, pp. 176.) A sketch of the picturesque career of Orélie 
Antoine Charles de Tounens among the Araucanian Indians. 

Social Aspects of the Banana Industry. By C. D. Kepner. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1936, pp. 230, $3.00.) 

La solidarité continental américaine: Ses origines et son avenir. By J. M. YEPES. 
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(Brussels, Weissenbruch, 1936, pp. 35.) Inter-American relations and an Ameri- 
can league. 

La panaméricanisme au point de vue historique, juridique et politique. Bv J. M. 
Yerres. (Paris, Editiones Internationales, 1936, pp. 188.) Pan-Americanism and 
inter-American congresses. 

ARTICLES 


"A.L.", Carlos Saavedra Lamas: Prix Nobel de la Paix, 1936. Rev. Droit Internat., Oct, 

C. Brie. Cardenas and Capitalism. Current Hist., May. 

M. Biszé. Mito é historia de Colón. Lyceum, Dec. 

A. S. DE BUsTAMANTE. The Results of the Pan-American Peace Conference. New Com- 
monwealth Quar., Mar. 

R. Carranca Y TRU71ILLO. Historia del derecho penal en México. Universidad, Feb. 

E. J. Casri.LEno, R. Diplomacia panamfia en el siglo XIX. Bol. Ac. Pan. Hist., Jan. 

A. Corsrer. The Interpretative Value of Spanish-American Literature. Hispania, Feb. 

L. Hawxz. Pope Paul HI and the American Indians. Hervard Theol. Rev., Apr. 

E. Gu. Repercussions of the Spanish Crisis in Latin America. For. Affairs, Apr. 

C. Huu. The Results and Significance of the Buenos Ares Conference. Ibid. 

P. C. Jessup. The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace. dm. Jour. 
Internat. Law, Jan. 

M. Kuper. Die deutschbrasilianische Literatur und das Bodenstindigkeitsgeftihl der 
deutschen Volksgruppe in Brasilien. [bero-Am. Arch., X. 

R. E. McNicorr. Impressions of Lima—Social, Literary, and Political. Hispania, Feb. 

M. Nunn. The “Americanismo” of Rubén Darío. Ibid. 

D. A. LockKMILLER. The Advisory Law Commission of Cuba. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
Feb. 

L. C. Noran. The Relations of the United States and Peru with respect to Claims, 1822- 
1870. Ibid. 

J. pe J. NuRzz y Dominouez. Santa Anna en el plano de la actualidad bibliográfica. Uni- 
versidad, Mar. 

O. Paur. Sozialversicherung nach deutschem Muster in Peru. Ibero-4m. Arch., X. 

G. F. Reinsarpt. Rectification of the Rio Grande in the El Paso-Juarez Valley. dm. Jour. 
Internat. Law, Jan. 

H. Romer. Die ibero-amerikanischen Staaten und die multilateralen Vertrage über die 
Organisation des Friedens. [bero-Am. Arch., X. 

P. RosLEs v CHAMBERS. Contribución para el estudio de la sociedad colonial de la antigua 

' gobernación de Guayaquil. Bol. Centro Investigaciones Hist., IV. 

C. A. Rotanpo. Los presidentes del Ecuador. Ibid. 

L. A. SAncyez. E] drama de la cultura y el escritor en el Perú. Nosotros, Jan. 

-F. V. Sonores. Church and State, 1610-1650. New Mezico Hist. Rev., Jan. 

C. A. True. British Loans to the Mexican Governmen:, 1822-1832. Southwest. Soc. Sci. 
Quar., Mar. 

H. R. Wacner. New Mexico Spanish Press. New Mexico Hist. Ret., Jan. 

S. WzrrEs. The New Era in Pan American Relations. For. Affairs, Apr. 

L. H. WOOLSEY. The Ecuador-Peru Boundary Controversy. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 


Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace: Congress and Conference Series; 
No. 22. Pan American Union, Feb. 

The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 0o Peace. International Conciliation, 
Mar., No. 328. 

C. Hurr. Opening Address to the Inter-American sees fer the Maintenance of 
Peace, Buenos Aires, December 5, 1936. Dept. of State, Conference Series, no. 25. 

V. Lecuna, ed. Documentos inéditos para la historia de Bolívar. Bol, Ac. Nac. Hiss., July. 

J. M. Navarro JtyóN. Apuntes para la historia de la cíocesis de Guayaquil. Bol. Centro 
Inves, Hist., IN, 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in 
Philadelphia on Decerhber 29, 30, and 31. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford. President Thomas S. Gates of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Mr. Julian P. Boyd of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania are 
chairman and secretary of the committee on local arrangements. Because this 
year marks the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Philadelphia 
Constitutional Convention, it seems aporopriate that the meeting should be 
organized around the central theme of the Constitution. The program com- 
mittee, of which Professor Walton H. Hamilton of Yale University is chair- 
man, reports that one of the general sessions will be devoted to an appraisal 
of political and economic aspects of American democracy, as derived from the 
Constitution and affected by the decisiens of the Supreme Court. There will 
be other general sessions devoted to the history of ideas which may be re- 
garded as antecedents of certain American social and political theories and to 
various phases of constitutionalism which have developed in Europe and 
Latin America during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Although 
details are still tentative, arrangements are in process for a joint session with 
the American Philosophical Society on the first day of the meeting. The 
Presidential Address by Guy Stanton Ford will be given on the evening of 
December 30. Among the speakers will be Charles A. Beard, Carl Becker, 
John Dickinson, Walton H. Hamilton, Charles H. MclIlwain, and F. S. Phil- 
brick. 

The following should be added to the List of Research Projects in History, 
published as a supplement to Volume XXXIX, No. 3, of the American 
Historical Review: 


I. General 
Franco-American diplomatic relations, 1830-1848. Prog. R. A. Mc- 
Lemore, Judson. 


IX. Great Britain and Ireland 
(b) Since 1485 i 
British colonial policy, 1830-1841, with special emphasis on 
social and economic faztbrs. Prog. Edith Dobie, University 
of Washington. 
XVIII. United States of America 
(4) Foreign Affairs 
The New World foreign policy of the United States. Prog. 
2 yrs. W. H. Callcott, South Carolina. 
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OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following may be noted: an orderly book of the Revolution, 
1777; additional papers of the Shippen and Livingston families, 1777 to 1796; 
two boxes of papers of Thomas Pinckney, dated 1751 to 1847, and one box 
of papers of William Lowndes and other members of the Lowndes family, 
1787 to 1842; eight letters from Christopher Gore to Tobias Lear, 1791 to 
1795, and nine letters from Tobias Lear in Algiers to Benjamin Lincoln Lear, 
1803 to r8r1; the papers. of Gouverneur Morris, bound in 58 volumes; a 
volume of "Cursory Remarks on the United States of America", by George 
Bourne, 1802; six letters of James Monroe to Littleton W. Tazewell, 1808- 
1811; nineteen papers relating to the duel between Henry Clav and John 
Randolph, 1826 and 1853; journal of the National Clay Club, July, 1842; 
additional papers of Alexander S. Palmer and Nathaniel B. Palmer relating 
to shipping in Connecticut, etc., mainly 1830 to 1890; a journal of D. B. 
Gardner of a journey to California, 1850; narrative of visits to Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, the Hawaiian Islands, Manila, Batavia, St. Helena, etc., by William 
L. Plumer of Boston, 1849 to 1851; some 7000 letters received by Alexander 
H. Stephens; 38 letters to Henry Gourdin, cotton broker in Charleston, S. C., 
1860-1861; photostat of a letter from Jacob Thompson tó Judah P. Benjamin 
relating to a mission to influence the Northwestern states, December 3, 1864; 
copy of reminiscences of the Civil War by Major-Gen. August von Kautz, 
U.S.A.; letter of the Rev. George C. Powell relating to Lewis Thornton Powel 
(Lewis Payne), November 7, 1865; papers of Edward Frost of Charleston, 
S. C.; papers of Benjamin H. Bristow, several hundreds; additicnal papers 
of Benjamin H. Bristow, Caleb Cushing, Benjamin Harrison, Brig.-Gen. 
Edward S. Godfrey, Henry T. Rainey, and Brand Whitlock; eleven boxes of 
White House papers of Irwin H. Hoover, 1909-1933; and various photostats 
from the London Public Record Office. 


The National Archives has recently received the following: the greater 
part of the “Senate Files”, a collection of records of outstanding importance 
for research, transferred from the Capitol, where it was practically inacces- 
sible to scholars, which includes legislative journals, bills and resolutions and 
accompanying papers, messages from the President, reports of departments, 
committee reports, and petitions and memorials, and most of the series run 
from the beginning of the government under the Constitution to the end of 
the Seventieth Congress (1929); records of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation that were damaged by a fire in rgaz, including original 
certificates of registry and enrollment of vessels, 1815-1871; records of the 
General Land Office, including about 400 original tract books, dating from 
1820, and copies of outgoing correspondence of the former Railroac Division, 
1856-1891; records of the Department of the Navy, including letterpress 
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copies of outgoing correspondence, 1851-1886, tracings of designs of machin- 
ery and apparatus for naval vessels, 1850-1920, letterpress copies of outgoing 
correspondence of the Division of Naval Intelligence, 1899-1912, aviation 
files from the London headquarters, 1617-1919, and records of the military 
governor of Santo Domingo, 1917-1924; additional records of the former 
Lighthouse Board, including correspordence of the San Francisco district 
office, 1855-1859; the official minutes of the United States Industrial Com- 
mission, 1898-1902; records of the Currency Redemption Division of the 
Department cf the Treasury, 1907-1935; seismograph records of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1903-1928; records of the United States 
Railroad Administration, 1918 to date; recoeds of the collector of customs for 
the Port of New York, 1830-1875, transzerred from the Library of Congress; 
farm schedules for the rg20 and the 1925 census of agriculture, the file of 
the former being incomplete as the greater part of it was destroyed in 1927 
as "useless papers". The bulletins and circulars issued by the National 
Archives are Cistributed free of charge by the administrative secretary. 


The following recent accessions to the Naval Historical Foundation may 
be noted: Francis Winslow collection, consisting of about 500 letters, and of 
commissions, orders, journals, letter booxs, and logs, 1833-1863; photographs 
of sketches of submarines and submarine mining by Robert Fulton; draft of 
the Royal George, built at St. Johns on Lake Champlain, 1777; copies of the 
John Young papers, 1776-1779; journals and letter books of Commander 
H. B. Sawyer, U.S.N., 1841-1859; 16 documents from files of Rear Admiral 
J. H. Russell, U.S.N., 1861-1875. 


Accessions to the Manuscript Division of the New York Public Library 
during the year 1936 are listed in a descriptive catalogue published in the 
Library's Bulletin of last February. The practice of publishing annual cata- 
logues of accessions in the February issue of the Bulletin was begun in 1935. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has acquired: the recerd books 
of two district lumber inspection officers; papers, 1828-1880, of Peter Bender, 
Milwaukee merchant and mill operator, which include documents concern- 
ing the Milwaukee and Green Bay plank road and material on saw and grist 
mills; a collection of autographs and biographical sketches of pioneer physi- 
cians, instruments and operating kits, books, pamphlets, and medical trehtises. 


Among the more important recent accessions of the Minnesota Historical 
Society are an extremely rare Sioux War item—a small pamphlet by Mary 
Butler Renville, entitled Thrilling Narrative of Indian Captivity (Minne- 
apolis, 1863); a group of about fifty books and pamphlets on Swedish immi- 
gration and travel in Ámerica; and several filing boxes of printed literature 
and papers, including correspondence between 1915 and 1919, of the Minne- 
sota Woman Suffrage Association. 


Annual meetings of the following historical societies are noted: The 
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Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society (April 20 at Columbus); 
Texas State Historical Association (April 23-24 at Austin); The State His- 
torical Society of Missouri (April 24 at Columbia}; the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association (April 29, 30, and 
May 1 at St. Louis). ; i 


The Canadian Historical Association held its annual meeting at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario, on May 24 and 25. This year being the cen- 
tenary of the rebellions of 1837, part of the program was designed to bring 
out various aspects of this subject. The first morning was devoted to a 
round table on the presentation of history through broadcasting. Papers were 
read by Mr. Allan Plaunt, a niember of the Board of Governors of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Mr. D. W. Buchanan, of the staff 
of that corporation. At Mr. Plaunt's suggestion the association appointed a 
committee to co-operate with the corporation in all matters concerning 
historical broadcasts in Canada. At the afternoon session three papers were 
read: "Geographico-Cultural Aspects of the Five Canadas” by W. N. Sage, 
“Apercu de la situation économique dans le Bas-Canada vers 1837" by Gerard 
Parizeau, and “Le voyage de Pierre-Antoine Tabeau dans le Haut Missouri 
vers 1803-1805" by Benoit Brouillette. In the evening President Dixon Ryan 
Fox of Union College spoke of parallels and differences in some aspects of the 
development of the United States and Canada and of the training that might 
be best for men in the public administration of the United States under the 
changed conditions of the modern world. The second day began with the 
annual meeting, at which the following officers were elected: president, D. C. 
Harvey (archivist of Nova Scotia); vice-president, R. G. Trotter (Queen's 
University); English secretary and treasurer, Norman Fee (Public Archives 
of Canada); French secretary, Sérapin Marion (Public Archives 5f Canada). 
Two papers were then read and discussed. The first, by H. M. Morrison, was 
on "History in the Canadian Public School Curriculum”, and the second, by 
J. Bartlee Brebner, on "The Discovery of Drake's ‘Plate of Brasse’ of 1579”. 
After lunch Mr. Henri Bourassa spoke on "The Sense of Nationhood in 
French Canada", and there followed the first joint session with the Canadian 
Political Science Association, at which both papers were concerned with the 
rebellions of 1837. That by Fred Landon was on “The Common Man in the 
Era of the Rebellion”, and D. G. Creighton’s was entitled “Tke Economic 
Background of the Rebellions". At the final session in the evening, also a 
joint session with the Canadian Political Science Association, the retiring 
president of the Canadian Historical Association, Professor C. W. New, read 
a paper on the background of the rebellions, looking both at English in- 
fluences and the effect of the American and French revolutions. Following 
the usual practice, the papers will be printed in the annual report of the 
association. 
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On June 30, 1936, the first meeting of the Institut international d'histoire 
de la Révoluticn frangaise was held under the auspices of the Centre d'études 
de la Révolution francaise de l'Université de Paris. Future annual meetings 
have been announced by its president, Professor P. Sagnac. An exhibition of . 
documents, paintings, etc. is being planned by the honorary president, 
Edouard Herriot, on the occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Revolution in the spring of 1939. 


The first meeting of the Institut international d'histoire constitutionelle 
was held at the Sorbonne on June 29, 1936. M. Joseph Barthélemy was 
elected president and M. Charléty, rector of the Academy of Paris, honorary 
president. The Institut will hold its next session this summer. It has begun 
the publication of a journal, Revue d'histoire constitutionelle, and of docu- 
ments concerning constitutional and parliamentary history. 


The Czechoslovak Historical Association held its first congress from 
May 3 to 6. Several of the sessions were devoted to practical discussions of 
archival organisation, problems of teaching methods, and a review of the 
present situation of Czech historical scholarship in different fields. The 
greatest interest centered in the papers on the main problems and the 
philosophy of Czech history. 


The American Documentation Institute has been incorporated on behalf 
o leading national scholarly, scientific, aad informational societies to develop 
and operate facilities that are expected to promote research and knowledge in 
. various intellectual fields. A first objective of the new organization will be 
to develop and apply the new technique of microphotography to library, 
scholarly, scientific, and other material. It will be able to conduct scholarly 
publication by various methods as required by co-operating organizations. 
Organized as a Delaware corporation "not for profit" but for educational, 
literary, and scientific purposes, the new organization resulted from a mect- 
ing attended by delegates from national councils, societies, and other organi- 
zations in Washington on March 13. The board of trustees elected consists 
of: Robert C. Binkley, Western Reserve University; Solon J. Buck, director 
of publications, National Archives; Watson Davis, director, Science Service; 
James Thayer Gerould, librarian, Princeton University Library; Ludvig 
Hektoen, chairman, National Research Council. ` 


In February some fifty delegates frora all parts of South Carolina met in 
Columbia and organized the University South Caroliniana Society to collect 
material relating to the economic, social, political, military, and cultural 
history of the state. The collection is to be housed in the library of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. The following officers were chosen: president, 
Associate Justice Milledge Lipscomb Bonham of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina; vice-president, W. S. Hendley of Columbia; secretary, Professor 
Robert L. Meriwether of the University of South Carolina. The society pro- 
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poses to collect and display books and pamphlets relating to the history of 
the state, books and pamphlets by and about South Carolinians, newspapers, 
ledgers, account books, and other documents relating to economic and social 
history, records of churches and societies, and other similar material. Any- 
one who is interested in this project is invited to become a member. All 
persons who have documents of any sort bearing on the history of South 
Carolina are invited to communicate with the secretary. 


There has recently been founded in Paris, at 4 rue Léonce-Reynaud, an 
Institut d'histoire de l'emigration politique contemporaine, It aims to collect 
documents concerning political emigr'ees and refugees in recent times. 


London Mediaeval Studies, a new journal, is edited by R. W. Chambers, 
F. Norman, and A. H. Smith, and published at University College, London. 
The annual subscription price is 7s. 6d. W. P. Ker contributes a brief intro- 
ductory note to Volume I, part 1. This first issue contains articles primarily 
of interest to students of medieval literature. 


The International Institute for Social History was founded at Amsterdam 
in 1935. It has formed a library including over 100,000 volumes, and it is 
collecting archives of private families and of organizations that have been 
prominent in the social history of their countries. It now publishes an Inter- 
national Review for Social History as well as a quarterly Bulletin containing 
brief articles devoted to its latest acquisitions. Its headquarters are at 264 
Keizersgracht, Amsterdam. 


Announcement has been made by the Northwest Territory Celebration 
Commission of a prize of $xooo for the best work, in manuscript form, 
covering the history of the Ordinance of 1787 and its effect upon the develop- 
ment of government. The contest will close on June 1, 1938, when al! manu- 
scripts are to be in the hands of the commission at its offices in Marietta, 
Ohio. Information regarding the rules to be observed by contestants will be 
furnished by the commission upon application. 


The Alexander Prize will be awarded by the Royal Historical Society for 
the best essay on any subject approved by the literary director. Essays must 
be received by March 31, 1938. Further particulars will be furnished by the 
secretary of the society (22, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1) on application. 
The Alexander Prize for 1937 has been awarded to C. H. Philips for his 
essay on "The East India Company ‘Interest’ and the English Government, 
1783-1784". 

In the note on collections of Lincoln material, which appeared in our 
January issue, page 411, we inadvertently failed to mention the Lincoln 
Collection of the Illinois State Historical Library. This is especially important 
for its extensive files of local newspapers. 
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The field of Far Eastern studies lost one of its foremost scholars-in the 
death on March 16, at the age of 60, of Baron Alexander Von Staél-Holstein, 
professor of Central Asian Philology at Harvard and director of the Sino- 
Indian Institute in Peiping. He studied at the universities of Berlin and 
Bonn and received his doctor’s degree in Sanskrit at the latter institution. 
Some years later he became professor of Sanskrit at Petrograd. In 1915 
he went to Japan to continue his Buddhistic studies and later to China 
where he became professor of Sanskrit at the Peking National University. 
In 1927 he was appointed director of the Sifio-Indian Institute where at the 
time of his death he was engaged in intensive studies of Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
and Chinese versions of Buddhistic texts, assisted by a corps of Chinese and 
Western scholars whom he had carefully trained to meet the high standards 
of critical textual research to which he censtantly adhered. 


John Torrey. Morse, jr., editor of the American Statesmen series, died 
suddenly in Needham, Massachusetts, on March 27 in his ninety-eighth 
year. He was born at Boston on January 9, 1840, and through both his 
father and mother was connected with many famous families of Massa- 
chusetts. He graduated from Harvard in 1860 and was admitted to the bar 
in 1862. He never liked the law, however, and gave up his practice, in 
1880 in order to write. His lasting contribution to history was the con- 
ception of the American Statesmen series, to which he contributed biogra- 
phies of the two Presidents Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Abraham Lincoln. His delightful account of his editorship appeared 
in Volume LXIV of the Proceedings cf the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, before which he read it when he was nearly ninety-two. In 1911 he 
sponsored the Diary of Gideon Welles and received an LL.D. from Harvard. 
In September, 1936, he led the long column of graduates into the Tercen- 
tenary Theater at Cambridge. In 1876 he was elected to the legislature but 
never again sought public office. His retirement from politics was voluntary 
and deliberate. Devoted friend of the mutually hostile Senator Lodge and 
Moorfield Storey, he never shared the extreme notions of either. He was 
something of a Mugwump at a time when strict party loyalty was the one 
road to political success. His stories of great Bostonians were always amus- 
ing and never malicious. It was his good fortune to suffer none of the 
infirmities of old age. His eyes remained noticeably bright, his fine voice 
clear, and his bearing gallant to the very last. His wish was to die on his 
feet—and he was walking in his garden within an hour of the end. 


On April 9 Albert Bigelow Paine died at New Smyrna, Florida, at the 
age of seventy-five. The author of many books, he was best known as the 
biographer and literary executor of Mark Twain. Like the great humorist, 
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he was a product of the Middle West, having been reared in Iowa and 
Illinois; and he had wandered widely in early life, first as a harvest hand, 
then as a photographer who set up his studio in different cities of the 
South and West. Hé came to New York ir 1895 to go into humorous 
journalism. After writing much light prose and verse and editing several 
periodicals—one in collaboration with. John Kendrick Bangs and R. K. 
Munkittrick—he published his first important book, Thomas Nast: His 
Period and his Pictures, in 1904. Meanwhile ne had become a warm friend 
of Mark Twain, who saw in him the combination of experience, insight, 
and narrative vividness requisite for his biographer and for ten years made 
him companion and confidant. Talking, smoking, and playing billiards 
with Clemens, Paine became as familiar with his mind and character as - 
Boswell with Dr. Johnson's. Thanks to this intimacy and to his skill with 
the mass of letters and notes left by Mark Twain, Paine's three-volume 
biography, published in 1912, is one of the ablest and richest, and certainly 
the most amusing, book of the kind in American letters. The late Stuart P. 
Sherman remarked that it was "the prose Odyssey of the American people" 
and would outlive half of Mark Twain’s works. Paine also edited Mark 
Twain’s autobiography, letters, and notebooks, and published a somewhat 
romantic life of Joan of Arc, for which he was decorated by the French 
government. 


Dr. W. A. E. Cummings, who died at Glen Falls, New York, on May 5, 
at the age of seventy-eight, was the founder of the Ticonderoga Historical 
Society and for twenty-five years a trustee of the New York State Historical 
Association, in both of which societies he rendered memorable service. It 
‘was through his personal initiative that the marking of historical sites was 
carried on in and around Ticonderoga. 


At the time of her death on May 6 Dr. Mildred Salz Wertheimer was 
research "associate for Germany and Central Europe of the Foreign Policy 
Association, with which organization she had been affiliated since 1924. She 
was graduated from Vassar College in 1917 and in 1924 received the doctor's 
degree from Columbia University, the subject of her dissertation being The 
Pan-German League, 1890-1914. In addition to having written many For- 
eign Policy Reports, Dr. Wertheimer was coauthor with Raymond Leslie 
Buell of Europe: A History of Ten Years (1928) and coauthor of New 
Governments in Europe (1935). She spent a considerable amount of time in 
Central Europe and at Geneva and was held in high esteem by the Ameri- 
can foreign correspondents. In 1933 she assisted James G. McDonald in 
organizing the work of the High Commission for German Refugees. 


Charles Homer Haskins died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on May 14. 
He was born at Meadville, Pennsylvania, on December 21, 1870, was grad- 
uated in 1887, at the age of seventeen, from the Johns Hopkins University, 
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received the degree of Ph.D. in 189o, and was instructor in history there in 
1889-1890. From 1890 to 1902 he was successively instructor in history, 
essistant professor, professor of institutional history, and professor of 
European history in the University of Wisconsin. Coming to Harvard in 
1902 as professor, he was made Gurney Professor of History and Political 
Science in 1912, from that year until 1928 was the first holder of the Henry 
Charles Lea professorship of medieval history, and from 1908 to 1924 was 
dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. In 1922 Professor 
Haskins was president of the American Historical Association, in 1926-1927 
president of the Mediaeval Academy of America, and from 1920 to 1926 
chairman of the American Council of Learned Societies. In 1918-1919 he 
served as chief of the Division of Western Europe in the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace and was the American member of the Commis- 
sion on Belgium and Danish Affairs and of the Special Commission on 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar Valley at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 
He received honorary degrees from the universities of Wisconsin, Harvard, 
Manchester, Strassburg, Padua, Paris, Caen, and Louvain. Professor Haskins 
was a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, of the academies of Barcelona, Rouen, 
and Caen, and of the Société des antiquaires de Normandie, corresponding 
member of the Royal Historical Society, foreign associate cf the Institut de 
France, associate fellow of the British Academy, commander of the Order of 
the Crown oz Belgium, and officer of the Legion of Honor; a few weeks 
before his death he received notice of his election as correspondant étranger 
honoraire of the Société nationale des antiquaires de France. This list is an 
index of the universal recognition and appreciation, abroad and at home, of 
the great contribution to history and to the teaching of history that Pro- 
fessor Haskins has made, a recognition such as has seldom if ever been 
accorded to any other American historian. His Norman Institutjons, from 
its publication in 1918 to the present, has been accepted as the standard 
work on its subject; the masterly survey of the development of European 
culture in his Renaissance of the Twelfth Century at once took its place as 
an indispensable help to all students of medieval history, as did the series 
of brilliant papers collected in his volumes on Mediaeval Science and 
Mediaeval Culture; while his Lowell Lectures on The Normans in European 
History show his genius in adapting the results of profound scholarship to 
the general reader or hearer. The same versatility marked his teaching. His 
real forte was the guidance of advanced historical research, yet few could 
equal him in the power to hold and to interest the largest classes. But 
great as these achievements are, the host of those who were privileged to 
know Professor Haskins as teacher or colleague or friend are likely first to 
think of something else: the keen personal interest in his students, the 
kindly encouragement, the ready help, the true sincerity of a great man. In 
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speaking of Charles Gross, his friend and colleague, Professor Haskins once 
used these words: “A great scholar, he brought into every task the scholar's 
devotion and a certain large simplicity of purpose, and his historical work 
was merely one expression of a deep sincerity of life and character.” He 
could not have painted a truer portrait of himself. 


On May 19 Leonard Leopold Mackall died at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
He was born in Baltimore on January 29, 1879. After receiving the degree of 
A.B. from the Johns Hopkins University in roco, he attended the Harvard 
Law School for two years and then, seccessively, the universities of Berlin, 
the Johns Hopkins, and Jena. In Germany he devoted himself to Goethe 
studies and, in addition to other contributions on this subject, was coeditor 
of Goethe’s Collected Conversations (5 vols., Leipzig, 1909-1911). In this 
country, after 1914, he prepared in large measure the three-volume catatogue 
of the DeRenne Georgia Library, published ir 1931. After 1930 he was 
consultant in bibliography to the New York Academy of Medicine. From 
1924 until his last illness he conducted with force and learning the weekly 
Notes for Bibliophiles department in the New York Herald-Tribune 
"Books". At the time of his death he was serving for the second year as 
president of the Bibliographical Society of America. Mackall's most distin- 
guished activity was his book collecting. His library of some 15,000 vol- 
umes, bequeathed to the Johns Hopkins, was that of a trained scholar, who 
was also a born collector, intuitively aware o2 worth and rarity, and un- 
usually knowledgeable about markets. His friends remember his generosity, 
his unselfishness, and the warmth of his nature. 


Stephen Herbert Langdon, who died at Oxiord on May 19, was born in 
Monroe, Michigan, on May 8, 1876, and received his training at the Unt- 
versity of Michigan, Union Theological Seminary, and Columbia Univer- 
sity. In 1908 he was appointed Shillito Reader in Assyriology at Oxford and 
in 1919 he succeeded A. H. Sayce as Professor of Assyriology there, a post 
which he held until his death. He was perhaps unrivaled in the field of 
Sumerian studies. He published what has been described as the "first use- 
ful grammar of Sumerian", edited numerous texts, chiefly on religion, 
mythology, and chronology, and became one of the outstanding archaeol- 
ogists of recent years. Since 1922 he had been director of the Weld-Bundell 
and Field Museum Expeditions to Mesopotamia, and his excavations at 
Kish rank with the work of Woolley and Gadd at Ur and the present dig 
at Tepe Gawra under Speiser as the most important finds relating to the 
early history of Mesopotamia. Professor Langdon did little historical writ- 
ing aside from the chapters on Sumer and Akkad in Volume I of the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History. His last major work, Babylonian Menologies and 
the Semitic Calendars (Schweich Lectures, 1933), is the authoritative book 
on one of his favorite subjects, the early history of the calendar. 
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The Social Science Research Council has awarded the following grants- 
_ in-aid in the historical field: Isabel Ross Abbott, Rockford College, English 
finance under Henry IV; Percy W. Christian, Walla Walla College, the 
struggle for Kentucky statehood; Henry David, College of the City of New 
York, American labor in politics since 1900; Angie Debo, University of 
Oklahoma, history ofthe Creek Indians; Lucille Deen, Carleton College, 
the diplomatic background of the British Revolution of 1688; Stanley Dalton 
Dodge, University of Michigan, areal limits and causes and degree of pop- 
ulation decline in New England; Edgar L. Erickson, University of Illinois, 
indentured East Indian coolie emigration in the British Empire, 1819-1922; 
Christina Hallowell Garrett, history of the “Marian exile, 1553-1559; Abram 
Lincoln Harris, Howard University, comparison of the economic ideas of 
Thorstein Veblen and Karl Marx considered as departures from orthodox 
or classical economic theory; F. A. Hermens, Catholic-University of Amer- 
ica, antiparliamentarian movements; Guy Franklin Hershberger, Goshen 
College, Quaker pacifism and the provincial government of Pennsylvania, 
1682-1756; Roland Dennis Hussey, Un:versity of California, history of the 
Caribbean as a center of international conflict, 1492-1902; Ben William 
Lewis, Oberlin College, control of industry in Great Britain; E. Wilson 
Lyon, Colgate University, biography of Francois, Marquis de Barbé-Marbois, 
1745-1837; Shelby T. McCloy, Duke University, charitable aid rendered by 
the French government to its subjects during periods of crisis in the eight- 
eenth century; James C. Malin, University of Kansas, adaptation of farm 
population and agriculture to prairie and plains environment in Kansas; 
Anatole G. Mazour, Miami University, origins of the Russian Revolution; 
Chester William New, McMaster University, biography of Lord Brougham; 
Archibald J. Nichol, University of Maryland, life and work of Augustin 
Cournot; John Whitney Pickersgill, University of Manitoba, the Catholics 
in the French elections, 1870-1900; John Perry Pritchett, Vassar College, 
life of Thomas Douglas; Roy Marvin Robbins, Western Reserve University, 
western reaction to the conservation movement, 1878-1915; Walter Bucking- 
ham Smith, Williams College, the Second Bank of the United States and 
its relation to the crisis of 1837; Leonid I. Strakhovsky, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, life of Henry Middleton; Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University, 
administration of France under Philip IV; Arthur Preston Whitaker, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, economic background of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin America, 1800-1830; Walter F. Willcox, 
Cornell University, essays in. American demography; Rudolph A. Win- 
nacker, University of Nebraska, political development of France under the 
Third Republic; Vertrees Judson Wyckoff, St. Johns College, economic his- 
tory of Maryland during the seventeenth century. Southern grants-in-aid 
are: Howard K. Beale, University of North Carolina, biography of Theodore 
Roosevelt; William Patterson Cumming, Davidson College, early settlements 
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in North Carolina; Frank Lawrence Owsley, Vanderbilt University, the 
nonslaveholder of the Old South; Alfred B. Thomas, University of Okla- , 
homa, Spanish-Indian relationship in northern Mexico in the late eighteenth 
century; "Amry Vandenbosch, University of Kentucky, government and 
politics of the Netherlands: The post-doctoral fellowships are: Harry 
Schuyler’ Foster, Ohio State’ University, the news, the public, and pressure 
groups,in the determination of recent Britisb foreign policy; Samuel P. 
Hayés; jr, Mount Holyoke College, psychology of politico-economic move- 
ments in the United States. A pre-doctoral fellowship was awarded Reuben 
John Rath, Columbia University, for a study of postwar nationalism in 
Austria. i 


Eight Guggenheim fellowships have been awarded to the following: 
Earl J. Hamilton, Duke University, John Law's System, the first experiment 
with a managed currency; Frank W. Fetter, Haverford College, the develop- 
ment of theories of money, banking, and international finance in England 
between 1800 and 1870; Erst Levy, University of Washington, the develop- 
ment 6f Roman Law in the western part of the Empire during its decline; 
Max Norton, New York City, socialist-communist, liberal-democratic, 
nationalist-patriotic, and reactionary movements; Holden Furber, Boston, 
the consolidation of British power in India, 1783-1815; Samuel Noah 
Kramer, University of Chicago, Sumerian culture as based on tablets dating 
approximately from 2000 B.C.; Rev. Dom Anselm Strittmatter, St. Anselm's 
Priory, to continue his studies in the history of Christian life and thought; 
Charles F. Edson, jr., American School of Classical Studies in Athens, his- 
torical geography and epigraphy of ancient Macedonia. 


The grants-in-aid in the historical field, awarded by the American Council 
of Learned Societies, are: Elizabeth P. Brush, Rockford College, life and 
letters of Guizot; Dorothy M. Quynn, Duke University, a history of the 
University of Orleans; L. C. Goodrich, Columbia University, studies. in the 
field of Chinese censorship. 


The Commission for Relief in Belgium Educational Foundation has 
awarded a fellowship to Eugene E. Pfaff, instructor at the Woman's College 
of the Üniversity of North Carolina, to enable him to carry on research in 
the social and economic history of Belgium during the period of French 
` rule, 1795-1815. 

Announcement is made of the following promotions: University of 
Colorado, James G. Allen to be assistant professor; Columbia University, 
Shephard B. Clough to be assistant professor and Frank Tannenbaum to be 
associate professor; George Washington University, Lowell Joseph Ragatz 
to be professor; Goucher College, Naomi Riches to be associate professor; 
The Johns Hopkins University, Sidney Painter to be associate professor; 
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Mount Holyoke College, Frank E. Bailey to be assistant: professor and Jessie 
M. Tatlock to be associate professor; New York University, Wesley F. 
Craven to be associate professor; University of Pennsylvania, Leonidas Dod- 
Son to be assistant professor; The University of Southern California, Erik 
McKinley Eriksson to be professor. : f 


The following appointments are noted: Columbia University, Robert C. 
Binkley of Western Reserve University and Henry S. Commager of New 
York University, as visiting professors; Duke University, Paul H. Clyde of 
the University of Kentucky, as associate professor; Harvard University, Curtis 
Putnam Nettles of the University of Wisconsin and David Edward Owen of 
Yale University, as Visiting lecturers; Lehigh University, Amos Aschbach 
Ettinger as associate professor; Oberlin College, Carl Wittke of the Ohio State 
University as professor and dean; University of ÒI 'egon, Arthur J. Marder as 
assistant prozessor to conduct the courses of Harold J. Noble during the lát- 
ter’s leave of absence; Smith College, Ray A. Billington of Clark University, 
as assistant professor; The University of Southern California, T. Walter 
Wallbank, as assistant professor; Stanford University, Lynn ‘Townsend 
White, jr., as assistant professor; University of Virginia, John Black Sirich 
-as acting assistant professor; Yale University, Sherman Kent as assistant . 
professor. 


Louis Gottschalk has been appointed chairman of the Department of 
History of the University of Chicago in succession to Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 
On the retirement of Laurence M. Larson, William Spence Robertson has 
been zppointed head of the Department of History of the A of 
Illinois. 


The Archivist of the United States announces the appointment of Mr. 
W. L. G. Joerg, of the scientific staff of the American Geographical Society, 
to the position of Chief of the Division of Maps and Charts in the National 
Archives; of Carl Louis Gregory, formerly special assistant ort the WPA 
Survey of Federal Archives, as technical assistant in the Division of Motion 
Pictures and Sound Recordings; of Dr. G. Philip Bauer, formerly assistant 
national director of the WPA Survey of Federal Archives, as assistant re- 
search expert in the Division of Research; and of David Cleon Eberhart, 
jr., as assistent to the Director of the Division of the Federal Register. 


Leaves cf absence for the year 1937-1938 have been granted as follows: 
Amherst College, Lawrence B. Packard to be in Europe during the second 
half oi the year; University of Colorado, Earl Swisher to complete a trans- 
lation of the Chinese documents concerning American diplomatic relations 
from 836 to 1861; University of Michigan, E. W. Dow and D. L. Dumond, 
the latter far the first semester; University of Oregon, Harold J. Noble, for 
study in Japan; University of Pennsylvania, William E. Lingelbach and Roy 
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F. Nichols, -for the first -and second terms respectively; Yale. U: aie i 
Samuel Flagg Bemis. - B 


Announcement has been made of the resignation of Wilbur Cortez 


Abbott, Francis Lee Higginson Professor of History at Harvard. Professor. ` 


Abbotts many and distinguished contributions to historical scholarship are 
well known to our readers. The first volume of his rhonumental edition of 
the writings and speeches of Oliver Cromwell has just been published by 
the Harvard University Press.- 


R. C. Clark, head of the Department of History of the University ái 
Oregon, has been appointed editqr of the Oregon Historical Quarterly. 


Dr. Walter P. Webb, author of The Great Plains and The Texas Rangers 
and now on leave from the University of Texas, has accepted a temporary 
position with the National Park Service as historical consultant on the pro- 
posed Big Bend National Park. Dr. Webb has also accepted an invitation 
extended by the University of London to deliver a series of lectures on the 
West and Southwest next February and March. 


Charles H. McIlwain, professor of the Science of Government at Har- 
vard University, is at the Huntington Library this summer as an associate 
member of the research staff to examine material related to his particular 


field. 


Van Wyck Brooks. received the Pulitzer Prize in History for his book, 
The Flowering of New England. The Pulitzer Prize in Biography was 
awarded to Allan Nevins for his Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of the 
Grant Administration. This is the second time this prize has gone to Pro- 
fessor Nevins, his Grover Cleveland having won the award in 1933. 


COMMUNICATIONS > 


: * 
THe EDITOR or THE AMERICAN HIsTorRIcAL REVIEW: 


Readers of the American Historical Review will be interested in a recen special 
publication of the California Historical Society Quarterly, "Drake's Plate of "Brass: 
Evidence of his Visit to California in 1579" (Vol. XVI, no. 1, pt. 2, March, 1937). 
This includes articles by Professor Herber: E. Bolton and Mr. Douglas S. Watson 
describing the recent discovery of a brass pate which, in their opinion, is the 
plate that Drake, according to contemporary accounts, posted on June 17, 1579, at 
an anchoring place somewhere on the northern coast of California, claiming the 
country for Queen Elizabeth. These two papers are followed by excerpts from 
Hakluyts Voyages, the "Anonymous Narrative" (a manuscript in the British 
Museum), and The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake. The illustrations 
include a full-sized reproduction of the tablet itself (obverse and reverse), two 
maps of the region where the plate was found, and a reproduction of a vignette 
from the Hondius map showing, for purposes of comparison, the Portus Novae 
Albionis. i 

The plate described by Professor Bolton and Mr. Watson is of solid brass, about 
five inches wide by eight inches long, and an eighth of an inch thick. It was found 
by Beryle Shinn in the summer of 1936 in Marin County, California. The inscrip- 
tion reads: 


BEE IT KNOWNE VNTO ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS 
IVNE 17 1579 


BY THE GRACE OF GOD AND IN THE NAME OF HERR 
MAIESTY QVEEN ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND AND HERR 
SVCCESSORS FOREVER I TAKE POSSESSION OF THIS 
KINGDOME WHOSE KING AND PEOPLE FREELY RESIGNE 
THEIR RIGHT AND TITLE IN THE WHOLE LAND VNTO HERR 
MAIESTIES KEEPEING NOW NAMED BY ME AN TO BEB 
KNOWNE VNTO ALL MEN AS NOVA ALBION. 


FRANCIS DRAKE 
(Hole for 
silver ' 
sixpence) 


The following points are offered as tentative suggestions toward a scientific 
examination of the plate itself: 


The Metal: Was this brass plate originally rolled or hammered? Was it 
originally rolled and later hammered to give it the appearance of age? An 
analysis by a qualified metallurgist should be made in order to determine also 
whether or not the tablet is of sixteenta-century brass, made with calamine, or 
brass of a ater period, made with zinc. 

The Writing: The writing should be studied and compared with similar 
inscriptions of the period. For example, were the letters N and M usually made 
with two or three vertical strokes topped by a horizontal line, as on this plate? 
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What other examples are known of this particular form? Are the N's and M's 
attempts to reproduce miniscule cursive letters? If so, why are the majority of 
the letters Roman? Would one expect an inscription in Roman: letters at this 
date? It would also be well to investigate the process which was used to pro- 
duce the incisions in the plate. Were they hammered out or scratched? 
The Date: ls the manner of writing the date (Tune 17 1579) and its posi- 
tion on the plate what would be expected in a record óf the sixteenth century? 
Ihe Orthography: Except for the addition of E at the end of certain words, 
does the orthography contain a single characteristic Elizabethan form? Though 
spelling inconsistencies were characteristic of the period, variations in word 
forms frequently occurring in a single document, it is curious that the distinctly 
modern spelling of the words England, king, queen, whole, and it, for ex- 
ample, all occur within such a limited space. Incidentally, Drake spelled the 
same words in his manuscripts, Yzgland, kyng, quene, hooll, and yt. It may 
be objected that Drake himself did not write the inscription—that member of 
the crew did the actual work—but it would seem that Drake must have at least 
directed the proceedings. Again, it is strange that the maker of the plate was 
. so successful in the spelling of such difficult words as successors ard possession 
and yet slipped up over the word her (spelled kerr) and left out a d in and. 
In view of this inconsistency, the bizarre spelling of Aerr could hardly be 
attributed to æ foreign sailor attached to Drake's ship. 

. The Erosion: The extent of erosion on the tablet and the effects of weather- 
ing during three and a half centuries should also be carefully studied. A scien- 
tific analysis should be made of deposits on the surface or in the zrooves, and 
any other chemical reactions which may appear should be investigated. A 
microscopical examination of the edges of the letters would tell a great deal. 
Do they show signs of erosion or wear, or are they sharp? 


The importance of this discovery makes it essential that the utmost care be 
taken to establish the genuineness or expose the spuriousness of this plate. It is 
hoped that due consideration of the above questions will not be obscured by un- 
critical enthusiasm. 

Huntington Library. R. B. HasELDEN. 


THe EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW! 


On a short visit here in the United States I have read by charce Professor 
Ernest Lauer's review of my book on Rudolph IV in the last issue of tae American 
Historical Review (XLI, 517-519). I should like to correct an important mistake 
in this review, which made me doubt whether the reviewer had really read the 
book. Although I can not agree with his statement that my book is a political 
rather than a scientific work, I will not undertake to disprove it because this would 
require an extensive exposition of my sociological as well as historical methods. 
I leave this question to more objective readers. Prcbably the reviewer himself has 
political categories in mind, because only this circumstance would explain his 
mistake in reading an important passage. A mistake of this type always has its 
reason and never occurs by chance. Moreover I must plead in this connection not 
for myself but for one of my collaborators, the late Dr. Victor Lebzelter, noted 
Viennese anthropologist, who published in the appendix of my book a purely 
scientific anthropological analysis of the skeletons of Rudolph IV and five other 
early Habsburgs. I myself suggested this analysis because, contrary tc the opinion 
of the reviewer, I wanted to demonstrate that che early Habsburgs were not 
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Nordics, in spite of the theory of the National Socialists about the Nordic race. 
I have written several political pamphlets against National Socialism and I am one 
of the most outspoken Austrian political antagonists of the National Socialists. In 
his analysis Dr. Lebzelter calls the anthropological type of Rudolph IV norisch, not 
nordisch (I, 457). He finds Leopold II o£ the same type as Rudolph IV. On the 
contrary Leopold III, according to Dr. Lebzelter, "zeigt einen anderen Rassentypus 
und ist wohl vorwiegend nordisch" (II, 530). Dr. Lebzelter thus clearly distin- 
guishes between norisch and nordisch. Norische Rasse refers to a Celtic race, not 
the No-dic race. The word zorisch comes from the Regnum Noricum, the 
Austrian Celtic kingdom in the Roman era. The reviewer's mistake was no doubt 
caused by the political categories in his mE 
New York City. Ernst Kart WINTER. 
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